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IN  ASSEMBLY, 


Janxiary  28,  1864. 


NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THt:  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE   PRISON  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  NEW  YORK. 

Hon.  Thos.  G.  Alvord, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly: 

Sir — ^I  have  the  honor,  "na  required  by  law,  to  hand  you  here- 
with the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  York,  with  the  request  that  you  will  lay  the  same  before  the 

Legislature. 

Very  respectfully, 

•  Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  C.  WINES,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

46  Bible  House,  New  York,  January  28/A,  1864. 
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PRISON  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK,  1864. 
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^  PRKSIDKKT, 

JOHN  DAVID  WOLFE. 

riCB-PRESrBKllTS, 

FRANCIS  LIEBER,  LL.D.,  H05.  JAMES  H.  TITUS, 

HoH.  JOHN  STANTON  GOULD,  PETER  COOPER, 

Hon.  JOHN  T.  HOFFMAN. 

•  •  • 

V      C0BRKSP0NDI56   SECRETARY, 

B.  C.  WINES,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

BBCORDINO  SECRETARY, 

FRANK  W.  BALLARD.  -^ 

TRBASITREIt, 

WILLIAM  C.  OILMAN. 


JOHN  H.  GI^ISCOM,  C^tffiuiii. 
HoH.WM.  F.  ALLEN, 
JOHN  H.  ANTHON,  Esq., 
FRANK  W.  BALLARD, 
ABRAHAM  REAL, 
WILLIAM  T.  BOOTH, 
CBPHAS  BRAINERD,  Esq., 
JOHN  A.  BRYAN,  Esq., 
HENRY  K.  BULL, 
How.  THOS.  W.  CLERKE, 
Hoif.  ABM.  B.  CONGER, 
PETER  COOPER, 
EDWARD  COOPER, 
HOWARD  CROSBY,  D.D., 
STEPHEN  CUTTER, 
Prof.  THEO.  W.  DWIGHT, 
WILLIAM  0.  GILMAN, 
Hon.  J.  STANTON  GOULD, 
Hpv.  JOHN  T.  HOFFMAN, 
RENSSELAER  N.  HAVENS, 
JAMES  C.  H0LD£N> 


■XBCUTIVm  COMMITTEE, 

MARK  yOYT, 
JOSEPH  B*.  JOY, 
J.  Jl.  KEY8ER, 
FRANCIS  LIEBER,  LL.D., 
HENRY  P.  MARSHALL, 
SAMUEL  F.  B.  MORSE, 
JOHN  ORDRONAUX,  M.  D., 
SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.  D., 
J.  J.  OWEN,  D.  D.,  LL.D., 
GEORGE  D.  PHELPS, 
GEORGE  L.  PRENTISS,  D.  D., 
EDWARD  RICHARDSON, 
ISRAEL  RUSSELL, 
ADAM  T.  SAGKETT, 
HENRY  S.  TERBELL, 
Hon.  JAMES  H.  TITUS, 
ARCHIBALD  S.  VAN  DUZER,  E«q., 
SALEM  H.  WALES, 
E.  C.  WINES,  D.  D., 
JOHN  DAVID  WOLFE. 
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HENRY  K.  BULL,  Chairman.  WM.  C.  GILBCAN, 

WM.  T.  BOOTH,  •  GEORGE  D.  PHELPS. 

EDWARD  COOPER, 

Ex'Oj/ieio, 

JOHN  D.  WOLFE,  JOHN  H.  GRISCOM,  E.  C.  WINES. 

COKMlTTm   ON  DKTMNtlOKSj 

FRANK  W.  BALLARD,  Chairman.  HENRT  P.  MARSHALL, 

ABRAHAM  BEAL,  SABiUEL  F.  3.  MORSE, 

JNO.  A.  BRYAN,  JNO.  ORDRONAUX, 

HOWARD  CROSBY,  HENRY  S.  TBRBELL, 

JAMES  C.  HOLDEN,  SALEM  H:  WALES. 

EX'Offlfiio, 
JOHN  D.  WOLFE,  JOHN  H.  GRISCOM,  E.  C.  WINES. 

COMICITTBB  ON   DISCHABOBD  C0NTXCT8, 

STEPHEN  CUTTER,  Chairman.  GEORGE  D.  PRENTISS, 

CEPHAS  BRAINERD,  EDWARD  RICHARDSON, 

MARK  HOYT,  ISRAEL  RUSSELL, 

JOSEPH  F.  JOY,  ADAM  T.  SACKETT. 

,    JNO.  H.  KEYSER,  A.  S.  VAN  DUZER,         * 

Ex^offieio, 

J.  D.  WOLFE,  J.  H.  GRISCOM,                      E.  C.  WINES. 

COHHITTBB  OK   PBIBOM   DI8CIPLXNB, 

FRANCIS  LIEBER,  Chairman.  JNO.  STANTON  GOULD, 

WM.  F.  ALLEN,        '  RENSSELAER  N.  HAVENS, 

JNO.  H.  ANTHON,  JNO.  T.  HOFFMAN, 

THOMAS  W.  CLERKE,  SAMUEL  OSGOOD, 

ABRAHAM  B.  CONGER,  JNO.  J.  OWEN, 

PETER  COOPER,  JAMES  H.  TITUS. 

THEODORE  W.  DWIGHT, 

Ex'Officio, 

JOHN  D.  WOLFE,  JOHN  H.  GRISCOM,  E.  C.  WINES. 

LOCAL   COHHITTBBS  OV   C0BBB8P01CDIKG   MB1IBBR8. 

WMfaington  county:  rcsidenoe,  Salem—Dr.  CHARLES  B.  ALLEN,  JOHN  KINO  and 
JOHN  WILLIAMS. 

Warren  county:  residence,  Caldwell — Mr.  ARCHIBALD,  late  county  clerk,  and  Dr. 
CROMWELL.  ^ 

Clinton  county :  residence,  Pittsburgh— MORSE  KENT  PLATT,  LEMUEL  STETSON 
and  PETER  S.  PALMER. 

Franklin  county :  residence,  Malone— WILLIAM  A.  WHEELER,  FRANCIS  T.  HEATH 
and  WILLIAM  P.  CANTWELL. 

St.  Lawrence  county:  residence,  Canton—JOSEPH  BARNES,  LEVI  B.  STORES  and 
THEODORE  CALDWELL. 

Jefferson  county:  residence,  Watertown—F.  W.  HUBBARD,  Dr.  W.  V.  ROSA  and 
A.  H.  SAWYER. 

Lewis  county:  residence,  Martinsbnrgh— WILLIAM  KING,  EDWIN  S.  CADWELL  and 
ELEAZAR  ALGER. 

Oswego  county:  residencoj  Oswego  city— A.  P.  GRANT,  GILBERT  MOLLISON  and 
G.  C.  McWHORTER. 

Onoadaga  county :  residence,  Syracuse— ANDREW  D.  WHITE,  Dr.  H.  B.  WILBUR  and 
Rev.  J.  ELMENDORF. 

Essex  county :  residence,  Eliiabethtown— AUGUSTUS  C.  HAND,  Dr.  8AFF0RD  HALE 
and  CHARLES  H.  NOBLE. 


NINETEENTH  ANiNUAL  REPORT. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  York,  agreeably  to  the  requirements  of  its  charter* 
submits  to  the  Legislature  iU  nineteenth  annual  statement. 

PROSFBRITT   OF   THB   PAST  YeAR. 

The  year,  whose  operations  are  recorded  in  the  present 
report,  has  been  one  of  unexampled  prosperity,  both  as  it 
respects  our  financial  condition  and  the  breadth  of  the 
field,  over  which  our  labors  have  extended.  Private  citi»- 
zens  have  responded  to  our  appeals  with  a  generosity 
unknown  before,  and,  for  the  first  time  ih  our  history, 
both  the  State  and  city  authorities,  convinced  at  length 
of  the  important  bearings  of  our  work  upon  the  moral  and 
material  interests  of  the  community,  have  made  appro* 
priations  to  our  treasury.  Through  this  union  of  public 
and  private  munificence  we  have  been  able,  in  a  manner 
and  to  an  extent  never  before  attained,  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibilities laid  upon  us,  as  well  by  the  express  terms  of 
our  charter  as  by  the  general  obligations  of  humanity. 
And  we  desire  here  to  record  our  gratitude  to  a  benignant 
Providence  for  the  means  thus  granted  to.  discharge  the 
trust  confided  to  us.  With  what  success  these  duties  have 
been  fulfilled,  and  how  advantageously  to  the  common- 
wealth, it  will  be  for  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Legislature,  to 
judge,  after  an  examination  of  the  report  and  accompanyr 
ing  documents,  herewith  submitted  to  your  inspection.^ 


8  annual  report  of  thb 

Objects. 
It  is  deemed  proper,  at  this  point/  briefly  to  restate  to 
the  liegislature  the  nature  of  our  work  and  the  objects 
which  it  is  aimed  to  accomplish  through  this  organization. 
These  objects  are:  1.  To  give  such  counsel  and  aid  as 
may  be  judged  requisite  and  suitable  to  prisoners,  whether 
simply  arrested  and  held  for  trial,  or  finally  convicted,  or 
detained  as  witnesses.  2.  /To  encourage  and  assist  dis* 
charged  convicts  in  their  resoluticms  and  efforts  to  reform, 
by  obtaining  board  for  them  in  respectable  families,  until 
they  can  find  employment,  by  supplying  needed  articles 
of  clothing,  and  by  securing  permanent  situations  for  them 
where,  ceasing  their  spoliation  upon  the  community,  they 
can  earn  an  honest  living  and  again  become  respectbble 
aad  useful  citizens.  And  3.  To  discover  and  point  out 
the  principles  and  methods  whereby  the  government  an,d 
discipline  of  prisons,  whether  for  cities,  counties,  distxicts, 
or  states,  may  be  improved  and  perfected* 

CcyRBBSPONDINO   SECRETARY   AND   GENERAL   AoBNS?. 

A  detail  of  the  labors  of  the  Corresponding  Secpetaary 
and  Greneral  Agent  of  the  Association  will  be  found  in:tiie 
special  reports  of  those  officers,  inserted  in  the  appendix. 
In  the  report  of  the  General  Agent  are  given  a  number  of 
interesting  cases,  in  which  will  be  seen  the  n6;ture  of  our 
work,  the  good  accomplished  by  it,  and  the  encourage- 
ments which  sustain  us  in  the  prosecution  of  it. 

Detention  and  Discharged  Convict  D^partmenhs. 
We  give  the  results  of  the  yearns  work  in  the  dotation 
and  discharged  convict  departments  under  one  head,  both 
because  the  duties  in  each  are  of  the  same  general  nature, 


and  because  the  labor  is  mainly  performed  by  th^  same 
pen^n — the  General  Ageut,  In  tbe^e  t>Fo  depar4;mettt8,  ^ 
the^,  thia  officer  has  visited,  conversed  with,  and  counseled 
6,2$0  persona  in  tl^e  de^tention  prisons  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  who  were  poor  and  coinparatively  helpless,  and 
many  pf  whom  were  foreigners,  ignorant  of  our  language 
-Mid  laws.  He  has  carefully  examined  949  complainte,  in 
which  extenuating  circunistai^Lces  appeared  to  exist.  He 
procured  the  abandonment  of  351  of  these  complaints,  as 
being  either  too  frivolous  for  prosecution,  or  tiie  result  of 
{HTi^udice,  malice,  or  revenge.  He  obtained  the  discharge, 
through  the  proper  magistrates,  of  365  arrested  persons, 
who  were  yoiing  and  inexperieuQcd  in  crime,  or  innocent 
of  the  oflfences  alleged  against  them,  or  manifestly  peni- 
tent and  resolved  to  "  go  and  sin  no  more."  He  has  pro- 
vided  discharged  convicts  and  others  with  board  and  pecur 

« 

niary  aid,  till  employment  was  found  them,  tp  Hhe  number 
of  854.  He  has  furnished  with  article^  of  clothing,  more 
or  less  in  number,  128  released  criminals,  who  seemed 
anxiouB  to  reform  and  lejad  an  honest  life.  And  he  has  ob- 
tained permanent  places  of  labor  for  171  discharged  con- 
victs and  others,  from  our  penitentiaries,  jails,  workhouses, 
and  hospitals.  This  gives  a  total  of  8,068  cases  of  persons 
in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  seen,  conversed 
with,  advised,  and  aided,  in  one  way  or  another,  by  the 
Prison  Association,  wifhin  the  past  year.  Numbers  of 
t^ese  individuals,  as  also  their  friends,  have  e;xpressed  the 
most  fervent  gratitude  for  the  assistance  rendered  them, 
and  from  many  for  whom  situations  have  been  provided, 
lettei^s  of  a  hopeful  and  cheering  character  have  been 
received. 
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their  care,  asvd  mdustrioUslj  laboarmg  to  prodoote  it  Wie 
propose  to  call  the  special  atteuti^n*  of  ih0  Legislature  tp 
some  of  the  points  torched  upon,  at  less  or  greater  length, 
in  these  reports. 

Politics,  AS  connected  with  otm  PRisbNs. 

The  grand  defect  of  our  State  prison  system,  as  at  pteef- 
ent  Constituted  and  conducted,  is  instability  in  the  tenure 
of  office,  a  want  of  permanence  in  the  executive  adtoinis- 
tration.  This  instability  results  from  the  controlling 
influence  of  partizan  politics  on  that  system.  It  is  the 
bane  of  the  system,  that  it  is  made  the  ibot-ball  of  that 
power.  This  lies  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  evils  connected 
with  our  prison  system ;  and,  in  ouf  judgment,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  improve,  and  certainly  impossible  to  perfect,  the 
administration  of  the  system,  until  this  evil  is  amended. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  government  of  out 
State  prisons  should  be  freed  from  a  controlling  subjection 

* 

to  political  influence,  and  that  some  provision  to  that  end 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  fundamental  law,  when  the 
convention  to  revise  the  the  Constitution  shall  meet  in 
1866.  We  freely  acknowledge  the  importance  and  utility 
of  party  politics.  It  has  a  just  and  noble  function,  an 
appropriate  and  important  sphere.  It  is  the  enlightener, 
purifier,  and  guide  of  public  opinion  in  all  free  States.  It 
is  both  the  mainspring  and  regulator  of  the  whole  complex 
machinery  of  government  in  such  States.  Without  its 
restraining  force,  the  ruling  power,  intoxicated  by  the 
absence  of  v'gilance,  and  released  from  all  feeling  of  res- 
ponsibility, would  speedily  degenerate  into  despotism,  and 
tyranny  would  hold  a  pei^jetual   camiiral.    We'  repeat, 
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tberefbre,  ihttt,  in  a  tepeblid,  the  bfficea^d  function  of 
party  politics  iB  ia  geri^roiitt  and  iiobl©  one.  But  it  has  its 
limitB.  Theire  are  high  and  pr^cioufi  interests  in  the  Siaite, 
in  reference  to  which  the  only  prop2r  principle,  so  far  as 
this  great  and^  in  its  just  sphere,  beneficent  agency  is  con- 
cerned, is  fitly  expressed  in  the  warning,  words  of  Holy 
Writ :  "  Touch  not,  handle  not."  Religion  is  one  of  these 
interests.  Education  is  another,  And,,  surely,  the  penial 
institutions  of  the  State  constitute  a  third.  Indeed,  this 
last  named  interest  combines,  in  a  high  degree,  the  charac- 
teristics and  relationjp  of  the  other  two.  These  institutions 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  at  once  religious  and  educational. 
Their  supreme  aim,  so  far  as  the  future  of  the  persons  con- 
fine4  in  them  is  concerned^  is  reform  ;  and  of  all  true  and 
permanent  reformation,  the  leading,  vitalizing,  controlling 
elements,  are  religion  and  education — ^the  discipline  of  the 
mind  and  heart— the  enlightenment  of  the  one,  and  the 
rectification  of  the  other.  The  chief  value  of  any  system 
of  prison  discipline  consists  in  the  intelligence  and  fidelity 
with  which  its  administration  favors  the  implantation  and 
growth  of  virtuous  principles  in  the  prisorwrs.  The  ward- 
ens, chaplains,  teachers,  physicians,  matrons,  keepers,  and 
guards— 4n  short,  the  whole  prison  staflF — should,  therefore, 
be  selected  with  the  greatest  c^e,  and  retained  during 
good  behavior.  The  selection  of  the  police  force  of  each 
prison  should  be  in  the  hands* of  the  executive  head;  and 
that  ofl&oer  should  be  held  to  a  rigid  accountability  for  the 
exercise  of  the  appointing  power*  Officers  should  neyer 
be  changed  merely  because  one  political  party  has  gone 
down,  and  another  has  gone  np,  in  an  election.     This  chang- 


ing  of  prison  offiqers  .fot  political  reasons  is  one  of  tfabo 
greatest  and  moat  liurtfulotf.eiTdBtifig  evils,  ajidehouldi be: 
immediately  reformed,    j 

But  this  wlbole  sulgeot  of  th(B  relatioAt  of  politico  to  our 
State  prison  system^  bri«$y.  touched. upoai  in  tj^e  tyw  other 
reports,  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  special  reports;  on  the 
three  State  prisonsi;  and  to  that  dMeussion  we  reapecir 
fully  refer  the  members  of  the  Legislature  for  the  viewa 
entertained  by  the  Association  on  tbis  suti^cti  and  fol* 
the  suggestions  we  have  to  offer  fi>r  tl^eir  oonslderatioQ. 

The  GoNTftAOT  Svstem. 
The  AssooiaAiion  re-iterates  and  emphasizes  the  views 
heretofore  expressed  in  reference  to  what  is  called  the' 
contract  system.  The  method  of  utilizing  the  labdr  of 
convicts  by  farming  it  out  to  the  highest  bidder  is  objec- 
tionable on  m^iy  grounds^  It  is  liable  to  a  variety  of  grave 
and  pernicious  abuses,  ft  introduces  an  outside  element 
into  the  prisons,  not  at  all  in  sympathy 'with  the  true  end-s 
of  prison  life,  \mt,  qp  th^  contrary,  st]K>ngIy  adverse  to 
those  ends.  It  fosters  and  feeds  a  spirit  <yf  traffic,  among 
the  convicts,  and  itself  engages  in  ^neb  traffic,  though  all 
trafficking  on  the.  part  of  eon victs,  is  forbidden  by  ttie 
prison  rules,  as  tending,  to  obstruct  and  hinder  proper  flis- 
cipline.  It  is,  in  its  very  nature,  cruel  and  relentless  in 
its  exactions  upon  the  time  and  toil  of  convicts,  and  this 
spirit  manifests  itself  sometimes  in  extorting  full  labor 
from  invalids  from  whom,  by  the  .  doctor's  direction,  is  to. 
be  exacted  only  half  the  work  of  men,  in  health;  soqie- 
times  -in  feeing  keepers  to  induce  tlji^m  ,to  drive  the  men 
with  r^gor,  and  get  fi;om  them  aU  the  labor  p)ssible;>nd 
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soiUeiimes  in  wrongfally  Withholding  from  convicts^  on 
iktei^  didcfaarge,  the  hatd  earnings  due  ihem  for  ohrerwork. 

« 

It  is  so  avaricious  of  the  time  of  the  convicts,  that  it  op- 
poses, as  if  by  instinct,  all  measares  for  their  mental  cul- 
ture, their  moral  reformation^  and  their  preparation  for 
civil  life  by  a  suitable  industrial  training,  which  require  a 
moderate  degree  of  that  commodity.  It  is  still  further,  as 
we  think,  hostile  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  State,  in 
that  it  puts  into  the  pockets  of  individuals  profits,  which, 
under  a  wisely  devised  and  efficiently  executed  system' of 
convict  labor,  might  be  made  to  flow  into  the  public  trea- 
sury; With  these  brief  statements  and  hints,  we  refer 
your  honorable  bodies  to  the  more  ample  discussion  of  this 
topic,  which  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  special  report 
concerning  the  prison  at  Sing  Sing,  simply  adding  that  the 
views  expressed  above  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  the 
contract  system  are  those  entertaihed  by  the  most  intelli-* 
gent,  prison^  officers.  The  Eev.  John  Luckey,  in  a 
work  entitled,  "  Life  in  Sing  Sing  State  Prison,"  after 
twelve  years'  service  and  observation  as  chaplain  in  that 
prison,  does  not  hesitate ;  to  characterize  the  contract  sys- 
tem as  ^^  an  insurmountable  difficulty,  lying  in  the  way  of 
all  reforn^/'  We  may  also  add,  in  tixis  connection,  that 
the  contract  system  wjiich  was  formerly  in  use  in  Great 
Britain,  has  been  abolished  by  act  of  parliament.  The 
convicts  are,  at  present,  worked  wholly  on  account  of  the 
State,  and  tlie  new  system  is  found  to  be  both  more  pro- 
fitable in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  far  more  conducive 
to  the  reformation  of  the  convicts. 

The  Commutation  System. 
On  the  22d  of  April,  1862,  an  act  was  passed  by  the 


I^e^dature,  <^entainixig,  among  others^  the  foUowuig  pn^* 
"viBiom:  ^'  I£  he  (a  oonviot  ia  any  State  prison  or  peaitea- 
tiarj,)  8hall  diligecitljr  work  the  aiumber  of  hoiu^s  pre- 
ificribed  by  4;he  rules  of  the  prifiOB  or  peBitentiary  during 
'each  day  that  he  is  430  ordered  to  worJk,  for.  the  space  of 
4one  HKHkh,  and  if  he  <ahall  "^ell  obey  the  rules  a&d  quietly 
submit  io  the  discipline  of  the  peniteirtiary  for  the  space  of 
one  month,  he  dhaU  he  ^uatitlad,  for  every  period  of  one 
month,  for  which  he  shall  bo  work,  obey  ^ni  submit,  to  a 
oommutation  or  deduction  fire^m  the  term  for  which  he  has 
been  sentenced,  of  o«e  day.  If  he  shall  so  work  and  ob^y 
and  submit  for  the  space  of  six  or  more  auocesaive  months, 
fae  shall  he  entitled,  for  ^rery  one  of  fiaid  six  or  more  snc- 
ceseiv«e  months,  to  a  commutation  or  deduction  from  the 
term  for  which  he  was  aentenced  of  two  days,  which  two 
days  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  deduction  of  one  day  for 
each  month  hereinbefore  provided  for." 

Two  interpretations  have  been  given  to  this  provision, 
by  one  of  which  the  maximum  of  commutation  for  any 
space  of  8ix  months  is  eight  days;  by  the  other,  eighteen. 
Thi^  alleged  obscurity  of  the  law,  und  some  other  circum- 
stances,  caused  Gov,  Morgan  to  decline  all  action  under  it. 
Accordingly,  no  commutations  were  granted  by  him  during 
the  nine  months  of  his  administration  after  the  passage  of 
the  law. 

A  year  later,  an  amendatory  act  was  passed,  in  which, 
after  providing,  as  in  the  original  act,  for  a  commutation  of 
one  day  for  each  several  month,  it  is  enacted  as  follows : 
'^If.he  (the  convict,)  shall  so  work  and  obey  as  above,  and 
submit  for  the  space  of  eix  or  more  successive  months,  he 
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-shall  be  entitled,  for  every  one  of  said  six  or  moire  stltccefiB- 
ive  months,  to  a  commutation  or  dednctioli  from  the  tetm 
for  which  he  was  sentenced,  of  two  days/* 

Under  this  provision  it  is  evident  that  twelve  dftjrs  are 
ihe  maximum  of  commutation  that  can  be  earned  in  any 
BpQiCB  of  six  months.  It  would,  therefore,  be  unnecessary 
to  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  prior  act^  if  there  w6re  taSt  a 
class  of  cases,  to  which  its  provisions  are  still  rightftiUy 
applicable.  If  that  be  the  true  construction  of  the  act  of 
1862,  which  assigns  eight  days  as  the  maximum  for  any 
space  of  six  or  more  successive  mohths,  then  from  any 
such  period,  during  which  commutation  may  have  been 
earned  under  the  said  act,  four  days  less  must  be  allowed 
than  for  an  equal  period  under  the  act  of  1863.  But  if, 
according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  laW, 
eighteen  days  constitute  the  maximum,  then  the  convict, 
on  his  discharge,  will  be  entitled  to  six  days  for  each 
space  of  six  successive  months,  additional  to  the  time  al- 
lowed by  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  and  one  day  more  for 
each  month  in  excess  of  fiix. 

The  question  of  the  true  interpretation  of  the  teiginal 
act,  which  was  in  opei*ation  a  full  year,  is,  therefore,  of  lao 
little  interest  to  the  convicts  who  were  in  prison  during 
that  periods 

The  interpreters  who  contend  for  eight  days  as  the 
maximum  for  six  or  more  successive  months  affirm  that, 
in  using  that  language,  the  Legislature  meant  every  space 
of  six  or  more  successive  months,  and  not  every  one  of  s^id 
months-  Tp  this  it  is  etiough  to  reply  that  the  whole  sta- 
tute must  be  taken  together.     Every  word  ill  it  miust  be 
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snpposed  to  have  a  purpose,  and  the  whole  must  he  so  con-* 
strued  as  to  render  each  part  effective*  But,  on  the  ooh- 
struotion  given  ahove,  the  words  "  or  more,"  in  connectioit 
with  the  words  "  six  successive  months,"  cannot  he  shown 
to  have  a  purpose,  nor  can  they  be  interpreted  consistently 
with  good  sense  or  good  morals.  They  must  be  entirely 
ignored,  or  they  lead  to  absurdity.  Ignore  them,  and  the 
construction  alleged  may  be  made  to  appear  plausible  at 
least.  But  take  the  words  as  they  stand,  give  them  life; 
and  mark  the  consequence.  Five  years  of  continued  good 
conduct  constitute  but  one  space  of  '^  six  or  more  successive 
months^^'  and  entitle  the  convict  to  only  one  additional 
allowance  of  two  days,  and  to  only  sixty -4wo  days  in  the 
whole  five  years,  whereas  the  allowances  for  five  years,  with 
a  regular  outbreak  of  disorder  every  seventh  month,  would 
be  for  eight  spaces  of  six  months;  and  the  convict  would 
be  entitled  to  a  commutation  of  sixteen  days  instead  of 
two.  And  this  shortening  of  his  imprisonment  by  fourteen 
days  would  not  simply  be  in  spite  of  his  insubordination, 
bat  because  of  it.  That  is  to  say,  the  State  would  not 
reward  good  conduct  in  proportion  to  its  uninterrupted 
continuance,  but  her  choicest  acts  of  grace  would  be  re- 
served for  altematioiis  of  virtue  and  vice.  Such  a  law 
might  be  an  encouragement  to  good  conduct  for  six  months, 
but  it  would  be  an  equal  encouragement  to  bad  conduct  the 
seventh.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  this 
Legislature  ever  intended  fivLch  a  combiniation  of  absurdity 
and  immorality. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  since  the  phraseol* 

ogy  of  the  original  act  and  the  amended  act  is  the  same  in 
[Assem.  No.  65.]  2 
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ibose  parts  which  designatis  the  ao^oimt  of  domifaatatian:. 
that  nmy  be  earned,  if  the  constraction  combatted  be  the 
true  one,  it  would  follow  thiett  the  snm  total  of  conunuta- 
tion  capable  ot  being  earned  during  any  number  of  years 
of  uninterrupted  good  conduct  under  the  amended  act 
would  be  just  two  days,  for  the  whole  would  be  but  one 
fpkce  of  *^ six  or  more  successive  months.-' 

We  must,  then,  have  recourse  to  the  construction  which 
regards  the  additional  allowance  of  two  days  as  intended, 
hot  f6r  the  term  of  six  or  mdre  successive  mcmths,  but  for 
each'  month  in  the  term,  thus  giving  three  days  as  the 
ioaximum  per  month,  when  the  good  conduct  of  the  eon-* 
vict  is  maintained  for  six  months  or  more  without  intei^* 
ruption.  This  construction  avoids  all  the  absurdities  and 
d^culties  of  the  other.  Moreover,  it  is  the  obvitms  con* 
struction— 4hat  which  lies  upon  the  very  surfiice  of  the 
statute — that  which  would  first  occur  to  every  reader*  Ifc 
iakesi  the  words  ''  every  one ''  in  their  natural  sense,  a8 
Cleaning  every  one  of  the  six  months,  and  not  in  th^ 
forced  signification  of  every  space  of  six  months.  It  difr^ 
closes  a  purpose  in  the  words  ^^  or  more."  It  makes  those 
words  significant  and  effective,  requiring  the  deduction  of 
three  days  per  month  to  be  continued  for  as  many  succes- 
sive months  in  excess  of  six  as  the  conditions  of  the  law 
are  met  by  the  convict.  The  only  rational  conclusion  is, 
that  ihis  construction  of  the  law  is  the  true  one  and  cor- 
rectly s^ts  forth  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  in  its  enact* 
ment. 
'  The  establishment  of  this  construction,  if  it  has  been 
established  by  the  foregoiag  argument  or  can  be  any  others 


dmw6  after  it|  by  inevitable  sequence,  the  oblig^'tion  on  tb6» 
part  of  the  executive,  to  abide  by  it  m  determining  the 
amount  of  ccnnmutation  to  be  granted  to  any  convict,  m 
far  a9  the  eosunutation  earned  by  him  is  covered  by  the 
period  during  which  the  law  wa$  in  operation.  For 
instance,  since  the  maximum  under  the  original  statute 

* 

was  three  days  per  month,  while  under  the  statute  afr 
i^nien4ed  it  is  only  two,  if  the  convict  behaved  unexcep- 
tienably  foir  twelve  successive  monthB  while  the  former 
la^  was  in  fcnrce,  then  on  his  discharge  he  will  be  entitled 
tQ  a  deduction  from  his  term  of  sentence  of  twelve  days,  in 
f^ition  to  the  twenty-four  d^ys  to  be  remitted,  if  the  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  law  are  allowed  to  exert  their  force 
over  the  whole  period  of  his  imprisonment.  This  is  a  mate* 
rial  consideration  to  all  convicts  holding  the  relations  to  the 
old  law  indicated  above,  and  is,  we  have  reason  to  know, 

felt  by  them  to  be  so ;  bui,  what  is  still  mote  important,  if  our 
construction  of  the  law  be  correct,  it  is  essential  to  the  main-i 
tenance  of  the  honor  of  the  State  and  the  interests  of  jusn 
ticc;,  that  practical  effect  be  given  to  the  said  interpretation. 
The  principle  of  this  law  is  believed  by  this  Association 
to  be  founded  in  reason  and  justice.  The  policy  estab- 
lished by  it,  we  are  no  less  firmly  persuaded,  is  wise  in 
itself,  and,  supposing  it  to  be  permanently  incorporated 
into  our  system  of  prison  discipline,  its  operation  will  be 
fruitful  of  good  results.  The  effect  of  this  policy  wiU  be. 
to  change  materially,  in  some  respects,  the  aspect  and  con* 
dition  of  prison  life.  In  keeping  before  the  prisoner  a 
permanent  inducement  to  good  conduct,  it  will  fortify  the 
resolutions  of  many  a  feeble  mind,  and  in  others  it  will 
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counteract  the  tendency  to  feelings  of  despondency,  reck- 
lessness, and  revenge,  which  their  situation  is  apt  to 
engender,  and  in  which  many  of  them  are  prone  to 
indulge.  In  encouraging  them  to  perform  their  work 
cheerfully,  it  will,  so  far,  have  the  good  eflTect  of  converting 
coerced  into  voluntary  labor,  while,  as  a  means  of  disci- 
pline,  appealing  to  the  better  feelings  of  all  in  whom  such 
feelings  still  have  a  place,  and  substituting  rewards  in 
place  of  punishments  and  moral  instead  of  mere  brute 
force,  we  feel  confident  that,  properly  administered,  its 
effect  will  be  all  that  its  most  ardent  advocates  can  reason- 
ably desire.  A  law  of  which  all  this  can  be  said  with* 
truth,  and  we  believe  it  can  be  so  said  of  the  act  under 
consideration,  needs  no  further  vindication. 

But  the  interesting  inquiry  arises  here :  what  has  been 
the  actual  operation  and  effect  of  this  law  during  the 
twenty  months  of  its  existence  on  our  statute  books? 
In  answering  this  question  we  have  the  following  remarks 
to  submit : 

First.  Twenty  months  are  hardly  a  sufficient  length '  of 
time  whereon  to  found  an  intelligent,  reliable  judgment, 
as  to  the  permanent  results  of  a  great  innovation  upon 
long  established  usage,  such  as  that  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  our  penal  system  by  the  law  in  question. 

Secondly/.  The  history  of  the  law  and  its  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  public  authorities,  have  been  such  as 
greatly  to  obstruct  its  natural  operation,  and  hinder  the 
good  effects  which  it  was  designed  and  (as  we  believe) 
adapted  to  produce.  For  nine  months  after  its  passage, 
Govembr  Morgan  refosed  to  act  upon  it  at  all.    This  was 
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a  severe  blow  at  the  start.  Oa  its  announcement  in  onr 
State  prisons,  the -resolution  was  very  generally  formed  by 
the  convicts  to  deserve  and  obtain  its  full  benefit.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  so  at  least  we  have  been  assured,  that 
at  Sing  Sing  there  were  scarcely  ten  prisoners  whose 
minds  were  not  made  up  to  put  forth  every  effort  to  secure 
the  desired  result.  But  for  those  nine  weary  months,  this 
thing,  so  seeming  £a.ir^  proved  an  utter  delusion.  Man 
after  man,  whose  conduct  had  been  irreproachablCi  was 
seen  discharged  without  any  benefit  from  the  law.  It 
was  felt  by  the  prisoners,  and  many  of  them  loudly  declared 
that  they  were  "  humbugged,"  "  tricked,"  "  cheated  "  out 
of  their  due  and  legal  reward.  That  they  were  wronged 
out  of  it,  unjustly  denied  it,  must  be  admitted  even  by 
those  who  are  most  fastidious  in  their  use  of  language. 

What  was  to  have  been  expected  as  the  result  ?  In  the 
natural  course  of  things,  when  just  and  reasonable  hopes 
w^re  disappointed,  when  this  law,  so  big  with  promise, 
was  seen  to  produce  nothing,  the  pendulum  swung  as  far 
in  the  opposite  direction  as  it  had  been  drawn  in  the 
other;  and  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  encouragement 
gave  way  to  the  contrary  sentiments  of  discontent  and 
despondency.     Despair  took  the  place  of  hope. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  revulsion  reserved  for  these 
unhappy  men.  The  interpretation  put  upon  the  law  by 
the  convicts  was  that  which  would  occur  to  every  man  on 
itB  first  perusal,  viz :  that  by  good  behavior  for  six  or  more 
successive  months  they  might  earn  a  commutation  of  three 
days  per  month,  and  to  that  extent  shorten  the  term  of 
their  imprisonment.    When  the  law,  within  a  year  after 
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its  eiiactmeiit,  was  fed  amended  'as  to  make  the  maximuili 
deduction  from  the  term  of  sentence  tiVt>ddyB  inrtead  df 
three,  and  especially  when  the  amended  law  was  m«dfe 
practically  retroactive  in  its  operation,  and  only  two  diayB 
were  allowed  for  the  period,  dtoing  whicih  three,  as  they 
felt  and  believed,  had  been  earned,  a  general  feeling  (Jf 
disappointment  was  produced,  which  gave  rise  to  a  sort  of 
chronic  dissatisfaction — an  impression  that,  after  all,  the 
law  was  but  little  better  than  a  delusion  and  a  mockery'. 
In  effect,  it  looked,  to  convict  apprehension,  at  least,  very 
much  like  trifling  with  expectiationB,  which  the  partiefs 
themselves  had  voluntarily  raised.  How  fatal  to  liife  . 
normal  operation  of  the  la^  the  reaction  in  such  a  case 
must  have  proved,  any  reflecting  mihd  can  judge.     It 

would  not  be  strange  if  its  effect  was  disastrous  in  pre- 
cisely those  cases  in  which  the  healthful  stimulus  of  the 
law  was  most  needed.  To  many  of  these  men  the  law  Its 
now,  perhaps,  a  dead  letter ;  to  some  it  may  possibly  be 
worse,  for  human  feelings  are  subject  to  reactions,  and 
unjust  disappointments  often  induce  recklessness,  and 
sometimes  even  drive  to  desperation.  But  by  a  just  and 
generous  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  the 
future,  and  especially  by  a  return  to  the  old  maximum,-— 
perchance,  even,  if  it  should  be  judged  expedient  by  a  still 
broader  application  of  the  principle,^these  sores  may  be 
'healed,  and  the  law  may  yet  produce,  without  stint,  all  the 
good  fruits,  which  it  is  capable  of  yielding.     But, 

Thirdly.  Despite  the  serious  drawbacks  enumerated 
above,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  law  has  already 
borne  excellent  fruit,  and  that  its  direct  and  active  ten- 
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dency  is  to  promote  g6od  order^  quietness,  industry  arid 
obedience  to  pridon  rules  oil  the  part  of  convicts.  To  this 
efifect  is  the  coucurrent  testimony  of  all'  the  reports  madife 
by  the  special  committ^s  appointed  to  '^  visit,  inspect  and 
examine^'  the  three  great  penal  institutiotts  established 
and  conducted  by  State  authority*  The  Associafciom 
unhesitii^ngly  accepts  this  testimony  as  decisive  of  the 
question — ^at  least  until  the  same  is  disproved  and  rebut- 
ted by  contrary  testimony,  resting  on  results  developed 
by  future  observation  emd  experience.  Indeed,  upon  the 
evidence  befbre  us,  w^o  are  prepared  to  second  a  suggestion 
made  by  the  committee  who  inspected  Clinton  prison,  to 
the  efiect  that,  if  the  time  has  not  come  yet,  it  soon  ma}!, 
Vhen  the  principle  of  the  commutatio2i  Uw  m^y  be  judir 
ciously  extended,* 

A  member  of  the  abovenamed  committee,  and  dne  of  oilt 
vice-presidents', — the  Hon.  John  Stanton  Gould^-r-who  has 
junce  visited  the  State  praon  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  a  let^ 

« 

ter  addressed  to  the  corresponding  secreitary  of  the  Ased- 
ciation,  says:   "I  have  recently  visited  the  Ohio  Statfe 

prison,  at  Columbus,  and  find  that  the  [commutation]  law 

works  as  well  there  as  it  does  in  New  York.    It  is  thought 

— -  ■  ■  -  '         ■     .  ■  I  I . 

*  Since  the  date  of  this  report  tbe  Exeeative  of  the  State,  in  his  annaal  meuage  to  the 
LegUlfttarOy  hM  reoodkmended  th*  same  thing.  The  putage  relating  te  $hti  smhjeet  U 
appended,  and  is  as  follows : 

'*Bj  reeent  a^ts  of  the  l^egislatmre  eontioti  can,  by  good  bebartor,  iborteii  Hie  Urmbit 
their  imprisonment  twenty-fonr  days  in  each  year.  I  advise  an  extension  of  this  system. 
It  should  be  so  gradaated  that  It  iri!l  giro  more  eneouragement  to  ^onTlols  semtebced  ftr 
long  terms.  Those  who  behare  well  for  many  years  give  stronger  evidences  of  reformation 
than  can  be  shown  by  those  eonflned  for  shorter  periods.  An  allowance  for  g<^  eondnit 
should  be  made  of  one  month  on  each  of  the  first  two  years ;  of  tijro  months  on  eaoh  sucMed- 
ing  year  to  the  fifth  year;  of  tHree  months  on  each  following  year  to  tbe  tenth  y^at;  and  of 
four  months  on  eao)i  remaining  ye^r  of  the  terms  of  their  imprisonment.  Under  this  system 
a  person  sentenced  for  five  years  can  reduce  his  terra  to  four  years  anH  ISsur  mtfnths ;  those 
for  ten  years  to  9\ght  yeafs  and  one  month ;  those  for  fifteen  years  to:  elcYSQ  years  and  ftra 
months.'' ' 
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thftt  no  law  ever  passed  by  the  Legislature  has  been  so 
marked  in  its  influence  for  good  since  Ohio  has  been  a 
fitate.  The  excellent  working  of  the  law,  enabling  prison- 
ers to  earn  the  remii^ion  of  part  of  their  sentence  by  good 
conduct,  should  be  commented  on  [meaning  in  the  annual 
TCport]  in  emphatic  terms." 

That  provision  of  the  present  commutation  law^  whicli 
exacts  the  forfeiture  of  all  previously' earned  commutations 
tAv  fresh  acts  of  misconduct,  ought,  in  the  judgment  of 
this  Association,  to  be  repealed.  We  coniader  it  unwise  to 
place  the  fime  of  a  convict,  once  earned,  at  the  mercy  of 
aby  man.  We  wbuld  have  each  man  feel  that  he  is  striving 
Biot  for  chances  but  for  certainties.  If  offences  are  commit- 
ted after  time  is  earned,  let  them  be  punished  iiidepend- 
ently,  each  according  to  its  own  desert,  and  not  by  for^ 
feiture  of  time.  Let  time  once  earned  be  held  sacred.  It 
will  then  seem  to  the  convict  trebly  worth  striving  for ; 
while  the  loss  of  such  time,  under  a  contrary  rule,  would 
be  extremely  disheartaning,  and  the  possibility  of  such 
loss  must  diminish  proportionately  the  effort  to  earn  it. 

Any  possibility  of  forfeiture,  or  provision  to  that  effect 
in  the  law,  we  consider  highly  objectionable,  as  tainting 
the  whole  matter  with  uncertainty,  which  it  should  be  a 
main  object,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid.  Certainty,  good 
faith,  a  scrupulous  respect  for  every  hour  of  time  earned, 
we  regard  as  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  beneficial 
operation  of  the  law. 

And  this  should  be  placed,  as  far  as  practicable,  beyond 
contingency  j  more  especially  in  view  of  the  frequent 
changes  in  the  executive  administration  of  our  prisons, 
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which  must  ever  occur  under  our  existing  prison  system. 
The  confidence  felt  by  convicts  in  one  set  of  officers  may 
not  be  extended  to  their  successors,  and  may  not,  in  point 
of  fact,  be  deserved  by  them.  We  are,  therefore,  opposed 
to  placing  time  earned  at  the  mercy  of  we  know  not  who ; 
and  no  one  we  think  will  seriously  adviise  it,  who  justly 
estimates  what  must  be  its  effect  upon  the  operation  of  the 
law.  We  would  have  legislation  of  this  sort,  whose  whole 
design  and  operation  is  to  bestow  grace  upon  the  fallen, 
conducted,  not  in  a  reluctant  and  grudging,  but  a  free,  gen- 
erous, whole-souled  spirit ;  that  is,  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
a  great  and  ma^animous  State,  and  calculated  to  inspire 
the  respect  and  confidence,  as  well  as  the  gratitude,  of 
those  whom  it  is  designed  to  affect. 

Batuinq  Facilities  fob./ Convicts. 
Commendation  is  due,  and  is  very  cordially  awarded  by 
this  Association,  to  the  Inspectors  and  officers  of  the  State 
prisons  for  the  efforts  they  are  making  to  promote  personal 
cleanliness  among  the  convicts  by  the  erection  of  baths  for 
their  use.  A  fine  plunge  bath  has  been  completed  at  Sing 
Sing,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hubbell ;  and  orders 
have  been  given  by  the  Inspectors  for  a  similar  convenience 
at  Clinton  prison.  There  are  several  reservoirs  which  fur- 
nish facilities  for  bathing  at  Auburn,  and  it  is  in  contem- 
plation to  arrange  a  bath-room  in  one  of  the  basements  a€ 
present  unoccupied.  The  Association  hail  with  pleasure 
these  tokens  of  improvement  in  this  direction,  because  of 
the  high  opinion  they  entertain  of  the  influence  of  personal 
cleanliness  on  the  formation  of  character.  It  has  been 
said  with  truth,  that  clean  rogues  are  about  as  plenty  as 
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■white  blackberries.  It  is  irdpcfrtfiiit,  however,  that  tbe 
means  of  ablution  should  be  such  and  so  arranged  that  It 
can  be  practiced  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  bath  is  not  so  absolutely  necessary  in  cold 
BS  iti  hot  weather;  yet  it  is,  at  all  times,  refreshing, 
healthfhl,  and  invigorating.  Many  of  the  employments  in 
our  prisons  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  frequent  use  of 
the  bath  is  demanded  as  well  to  insure  self-respect  as  to 
promote  health ;  for  who  so  degraded  as  not  to  feel  a  deeper 
degradation  firom  personal  uncleanliness,  and  what  agency 
more  elevating  and  reformatory  than  the  habit  of  personal 
neatness?  To  encourage  such  a  habit,  our  prisons  shonl^^ 
be  provided  with  both  warm  and  cold  baths,  and  the  pris- 
oners should  be  required  to  make  frequeiat  ablutions  of  the 
entire  person.  In  connection  with  the  bath,  constant  use 
should  be  made  of  the  flesh  bfush.  The  importance  of  this 
as  a  means  of  refreshment  and  health  has  been  pointed  out 
in  the  special  report  on  Sing  Sing  prison,  to  which  refei»- 
ence  is  here  made. 

Solitary  Cells  for  Incorrigible  Prisoners. 
By  the  general  prison  law  of  1847,  chap.  460,  title  2, 
art.  1,  sections  44  and  45,  it  is  made  the  dlity  of  the  Inspecf- 
tors  to  cause  to  be  erected  of  stone,  and  in  such  manneir  as 
to  render  them  safe  and  secure,  in  each  of  the  State  pris- 
ons of  this  State  separate  cells  or  rooms,  not  less  in  their 
dimensions  in  the  clear  than  996  cubic  feet,  not  exceeding 
20  at  Sing  Sing  prison,  10  at  Auburn  prison,  and  5  at  Clin- 
ton prison ;  said  cells  to  be  used  as  plttces  of  solitary  con- 
finement for  vicious,  dangerous,  and  incorrigible  convicts, 
where  they  shall  be  kept  at  hard  labor  for  such  time  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Board  of  Inspectors  may  pre- 


ficribe,  and  \>e  employed,  as  &ir  as  may  be  practicable,  at 
the  same  trade  or  business  as  before  such  solitary  confine- 
ment. This  law  has  hitherto  remained  a  dead  letter, 
though  a  movement,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  has  recently 
been  set  on  foot  by  the  Inspectors,  with  a  view  to  carrying 
it  into  effect.  A  muchnieeded  improvement  would  be 
efifected  by  the  execution  of  this  enactment.  There  are 
now  confined  in  the  State  prisons  a  number  of  murderers, 
some  of  whom  have  had  their  sentences  commuted  to  inv- 
prisonment  for  life ;  and  others,  having  been  sentenced  to 
death,  are  awaiting  the  Governor'^  warrant  for  their  execu- 
tion. Two  of  the  latter  class  in  Clinton  prison  were  conr 
Ticted  for  murdering  their  keeper.  It  is  obvious,  as  no- 
ticed in  the  special  report  upon  that  prison,  that  the  law  * 
has  no  terrors  in  store  and  available*  for  the  restraint  of 
this  class  of  prisoners.  It  has  already  exhausted  its  power 
in  dooming  them  to  die.  Such  men  should  be  placed  in 
circumstances  where  it  will  be  impossible  for, them  to  do 
further  harm.  This  is  demanded  by  justice  to  the  keepers 
as  well  as  to  the  other  convicts.  There  is  another  class  o£ 
convicts  for  whom  such  cells  should  be  provided.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  prohibit  things  in  a  prison,  not  because 
they  are  bad  in  themselves,  but  because,  if  allowed,  the 
privilege  might  be  abused  by  bad  men.  Some  of  the  most 
annoying  and  irritating  of  these  restraints  might  be  re- 
moved with  safety,  if  a  few  mischievous  men  were  with- 
drawn from  the  body  of  the  prisoners.  The  multiplication 
of  offences,  which  are  merely  mala  prohibita,  and  not  mala 
per  se^  is  always  prejudicial  to  discipline,  and  adverse  to  the 
ref(Hrmation  of  offenders.  The  erection  of  the  cells  con- 
templated by  i\fiQ  law,  ajad  the  incarceration  of  dangeroup 
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and  irreclaimable  men  within  them,  would  greatly  reduce 
this  class  of  o£fences  by  reducing  the  necessity  for  the  pro- 
hibitions which  create  them;  would  increase  the  security 
and  comfort  of  the  officers ;  and  would  materially  promote 
the  objects  of  prison  discipline. 

Ventilation  op  the  Prisons. 
All  the  special  reports  on  the  State  prisons  speak  of  the 
imperfect  ventilation  secured  by  existing  arrangements  for 
the  introduction  of  pure  air  into  the  prison  cells.  The  odor 
of  the  cells,  even  in  the  day  time,  is  disagreeable,  and  in 
^he  night  it  is  very  oflFensive.  Whether  the  desirable  re- 
sult of  a  perfect  ventilation  of  our  prisons,  or  even  one  ap- 
proaching perfection,  can  be  secured  in  the  present  build- 
*  ings,  is  perhaps  somewhat  problematical ;  but  certainly  the 
question  is  one  which  deserves  a  thorough  investigation, 
and  whatever  can  be  done  ought  to  be  done  to  remedy,  to 
the  utmost  extent  possible,  existing  defects.  The  subject 
of  ventilation  has  often  been  introduced  into  prison  reports, 
but  the  evils  resulting  from  impure  air  seem  yet  to  be 
very  imperfectly  understood  by  the  Legislature.  More 
particularly,  the  relation  between  vitiated  air  and  that  ill 
temper^  which  generally  precedes  acts  of  violence  on  the 
part  of  prisoners,  is  by  no  means  adequately  comprehended 
either  by  law  makers  or  prison  officers. 

The  Secular  Instruction  of  the  Convicts. 
It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  reports  of  the  several 
committees  appointed  to  inspect  our  three  State  prisons, 
that  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  that  work  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  the  method  of  imparting  secular  instruction 
to  convicts  who  stand  in  need  of  it,  is  wretchedly  inade- 
quate to  the  end  in  view.    The  method  consists  in  the  em- 
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ployment  of  two  teachers  for  each  prison,  who  spend  (saj) 
an  hour  and  a  half  every  evening  in  going  from  cell  to  cell, 
and  giving,  as  a  matter  of  course,  exceedingly  brief  lessons 
to  an  exceedingly  limited  number  of  convicts ;  and  yet,  ^ 
with  all  the  haste  they  can  make,  some  weeks  will  or- 
dinarily be  consumed  in  making  a  single  round.  We  be- 
lieve thaf  the  gentlemen  employed  do  as  well  as  they  can 
under  the  circumstances ;  but  the  system,  though  undoubt- 
edly better  than  nothing,  is  still  radically  defective.  There 
is  not  only  room  for  improvement,  but  an  imperative  Je- 
mand  for  it.    A  competent  teacher  ought  to  be  employed 

who  should  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work,  and  the 
prisoners  whd  require  lessons  should  be  collected  in  a  class- 
room for  an  hour  or  so  each  day.  If  necessary,  a  few  of 
the  better  educated  and  more  trustworthy  convicts  might 
be  detailed  to  assist  in  the  work  of  instruction.  In  this 
way  more  useful  instruction  could  be  given  in  one  or  two  . 
hours  than  is  now  communicated  in  a  month.  The  reports 
of  prisons  in  this  and  other  States  enumerate  many  who 
have  first  learned  their  letters  as  convicts,  and  some  have 
esteemed  the  knowledge  gained  in  prison  as  worth^all  the 
ignominy,  toil  and  suffering,  which  furnished  the  occasion 
of  acquiring  it.  We  coul(l  point  to  more  than  one,  who  are 
now  filling  important  and  lucrative  positions  through  the 
education  which  they  gained  in  prison,  having  never  ac- 
quired even  the  first  rudiments  of  book  learning  till  after 
their  incarceration.  One  of  these  persons  holds  the  place 
of  book-keeper  in  a  house  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Rewards. 
This  Assoiiiation  has  often,  in  pi^vious  reports,  expressed 
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lie  opinion  in  favor  of  introducing  into  the  administraticm 
pf  our  prison  system,  the  Btitnulus  of  a  well-considered  and 
oarefully  adjusted  scheme  of  rewards  for  the'  encourage-^ 
ment  of  good  conduct  in  tibie  prisoners.  We  will  do  no 
in<»:e  at  present  than  to  re-iterate  our  former  views,  anci  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  community, 
tp  those  portions  of  the  special  reports  on  the  Sitag  Sing^ 
and  Clinton  prisons,  in  which,  particularly  tl;ie  former, 
thjis  subject  is  discussed  at  considerable  length. 

Pabdons. 

The  important  question  of  the  pardoning  power,  in 

respect  to  the  general  policy  of  this  prerogative,  its  actual 

extent,  and  the  necessary  limitatiofts  to  be  affixed  to  it,  is 

discussed  at  much  length  in  the  special  report  on  Sing  Sing 

prison.  The  committee,  by  whom  that  report  was  pre- 
pared,* have  reached,  through  their  inquiries,  and  have 
announced,  as  the  result  of  the  same,  a  conclusion  favora^ 
ble  to  the  establishment  of  a  commission  or  board  of  par* 
don,  designed  to  aid  the  executive  by  a  thorough  investi* 
gation  of  the  cases  brought  before  them  in  applications  for 
pardon  made  by  convicts  or  their  friends.  For  the  views 
and  arguments  of  the  report,  in  detail,  the  Legislature  is 
referred  to  the  document  itself,  a,3  it  will  be  found  printed 
in  the  appendix. 

Inspection^  op  County  Prisons. 
There  are  sixty  counties  in  the  State,  in  all  but  four  or 
five  of  which  the  prisons  have  been  "  visited,  inspected,  and 
examined,"  agreeably  to  the  requisitions  of  our  charter. 
The  gentlemen  to  whom  these  coimties  were  assigned,  were 
triable,  from  various  causefi^  to  fulfil  the  duty  laid  upon 
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tliyem,  and  when  the  failure  became  known,  it  was  too  late 
for  others  to  repUpe  them  in  the  labor.  For  a  detail  of  the 
results  of  these  inspections,  the  Legislature  and  the  public 
are  referred  to  the  special  reports,  in  which  thehp-  ^e  em- 
bodiedi  and  which  will  be  printed,  in  extenso^  in  the  appen- 
dix. In  the  general  report,  we  can  only  present  a  sum- 
mary of  results,  suggestions,  and  recommendations,  drawn 

from  and  based  upon  the  above-mentioned  detail. 

We  would  remark,  in  a  preliminary  way,  that  the  con-- 
ditioQ  of  our  county  jails  is  very  far  from  being  'what  an 
enlightened  regard  to  the  public  interest,  no  less  than  the 
voice  of  religion  and  the  behests  of  humanity,  require  that 
it  should  be.  Indeed,  the  great  and  overshadowing  defi- 
ciency of  Ihe  penal  system  of  our  State  lies  in  just  this 
class  of  prisons.  The  deficiency,  however,  even  here,  is 
not  so  much  in  the  provisions  of  law  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject, as  in  the  failure  to  carry  existing  statutes  into  effect; 
The  entire  system  of  arrangements  and  government  in  our 
county  jails  needs  a  radical  reform-needs,  in  fact,  revolu- 
tionizing.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  the  great  work  before 
the  friends  of  prison  reform  at  the  present  time.  It  is  cer- 
tainly, till  accomplished,  a  material  part  of  the  mission  of 
this  Association.  It  is  a  herculean  labor,  no  doubt,  but  we 
feel  confident  that  it  can  be  done.  Faith,  patience,  zeal, 
prayer,  activity,  and  co-operative  effort  are  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  problem ;  but,  these  elements  being  given, 
the  solution  of  the  problem — the  success  of  the  undertak- 
ing-i^  certain.  The  system,  as  now  existing,  must  be 
approached,  prudently^  no  doubt,  and  in  meekness  of  wis- 
dom ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  must  be  approached,  assailed,  and 
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battered  with  the  weapons  of  truth,  of  reason,  of  argument, 
and  of  godlike  love,  till  it  is  swept  away  by  the  force  of  the 
assault,  and  a  new  and  better  system  adopted  in  its  place. 
We  will  now  briefly  state  what  appear  to  us  the  mdst 
.  objectionable  features  in  the  condition*  and  working  of  our 
county  jails,  so  far  as  the  same  are  presented  in  the  special 
reports  herewith  submitted : 

1.  The  accommodations  of  these  prisons  are  far  too 
limited.  As  a  general  thing  they  are  not  more  than  half, 
often  indeed  less  than  half,  as  large  as  they  ought  to  be, 
considering  the  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  them,  and 
the  true  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  them. 

2.  They  are  for  the  most  part  insecure.  This  is  obvious, 
as  it  respects  the  greater  part  of  these  institutions  on  a 
very  slight  inspection,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  numerous 
escapes  eflfected.  Even  where  escapes  are  prevented,  it  is 
in  many  cases  more  by  the  vigilance  of  the  officers,  than 
from  the  security  of  the  prison  walls. 

3.  Very  many  of  the  jails  afford. too  greett  facilities  for 
communication  with  the  outside  world.  Every  prison 
should  present  a  dead  wall  to  the  street,  or,  what  is  better, 
should  be  removed  altogether  from  the  street  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  thick  and  high  enclosure  of  stone  or 
brick.  But  the  windows  of  some  of  the  jails  open  directly 
upon  the  highway,  and  of  others  free  access  can  be  had  to 
them,  so  that  whoever  chooses  may  converse  with  the 
inmates,  as  in  some  cases  outsiders  were  seen  to  do  in 
open  day  by  our  committees ;  and  liquor  and  even  imple- 
ments for  "  digging  out  **  and  breaking  jail  may  be  drawn 
up  at  night  almost  ad  libitum. 
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4.  The  internal  arrangements  of  most  of  the  jails  are 
inconvenient,  nnsatisfactorj,  and  demoralizing.  This,  in- 
deed,  results  necessarily  from  the  defect  first  noticed,  the 
scanty  proportions  of  the  greater  part  of  the  prison  build- 
ings. Such  a  thing  as  separation  of  the  prisoners  is 
impossible ;  nor  can  there  be  any  such  classification  of 
them  as  the  law  requires.-  Indeed,  no  classification,  of 
any  value,  is,  or  can  be,  attempted.  The  drunk  and  the 
sober  are  in  some  instances  separated  into  two  groups ;  but 
even  this  is  not  in  most  cases  possible.  And  everywhere 
the  young  and  the  old,  the  novice  an4  the  expert,  the 
transgressor  who  has  fallen  but  once  and  the  practised  and 
hardened  offender  who  has  committed  his  score  of  felonies, 
are  thrown  together  in  a  common  apartment,  where  they 
•have  nothing  to  do  the  livelong  day  but  to  recount  old 
deeds  of  villany,  and  concoct  schemes  for  the  commission 
of  new  ones.  Here  the  young,  the  inexperienced,  those 
who  have  taken  but  felv  and  trembling  steps  in  the  way  of 
transgression,  and  even  the  wholly  innocent  and  uncon- 
lAminated,  have  their  passions  excited  and  their  imagina- 
tion inflamed  by  impure  or  thrilling  recitals,  and  are 
quickly  and  surely  initiated  into  all  the  arts  and  myste- 
ries of  cringe.  Though  in  no  instance  are  men  and  women 
reported  as  Qccupying  the  same  room,  yet  in  several  cases 
the  male  and  female  wards  are  so  situated  relatively  to 
each,  that  the  men  can  go  to  the  door  of  the  women, 
and  converse  with  them  as  freely  as  if  they  were  in  the 
same  apartment.  In  one  prison  the  dark  cells»  used  for 
confining  men  who  have  violated  the  rules  of  prison  life, 

are  actually  situated  within  the  ward  of  the  women.    In 
*  [Assem.  No.  65.]  3 
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another,  the  men  and  women  are  in  different  tiers  of  the 
same  block  of  cells,  whose  doors  open  into  the  same  hall, 
and  the  two  sexes  are  separated  from  each  other  only  by  a 
grated  iron  floor.  In  a  third,  the  sexes  occupy  alternately 
the  same  apartments  during  different  portions  of  the  day. 
In  still  a  fourth,  the  women  at  the  time  of  the  inspection, 
were  kept  constantly  locked  in  certain  cells  of  the  male 
ward,  and  separated  from  the  men,  therefore,  only  by 
grated  iron  doors.  This  was  not  done  because  there  was  not 
a  distinct  ward  for  the  women,  but  from  motives  of  economy, 
and  because  it  being  cold  weather  this  arrangement  would 
enable  the  authorities  to  dispense  with  one  fire.  The 
effect  of  internal  arrangements  so  defective  and  objection-^ 
able  as  those  above  described,  must,  of  necessity,  be  to 
make  our  county  prisons  nurseries  of  vice,  and  not,  as  all  * 
prisons  ought  to  be,  schools  of  reformation.  So  deeply  is 
this  felt  by  some  of  our  best  and  wisest  magistrates  that 
they  sometimes  actually  let  yoimg  offenders  go  free  rather 
than  send  .them  to  jail,  judging  such  a  disposition  of  them 
the  least  of  two  evils.  Recorder  Harman,  of  Oswego, 
informed  a  member  of  one  of  our  committees  that  he 
often  pursued  this  course,  and  felt  that  he  was  thereby 
serving  the  cause  of  virtue  and  promoting  the,  true  inter- 
ests of  the  community.  What  horror  would  sieze  the 
people  of  this  State,  if  any  one  should  propose  to  open  in 
every  county^  a  school  to  train  our  youth  in  vice,  and  make 
them  adepts  in  crime !  Yet  this  is  what  is,  in  effect,  done 
(by  the  aggregation  in  one  company  of  so  many  prisoners 
of  every  grade  of  crime  and  of  no  crime,)  in  very  many, 
we  fear  that  we  ought  to  say  in  most,  of  our  county 
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prisons.  They  are  far  better  adapted,  and  their  tendency 
must,  in  point  of  fact,  be  rather  to  make  criminals  than  to 
reform  or  even  to  punish  them. 

5.  The  ventilation  of  the  county  prisons,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  is  most  imperfect.  Almost  everywhere  the 
air  of  the  cells,  especially  at  night,  is  extremely  foul  and 
offensive.  **  Intolerable  "  would  scarce  be  too  strong  a  term 
for  describing  its  condition  in  some  of  the  jails. 

6.  The  greater  part  of  this  class  of  prisons  are  horribly 
infested  with  vermin  of  various  name.  Every  fissure, 
crack,  hole  or  opening  of  whatever  sort  in  the  walls  of  the 
cells,  and  in  the  wooden  bedsteads  or  bunks,  swarms  with 
these  pestilent  insects. 

7.  Though  the  statement  now  about  to  be  submitted  is, 
happily,  not  true  as  respects  the  great  majority  of  the  jails, 
yet,  unhappily,  it  is  true  in  respect  to  some  of  them,  viz : 
that  neither  wash-basins,  soap,  towels  or  combs  are  pro- 
vided for  the  prisoners;   and,  in'  a  still  greater  number, 

there  is  no  positive  requirement  that  the  prisoners  wash 
themselves  daily,  but  the  matter  is  left  to  their  own  taste. 

■ 

Neglect  here  is  deserving  of  the  severest  censure,  both 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  thing  neglected,  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  evil  might  be  obviated.  There  is  a 
close  connexion  between  the  formation  of  habits  of  per- 
sonal neatness  in  a  prisoner  and  the  reformation  of  his 
character.  Hence  an  abundant  supply  of  soap,  as  well  as 
water,  should  be  furnished  him,  this  article  being  indispens- 
able to  the  cleanliness,  and  consequently  to  the  health, 
comfort  and  self-respect  of  the  man  within  no  less.than  of 
the  man  without  the  walls  of  a  prison. 
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8.  In  none  of  the  county  prisons  reported  upon,  except 
that  in  the  city  of  Oswego,  is  work  required  of  the  prison- 
ers.  Indeed,  nowhere  else  could  they  he  made  to  work 
under  existing  arrangements  and  within  the  limited  space 
allotted  to  them.  This  is  a  grievous  deficiency,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  idleness  is  the  mother  of  crime,  and 
because,  secondly,  in  at  least  the  liEirger  and  more  numer- 
ously populated  prisons  the  labor  of  the  inmates  might  be 
made  to  contribute  materially  to  their  support.  It  has  just 
been  mentioned  that  a  system  of  hard  labor  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  jail  at  Oswego.  This  reform  (for  we  cer- 
tainly regard  it  as  such)  was  accomplished  in  the  following 
manner:  An  extensive  chair  manufactoring  firm  of  that 
city  offered  to  erect  a  workhouse, — which  was  done  at  an 
expense  of  about  $2,000, — and  take  in  payment  for  it  the 
labor  of  the  prisoners  for  three  years ;  the  structure,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  to  be  the  property  of  the  coimty.  This 
proposition  was  accepted  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  and 
in  January  last  the  new  system  was  inaugurated.  Thus 
far  it  has  worked  well,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned, except,  it  may  be,  some  of  the  prisoners,  who  would 
rather  spend  their  time  in  idleness  than  in  the  toil  of  the 
workshop. 

9.  The  means  of  intellectual  enlightenment  and  culture 
are  not  provided  systematically  in  any  of  the  jails ;  and, 
although  something  is  done  in  some  of  them  by  sheriffs 
and  keepers,  and  the  members  of  their  families,  much  to 
the  credit  of  these  persons,  particularly  in  the  counties  of 
Chemung  and  Orleans,  yet  the  provision  is  necessarily  both 
limited  and  irregular.     There  is  not  a  library  in  a  single 
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county  prison  in  the  State,  belonging  to  the  prison  itself, 
80  far  as  reported.  In  some  of  them  not  a  solitary  book 
was  found :  no,  not  even  a  bible,  hymn-book,  tract,  or  scrap 
of  printing  of  any  kind.  This  is  a  lack  which  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  a^d  which  cannot  fail  to  bear  bitter  &uit.  It 
is  in  sad  contrast  with  the  state  of  things  in  English  prisons 
of  the  same  class.  In  a  recent  report  of  J.  G.  Perry,  Esq^, 
inspector  of  prisons  to  her  Majesty,  giving  the  results  of  a 
tour  of  iniipection  to  nearly  one  hundred  prisons,  it  is  stated 
that  in  almost  every  one  of  them  a  library  is  provided  for 
the  use  of  the  prisoners,  and  generally  the  record  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  supply  of  books  is  ample,  as  well  as  appro* 
priate.  For  its  own  sake,  at  least,  if  not  for  the  sake 
ci  the  men  and  women  immured  within  the  jails,  society 
should  see  to  it  that  the  prisoners  are  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  reading  matter  suited  to  their  wants;  and 
this  more  especially,  as  the  weary  hours  are  begtiiled  by 
no  manual  employments. 

10.  Still  more  important  is  the  lack  of  religious  effort 
and  religious  influences  in  our  county  prisons.  The  law 
provides  that  there  shaH  be  a  bible  in  every  prison  cell. 
In  a  few  cases  this  provision  we  believe  is  complied  with 
to  the  letter.  '  In  very  many  cases  the  jails  have  one  or 
more  bibles  for  the  use  of  the  inmates,  but  cases  are  not 
wanting  where  not  a  solitary  copy  of  the  scriptures  is 
found  within  the  prison  walls.  Again,  the  law  provides 
that  wherever  there  is  a  room  suitable  fo(r  the  purpose, 
and  a  clergyman  of  the  neighbcMrhood  can  be  secured  to 
offidate,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  shall  endeavor  to  have 
at  least  one  religious  service  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  this 
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law^  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  other,  seems  to  be  a 
dead  letter.  It  is  true,  and  we  rejoice  to  record  the  fact, 
that  there  are  jails— quite  %  number  of  them — ^where  the 
law  is  earned  out  literally  (as  in  Troy,  Newburgh,  Syra- 
cuse and  elsewhere)  by  providing  clergymen  to  officiate, 
and  others  (as  in  Elmira)  where  it  is  carried  out  substan- 
tially through  the  volunteer  efforts  of  pious  laymen.  But 
these,  after  all,  are  exceptional  cases.  In  the  major  part  of 
the  prisons  nothing  like  systematic,  scarcely  indeed  occa- 
sional, religious  instruction  is  imparted.  It  is  deplorable 
to  contemplate  to  what  an  extent  insensibility  and  indif- 
ference  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  inmates  of  our  jails 
have  seized  upon  the  community.  With  perhaps  a  few 
happy  exceptions,  little  effort  seems  to  be  anywhere  put 
forth  in  their  behalf  There  are  sheriffs  who  informed 
the  committee  of  this  Association  that  during  their  entire 
term  of  office,  then  covering  nearly  two  years,  not  a 
solitary  individual,  minister  or  layman,  had  crossed  the 
threshold  of  their  prisons  to  administer  spiritual  consola- 
tions and  counsels  to  the  prisoners,  or  to  seek  in  any  way 
their  spiritual  well  being. 

1 1 .  But  even  where  the  law  referred  to  in  the  last  par- 
agraph is  complied  with,  and  divine  service  is  held  in  the 
county  prisons  on  the  Lord's  day,  it  very  often  happens, 
indeed  it  most  commonly  happens,  that  all  moral  and  re^ 
ligious  instruction,  all  efforts  to  lead  the  wretched  beings 
who  form  the  populations  of  these  prisons  in  the  way  of 
life,  and  to  effect  a  thorough  and  permanent  reformation 
of  heart  and  conduct,  are  nullified  or  greatly  impeded  by 
the  imtoward  circumstances  surrounding  them.     As  there 
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is  no  separation,  but  all  are  obliged  to  congregate  in  a 
common  apartment,  scarc^y  have  the  benevolent  indivi- 
duals who  officiated  left  the  room  where  the  services  was 
held  before  the  more  evil  disposed  and  hardened  of  the 
prisoners  begin  to  scoff  and  jeer  and  make  sport  of  what- 
ever has  been  said  or  done.  If  any  good  impressions,  as 
is  undoubtedly  often  the  case,  have  been  made  upon  any 
minds,  such  impressions  are  speedily  effiftced  amid  scenes 
of  sportive  merriment  or  ribald  blasphemy. 

The  defects  enumerated  under  the  foregoing  heads  are 
certainly  of  serious  import,  and  none  can  be  more  sensible 
either  of  their  existence  or  their  gravity  than  the  officers 
t — ^the, sheriffs  and  jail  keepers — who  are  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  institutions  in  which  they  are  found 
to  exist,  and  whose  usefulness  they  so  much  impede*  Many 
of  these  p^scms  have  entreated  the  Association,  through  its 
committees,  to  put  forth  its  utmost  efforts  to  secure  the 
needed  reformation.  In  some  instances  the  evils  specified 
might  be  remedied  by  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
present  buildings,  but  in  general  the  cure  can  be  effected 
only  by  the  demolition  of  existing  structures,  and  the 
erection  of  new.  ones  upon  a  plan  fitted  to  secure  the 
genuine  and  appropriate  ol^ects  of  such  institutions. 

Local  Committsn  of  Cobrbspondino  Mbmbbbs, 
Something  m^y  be  done,  however,  by  this  Association 
to  remedy  one  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  county  jails  as 
now  administered.  The  agency  by  which  this  result  may 
be  accomplished  is  indicated  in  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  at  the  stated  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  in  November : 
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Resolvedy  That  the  poHcj  of  local  committeeB  of  correspond- 
ing members  in  tlie  several  counties  of  the  gtate,  to  supervise 
the  jails  of  said  counties,  is  approved  by  the  JExecative  Com- 
mittee; that  such  local  committees  be  appointed  in  each  county, 
whenever  there  is  a  prospect  of  advantageous  results  from  the 
earned 

Such,  then,  id  the  system  to  be  inaugurated  by  the 
board  at  the  earliest  moment  it  can  be  done  with  promise 
of  beneficial  results.  The  object  will  be  to  secure  citizens 
to  serve  on  the  proposed  committees  who  will  take  an  in* 
terest  in  the  prison,  visit  the  prisoners,  see  that  the  jail 
laws  are  carried  out  as  far  as  practicable,  procure  through 
th^  liberality  of  the  public  suitable  books  and  papers  for 
the  use  of  the  inmates,  hold  Sabbath  schools  and  other 
religioua  services  for  their  benefit,  and.  seek  by  all  proper 
means  at  their  command  to  promote  their  moral  improve- 
ment and  permanent  reformation.  This  agency,  it  is  he* 
lieved,  will  prove  more  eflPective  jfor  good  than  auxiliary 
societies,  even  if  such  could  be  formed,  both  because  the 
machinery  will  be  simpler  and  the  relation  to  the  parent 
organization  closer  and  more  vital. 

Ikspection  op  Penitentiaries. 
When  we  turn  from  the  county  prisons  to  the  peniten-* 
tiaried,  or  workhouses,  as  they  are  indifferently  called,  we 
encounter  a  class  of  institutionid  differing  from  the  fbrmer 
not  only  in  their  principles  and  objects,  but  in  thein  modes 
of  adminifitration  as  welL  Excluding  fr(mi  our  bonsider- 
ation  for  the  present  the  penitentiary  on  Blackwell's  Is- 
land, which  forms  a  class  by  itself,  we  observe  that  there 
are  five  of  these  county  penitentiaries  in  the  State,  vie  i 
one  in  Kings  county,  at  Flatbush;  one  in  Albany  countyi 
at  Albany ;  one  in  Onondaga  county,  at  Syracuse ;  one  in 
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Monroe  county,  at  Rochester ;  and  one  in  Erie  county,  at 
Buffalo.  These  prisons^  as  will  be  seen  by  an  examination 
of  the  special  reports  relating  to  them  and  printed  in  the 
appendix,  are  really  admirable  institutions,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  conducted  with  prudence  and  ability. 

The  project  of  establishing  county  work-houses,  like 
every  other  good  work  in  the  way  of  social  reform,  encoun* 
tered  everywhere,  on  its  first  prdposal,  vigorous  opposition. 
But  truth,  reason,  'and  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  en« 
lightened  fnends  of  prison  re&mn  at  length  prevailed,  and 
the  work^house  system  was  inaugurated.  Three  controlling 
considerations  moved  the  citizens  who  originated  this  sys- 
tem in  the  several  localities  where  it  has  been  adopted — 
three  supreme  objects  were  aimed  at  by  them,  viz.,  the 
reformation  of  criminals,  the  diminution  of  crime,  and  a 
lessened  expenditure  in  the  administration  of  penal  jbstice« 
All  these  objects^  it  is  thought  by  persons  on  the  spot  most 
competent  to  judge,  have  been,  in  a  good  degree,  realized 
by  th^  system.  The  Albany  and  Monroe  county  peniten- 
tiaries not  only  defray  all  expenses  by  the  labor  of  the 
prisoners,  but  yield  a  considerable  surplus  revenue  to  their 
respective  counties.     The   Onondaga  penitentiary  really 

■ 

does  the  same  thing,  though  not  apparently,  because,  as  the 
county  jail  is  in  the  penitentiary,  the  latter  is  made  to  sup- 
port the  former,,  and  the  accounts  of  both  are  kept  together. 
The  Erie  county  penitentiary  does  not  pay  its  way ;  but 
the  reason  is,  that,  as  it  receives  few  inmates  from  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Erie  county,  it  has  little  revenue  from  the 
boarding  of  outsiders,  and  the  average  duration  of  the  sen- 
tences of  its  prisoners  being  much  shorter,  their  labor  is  con- 
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Beqaently  less  profitable.  Foreign  counties,  it  should  be 
remarked,  send  none  beyond  their  own  limits,  whose  terms 
of  sentence  are  for  a  less  period  than  ninety  days.  The 
report  on  Kings  county  penitentiary  does  not  show  what 
relation  exists  there  between  the  earnings  and  the  expenses. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  inspect  all  the  prisons  of 
every  grade  in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York.     A  vari- 
ety of  circumstances,  which  need  not  be  detailed,  occurred 
to  delay  the  work  of  inspection,  until  it  was  too  late  to 
visit  all  the  prisons,  or  to  make  a  thoroi:^h  examination  of 
those  which  were  visited.     The  Association,  without  in^ 
tending  the  slightest  censure,  may  be  permitted  to  express 
its  regret  that  the  gentlemen  composing  the   committee 
were  unable  to  complete  the  task  assigned  them.    One  purt 
of  their  wbrk,  however — ^the  inspection  of  the  hospital  on 
Black^ell's  Island — ^was  performed  with  much  intelligence 
and  thoroughness;  and  their  report  relating  thereto,  printed, 
like  all  the  other  special  reports,  in  the  appendix,  will  be 
found  to  possess  much  interest.     We  commend  its  criticisms 
and  suggestions  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities. 

Penal  Districts. 

The  Executive  Committea  is  so  favorably  impressed  with 
the  excellence  and  value  of  the  penitentiary  and  work^ 
house  system,  that,  under  certain  modifications,  they  would 
be  glad  to  see  it  extended  throughout  the  State.  The 
opinion  has  been  expressed  in  former  reports  of  the  Society, 
and  is  still  held,  that  it  would  be  a  wise  measure  to  divide 
the  State  into  a  number  of  penal  districts,  each  district  to 
consist  of  a  convenient  number  of  counties.  Let  a  peni* 
tentiary  and  work-house  be  erected  in  some  central  locality. 
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and  whenever  an  accused  person  is  conyicted  and  sentenced, 
whether  the  sentence  be  longer  or  shorter,  let  him  be  in- 
stantly sent  to  the  said  institution,  and  confined  there  at 
hard  labor  till  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  term.  Un* 
der  this  system,  the  county  jails  would  become  simply  de-* 
tention  prisons  for  the  safe  keeping  of  prisoners  awaiting 
trial,  and  would  never  be  used  as  places  of  punishment. 
They  ought  then  to  be  so  constructed  that  each  inmate  , 
would  have  a  cell  of  his  own,  sufficiently  large  and  airy, 
where,  separate  and  apart  from  all  the  other  prisoners,  he 
would  be  constantly  confined  by  night  and  by  day,  with 
the  exception  of  such  time  as  considerations  of  health 
would  require  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  This  Association  is  of  the  same  opinion  it  has 
ever  been,  and  all  who  have  read  its  reports  know  that 
such  is  its  judgment,  viss.,  that,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  separate  imprisonment  in  the  case  of  convicts  sentenced 
for  long  periods,  separation  is  the  true  system  for  county 
prisons,  and  especially  for  county  prisons,  which,  as  under 
the  system  proposed,  would  be  simply  houses  of  detention. 

Inspection  of  Prisons  Outsidb  of  the  State. 
The  Corresponding  Secretary  visited  and  thoroughly  in- 
spected the  eastern  penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
like  manner  he  visited,  but  was  able  only  cursorily,  to  ex- 
amine the  provincial  penitentiary  in  Kingston,  Upper 
Canada.  His  reports,  embodying  the  results  of  these  ex- 
aminations and  printed  in  the  appendix,  will  be  found  to 
contain  many  facts,  both  interesting  in  themselves  and  use- 
ful for  purposes  of  comparison. 
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Pbofosbd  State  PgsiTMTiAET, 
A  copy  of  m  ffrtmmnniratian  addressed  to  the  Comptroller 
of  tiie  State  and  others,  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Tappen,  a  member 
of  tiie  board  of  State  prison  inspectors,  aflbming  the  neces- 
sity of  a  new  State  penal  institution,  and  proposing  to  give 
tlie  said  institution,  if  established,  the  name  of  State  peni- 
tentiary, has  been  transmitted  by  the  aothor  to  this  board. 
A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  said 
paper,  which  committee  -sabmitted  a  report  that  will  be 
fimnd  in  the  appendix.  The  «conclosion  reached  by  the 
committee  on  gnmnds  and  reasons  which  are  fnlly  set  forth 
in  their  report,  is  that  snch  an  institution  is  needed  and 

ought  to  be  established.  This  Association  concurs  in  the 
belief  that  such  ^ditional  prii<on  may  soon  become  a 
necessity,  and  would  gladly  aid,  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability,  in  the  furtherance  of  the  project,  more  particu- 
larly if  such  form  can  be  given  to  the  administration  of  the 
proposed  institution,  when  completed  and  set  in  motion,  as 
to  free  it  from  the  bli^ting  influence  of  partisan  politics. 

LbKGTH  of  Se5TBNC£S. 

Another  paper  was  ocHumunicated  to  the  Association  by 
Mr.  Tappen,  which  was  originally  addressed  to  the  judges 

of  courts  having  criminal  jurisdiction,  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  their  attention  to  the  evil  effects  arising,  or  sup- 
posed to  arise,  fit>m  sentences  of  undue  length.  A  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  same  submitted  a  report — 
also  inserted  in  the  appendix — ^affirming,  in  substance,  that 
the  subject  was  an  important  one ;  that  time  was  wanting 
for  a  due  consideration  of  it ;  that  the  necessary  data  for  a 
satisfactory  judgment  were  not  at  hand ;  that  the  length  of 
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sentences  and  the  power  of  pardjon  are  so  blended  as  to  in* 
crease  both  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the  question ;  that 
subjects  of  this  nature  should  be  considered  only  in  con- 
junction with  judges,  legislative  committees  and  penolo- 
gists ;  that  sentences  excessively  short  (a  thing  not  rare,) 
are  as  great  an  evil  as  sentences  excessively  long ;  that 
long  sentences  are  sometimQs  unavoidable ;  that  in  every 
case  it  must  be  considered  whether  the  sentence  is  dispro- 
portionate to  the  crime  ;  and  that  there  is  a  class  of  long 
sentences — ^those,  namely,  arising  from  the  simple  addition 
of  a  number  of  sentences  for  a  corresponding  number  of 
crimes  identically  the  same — which  deserve  the  gravest 
attention,  but  the  committee  cannot  now  give  to  it  the  con-* 
sideration  which  it  merits.  The  committee,  without  ginring 
an  opinion  on  the  question  submitted  to  them,  and .  indeed 
feeling  themselves,  as  they  aver,  neither  competent  nor 
authorized,  under  the  circumstances,  to  pronounce  such 
opinion,  asked  to  be  discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  subject.  Their  report  was  accepted,  and  the 
committee  discharged  agreeably  to  their  own  request. 

Despite  the  able,  as  well  as  cautious,  report  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  composing  the  committee,  this  Asso*- 
ciation  desires  to  reiterate  and  re-affirm  the  position  which 
it  long  ago  took  on  the  question  under  consideration.  In  a 
report  of  the  standing  committee  on  prison  discipline, 
made  to  and  approved  by  the  Association  in  1846,  of  which 
committee  the  late  John  Duer,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Theo- 
dore Sedgwick,  and  Willis  Hall — dara  et  venerabilia  nomina 
— were  members,  the  following  passage  occurs :  "  Observa- 
tion has  convinced  us  that  the  discretionary  power  now 
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confided  to  the  judiciary,  is  so  exercised  as  to  occasion 
great  disparity  of  punishment  for  the  same  offence,  and 
that  convicts  from  one  part  of  the  State  pay  a  greater 
penalty  for  their  crimes  than  those  from  another ;  and  so 
frequently  has  this  fiBLci  been  made  apparent,  that  we  think 
it  entitled  to  serious  consideration.  But  this  inequality  in 
the  length  of  sentences  is  not,  perhapSy  so  great  an  evil  as  the 
length  of  sentences  themselves.  This  is  a  matter  of  vast  im- 
portance, both  in  its  relation  to  the  ends  of  justice  and  the 
reformation  of  the  convict.  To  those  most  fieimiliar  with 
prison  discipline,  it  is  apparent  that  in  ma«y  prisons,  and 
for  many  crimes,  the  period  of  confinement  is  too  pro- 
tracted ;  and  it  'is  a  question  which  we  would  submit  for 
examination,  whether  the  periods  of  imprisonment  in  most 
of  the*  prisons  might  not  be  advantageously  shortened." 

Three  years  subsequently,  in  1849,  the  committee — the 

.same  gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Sedgwick, 
serving  as  members— having  made,  as  it  would  seem,  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  direction  of  short  sentences,  hold 
the  following  language :  "  The  ^blic  sentiment,  of  late 
years,  following  out  the  sentiment  embraced  in  the  prison 
law  of  this  State,  declaring  the  establishment  of  the  State 
prisons  to  be  ^  for  the  security  and  reformation  of  convicts,' 
has  favored  a  reduction  of  the  terms  of  sentences,  espe- 
cially for  first  offences.  In  this  sentiment  the  prison 
officers,  particularly  those  best  able  to  judge  of  the 
influence  and  effect  of  long  terms  of  imprisonment  upon 
the  temper  and  physical  and  mental  vigor  of  convicts,  have 
participated ;  and  the  warden  and  physician  of  Auburn 
prison,  in  their  reports  last  year,  particularly  directed 
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attention  to  this  Bubject.  The  warden  was  satisfied  that 
few  could  ^  bear 'an  imprisonment  eight  or  ten  years,  with- 
out becoming  both  mentally  and  physically  debilitated ;' 
and  the  physician  expressed  the  opinion  that  ^five  years  is 
the  longest  term  which  a  convict  can  pass  in  confinement, 
and  be  restored  to  the  world  with  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body.' "  The  committee  continue :  "  The  permanent  secu- 
rity  of  the  community  is  best  effected  by  the  adoption  of 
such  term  of  confinement  as  will  be  most  likely  to  eventuate 
in  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  and  his  restoration 
to  society  in  that  frame  of  mind  and  soundness  of  body, 
which  will  induce  and  enable  him  to  become  an  honest  and 
useful  citizen.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  this  is  con- 
sistent with  long  terms  of  imprisonment.  The  convict 
looks  upon  the  apparently  extreme  rigor  of  the  law,  of 
which  he  is  the  object,  in  the  light  of  vindictiveness  and 
revenge.  He  considers  society,  to  use  a  prison  phrase,  as 
'*down  upon  him;''  and  he  broods,  in  sullen  moroseness, 
over  his  supposed  or  real  wrongs,  thus  indulging  in  a  frame 
of  mind  exceedingly  unfavorable  to  moral  impressions  or 
religious  influences.  If,  however,  the  term  of  sentence  be 
such  that  he  is  compelled  to  feel  that  mercy  has  been  an 
attendant  on  justice,  his  heart  is  affected  and  his  feelings 
softened,  and  he  is  in  a  frame  of  mind  most  congenial  to 
right  impresBions,  and  most  ready  to  form  and  cienBh  good 
resolutions.  If  the  criminal  can  be  reformed  at  all  (the 
committee  go  on  to  say),  we  doubt  if  a  two  or  three  years' 
effort  will  not  be  as  effectual  as  if  prolonged  to  five  or  ten 
years.  Indeed,  we  consider  an  excessive  infliction  as  preju- 
dicial  to  every  influence  calculated  to  restore  him  to  the 
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world  in  that  liealth  of  mind  and  body,  which  woold  make 
him  a  respected  and  uaefbl  citixen.  Long  confinement  im- 
pairs the  free  and  healtbj  wcnrking  of-  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  vigor  of  the  bodj.  Inanition  is  unfavorable  to  both. 
It  is  confidently  believed  bv  those  who  have  ^ven  most 
attention  to  the  subject,  that  for  many  crimes  the  statute 
prescribes  or  allows  a  much  longer  sentence  than  the  public 
good  or  the  wel&re  of  the  criminal  demands." 

Causes  op  Crock. 
The  committee,  who  inspected  Clinton  prison,  repcnrt  that 
they  saw  and  conversed  with  ninety-five  convicts  in  their 
cells,  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  causes  which 
led  them  to  the  commission  of  crime.  The  committee 
present,  in  detail,  the  results  of  these  interviews.  The 
following  summary  will  be  found  instructive.  Fifty  admit- 
ted intemperate  habits.  This,  however,  fSeklls  far  below  the 
truth.     On  carefully  questioning  those  who  claimed  to  be 

temperate,  answers  were  obtained  quite  incompatible  with 

^^^  • 

such  a*  claim.     The  committee  say  they  have  no  doubt  that 

nine-tenths  of  these  convicts  were  grossly  intemperate. 
Fifty-four  acknowledged  habitual  disobedience  to  their  pa- 
rents; ten,  that  they  were  somewhat  disobedient;  and  thirty- 
one  professed  to  have  been  obedient  sons.  Sixty-nine  had 
never  learned  a  trade.  Twenty-five  had  lost  both  parents, 
and  twenty-three  one  parent,  while  yet  children  or  youth. 
Of  the  foriy-seven  who  were  neither  orphans  nor  half- 
orphans,  a  considerable  number  had  left  their  parents  when 
very  young,  and  others  said  that  their  parents  had  almost 
entirely  neglected  diem  in  childhood.  Fifty-nine  never  at- 
tended Sabbath  school ;  thirty-six  claimed  to  have  attended. 


Of  these;  the  greater  part  admittied  their  attendance  had  beeii 
irregular ;  and  many  of  those  who  professed  to  have  been 
regular  attendants  could  not  tell  what  was  taught  in  Seib* 
bath  schools*  Thirty-eight  owned  that  they  had  been  ad« 
dieted  to  licentious  habits.  Most  of  them  admitted  that 
they  had  received  little  or  no  religious  culture  in  early  life. 

A  member  of  the  committee  who  visited  Aububm  prison 
reports  having  conversed  with  fourteen  c<Mivicts-  Ten  ac- 
knowledged that  they  had  been  intemperate^  and  the  othefr 
four  t^at  they  drank  occasionally,  and  sometimes  to  intoxi-' 
caticm.  Ten  had  not  attended  Sunday  school  in  their 
childhood,  and  nine  had  never'  been  regular  attendants 
at  church.  Nine  owned  that  they  had  been  habitual  Sab- 
bath breakers  in  their  youth.  Seven  were  orphans  or  half- 
orphans  in  childhood.  Seven  confessed  that  they  had  been 
addicted  to  the  company  of  lewd  women ;  several  of  them 
excessively  so,  and  to  the  great  injury  of  their  health.  * 
Eight  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  theatres ;  five  had 
gambled  more  or  less>  and  six  had  been  tavern  haunters. 
One  had  received  a  superior  education ;  seven  could  read 
and  write  ;  one  could  read  only,  and  five  could  do  neither. 
Their  religious  education  had  been  almost  totally  neglected. 

The  most  common  answer  to  the  question  "  What  first 
brought  you  to  evil  courses  ?'*  was :  "  Bad  con^pany."  If  * 
they  were  intemperate,  it  was  bad  company  that  first  led 
them  to  the  use  of  liquor.  If  licentious,  it  was  bad  com- 
pany that  brought  them  into  contact  with  lewd  women* 
If  Sabbath  breakers,  it  was  bad  company  that  first  iAduced 
them  to  abandon  attendance  upon  the  Sabbath  school  and 
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If  tliej  had  been  thcitre-goera,  tavem- 
gmibleny  it  was  still  the  same ;  bad  company 
led  to  an  these  evil  practices.  The  steps  in  the  downward 
lOftd  seem  to  be  generally  as  fSi^ows:  First,  absence  of 
pai  filial  restraint  and  instniction ;  this,  almost  invariably, 
is  fiAywed,  secondly,  by  association  with  bad  company ; 
thia,  in  like  manner,  nearly  always  leads,  thirdly,  to  Sab- 
bath breaking,  and,  fimrthly ,  to  the  formation  <^  intemper- 
ate habits ;  which  prepares  tiie  way  for,  fifthly,  a  connec- 
tion with  bad  women ;  the  expenses  incorred  by  this  con* 
nection  conducts  to,  sixthly,  robbery,  forgery,  and  other 
crimes  against  persons  and  property. 

A  paper  on  the  '*  Soorces  of  Crime,"  prepared  by  the 
Corresponding  Secretary,  and  containing  many  interesting 
fiicts  and  reasonings,  will  be  foond  in  the  appendix. 

FlKAKCES. 

The  financial  albirs  of  the  Association  will  be  foond 
stated  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  treasurer. 

Appucatiors  for  Back  Bxports. 
It  happens,  not  mifrequently ,  that  application  is  made  by 
persons  distant  from  the  seat  of  our  operations  for  sets  of 
the  baclL  reports  of  the  Association.  Snch  applications 
cannot  now  be  met — the  supply  of  the  documents  sought 
having  long  since  been  exhausted-  In  view  of  this  state 
of  fiu^  and  to  meet  the  wish  referred  to,  as  tax  as  it  can 
be  done  under  present  circumstances,  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  prepared  a  brief  history  of  the  Association,  which 
was  published  in  the  January  number  of  the  **  Methodist 
Quarterly  Review,"  and  will  be  found  reprinted  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  this  report. 
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CousTSST  OF  Prison  Officers. 
The  Managers  of  this  Association  record  their  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  courtesy  of  the  wardens,  superintend- 
ents, and  other  officers  of  our  penal  institutions.  Though 
invested  by  the  Legislature  with  a  right  of  entrance  and 
inspection,  yet  they  are  none  the  less  thankful  to  prison 
officials  of  all  grades  for  their  ready  assistance  to  our  exam- 
ining committees. 

Thanks  to  Patrons  and  Friends. 

The  Association  desires  to  express  its  gratitude  to  the 
Legislature  for  the  liberal  appropriation  of  three  thousand 
dollars  ($3,000),  made  to  its  treasury  by  that  body  last 
year.  The  aid  thus  rendered  has  enabled  us  to  pursue  our 
work,  and  particularly  the  work  of  prison  inspection,  with 
a  vigor  and  to  an  extent,  surpassing  all  our  past  experience. 
We  respectfully  ask  an  appropriation  of  like  amoimt  for 
th6  year  upon  which  we  are  just  entering,  and  in  return, 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  even  a  more  zealous  prosecution  of 
the  duties  laid  upon  us  by  our  charter  of  incorporation. 
Our  thanks  are  also  due,  and  are  heartily  given  to  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  New  York,  for^the  generous  assistance  ex- 
tended to  us  in  the  labors — always  arduous,  often  toilsome 
and  self-denying — to  which  we  are  devoted. 

Nor  must  we  omit,  from  our  remembrances  of  kindness 
and  the  expression  of  our  grateful  feelings,  those  private 
citizens,  friends  new  and  old,  who  have,  during  the  past 
year,  bestowed  their  gifts  upon  us  with  a  willing  generosity, 
characteriBtic  of  this  warm-hearted,  free-handed  and  truly 
princely  metropolis. 

To  the  conductors  of  the  press,  both  in  town  and  country* 
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Trho  have  freely  opened  their  colmnn^i  to  our  use  and  cheer- 
ed us  with  approving  words ;  to  the  members  of  the  bar, 
who  have  at  our  request  and  without  pecuniary  recom- 
pense, pleaded  the  cause  of  the  friendless  and  the  destitute ; 
and  to  railroad  companies  that  hare  furnished  free  passes 
to  our  corresponding'  secretary,  we  tender  our  greteful  ac^ 
knowledgments. 

But  most  of  all,  our  thanks  and  the  utterance  of  our 
thanks  are  due  to  that  Benignant  Being,  who  has  compassed 
us  about  with  his  favor  as  with  a  shield,  whose  power  has 
been  our  strength,  his  smile  our  sunlight,  his  blessing  our 
success. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Legislature, 
bv  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

JOHN  DAVID  WOLFE, 

President. 

JOHN  H.  GRISCOM, 

Chairman  Executive  (hmmittee. 

E.  C.  WINES, 

Corresponding  Seardary. 

Ofhcb  N.  T.  p.  Association,  46  Bible  House,  > 
New  York  December  31, 1863.  J 
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APPENDIX. 


(A.) 

1.  REPORTS  ON  STATE  PRISO1V0. 

1.  Sing  Sing  Prison. 

The  special  comtnittee  appointed  to  visit  and  inspect  the  prison 
at  Sing  Sing  having,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  discharged  the 
duty  assigned  them,  respectfully  submit  the  following 

REPORT. 

The  committee  have  endeavored  in  their  investigations  to  fol- 
low as  closely  as  possible  the  path  marked  out  by  the  charter  of 
the  Association.  By  the  law  which  gives  ns  our  corporate  exist- 
ence we  are  required  "  to  visits  inspect  and  examine  all  the 
prisons  in  the  State,  and  annually  report  to  the  Legislature  their 
state  and  condition^  and  all  such  otktr  things  in  regard  to  them  as 
may  enable  the  Legislature  to  perfect  their  government  and  du- 
cipline.^^  This  provision  suggests  a  programme  of  inquiries  by 
which  the  committee  wefe  guided  in  discharging  the  trust  con* 
fided  to  them.     Accordingly  they  inquired  into 

1st.  The  State  and  Conditwn  of  the  PRisop. — The  subor- 
dinate divisions,  under  this  head  are:  1.  The  premises  and 
buildings.  2.  The  religious,  moral  and  intellectual  relations  of 
the  prison.     3.  Its  physical  and  hygienic  relations. 

2d.  The  Government  qf  the  Prison. — The  subordinate  divi- 
sions here  are:  1.  The  officers,  their  duties  and  qualifications. 
2.  Inspection,  both  general  and  special.  3.  Executive  admin- 
istration. 

3d.  The  Discipline  of  the  pRisoN.-^ubordinate  divisions 
here  are:  1.  Police  regulations.  2.  Vigilance  of  officers.  3.  Pun- 
ishments. 4.  Kindness.  5.  Rewards.  6.  Intercourse  of  prison- 
ers.    7.  Pardons.     8.  Reformatory  results. 

4th.  Miscellaneous  Inquiries — the  '*  other  things ''  named  in 
the  charter.  The  subdivisions  here  are  numerous.  Among  them 
are  the  social,  educational  and  industrial  relations  of  the  con- 
victs; the  relations  of  race  and  nativity;  their  moral  condition 
and  pursuits  prior  to  conviction;  terms  of  sentence;  crimes; 
overwork;  contract  system,  &c.,  Ac. 
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A.    PREMISES  AND  BUILDINGS. 

1.  Premibbs. 
a.  Prison  Farm. 

The  prison  premises  at  Sing  Sing  contain  seventy^seven  acres, 
with  a  front  of  1,419  feet  on  the  Hudson  river.  The  boundarjr 
line  is  somewhat  irregular,  bat  the  form  is,  in  the  main,  quad- 
rangular. There  are  seven  or  eight  acres  between  the  railroad 
and  the  river  Which  are  occupied  by  the  buildings,  gardens, 
yards,  and  docks  belonging  to  the  male  prison.  The  remainder 
lies  alonir  the  slope  and  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  The  surface  is 
broken,  with  limestone  rock  cropping  out  at  numerous  points. 
The  soil  is  a  light  loam,  and  the  subsoil  sand  and  gravel,  except, 
indeed,  where  the  soil  rests  directly  upon  the  rock  itself.  About 
S7  acres  of  the  land  are  used  for  farming  purpo&es,  which  have 
yielded,  during  the  past  year,  30  tons  of  hay,  7,000  heads  of  cab- 
bage, 200  bushels  of  onions,  200  bushels  of  beets,  100  bushels  of 
turnips,  and  80  bushels  of  carrots.  These  products,  at  present 
prices,  are  worth  $1,530.  There  have  been  made,  also,  within 
the  year,  on  tU^  prison  premists,  98  barrels  of  pork,  which,  at 
$16  a  barrel,  are  worth  $1,4 TO.  This,  however,  cannot  properly 
be  credited  to  the  farm,  as  the  hogs  consume  the  entire  ofial  of 
the  prison,  an  inappreciable  fraction  of  which  is  afforded  from 
this  scarce. 

6.  Prison  Burying  Chround, 

There  is  a  prison  burying-ground  on  the  premises,  two  or  three 
acres  in  extent,  which,  with  the  exception  of  broken  and  preci- 
pitous portions,  is  now  nearly  full.  It  will  soon  become  necessary 
to  set  apart  an  additional  tract  for  this  purpose. 

€.  Fences, 
While  a  portion  of  the  fences,  perhaps  one-half,  consists  of 
finbstantial  stone  walls,  the  remaining  portion  offers  bat  a  feeble 
barrier  to  the  intrusion  of  the  cattle  of  neighboring  residents, 
Bome  of  whom  do  not  hesitate  to  aid  the  trespcuss  by  stripping 
off  the  boards.  A  member  of  the  committee,  in  walking  over 
the  premises  with  the  warden,  saw  a  herd  of  six  intruding  cows 
qaietly  luxuriating  on  the  State  grass.     If  the  farm  is  retained, 
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it  Bhonld  be  provided  with  good  and  secure  fences,  and  these 
with  gates ;  a  convenience  not  to  be  fonnd  on  the  premises  at 
the  present  time. 

d.  Roads. 

There  are  two  public  highways  running  through  the  prison 
premises,  besides  the  Hudson  river  railroad.  The  main  river 
road  passes  through  the  grounds  from  north  to  south  ;  and  from 
this  another  road,  near  the  southern  boundary,  branches  off  to 
the  right,  and  leads  up  to  the  village  of  Sing  Sing. 

e.  Gardens. 

There  are  two  vegetable  gardens ;  <Kie,  containing  an  acre  or 
more,  belonging  to  the  male  prison ;  and  the  other,  about  one- 
tbird  as  large,  belonging  to  the  female  prison.  The  latter  is 
quite  new,  havingbeen  made  only  within  the  last  year,  but  the 
soil  is  excellent,  and  capable  of  being  made  to  yield  abundantly. 
The  farmer  is  handsomely  laid  out  in  plots,  bordered  with  box 
or  grasSy  has  a  number  of  arbors,  and  is  well  stocked  with  cher- 
ries, pears,  plums,  and  grapes.  As,  however,  this  part  of  the 
premises  has  been  wholly  reclaimed  from  the  river,  and  the  soil 
restB  upon  a  base  of  rubble  stone  and  much  of  its  strength  has 
consequently  drained  through,  a  good  thick  top  dressing  of  fresh 
mould  is  much  needed. 

f.  Drainage. 

Owing  to  the  character  of  the  ground  at  Sing  Sing,  but  little 
drainage  is  reqoired.  One  sewer  answers  every  purpose.  This 
carries  off  the  foul  water  from  the  wash-house,  bathing-room, 
kitchen  and  mess  room,  and  the  fseces  from  the  hospital. 

g.  The  Quarries. 

There  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  building  marble  on  the 
prison  premises.  One  quarry  only,  however,  is  worked  at  the 
present  time,  on  which  60  convicts  are  employed.  To  watch 
these  men  aiid  prevent  their  escape,  ten  or  twelve  guards  and 
two  keepers  are  required  ;  and  to  haul  the  stone,  after  they  have 
been  quarried,  three  or  four  yoke  of  oxen,  with  their  drivers,  are 
needed.  This  involves  an  expense  nearly  equal  to  the  entire 
earnings  of  these  60  convicts.  The  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
prison  and  the  State  would  be  promoted  by  the  abandonment, 
at  least  for  the  present,  of  this  branch  of  labor  for  all  purposes 
other  than  that  of  enlarging  the  female  prison,  as  already  prcc 
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vided  for  by  law,  of  bnildiDg  a  wall  around  the  male  prison,  and 
of  making  each  other  additions  to  the  prison  buildings  as  maj 
be  ordered  by  the  proper  authorities. 

A.   Yards  and  Docks. 

The  various  prison  yards,  covering  an  area  of  several  acres,  are 
kept  free  from  needless  rubbish,  and  have  a  neat  and  tidy  look. 
In  this  respect  they  offer  a  strong  contrast  to  their  condition  under 
some  former  administrations.  Small  grass  plats  ha\e  been  laid 
out  in  different  places,  which  relieve  the  eye  by  their  verdure, 
and  give  a  pleasing  air  to  the  scene.  Particularly,  the  long  yard 
in  front  of  the  male  prison  has  been  laid  out  in  walks  and  flower 
beds,  bordered  with  fringes  of  green  grass,  and,  with  these  and 
its  neat  little  marble  basin  for  gold  fish  and  the  tiny  fountain 
which  feeds  it,  presents  a  tasteful  appearance.  The  dock  has  a 
front  of  1,419  feet,  with  a  b.asin  at  the  north  end.  Owing  to 
the  shallowness  of  the  water  along  the  greater  part  of  this  front, 
the  facilities  which  it  affords  for  lading  and  unlading  vessels  aro 
not  very  ample.  Immense  sums  of  money  have  beeti  expended 
in  filling  in  the  river  and  making  ground  here.  It  had  been 
quite  as  well,  perhaps,  to  use  that  which  nature  had  provided. 

J.  The  Question  of  a  Prison  WalL     . 

The  female  prison  is  already  surrounded  by  a  wall.  The 
question  arises,  would  it  be  desirable  to  have  a  like  defen^  for 
the  male  prison  ?  The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  wall 
around  the  male  prison  is  desirable,  and  they  will  add,  in  their 
judgment,  necessary.  A  wall  would  considerably  diminish  the 
expenses  of  the  prison,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  guards  now 
required  might,  in  that  case,  be  dispensed  with.  We  would, 
therefore,  recommend  that  a  wall,  of  the  necessary  thickness  and 
height,  be  immediately  commenced,  and  its  erection,  which 
should  of  course  be  accomplished  by  prison  labor,  be  pushed 
with  as  much  speed  as  practicable,  without  deranging  the  pres- 
ent industrial  system  of  the  institution. 

k.  Improvements. 

Numerous  improvements  have  been  made  by  the  present 
warden,  Hon.  G.  B.  Hobbell,  whereby  the  grounds  have  gained 
much  in  appearance,  many  conveniences  have  been  added,  and 
the  value  of  the  prison  property  considerably  increased. 
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o.   Tht  Malt  Prison. 

The  male  prison  is  a  vast  structure,  built  of  hewn*  stone,  ob- 

iained  from  the  prison  quarries.     It  is  494  feet  in  length  by  44 

in  width,  and  contains  1,194  cells.     The  cells  are  back  to  back, 

and  their  dimensions  7  feet  long,  3  feet  4  inches  wide,   and  Q\ 

feet  high.     The  hall  encircling  the  cells  is  9  feet  wide.     The 

galleries  of  the  four  lower  stories  are  of  wood  ;  those  of  the  two 

upper  stories  of  iron.    In  front  of  each  cell  is  a  window  in  the 

exterior  wall,  three  feet  long  by  one  foot  wide.     This  building, 

viewed  in  relation  to  its  purposes,  is  open  to  several  criticisms. 

1.  It  is  too  high.     Originally  it  was  four  stories.     When  an  en- 

largement  became  necessary,  a  fifth  story  was  added.     Subse* 

qnently,  when  still  further  accommodations  were  needed,  it  was 

raised  to   a  sixth  atory.     In   both   instances,  the   enlargement 

should  have  been  made  by  adding  to  the  length  of  the  building, 

or  putting  up  another.     2.  The  hall  is  too  narrow  for  so  immense 

a  pile.     3.  The  cells  are  too  smell  for  either  health  or  comfort. 

4.  The  windows  are  altogether  too  diminutive  in  size ;   in  a 

cloudy  day,  none  but  the  best  eyes  can  read  with  ease.     And, 

lastly,  the  wooden  galleries  should  be  replaced  with  iron  ones. 

'  i.  Dwe fling  of  Warden  and  Oficern,  ,  / 
Tlie  residence  of  the  agent  and  waxxlen  and  the  officers  of  the 
prison  are  under  the  same  roof'  The  building  containing  them 
is  a  plain  but  substantial  stone  structure,  two  stories  high,  with 
a  basement,  and  having  a  front  of  50  feet  and  a  depth  of  41  feet. 
The  accommodations  here  are  much  too  limited  for  the  purposes 
to  which  they  are  devoted.  ^  More  room  is  greatly  needed. 

c  Building  containing  Mess  rcom^  Kitchen^  Chapel  and  Hospital. 
This  is  a  massive  structure  of  hewn  stone,  like  most  of  the 
edifices  belonging  to  the  prison.  The  portion  of  it'  which  is  two 
stories  high,  is  160  feet  by  64 ;  and  there  has  been  added,  to  en- 
large the  kitchen,  another  portion  only  one  story  high,  which 
makes  the  length  of  the  entire  pile  190  feet.  The  kitchen  and 
mess-room  are  on  the  first  floor  j  the  former  is  55  by  60  feet,  and 
the  latter  135  by  60.  The  chapel  €md  hospital  are  in  the  second 
story;  the  former  being  135  feet  in  length  by  60  feet  in  width, 
aud  the  latter  78  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide.  All  these  rooms, 
except  the  kitchen,  are  too  small  for  the  purposes  to  which  they 
are  devoted.    It  will  be  easy  to  enlarge  them  by  adding  to  the 
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length  of  the  building,  for  which  authority  has  already  been 
granted  by  the  Legislature;  and  wlienever  it  is  increased  in 
length,  it  ought  to  be  raised  at  least  12  er  11  feet.  The  ceilings, 
both  of  the  mess-room  and  chapel^  are  much  too  low.  The  chapel 
in  this  prison  is  inferior  to  that  of  either  of  the  other  State 
prisons,  and  indeed  it  is  quite  unworthy  of  this  vast  metropolitan 
institution.  All  its  appointments  need  re-modeling  and  impro- 
ving. And,  while  the  committee  are  far  from  r^Bcommending  ex- 
pensive decorations,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  opinion 
that  the  entire  fitting  up  of  a  prison  chapel,  and  particularly  of 
the  chapel  of  this  prison,  should  be  neat,  cheerful,  attractive 
and  comfortable. 

The  hospital,  also,  requires  many  improvements;  but  this  sub- 
ject will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  our  report. 

d.  Chaplain^ s  Office  and  Library  Roam, 
The  chaplain's  office  and  library  room  consist  of  two  apart- 
ments, whose  entire  dimensions,  taken  together,  are  29  feet  by 
16  feet.  They  form  about  one-fourth  of  the  second-story  of 
building,  of  which  the  remaining  portion  is  occupied  as  a  stoi^ 
room.  One-half  of  the  upper  story  of  the  said  building  might 
be,  at  a  moderate  expenbe,  suitably  fitted  up  for  the  purposes 
named)  and  would  afford  accommodations  by  no  means  too  ex- 
tensive either  for  convenience  or  comfort.  As  at  present  ar- 
ranged, the  chaplain's  office,  considering  t,hat  it  holds  the  library 
ulso,  is  craxped,  comfortless,  and  inconvenient  in  the  extreme, 
and  may  be  pronounced  scarcely  less  than  a  disgrace  to  the  in- 

jstitution. 

€.  Tkt  Work  Shops. 

There  are  no  less  than  16  workshops,  accommodated  in  1  2 
edifices,  most  of  them  of  massive  masonry ;  the  bare  mention  of 
which  fact  conveys  a  vivid  idea  of  the  immense  extent  and  vast 
and  diversified  operations  of  this  prison.  They  are  :  a  shook  or 
<50oper  shop,  a  file-cutting  shop,  a  weaving  shop,  a  file-forging 
And  grinding  shop,  a  buckle  shop,  an  auger  shop,  a  weaving  and 
dying  shop,  a  foundry  for  casting  harness  and  carriage  hard- 
ware, and  for  making  the  same  malleable  ;  a  boot  and  shoe  shop, 
another  weaving  and  dying  shop,  a  cabinet  shop,  a<  hat  shop,  a 
State  shop  for  making  prisoners'  shoes  and  clothing,  a  stove 
foundry,  (or  what  was  such  once),  a  hame  shop,  and  a  general 
jobbing  shop.  These  numerous  edifices,  dedicated  to  the  m^ 
chanical  operations  of  the  place,  as  to  their  relative  locatioB, 
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appear  to  have  littlaior  no  arrangement  other  than  a  haphazard 
ont^.  The^  have  been  placed  without  the  least  regard  to  sym* 
metry  or  convemence.  By  this  arrangement,  or  rather  want  of 
airangemeat,  the  coat  of  supervision  ia^.  much  increased;  since) 
owiDg  to  the  want  of  convenient  openings. and  vistas,  a  greater 
Dumber  of  guards  are  required  for  effective  observation  than 
would  otherwise  be  necessary.  The  jobbing  shop  is  east  of  the 
railroad ;  the  rest  are  all  between  the  railroad  and  the.  river« 
The  jobbing  shop  ought,  for  reasons  connected  with  the  disci- 
pline of  the  prison,  to  be  removed  to  a  location  within  the 
premises  appropriated  to  the  other  workshops^. 

f.  Female  Prison. 

The  female  prison  is  a  marble  building,  two  stories  high,  with 
a  basement  in  the  front  part,  entirely  above  ground.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  directly  above  the  male  prison.  It 
has  a  front  of  50  feet,  with  a  Doric  portico,  and  a  depth  of  150 
feet.  There  is  a  wall  around  the  premises,  formed  in  part  by  a 
building  used  as  a  chapel  and  workshops.  That  part  of  the 
edifice  overlooking  the  Hudson  river  is  appropriated  as  a  dwel- 
ling for  the  matron  and  her  household.  The  remainder  is  used 
for  prison  purposes,  and  contains  the  cells,  108  in  number,  the 
hospital,  nursery,  kitchen,  dining  hall,  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
only  a  part  of  the  main  hall  surrounding  the  block  of  cells), 
Ac,  &c.  There  is  a  long,  narrow  building,  forming,  as  before' 
stated,  a  part  of  the  prison  ^Vall,  the  lower  story  of  which  is 
used  as  a  chapel  on  Sabbath  and  a  State  workshop  during  the 
week,  and  the  upper  story  as  a  workshop  for  contract  labor. 
This  prison  needs  enlargement ;  and  when  it  is  enlarged,  the 
roof  should  either  be  covered  with  tin  or  receive  a  greater 
pitch.  Besides  additional  cells,  there  ought  to  be  a  separate 
dining  hall,  and  a  chapel  appropriately  fitted  up,  and  devoted  to 
religious  uses  exclusively.  The  kitchen  is  much  too  small  for 
the  various  operationB  performed  in  it.  The  cells  of  the  female 
prison  are  larger  than  those  of  the  male,  being  8  feet  long  by  4 
feet  2  inches  wide. 

g.  Guard  House  and  Guard  Posts. 

There  is  a  stone  guard  house,  40  feet  by  22,  standing  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  between  the  male  and  female  prisons.  Here 
the  guards,  "^yho  are  off  duty,  remain  during  their  intervals  of 
relief,  always  ready  for  any  sudden  emergenay  that  may  arise. 
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Here  also  are  lept  all  the  arms  belonging  to  the  prison.  The 
said  arms  consist  of  65  carbines,  47  muskets,  and  11  navy  re- 
volvers. The  carbines  and  mnskets  are  provided  with  bayonets. 
There  shonld  be  added  a  sufficient  number  of  pocket  revolvers 
to  supply  every  officer  in  the  prison  with  this  weapon.  There 
are  18  guard  posts.  Eleven  of  these  are  called  all-day  posts, 
because  the  guard  on  duty  remains  the  'entire  day,  and  these 
posts  are  provided  with  stoves.  Seven  are  called  relief  posts, 
the  occupants  of  which  are  changed  every  hour  and  a  quarter 
through  the  day.  These  guard-posts,  with  the  exception  of  a 
neat  and  comfortable  one  just  erected  on  the  dock,  are  wretched, 
unsightly  affairs,  comfortless  to  the  occupants  and  offensive  to 
good  taste.  Snould  the  quarrying  and  lime  burning  business  be 
given  up,  and  a  wall  be  erected  around  the  male  prison,  most  of 
the  guard  posts  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  abandoned  as 
unnecessary;  but  if  this  is  not  done,  or  is  long  delayed,  the 
present  structures  ought  to  be  replaced  with  new  and  better  ones. 

h*  Stablet  and  Piggery. 

There  is  a  large  piggery  belonging  to  the  prison,  in  which  140 
to  150  hogs  are  kept  upon  the  offal  of  the  kitchen.  All  is 
under  one  roof,  but  there  are  numerous  stalls,  with  pens  running 
out  in  the  rear  of  each,  into  which  the  animals  can  go  to  root, 
and  enjoy  the  outward  air.  But,  unfortunately,  this  structure  is 
built  directly  over  the  stream,  which  conveys  the  water  from 
the  quarries  to  the  river.  This  not  only  keeps  the  pens  always 
muddy,  but  washes  away  much  of  the  manure,  and  takes  the 
heart  out  of  the  rest.  The  locality  should,  therefore,  be  changed, 
or  an  underground  sewer  should  be  constructed,  which  would 
convey  the  water  to  the  river,  without  washing  the  pens,  as  is 
now  the  case.  * 

Directly  in  front  of  the  male  prison,  but  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  railroad  or  highway,  stands  a  collection  of  buildings, 
consisting  of  horse,  ox,  and  cow  stables,  hay  lofts,  straw  barn, 
wood  shed,  soap  boilers'  room,  and  the  various  structures  com- 
posing the  jobbing  shop — as  carpenter's,  paint,  cooper's,  tin  and 
blacksmith's  shops.  The  committee  think  that  that  part  of  the 
premises  should  be  cleared  of  this  mass  of  old  sheds  and  oat- 
houses. 

f.  Pest  House. 

A  few  years  ago  a  small  building  was  erected  some  distance 
up.  the  slope  of  the  hill,  to  receive  patients  affected  with  con- 
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tagious  diseases  of  a  dangerous  character ;  but,  we  believe,  it 
has  never  had  but  one  or  two  occupants.  It  is  improperly  loca- 
ted, badly  constraeted  and  ought  to  be  removed. 

B.  RELIGIONS,  MORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  RELATIONS. 

1.  Religion. 

a.  Chaplain — his  personal  labors. 

The  present  incumbent  of  the  chaplaincy  is  the  Rev.  John 
Luckey.  This  gentleman  entered  the  prison  service  as  chaplain 
in  the  year  ISSfl",  and,  with  an  interval  of  eight  years,  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time.  His  services  cover  a  period  of  six- 
teen years.  His  long  term  of  service,  and  his  re-appointment 
after  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  chaplaincy, 
have,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  been  merited  by  the 
fidelity,  zeal  and  prudence  which  have  ever  characterized  Mr. 
Luckey  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  And  these  duties  have 
been  neither  few  nor  light.  Besides  two  religious  services  on  the 
Sabbath,  one  in  the  male  and  one  in  the  female  prison,  Mr.  L. 
meets  the  prisoners  every  day  in  the  mess-room,  at  12  meridian, 
and  offers  a  short  prayer  at  the  table  before  they  take  their  din- 
ner. During  the  week  he  is  in  his  office  at  the  prison  from  8  a.  m. 
to  4  p.  M.,  without  even  going  home  to  dinner,  busily  engaged  in 
reading  letters  written  by  convicts  to  their  friends,  or  received 
by  them  from  friends,  and  in  personal  conversation  with  convicts 
on  the  state  of  their  souls,  either  those  who  voluntarily  seek  him 
for  the  purpose  (and  there  is  quite  a  number  of  such),  or  those 
in  reference  to  whom  something  contained  in  letters  written  or 
received  affords  a  fitting  opportunity  for  religious  counsel. 
Every  third  week  he  spends  parts  of  one  or  two  days  in  the 
female  prison,  superintending  the  writing  of  letters  of  female 
convicts,  and  conversing  with  the  serious  and  the  sick.  At  other 
times  he  goes  to  the  female  prison  when  he  is  sent  for. 

b.  Sabbath  Services. 

Divine  service  is  held  every  Sabbath  morning,  from  9  to  10 
o'clock,  in  the  male  prison.  Here  all  the  male  prisoners,  with 
few  and  necessary  exceptions,  are  assembled,  and  engage  in  the 
usual  offices  of  public  worship — prayer  and  praise,  and  listening 
to  the  word  read  and  preached.  A  similar  service  is  held  in  the 
female  prison  from  10  to  11  a.  m.  Nowhere  is  the  public  wor- 
ship of  Ood  observed  with  greater  decorum,  solemnity  and  devout 
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attention  than  in  these  convict  congregations.  The  singing, 
which  is  in  both  prisons  supported  and  aided  bj  a  melodeon,  is 
particularly  hearty.  Nor  are  evidences  of  emotion  wanting,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  quite  frequently  exhibited,  in  the  deep-drawn 
sigh  and  falling  tear.  The  committee  cannot  doubt  that  salutary 
impressions  are  often  made  by  these  services,  and  they  are  not 
without  the  hope  that  such  impressions  sometimes  have  a  saving 
issue. 

c.  Burial  of  the  Dead. 

When  a  convict  dies  in  the  prison,  his  friends,  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  possible,  are  immediately  apprised  of  the  fact,  that 
they  may,  if  they  choose,  claim  and  remove  the  body.  This, 
however,  is  very  seldom  done ;  not  more  perhaps  than  one  or  two 
per  cent,  of  those  who  die  being  thus  reclaimed.  If  the  bodies 
of  deceased  convicts  are  not  taken  by  their  friends,  the  law 
allows  medical  schools  to  receive  and  appropriate  them  for  pur- 
poses of  dissection.  But  they  are  claimed  even  less  frequently 
by  these  institutions  than  by  friends.  So  that,  after  deducting 
a  very  minute  fraction,  all  who  die  here  are  buried  on  the  prison 
premises.  The  body,  after  death,  is  washed  and  decently  laid 
out  and  coffined.  It  is  then  removed  from  the  hospital  to  the 
dead-house,  where  it  is  safely  kept  for  36  to  48  hours,  after  which, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  guard,  it  is  borne  by  four  fellow  con- 
victs and  deposited  in  its  last  resting  place.  There  are  no  religi- 
ous offices  at  the  time  of  burial ;  but  the  chaplain  announces  the 
death  at  the  next  public  religious  service,  adds  a  few  appropriate 
remarks,  and  makes  a  fitting  reference  to  the  event  in  his  prayer. 
It  seems  to  the  committee  that  it  would  be  decent  and  suitable 
that  the  chaplain  should  accompany  the  remains  to  the  burial. 
Such  was  formerly  the  practice. 

d.  Convicts^  Prayer  Meetings. 

There  are  two  convicts'  prayer  meetings  at  Sing  Sing,  one  in 
the  male  and  the  other  in  the  female  prison.  At  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  many  prisoners,  the  warden  and  chaplain,  after 
consultation  and  deliberation,  determined  to  permit  the  experi- 
ment of  a  convicts'  prayer  meeting.  The  first  meeting  was  held 
on  the  1st  day  of  September,  1862,  and  the  service  has  been  con- 
tinued bi-weekly  ever  since,  being  held  every  alternate  Monday 
afternoon,  at  4  p.  m.  The  chaplain  presides,  and  selects  the 
«  hymns,  but  the  convicts  offer  prayer  and  make  remarks  as  they 
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feel  incllDed.  No  oonviot  can  join  the  meeting  as  a  member  but 
by  leave  of  the  chaplain,  nor  can  any  member  attend  any  par- 
ticular meeting  unless  he  has  completed  his  task  for  the  day. 
Mr.  Luckey  has  submitted  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  to  the 
committee,  and  one  member  of  the  committee  has  twice  attended 
'  the  service.  The  meeting  began  with  twelve  members,  bnt  has 
gradually  increased  till  it  now  numbers  fifty  or  more.  The  aver- 
age attend&nce  is  about  forty.  Some  half  dozen  prayers  and  a 
'  few  brief  rehearsals  of  religious  experience,  or  matual  exhorta- 
tions to  duty,  interspersed  with  the  singing  of  hymns,  make  up 
the  exercises  of  these  simple  reunions.  In  the  minutes  of  one 
of  these  meetings,  the  chaplain  says:  **Only  about  one-third  of 
those  whom  we  have  admitted  to  our  prayer  meeting  are,  in  my 
opinion,  thoroughly  changed  in  heart.  The  remainder  are  seri- 
ously inclined  for  the  present.  If  they  fall  out  by  the  way — 
which  under  their  peculiar  disadvantages  would  not  surprise 
us — the  present  restraint^  which  this  connection  imposes,  improves 
the  discipline,  and  is  therefore  a  decided  benefit."  Another 
record  is  this :  "The  son  of  one  of  our  ministers,  who  has  been 
a  great  grief  to  his  pious  friends,  was  specially  wrought  upon." 
A  subsequent  minute,  referring  to  the  same  case,  is  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  **  Poor was  most  deeply  affected  with  a  sense  of 

his  sins.     He  is  a  son,  the  only  son,  of  a  minister.     May  he  soon 
find  relief     At  another  time  the  chaplain  writes  :  "  I  am  satis- 
fied that,  in  the  main,  the  object  of  those  who  attend  this  meet- 
is  spiritual  benefit.     But,  oh  I  how  frail  and  ignorant  they  are  I 
Consequently,  we  hope  with  much,  trembling."     After  the  25th 
meeting, iie  says :  "Neither  on  this  nor  any  former  occasion  was 
there  an  attempt  made  at  private  communication.     In  fact,  I 
never  attended  any  social  meetings  more  silent,  orderly,  and  ap- 
parently devout  than  these  convict  prayer  meetings  have  been." 
Since  this  meeting  commenced  some  ten  or  twelve  of  its  mem- 
bers have  been  discharged  from  the  prison.     From  nearly  all  of 
these  one  or  'more  letters  have  been  received  ;  some,  addressed 
to  the  chaplain,  some  to  brother  convicts,  and  some  to  the  meet- 
ing itself.     These  letters,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  or  twenty, 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  committee.     We  wish  that 
our  limits   would   permit  extracts.     The   spirit  of   penitence, 
humility,  faith,  prayer,  and  steadfast  resolution,  which  breathes 
through  these  effusions  of  the  heart,  could  then  be  seen  by  all. 
[Assem.  No.  65.]  5 
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TVe  e^tmblishinent  of  the  male  prayer  meeting  was  soon  fol- 
Iv-^mysi  bv  the  organization  of  a  similar  service  among  the  female 
cwDxicts,  which  is  held  weekly  instead  of  bi-weekly,  as  in  the 
ca:$i^  v>f  the  men.  This  meeting,  which  now  counts  some  forty 
members,  has  been  no  less  successful  and  happy  in  its  influence 
tKaii  the  other.  The  average  attendance  is  thirty  or  upwards, 
sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  attend.  A  different  rule  obtains  here 
from  that  which  prevails  in  the  male  prison.  Owing  to  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  convicts,  there  is  no  restric- 
tion upon  attendance,  but  all  come  to  the  meeting  who  choose. 

e.  Religious  Efforts  of  Persons  not  Connected  with  the  Prison, 

Considerable  labor  is  expended  upon  the  convicts,  with  a 
view  to  the  promotion  of  their  spiritual  interests,  by  persons 
who  have  no  official  connection  with  the  prison.  A  merchant  of 
New  York,  who  has  a  country  residence  at  Sing  Sing,  attends  at 
the  prison  the  first  Sabbath  of  each  month,  and  addresses  both 
the  male  and  female  convicts  in  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
Bible,  greatly  to  the  acceptance  and  edification  of  his  hearers. 
After  these  addresses,  this  gentleman  spends  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  going  from  cell  to  cell,  and  holding  personal  conversation 
with  the  prisoners  on  their  spiritual  condition  and  interests. 
He  makes  full  reports  in  writing  of  these  visits  to  the  chaplain, 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  committee,  and  from  which  it 
appears  that  a  considerable  amount  of  good  is  accomplished  by 
them.  Two  or  three  other  gentlemen  and  a  few  Christian  ladies, 
also,  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  religious  welfare  of  the  prison- 
erif.  They  visit  the  prison,  attend  the  prayer  meetings,  address 
the  convicts  there  assembled,  and  converse  with  individual  con- 
Ticts,  often  to  their  great  advantage.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned 
that  outsiders  are  not  indiscriminately  admitted  within  the 
prison  walls  to  engage  in  labors  of  this  kind,  but  such  only  as 
have  the  approval  of  the  proper  authorities.  It  would  be  well 
if  more  of  <his  outside  labor,.of  the  right  kind,  could  be  brought 
in.  A  committee  of  the  Prison  Society  of  Philadelphia,  visit 
and  converse  with  all  the  convicts  in  the  eastern  penitentiary,  h» 
many  as  four  times  each  year,  and  spend  an  amount  of  time 
upon  this  work  equal  to  the  full  time  of  one  man  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  year. 
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/.  Sabbat h'iSchool  in  the  Female  Prison, 
There  is  a  Sabbath-School  in  the  female  prison,  from  9  to  10 
o'clock,  every  Sabbath  morning.  It  is  conducted  by  the  princi- 
pal matron,  aided  by  her  daughters  and  one  or  two  of  the  assist- 
ant matrons.  The  exercises  consist  of  Scripture  lessons  and  the 
singing  of  hymns,  the  hour  being  about  equally  divided  between 
the  two.  The  school  is  attended  by  all  the  inmates,  many  of 
whom  not  only  evince  but  express  much  interest  in  its  exercises. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  similar  opportunities  are  not  extended 
to  at  least  as  many  of  the  men  as  might  wish  to  profit  by  them. 
Both  the  Auburn  and  Clinton  prisons  have  such  schools,  and 
they  are  found  to  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  convicts. 
The  committee  would  urge  the  organization  of  a  male  Sunday- 
School  at  Sing  Sing. 

g.  Religious  Offices  to  the  Sick, 

The  chaplain  visits  the  hospital  every  day,  between  the  hours 
of  12  and  1,  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  in- 
mates by  counsel,  prayer,  and  exhortation,  as  there  may  be  occa- 
sion and  opportunity. 

A.  Bibles  for  the  Use  of  Convicts, 
The  law  requires  that  every  cell  be  provided  with  a  Copy  of 
the  sacred  volume,  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  This  provision 
is  fully  met,  both  in  the  male  and  female  prisons.  The  Bibles 
furnished  are  in  six  different  languages — English,  German, 
Trench,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Low  Dutch  ;  so  that  each  prisoner 
(who  can  read  at  all)  is  able  to  read  the  word  of  God  **  in  his 
own  tongue  wherein  he  was  born."  Quite  a  number  of  th'e  con- 
victs appear  to  be  diligent  Bible  readers. 

t.  The  Prison  Choir. 
There  is  a  choir  at  Sing  Sing,  in  the  male  prison,  consisting  of 
12  to  15  convicts,  who  meet  every  Saturday  afternoon,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  chaplain,  to  practice  for  the  ensuing  Lord's 
day.  The  chapel  is  provided  with  a  melodeon,  which  was  pro- 
cured in  the  following  manner :  A.  committee  of  prisoners,  rep- 
resenting one  of  the  workshops,  called  upon  Mr.  Hubbell,  to  in- 
form him  that  the  said  shop  had  subscribed  $60  out  of  their 
earnings  by  overwork,,  and  to  request  his  permission  to  use  it  in 
the  purchase  of  a  melodeon.  Leave  to  that  effect  was  granted. 
At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Inspectors,  Mr.  H.  related  the  circum- 
stances to  those  gentlemen,  who,  much  to  their  credit,  promptly 
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M^et^  the  bill  to  be  paid  out  of  the  prison  treasury,  and  the 
MoneT  donated  by  the  prisoners  to  be  returned  to  them.  There 
is  aSdo  a  melodeon  in  the  female  prison.  In  both  departments,- 
the  office  of  praise,  in  the  services  of  the  Sabbath,  is  performed 
itith  much  spirit,  a  large  part  of  the  convicts  joining  in  thfis' 
office  along  with  the  members  of  the  choir. 

j.  Baptisms  in  the  Prison. 

It  happens,  occasionally,  that  convicts,  who  profess  conversion, 
of  whom  there  are  perhaps  50  in  the  whole  prison,  apply  to  the 
chaplain  for  baptism.  A  request  of  this  kind  is  never  granted, 
except  where  the  applicant,  after  a  course  of  instruction  suited 
to  such  cases,  and  after  repeated  examinations,  gives  credible 
evidence  of  a  genuine  change  of  heart.  This  ordinance  has 
been  administered,  we  were  informed,  to  15  or  18  prisoners 
within  the  past  year.  The  ceremony  is  privately  performed  in 
the  chaplain's  office.  A  service  of  this  kind,  at  which  six^  con- 
victs (one  of  them  a  Converted  Israelite)  received  baptism,  was 
field  during  the  progress  of  the  committee's  investigations.  A 
member  of  the  committee  conversed  personally  with  each  of  <he 
candidates,  and,  in  his  judgment,  their  answers  to  the  questions 
put  were  about  as  satisfactory  as  the  average  statements  of  can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  church.  How  they  may  hold  out  is 
another  matter,  which  time  alone  can  reveal. 

k.  Is  One  Chaplain  Sufficient  1 

The  important  inquiry  arises,  at  this  point,  whether  one 
chaplsnn  is  enough  for  the  service  required  here  ?  The  commit- 
tee feel  no  hesitation  in  giving  a  negative  answer  to  this  inter- 
rogatory. They  avow  this  opinion  upon  two  grounds,  the  size 
of  the  institution  and  the  supreme  importance  of  religion  as  an 
element  of  reform.  In  the  first  place,  there  are,  in  reality,  two 
prisons  at  Sing  Sing,  a  male  and  a  female,  with  a  prison  popula- 
tion amounting,  at  times,  to  1,500  souls.  This  is  a  greaf  charge. 
It  would  be  so,  even  if  all  were  enlightened,  virtuous  and  religi- 
ously inclined.  But  its  duties  are  much  increased,  both  in  their 
number  and  difficulty,  by  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  these  people 
are  quite  the  reverse — ignorant,  vicious,  and,  in  temper  and 
habit,  averse  to  piety.  In  the  second  place,  the  committee  have 
a  profound  conviction  of  the  inefficacy  of  all  measures  for  refor- 
mation, except  such  as  are  based  upon  religion,  impregnated 
with  its  spirit,  and  vivified  by  its  power.     In  vain  are  all  meas- 
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Qtes  of  repression,  pniiishment,  coercion,  even  counsel  and  re- 
.Hionatxftnce,  if  tberheart  and  conscience,  which  are  bejond  all 
pow<^  of  .external  restraint,  are  not  tpncfaed.  The  committ^ 
^bink,  therefore,  that  the  religious  elepent  onght  to  be  made 
ipqch  more  prpminent  in  the  administration  of  the  prison  than 
heretqfore  it  has  been.  There  should  b^  ^  formal  recognition  pf 
the  being  and  proyiclence  of  6pd  each  morning  in  the  solemn 
i^eading  of  his  word,  and  ^  devoat  calling  upon  his  name,  aqd 
^abofit  .the  middle  of  the  week,  ^here  should  be  interjected  a 
feryice  similar  to  thjat  of  the  Sabbath,  though  it  n^ight  be  made 
a. little, shorter.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  of  the  .|120,pQ0, 
vhich  ^re  expended  annually  on  the  maintenance  pf  this  insti- 
^tutipn,  the  meire  pittance  of  $1,600  is  the  sum  total  of  what  ^is 
,i)mplo;ed  in  providing  for  the  religious  apd  mental  wants  of  t|ie 
^pri^oDers;  all  the  rest  is  devoted  to  the  physical,  industual  and 
discipUnc^ry  relations  of  the  prison.  On  the  grounds,  tltns 
.briefly  set  forth,  the  committee  would  venture, to  recpmmend  the 
appointinent  of  an  assistant  chaplain.  Jifr.  Luckey,  at  an  i^- 
yapced  ,  age  and  after  long  and  faithful  service,. is  overworked; 
l^i^d.eyen  if  he  were  still  young  and  vigorous,  the  work  which 
wght'io  be  done  would  bp  beyond  his  strei^gth;  it  is  beyond ,t|ie 
strength  of  any  one  man.  For  obvious  reasons,  if  ap  assistapt 
^chaplain  should  be  appointed,  the  senior  chaplain  should  have 
^the  privilege  of  nomination.  An  imperium^in  imperw  wopld  not 
^be.Ukely  to  work  .advantageously. 

2.  Seculah  Ii^sT&ucTipir.  • 
a.  Priscn  Library, 

a 

There  is  a, library  in  the  male  prison  at  Sing  Sing,  which. con 
tains  at  (he  present  time,  about  3,000  volumes,  of  which,  how- 
ever, not  less  than  500  ,are  no  longer  available.    ,The  foundation 
of  this  library  was  laid  some  twenty  years  ago  through  priy«|te 
benefactions ;  and  it  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time  from 
^tbe  same  source  alone,  till  within  a  comparatively  brief  period. 
For  the  Is^st  four  years,  the  Legislature,  has  ipade  appropriations 
to  this  object;   first,  $100;  next,  $T$0 ;    then,  $300;   and  last 
jear,  $400.     This  amount,  but  lately  received,  will   add   some 
hundreds  of  volumes  to  the  present  stock..   An  annual  appropria- 
tion to  increase  the  libraries  of  our  State  prisons  may  now  be 
regarded  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  State. 
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The  following  is  an  approximate  statement  of  the  number  6f 
volumes  in  the  several  departments  of  the  library.  Bound  vol- 
umes of  magazines  (nearly  all  donated  in  separate  numbers,  and 
plainly  but  substantially  bound  by  the  convicts  themselves),  500 ; 
,  religious  books,  500  ;  travels,  500  to.  600  ;  history,  300  to  400  ; 
biography,  300;  tales,  100  to  150;  miscellaneous,  600  to  700. 

The  chaplain  acts  as  librarian,  and  three  convicts  are  detailed 
to  assist  him  in  this  service  and*in  the  management  of  the 
prisoners'  correspondence.  About  two-thirds  of  the  convicts  (at 
present  550  to  600)  make  use  of  the  library.  The  books  are 
returned  and  others  given  out  every  third  week.  The  prisoners 
come  in  squads,  and  each  selects  a  volume  (they  can  take  out 
but  one  at  a  time)  for  himself.  Several  days  are  occupied  in  the 
proceiss.  The  prisoners  read  in  their  cells,  and  in  the  workshops 
^terfheir  daily  tasks'  are  finished.  In  addition  to  his  volume 
of  secular  reading,  any  convict  may  take  out  one  or  two  reli- 
gious books  ;  and  these  he  can  return  at  any  time  and  get  others* 
There*  are  about  one  hundred  who  patronize  the  religious  depart- 
ment of  the  library.  A  member  of  the  committee  noticed,  writ- 
ten in  pencil  marks  on  the  flyleaf  of  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander's 
**  Gpnsolation,"  the  following  comment  by  a  convict,  which  shows 
that  works  of  the  highest  character  in  this  department  are  not 
only  read  but  appreciated  by  these  fallen  men:  '* An  able  and 
excellent  book,  worthy  of  the  sincerest  and  profoundest  attention, 
even  of  advanced  minds,  and  the  maturest  Christian,  and  espe- 
cially of  *  afflicted  believers.' " 

The  books  most  desired  by  the  convicts  are  tales  and  maga- 
ziqes,  and  the  latter  more  on  account  of .  the  stories  they  con- 
tain than  of  their  discussions  of  great  questions.'  Whether 
this  is  the  most  desirable  kind  of  reading  for  the  prisoners,  is 
another  question.  The  committee  think  not ;  and,  therefore, 
they  are  glad  that  the  chaplain  excludes  novels,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, from  the  shelves  of  the  library,  admitting  (of  this  category) 
only  the  works  of  standard  authors,  as  Scott,  Cooper,  Edgworth, 
Sherwood,  James,  Arthur,  and  a  few  others.  Biography,  travels, 
and  history  afford  the  beat  reading  for  convicts,  and  these,  next 
to  fiction,  are  most  relished  by  them. 

The  committee  were  sorry  to  observe  that  both  Bibles  atid 
library  books  were,  in  many  cases,  mutilated  by  the  tearing  out 
of  leaves.     The  utmost  vigilance  should  be  used  to  prevent  such 
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mutilation.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  provide  for  the  prisoners 
coarse  waste  paper  for  necessary  uses  ? 

A  great  deal  of  time,  almost  the  whole  of  every  third  week  is 
consumed  by  the  chaplain  and  bis  convict  aids  in  exchanging, 
library  books.  Doubtless,  a  plan  might  be  devised,  whereby  this 
exchange  could  be  effected  in  a  single  day.  Yet,  possibly,  it 
might  not  be  wise  thus  to  shorten  the  time.  The  coming  of  500 
or  600  prisoners  into  the  chaplain's  office  every  three  weeks, 
affords  him  opportunity  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
them,  and  of  dropping  into  their  ear,  and  perchance  into  their 
heart,  many  a  wise  counsel  and  timely  exhortation.  These 
opportunities,  we  have  reason  to  think,  are -gladly  embraced  and 
faithfully  used.  But  there  is  one  special  advantage  connected 
with  this  method  of  distributing  the  books.  Through  it  the 
chaplain  discovers  the  convicts  who  are  seriously  inclined,  by 
observing  which  of  them  take  out  religious  books.  It  is  by  this 
means  that  members  are  recruited  for  the  male  prayer  meeting. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  during  the  year  no  less  than 
thirty  convicts  have  expended  of  their  own  money  sums  varying 
from  one  to  eighteen  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  committee  regret  to  be  compelled  to  report  the  library  of 
the  female  prison  as  in  a  meagre  and  dilapidated  condition. 
There  are  not  more  than  150  volumes  in  it  all  told,  and  many  of 
them  worn  and  tattered.  They  think  the  female  prison  entitled 
to  a  very  considerable  share  of  the  volumes  purchased  by  the 
liberal  ^rant  of  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session. 

The  Dooks  in  the  female  prison  are  given  out  every  other 
Saturday.  Each  convict  comes  to  the  shelves  and  selects  for 
herself. 

b.  Lessons  by  Teachers. 

Two  gentlemen  are  employed,  under  the  direction  of  the  chap- 
lain, to  giv.e  lessons  to  such  of  the  convicts  as  need  and  desire 
their  instruction.  The  present  incumbents  are  Samuel  S.  Wat- 
son, Esq.,  a  young  lawyer  of  Sing  Sing,  and  Mr.  Alex.  S.  Hall, 
one  of  the  prison  guards.  The  prison  is  divided  into  two  equal 
portions  by  a  passage  and  stairway  in  the  centre,  called  the 
north  and  south  divisions.  Mr.  Watson  has  the  former,  and 
gives  lessons — or  did  at  the  time  of  our  examination — to  162 
convicts;  Mr.  Hall  has  the  latter,  and  gives  lessons  to  95  con- 
victs.    The  branches  taught  are  spelling,  reading,  writing  and 
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arithmetic.  A  few  play  a  little  with  grammar,  bat  it  is  not 
within  the  prison  carricnlom,  and  books  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  it  are  not  furnished  by  the  State.  In  Mr.  Watson's 
division  111  convicts  are  provided  with  arithmetics,  130  with 
spellers,  and  190  with  slates.  There  are  in  the  same  division 
75  prisoners  who  desire  arithmetics,  67  who  desire  slates,  and 
61  who  desire  spellers,  but  cannot  be  supplied  with  them,  be- 
cause they  are  not  in  the  institution.  It  will  be  seen  that  a 
good  many  more  arithmetics  and  slates  are  wanted  than  there 
are  pupils.  The  explanation  is  that  many  who  do  not  take  les- 
sons wish  to  revise  and  perfect  their  arithmetical  knowledge 
during  their  leisure  time.  The  committee  think  this  a  leudable 
desire,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  gratified,  and  that,  consequently, 
a  sufficient  number  of  slates  and  text  books  should  be  kept  on 
hand  to  supply  every  prisoner  desiring  the  same. 

The  teachers  attend  five  evenings  in  the  week;  They  com. 
mence  their  duties  soon  after  the  convicts  are  locked  in  their 
cells,  and  devote  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  work  of  instruction, 
for  which  they  receive  twelvfe  dollars  and  a  half  per  month. 
They  cannot  give,  on  an  average,  more  than  ten  lessons  a  day,  so 
that  they  will  be  three  weeks  or  more  in  going  a  single  round. 
In  this  way  each  convict  pupil  will  get  say  fifteen  lessons  often 
minutes  each  annually,  or  two  and  a  half  hours  of  instruction 
during  the  entire  year!  Can  anything  that  purports  to  be  real 
come  nearer  to  sham  than  that  ?  What  progress  should  w6 
expect  our  children  to  make 'with  such  an  amount  of  schooling? 
Yet  these  prisoners  do,  many  of  them,  learn  to  read  and  write 
'and  cipher.  A  smaller  number,  however,  would  accomplish  the 
task  if  they  relied  solely  upon  the  teachers  provided  by  law. 
But  what  other  resources  have  they  ?  After  completing  their 
tasks  for  the  day,  by  permission  of  their  keepers  they  occasion- 
ally get  assistance  in  their  lessons  from  fellow  prisoners  of  bet- 
ter education  than  themselves,  and  in  this  way  make  their  pro- 
:gress  a  little  less  snail-like  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

If  the  present  ^j'stem  is  to  be  continued,  the  committee  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  number  of  teachers  ought  to  be 
very  much  increased — quadrupled  at  least.  But  th^y  have  as 
little  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  another  system 
would  be  better.  It  is  that  of  appointing  a  teaclier  who  would 
.give  his  whole  t*  ne  to  the  work,  and  whose  teachings  should  be 
n  a  school  vc  i  properly  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  as  in  the 
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Provincial  Penitentiary  at  Kingston,  U.  C.  The  system  works 
admirably  there,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
do  equally  well  in  the  prisons  of  New  York. 

The  department  of  secular  instruction  in  the  female  prison  is 
in  a  better  condition  than  the  same  department  in  the  male 
prison,  owing  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  number^to  be 
tauglit.  The  teacher  is  Miss  Florence  A.  Foster,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Foster,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  She 
has  forty  prisoners  under  her  instruction  in  spelling,  reading 
and  writing.  A  few  learn  arithmetic.  She  devotes  two  hours 
'a  day  to  them,  giving  to  each  a  sjiort  lesson.  'Host  of  them  take 
a  lively  interest  in  their  lessons  and  learn  rapidly,  particularly 
•  the  colored  women  and  the  Germans. 

c.  Industrial  Training. 
Pew  of  the  convicts,  comparatively,  have  learned  a  trade 
prior  to  their  arrt^st  and  imprisonment.  Prison  statistics  show 
the  same  thing  everywhere,  insomuch  that  it  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  well  established  fact,  that  want  of  a  trade  is 
among  the  active  causes  of  crime.  Even  those  who  have  learned 
trades  are  not  always,  perhaps  not  generally,  put  to. the  same  in 
prison.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary,  in  nearly  all  cases,  to 
teach  cfjnvicts  the  business  at  which  they  are  put.  This  is  done 
by  contractors'  agents  and  foremen  in  the  several  workshops. 
Non|,  however,  or  at  least  very  few,  can  be  said,  properly,  to 
learn  a  trade  here.  There  is  such  division  of  labor  in  all  the 
branches  of  manufacture  carried  on,  that  scarcely  any  prisoner 
•acquires  more  than  a  minute  fraction  of  a  trade. 

Let   us    illustrate    these    things.      The    shoe  contract  now 

emf^loys  115  men.     Not  more  than  one-fifth  of  these  learned  the 

'shoemaklng  business  previously  to  their  imprisonment,  and  of 

this  fraction  a  very  small  proportion  had  learned  it  perfectly. 

Prom  the  leather  in  the  hide  to  the  shoes  in  the  boxes,  twelve  to 

'fifteen  processes  intervene.     Any  given  man  ordinarily  learns 

but  one  of  these  processes.     For  instance,  one  man  loams  to 

cut  out  the  uppers,  another  to  cut  and  fit  the  soles,  a  third  to  close 

the  uppers,  that  is,  to  sew  the  several  parts  together,*  a  fourth  to 

bind  the  same,  a  fifth  to  punch  holes  and  fit  in  eyelets,  and  so  on 

through  the  chapter.  In  what  is  properly  termed  the  making  of  the 

•shoe,  there  are  five  processes,  lasting,  nailing,  heeling,  trimming, 

and  finishing.     Five  men,  called  a  team,  work  together  at  this 

-part  of  the  business,  each  maulbeing  engaged  exclusively  -on  one 
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communication  between  prisoners  and  their  friends,  throngb  the 
kind  offices  of  the  chaplain.  Every  third  Tuesdaj^  Mr.  Luokey 
goes  down  to  New  York  expressly  to  see  the  families  and  friends 
of  convicts,  to  convey  messages  to  them  and  bring  others  back 
in  return.  He  devotes  two  days  to  this  "work  arid  labor  of 
love,"  at  each  trip  visiting  generally  from  20  to  30  families.  This 
is  wholly  a  volunteer  service  on  the  ps^rt  of  the  worthy  chaplain  ; 
it  is  a  work  of  great  toil  and  self-denial,  and  certainly  of  a  high 
and  genuine  philantliropy.  How  kindly  and  soothing  ip  its  in- 
fluence in  both  direct  ions  1  How  much  sorrow  is  hereby  alleviated  ! 
How  much  anxiety  relieved  1  How  many  wants  of  loved  ones  at 
hopae  supplied  I  For  (be  it  known,)  Mr.  Luckey  is  frequently 
the  bearer  of  money  sent  by  convicts  who  have  earned  it  by  over- 
work to  wives  and  children,  or  to  aged  parents  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances. The  commktee  might  relate  various  instances, 
: showing  the  nature  of  the  friendly  offices  rendered  by  the  chap- 
lain oh  his  tri-weekly  missions  of  benevolence.  They  \^ill  content 
themselves  with  a  single  one.  A  convict,  apart  from  the  crime  of 
which  he  was  convicted,  had  stolen  from  a  phj^sician  in  Jersey 
City  a  quantity  of  boxes  of  pills.  Having  been  hopefully  convert- 
ed since  his  imprisonment,  he  desired  to  make  restitution.  Mr. 
Luckey's  system  of  messages, and  errands  enabled  him  readily  to 
accomplish  his  object,  and  only  a  few  days  ago  the  following 
receipt  was  brought  to  the  penitent  thief,  the  money  wherewith 
restitution  was  made  having  been  earned  by  overwork, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Jfov.  2t,  1863. 

**  Received  of  the  Rev.  J.  Luckey,  Chaplain  of  Sing  Sing  prison, 
Nov.  24th,  1863,  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  and  twenty-five  cenfs, 
for  • ,  being  in  full  of  all  demands. 

$15.25-  0.  P.B." 

This  system  of  messages  and  errands,  inaugurated  in  obedience 
to  the  benevolent  impulses  of  the  chaplain's  nature,  h;as  prpved 
a  straight  road  to  the  hearts  of  the  prisoners.  One  of  its  best 
effects  is  seep  in  the  mor^l  power  it  has  given  him  over  these 
Callen  men,  and  the  consequent  increased  efficiency  and  fruitfbl- 
ness  of  his  spiritual  labors  amongst  them. 

c.  Correspondence  of  Convicts, 

The  correspondent  of  the  convicts  is  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  chaplain.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  read 
all  their  lettecs,  as  .well  ttu)$e  r^eivjcd  as  tboi^  written  by.  ^t^m. 
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Thre^  assistants,  as  already  mentioned,^  from  among  the  better 
educated  of  the  convicts,  are  allowed  to  the  chaplain.     Convicts 
who   cannot  write,  dictate  their  letters  to  one  of  these  aids ; 
those  who  can  write,  must  write  them  on  slates,  from  which  they 
ar^  copied.     The  correspondence  of  convicts  is  subject  to  the 
following  restrictions  :  1.  Inspection  by  the  chaplain,  as  stated 
above.     2.  No   convict  can   write   oftener   than   onco   in  three 
months,  except  upon  special  leave  by  the  Inspectors  or  waVden. 
3.  The  subject  of  pardon  cannot  be  mentioned,  but  by  permis- 
sion^either  of  the  Board  of  Ins|fector8,  or  of  the  Inspector  in 
charge.     4.  Letter^  on  business  must  be  approved  by  the  Inspec- 
tors  or  warden.     5.  Nothing  contraband  (t.  r.,  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  prison)  must  be  asked  for  in  any  letter,  and  no  visit 
requested,  unless  the  writer  is  entitled  to  the  same,  or  has  spe- 
cial permission  to  make  such  request.     6.  Every  letter  must  be 
signed  with  the  name  of  the  writer  (t.  e.,  the  name  under  which 
he  was  committed),  and  have  the  full  address  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  directed.     7.  Letters  coming  in,  if  proper,  are  deliv- 
ered immediately :  if  they  contain  matter  which  is  contraband, 
they  are  withheld ;  but  the  parts  not  contraband  are  read  to  the, 
persons  for  whom  they  are  designed.     8.  After  a  letter  has  been 
read  by  the  convict,  it  mu^t  be  returned  to  the  chaplain,  by 
whom  it  is  placed  on  file  for  future  reference  or  use. 

The  number  of  letters  written  by  convicts  from  the  Ist  of  Oc- 
tober, 1862,  to  the  1st  of  October,  1863,  amount,  as  shown  by  .a 
register  of  the  same  kept  in  the  chaplain's  office,  to  2,069,  or 
an  average  of  nearly  seven  a  day  for  all  the  week  days  of  the 
year.  As  the  number  of  letters  received  by  the  convicts,  is  coin 
siderably  greater  than  the  number  written  by  them,  the  chaplain 
will  have,  on  an  average,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  letters  to  read 
daily.  Of  course,  so  many  convicts  he  \^ill  come  into  daily  per- 
sonal contact  with  ;  and  that,  under  circumstatces  in  which,  ad 
will  readily  occur  to  every  reflecting  mind,  a  word  fitly  spoken 
will  often  have  an  efiect  tenfold  greater  than  at  ordinary  timesw 
Mr.  Luckey  seenis  to  comprehend  the  value  of  the  opportunities 
thus  afforded  for  producing  or  deepening  salutary  impressions^ 
and  he  frequently  avails  himself  of  these  occasions  to  impart  a 
brief  counsel,  remonstrance,  admonition,  or  exhortation,  suited 
to  the  case  in  hand.     Much  good  is  accomplished  in  this  way. 

The  correspondence  of  the  female  prisob  id  under  the  same 
supervision  and  subject  to  the  jBama  limitations  as  that  of  tho 
male  prison. 
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they  get  along  pretty  well,  though  even  then  (so  badly  is  the 
prison  constructed  for  the  admission  of  light)  it  is  not  easy  to 
read  in  a  cloudy  day.  But  in  the  winter,  when  the  convicts  are 
locked  in  their  cells  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours,  the  gas-lights 
are  so  "  few  and  far  between,"  that  not  one  in  five  can  see  to 
read  a  syllable  during  that  long  and  dreary  period.  The  only 
time,  therefore,  in  which  the  conviets  can  learn  their  lessons 
or  read  their  library  bookS) — except  such  snatches  es  may  bo 
redeemed  from  work  in  the  shops,— is  the  Sabbath  day.  The 
committee  deem  this  long  condemnation  to  darkness  both  wrong 
in  principle  and  hurtful  in  its  effects.  They  think  it  no  more 
than  right, — and  certainly  it  would  be  good  policy, — that  the 
prisoner  should  have  at  least  two  hours  of  light  each  evening, 
suflScient  to  enable  him  to  read  or  study  without  too  great  a 
strain  upou  bis  eyes.  This,  indeed,  is  the  cfi^se  in  the  female 
prison ;  and  the  committee  can  neither  see  nor  imagine  any 
reason  why  such  an  indulgence  (if  it  be  an  indulgence)  should  be 
extended  to  the  women  and  withheld  from  the  men,  especially 
when. the  men  earn  for  the  State  so  much,  more,  proportionally 
as  well  as  absolutely,  than  the  women. 

g.  Example  of  Prison  Officials. 

The  example  of  the  prison  employees^  in  respect  of  its  moral 
influence  on  the  prisoners,  is  a  subject  of  some  delicacy  as  well 
as  of  much  importance.  The  opinion  has  been  quite  common^ 
and  perhaps  is  still,  that  anybody  almost  would  do  for  a  prison 
keeper.  This  committee  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  few  positions 
require  more  penetration,  judgment,  tact,  prompt  decision,  firm- 
ness and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  combined  with  gentle- 
ness and  benevolence,  than  that  of  a  prison  officer,  and  none 
demands  a  more  incorruptible  integrity.  The  fact  that  selec- 
tions to  fill  these  offices  are  made  chiefly  on  political  grounds, 
rather  than  on  those  of  natural  fitness  or  previous  training,  is 
by  no  means  favorable  to  the  securing  of  the  best  incumbents. 
There  is  another  consideration  which  operates  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, with  greater  force  at  Sing  Sing  than  at  either  of  the  other 
State  prisons,  and  especially  that  in  Clinton  county.  We  refer 
to  the  increased  difficulty,  arising  from  the  greater  cost  of  living 
here,  of  getting  suitable  men  to  serve  for  the  salary  paid — only 
$50  per  month.  This  point  will  be  placed  in  a  very  clear  light 
by  the  mention  of  a  single  fact.  Within  the  last  half  year  from 
six  to  twelve  persons  appointed  as  keepers,  after  coming  on  the 
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gronnd  and  making  the  inqniries  which  prudence  wonld  dictate, 
have  declined  the  appointment  on  this  gronnd.  The  influences 
above  referred  to — politics  and  unsufficient  remuneration — have 
had  their  effect  in  lowering  the  standard  of  character  in  the 
staff  of  prison  officers.  While  there  is  a  number  of  gentlemen 
both  among  the  keepers  and  the  guards  who  possess  qualifica- 
tions of  a  high  order,  and  are  a^t  once  an  ornament  and  a  bles- 
sing to  the  institution,  there  are  others  quite  the  reverse  of  this, 
whose  example  and  influence  have  no  tendency  to  reform  or  in 
any  way  to  benefit  the  convicts,  but  the  contrary.*^  In  proof  of 
this  we  may  state  that,  of  seven  officers  suspended  during  the  year, 
one  was  suspended  for  stealing,  two  for  getting  drunk,  one  for 
trading  with  convicts,  one  for  using  obscene  language,  and  one 
for  showing  strong  symptoms  of  insanity. 

There  is  another  class  of  persons  who  may  fitly  be  noticed  in 
this  connection,  a  class  not  holding  any  official  relation  to  the 
prison  but  introduced  into  it  by  the  contract  system,  men  who 
can  and  do  exert  much  influence  either  for  good  or  evil  upon 
the  prisoners — we  mean  the  agents  and  foremen  employed  by 
the  contractors  in  the  several  workshops.  Of  this  class  of 
persons  the  same  remark  will  hold  as  of  the  prison  staff,  viz., 
that  while  some  of  them  are  all  that  could  be  desired  in  respect 
to  moral  character  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  others  are  far  from 
coming  up  to  any  such  standard,  and  their  influence  is  demoral- 
izing and  pernicious  ;  in  some  instances  extremely  so. 

C.  PHYSICAL  AND  HYGIENIC  RELATIONS. 

1.  General  Conditions  of  Air,  &c, 
a,   Ventilaiion. 

On  entering  the  prison  edifice  the  olfactories  are  saluted  with 
an  odor  characteristic  of  animal  secretions,  damp  walls,  pent  up 
dormitories  and  musty  clothing  combined.  Notwithstanding 
this;  .the  appearance  of  the  entire  building  is  that  of  thorough 
cleanliness  and  the  best  of  care  and  attention.  Whence,  then 
this  disagreeable  odor  which  pervades  the  building,  giving  it  at 
times  a  resemblance  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  cemetery  vault? 
There  is  but  one  answer  to  this  question,  the  want  of  an  ade* 
quate  system  of  ventilation.  For  years  this. huge  edifice  has 
been  the  recipient  of  800  to  1,200  human  beings  eveny  night  of 
every  day  in  the  week,  and  the  whole  of  every  Sabbath  in  addi- 
tion.    The  air  allowed  for  respiration  is  necessarily  contamin- 
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ated  with  the  effete  bodily  secretions  of  the  previous  night,  and 
this  may  be  said  of  every  night  of  the  week,  the  month,  the 
year,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  series  of  years  since  the  immense 
Stnictnre  was  erected.  It  was  built  at  a  time  when  the  philos- 
ophy  and  physiology  of  the  atmospheric  relations  of  the  animal 
functions  were  little  understood  and  still  less  appreciated,  and 
80  substantially  was  it  built  as  to  prevent  the  escape  not  only  of 
the  bodies  but  even  of  the  breaths  of  the  inmates. 

These  evils,  so  far  from  being  ameliorated,  are  aggravated  by 
the  plan  adopted  at  a  recent  date  for  warming  the  edifice.  To 
a  partial  extent  they  might  have  been,  and  possibly  may  yet  be, 
obviated  by  forcing  in  a  current  of  air,  cool  in  summer  and 
warmed  in  winter;  but  the  system  of  direct  radiation  from 
steam  pipes  which  traverse  the  corridors  affords  nothing  but  dry 
)ieat,  without  any  change  of  air,  except  what  results  from  its 
alternate  rarification  and  condensation. 

All  the  windows  of  the  prison  are  kept  open  night  and  day 
during  about  eight  months  of  the  year,  but  are  tightly  corked 
with  cotton  the  remaining  four  months.  The  committee  are  of 
the  opinion  that  such  an  almost  total  exclusion  of  the  outside 
air  is  prejudical  to  health,  and  therefore  unwise  and  improper. 
The  windows  should  be  open  a  portion  of  each  day,  even  in  win- 
ter. 

Each  prison  cell  is  provided  with  a  ventilating  flue.  We  tried 
many  of  these  flues  with  a  lighted  match,  and  in  most  cases  the 
flame  was  dr^wn  in  slightly,  while  in  some  there  appeared  to  be 
no  draft  at  all.  Besides  this,  there  is  an  aperture  about  six 
inches  wide  in  the  ceiling  of  each  hall,  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  building,  and  commanded  by  a  wooden  valve.  This  affords 
an  opportunity  for  some  change  in  the  internal  atmosphere,  but 
from  actual  experiment,  the  current  here  was  found  to  be  very 
slight,  scarcely  indeed  perceptible.  Upon  the  whole,  the  view 
taken  by  the  committee  is  that  all  the  appliances  for  ventilatron 
are  inadequate  to  the  full  needs  of  the  institution,  but  that,  never- 
theless, they  have  a  very  considerable  influence  in  purifying  the 
air  and  making  it  fit  for  human  respiration. 

As  to  ventilation,  except  by  the  windows,  the  female  prison  is 
worse  off  than  the  male.  In  the  latter,  small  openings  in  the 
rear  walls  of  the  cells;  communicating  through  narrow  shafts  with 
the  attic,  give,  as  already  noticed,  a  very  trifling  current  of  air; 
but  in  the  female  prison  even  this  is  cut  off*.  Perpendicular  tubes, 
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connecting  the  cells  with  the  attics,  exist  in  the  walls,  bnt  thfi 
openings  in  the  cells  have  in  almost  every  instance  been  closed 
by  pasting  paper  or  something  stronger  over  them.  On  ex- 
aminatioD,  the  fact  was  developed  that  the  attic  ends  of  the*  tubes 
were  also  closed  as  well  as  the  attic  itself,  except  the  cracks  in 
the  roof  and  one  very  small  opening.  With  the  exception  of 
these,  and  the  windows  and  doors,  therefore,  this  building  may 
be  said  to  be  air  tight.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  Mrs.  Hubbard, 
the  matron,  seemed  fully  alive  to  iix9  value  of  pure  air,  and  by 
means  of  open  windows,  when  the  temperature  of  the  atmos* 
phere  permitted,  endeavored  to  maintain  a  healthful  condition  of 
the  prison  ;  but  this  must  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  very 
cold  or  stormy  weather.  Then  the  chief  reliance  for  changing 
the  air  must  be  the  stoves  by  which  the  apartments  are  warmed, 
a  means  quite  inadequate  to  the  end  to  be  accomplished.  The 
workshops  in  which  the  female  convicts  pass  most  of  the  hours 
of  the  day  are  spacious  and  light,  and  not  being  overcrowded, 
have  an  atmosphere  less  objectionable. 

i.  Hioiing, 

The  male  prison  is  heated  by  steam,  which  is  conducted  from 
two  boilers  in  the  kitchen  by  4,000  feet  of  pipe«  The  heat  is  pot- 
on  usually  at  3  P.  M.,  but  in  very  cold  weather  is  kept  on  all  the 
time.  The  prison  can  be  brought  to  a  comfortal^e  degree  of 
warmth  in  about  two  hours.  It  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from 
65  to  70  degrees  Pahrenheit. 

The  female  prison  is  heated  by  two  large  coal  stoves  in  the 
halls,  and  is  made  comfortable  in  all  weathers. 

c.  Lighting. 

Both  prisons  are  lighted  by  gas — ^the  female  sufficiently  to  ena- 
ble all  the  convicts  to  read,  the  male  scarcely  enough  to  enable 
one  in  five  to  read  at  all.  There  are  but  about  thirty-two  burn- 
ers in  the  male  prison,  and  they  are  some  ten  feet  distant  from 
the  cells.  The  committee  reiterate  the  opinion  that  this  is  all 
wrong.  They  hold  that  these  men  are  entitled  to  at  least  two 
hours  of  light  to  read  and  study  by  in  the  long  winter  evenings ; 
and,  more  than  this,  that  the  best  interest  of  the  State  demands' 
it.  Light  to  this  ejLtent  has  a  close,  perchance  a  vital,  relation 
to  the  reformation  of  many  of  these  convicts.  So  long  confine- 
ment in  darkness  is  injurious  alike  to  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  interests  of  the  convict,  and  is,  consequently,  as  much  op- 
posed to  a  wise  as  it  is  to  a  humane  policy.     It  weakens  the  intel- 
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lect,  indnces  mental  indolence,  bltintli  the  moral  sensibilities,  ex- 
cites the  passions,  quickens  and  feeds  a  licentious  imagination-^ 
and,  in  a  word;  tends ^to  debase  and  brntify  the  man.  At  a  for- 
mer  period  in  the  history  of  the  institution,  abundant  light  wai 
afforded  to  the  prisoners,  so  that  all  could  see  to  read.  To  refuse 
it  tow  seems  to  be  making  progress  backward.  We  recommend  U 
the  prison  authorities  a  speedy  retracing  of  their  steps  in  this 

regard.* 

2.  Tr£  Dictaky* 

a.  The  Manner  of  Procuring  Supplies. 

m 

In  former  times,  the  prison  rations  were  furnished  by  contracti 
running  through  an  entire  year.  These  contracts,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  were  given  to  the  lowest  bidder,  who,  equally  as  a  matter 
of  course,  furnished  the  cheapest  article  which  the  terms  of  the 
contract  would  permit,  sometimes  even  stretching  those  terms 
beyond  all  fair  and  reasonable  limits.  The  rations  are  now  all 
purchased  by  the  agent  in  open  market,  and  may  be  varied  to  any 
extent  required  by  the  health  of  the  inmates  and  the  discipline 
and' well-being  of  the  prison;  whereas,  under  the  system  of  sup- 
plies by  contract,  the  rations  were  fixed  by  an  inflexible  rule, 
which  was  in  force  for  a  whole  year.  The  present  system  is 
«very  way  preferable  to  the  old  one,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a  ration 
at  onoe  mote  promotive  x>f  health  and  more  agrelsable  to  the 
taste  of  the  convicts,  and,  prices  of  provisions  remaining  the 
same,  does  not  involve  any  greater  expense  to  the  8tate. 

b.  Daily  BUI  of  Fare. 
The  food  supplied  at  Sing  Sing  appears  well  adapted  to  the 
sustenance  and  health  of  the  prisoners,  as  regards  quantity, 
qualityt  and  variety.  Evidence  of  thi^  is  seen  in  the  few  in- 
mates of  the  hospital,  and  in  the  viery  moderate  mortality  among 
the  convicts,  especially  from  diseases  other  than  those  contracted 
before  admission. 

Breakfast  is  uniform  throughout  the  week,  and  consist^^of  a 
hash  made  of  beef  and  potatoes,  bread,  and  coffee.  Supper  is 
also  uniform,  consisting  of  either  mush  and  molasses  or  bread  and 
'  mdlasses,  at  the  option  of  the  prisoner^  The  dinner  rations  vary 
from  day  to  day.  Monday:  Corned  beef,  and  beans  or  peas, 
usually  made  into  soup.     Tuesday:  Corned  beef  lind  boiled  pota- 

*Thtt  oommitUfe  !■  happj  to  laara,  siooe  th«  date  of  tbii  report,  thai  the  reoommeDdAtioi 
htm  »ad«  kaa  been  aoted  upon  hy  the  aoihorltiei  of  the  prieon,  and  tlio  priaonan  are  aot 
aU  able  to  read  in  their  eaUa  for  two  honn  after  being  locked  in  at  night. 
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toes,  with  vinegar  generally.  Wednesday :  Fresh  beef  boiled, 
and  soup  made  of  the  liquor,  in  which  are  boiled  tnrnips,  carrots, 
onions,  rice,  and  a  little  flour,  ma&ing,  when  properly  seasoned, 
a  savory  and  palatable  dish.  Occasionally,  instead  of  soup,  a 
etew  is  given,  consisting  of  pork,  fresh  beef,  potatoes,  and  onions, 
which  is  much  relished  by  the  men.  Thursday:  Corned  beef 
boiled  and  cabbage  (300  to  350  h^&ds)  or  beets,  with  vinegar, 
salt,  and  pepper.  In  fact,  each  man  has  a  box  of  salt  and  pep* 
per  on  the  table  every  day,  so  that  he  can  season  his  food  to  his 
own  liking.  Friday  :  Salt  fish  (soaked  over  night,)  with  boiled 
potatoes.  Corn  bread  is  often  given  on  Friday,  and  soipetimes 
bread  warm  from  the  oven.  Saturday :  Same  as  Wednesday. 
Always  bread  ad  libitum,  made  fresh  every  day  of  the  common 
grades  of  wheat  flour  and  corn  meal  cotnhined.  Sunday  :  Pork 
aad  potatoes  boiled,  occasionally  pickles,  and  white  bread  made 
of  a  better  quality  of  flour.  A  little  better  food  is  intended  to 
be  given  on  Sunday  than  on  week  days.  There  is  never  any  stint 
B0  a  regards  anyvof  the  food  pr)[>vid^d,  but  the  men  are  supplied 
with  whatever  they  call  for  till  they  are  satisfied.  They  have, 
for  the  Boost  part,  an' excellent  appetite^  and  eat  a  full  ration. 

There  are  three  days  in  the  year,  vis.,  the  Fourth  of  July, 
Thanksgiving,  and. New  Year's,  when  the  convicts  are  provided 
with  an  extra  ration  of  stewed  clams  or  oysters,  together  with 
oake,  cheese,  and  apples.* 


•  How  the  Snt^ay  of  1S64  «mt  obterred  At  Slag  Slnf,  wUt  h%  m«b  from  Uie  foUowing 
Arti«k,  Ukf n  from  090  of  thoTilUge  p^pon: 

XBW  rUA9?B  PAY  AT  11M«  f »•  PS1S0|I« 

At  tlio  oloto  of  the  lenrioes  ia  the  piiaon  ehapel  on  the  Sabbath  immedUtelj  preoeding  the 
•dreoi  of  the  new  year,  the  Hob.  O.  B.  Habbel^  agent  and  warden  of  the  priton,  arof  e  aad 
nnnenneed  thai  it  wae  hie  deeign  to  grant  the  eenriets  epeelal  prlirileges  on  New  Tear*t  day. 

Eight  hundred  eyes  were  agape  with  wonder^  <<  ezpeetation  wae  on  tip-toe,"  lilenee 
reigned  empfeme,  while  Mr.  HahbeU  annoaneed  hit  programme.  *'  In  the  morning,  for 
breahfaet,  each  man  wiU  be  rapplied  with  a  good  enp  of  eoffee,  white  bread,  and  en  abnnd- 
aaee  of  good  batter.  On  going  to  jonr  roome  for  Ihf  day ,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  fare,  eaeh 
man  will  hare  freeh  white  bread,  a  minee  pie,  and  cheeie.  Thii  proriiion  will  be  fami<hed 
by  the  eontraetoft,  and  the  State.  Beiidei,  from  IS  o'eloek  until  6  o'elook,  yon  may  haTO 
the  priTilege  of  enjoying  yoanelvei  ia  yonr  own  way,  withont  let  or  hindranoe.  This  nraeh 
we  do  on  oar  part.  On  year  part>  we  shall  expeet  the  utmost  deeorum  until  IS  o'eIooh>  and 
again  at  k  o>oloek.» 

It  nend  not  be  stated  that  theee  annonnoemente  affoided  supreme  satisfaction,  and  that 
nmh  kfakdoeos  wae  fully  app>eeiated>  it  is  but  necessary  to  say  that  the  injunction  to  quietnde 
was  sedulously  regarded. 

A  diepoeition  to  improTO  eoiry  moment  of  the  precious  fire  hours  was  plainly  manifesty 
for  the  Tory  moment  the  bell  struck,  at  tS  o'clock,  erery  tongue  was  attuned,  erery  throat 
was  opened,  and  Tarioas  iastrements  of  strange  de?ioe,  home  made  tamborines,  triangles^ 
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c.  Moral  Effect  of  good  and  abundant  Rations. 

Not  only  is  the  excellent  dietary  of  this  prison  advantageous 
to  the  health  of  the  convicts,  but  its  moral  influence  is  also  good. 
This  influence  is  seen  in  the  improved  temper  of  the  prisoners,  in 
the  greater  cheerfulness  with  which  they  work,  in  the  increased 
amount  of  work  done,  and  in  the  diminution  of  severe  punish- 
ments. \  Nor  is '  the  relief  to  be  overlooked,  which  is  hereby 
secured  to  prison  officers,  from  annoying  complaints  of  "  bad 
food."  Formerly,  such  complaints  were  loud  and  reiterated  ;  and 
even  open  outbreak  has  occurred  as  a  consequence  pf  the  rations 
supplied  to  the  prisoners. 

d^  The  Force  employed  und  material  ^ppliancetin  this  Department* 

There  are  27  men  employed  in  the  cooking  and  feeding  depart- 
ment .  of  the  prison.  These  are  assigned  to  work  as  follows : 
Engineers,  2 ;  cooks,  4  ;  bakers,  & ;  waiters,  11 ;  dishwashers,  4; 
storehouse,  2. 

The  prison  bakery  is  24  by  S4  feet,  and  is  found  sufficiently 
large  for  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put.  The  oven  is  enormous, 
being  18  feet  in  depth  and  12  feet  in  width.  It  .is  capable  of 
baking  the  bread  made  irom  six  barrels  of  flour  and  200  lbs.  of 
corn  meal.  The  kitchen  is  a  room  about  30  feet  square,  in 
which  are  placed  four  steam  boilers,  two  furnace  kettles,  and  all 
other  needful  appliances,  for  culinary  purposes.  Mush  is  made- 
here  in  furnace  kettles  over  a  wood  fire.  It  is  thought  better 
ipade  in  this  way,  than  wlieu  made  by  steam*  The  wash  room  is 
24  by  34  feet,  and  is  used  for  washing  dishes,  tubs,  pails,  Ac, 
&o.     The  dining  or  mess  room  is  135  feet  in  length  and  60  feet 

bADJoi,  and  witluJ,  a  simple  piaoe  of  poaUbeard  in  tba  menih  of  an  old  Qerman)  obimod  in 
mosi  doloroaslj  witb  tboM  wbpfovgbtlo  fing  palriotio  and  diber  obaate  •ongiy  making » 
discord  most  dismal-^it  was  a  sooao  wo  sbaJl  n«7or  forgot. 

Vigorons,  long  continued,  and  rapturooi  obeering  for  Mr.  HubbeU,  mled  tbe  bonr.  Hif 
ererj  appearance  was  a  signal  for  a  new  ovtbnrsi  of  pent  np  entbnsiasm. 

When  the  inevitable  flfe  o^eiock  oame,  and  *^  tbaebiok  tolled  tbe  bonr  for  retiring '>  firoai 
these  excitements,  the  noi#e  was  at  onoe  nneartbly — tbe  soene  fairly  beggars  deseription^- 
the  jargon  was  at  once  harmonioui  and  perfeet*  It  would  appear  aa  if  eaeb  man,  summon- 
log  bis  remaining  eneigj  for  tbia  eloslng  mbmenly  determined  on  a  grand  finale,  and  tbej 
had  it  to  their  heart's  content.    In  a  very  few  moments  the  ntmost  order  prevailed. 

«  Man's  inhumanity  to  man  has  made  countless  thousands  mourn,"  and  its  oppoeite  bai 
sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  the  hearts  of  the  bnndrodji  here  ineaveeratod.    Never  bat  there 
b^en  such  a  degree  of  satisfaction  to  aU  eonneeted  with  Sing  Sii^  prison,  agent,  koeperty. 
convicts,  visitors,  all,  as  on  January  1st,  1864. 

That  tbe  public  may  know  something  of  tbe  extra  amount  of,  food  consumed,  wo  append 
tbe  following  items :  200  lbs.  of  batter,  400  lbs.  ebeese,  40  lbs«  eoffeo,  60  ^narta  milk»  and 
1,050  mince  pies,  which  in  tbe  aggregate  cost  $260. 

Who,  knowing  the  results,  wiU  say  that  this  waa  aa  nnwiio  txpe&ditnral         DSLTA. 
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in  width.  It  has  '38  tables,  which,  when  the  prison  was  fall  three 
years'ago,  seated  1,196  men.  But  they  were  crowded  too  closely 
together.     This  room  needs  enlargement. 

The  dietary  of  the  women's  prison  corresponds  in  the  main  to 
that  of  the  men's ;  but  the  women  are  allowed  a  ration  of  tea 
instead  of  bread  coffee  on  Sunday  morning.  The  kitchen  of  the 
female  prison  is  wretchedly  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  and 
variety  of  labor  to  be  performed  in  it,  and  the  number  of  opera- 
tives employed  upon  the  same. 

3.  Clothing. 
a.  Clothes  Worn  by  Convicts  in  Prison, 

The  obvious  condition^  to  be  met  in  the  clothing  supplied  to 
convicts  while  in  prison  are  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
wearers.  Their  clothing,  though  plain  and  coajrse,  should  be 
such  as  to  prevent  suffering  either  from  the  rigorous  cold  of 
winter  or  the  oppressive  heats  of  summer ;  and  in  these 
respects,  the  general  health  of  the  prisoners  should  be  at  all 
times  carefully  regarded. 

The  standard  suit  at  Sing  Sing  is  a  stout  ticking  shirt,  pants, 
vest,  or  roundabout  of  thick  white  cloth  striped  with  black,  and 
a  cap  or  the  same,  together  with  a  pair  of  woolen  socks,  in  cold 
weather,  and  stout  leather  shoes.  This  outfit  is  varied  accord* 
i»g  to  the  exigencies  of  the  work  or  the  health  of  the  convict. 
For  instance,  some  pien  are  allowed  nnder  shirts  and  drawers, 
siade  of  the  same  material  as  ihe  ext^nal  suit,  without  being 
fulled,  many  have  ordinary  shirts  of  this  material  instead  of  the 
ootten  ticking;  those  who  work  in  the  quarries  and  at  other 
out-door  labor,  have  "boots  in  place  of  shoes  in  the  winter,  and 
are  provided  with  an  outer  garment  in  addition  to  the  regular 
suit,  some  with  swelled,  sore,  or  tender  feet,  are  furnished  with 
cloth  instead  of  leather  shoes,  and  so  on,  indefinitely.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  conditions  of  comfort  and  health  in  the  convicts 
clothing  at  Sing  Sing  appear  to  be  pretty  fully  met. 

The  dress  of  the  female  convicts  consists,  besides  the  nnder 
garment,  of  a  jacket,  two  skirts  l(one  quilted  and  one  flannel),  a 
cotten  frock  with  blue  and  white  stripes,  cotton  stockings  and 
leather  shoes.  Each  convict  has  two  outfits  of  this  kind,  with 
the  exception  of  the  quilted  skirt  and  the  shoes.  Convicts,  whose 
work  exposes  them  to  the  weather,  are  provided,  ip  winter.,  with 
drawers  in  addition  to  the  above. 
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b.  Clothes  Furnished  to  Convicts  on  thetr  discharge. 

Each  male  convict  on  his  discharge,  is  furnished  with  a  good 
substantial  suit  of  citizen's  clothes,  for  which  he  is  measured 
some  weeks  prior  to  the  time  of  his  release.  The  suit  consists 
of  a  broadcloth  frock  coat,  cassimere  pants,  figured  vest,  hosiery 
undershirt  and  drawers,  cotton  shirt  with  box  bosom,  necktie, 
cotton  socks,  shoes  of  grained  leather  lined  and  bound,  and  felt 
hat.  The  money  value  of  this  outfit  at  present  prices,  is  $20  to 
$25.  It  gives  the  discharged  convict,  as  far  as  dress  is  con- 
cerned, the  appearance  of  a  gentleman.  A  second  shirt  should 
be  added. 

Each  female  convict  on  her  discharge,  is  furnished  with  the 
following  outfit:  Two  dresses,  (one  calico  and  one  delaine), 
two  skirts  one  quilted  and  one  white,  two  pairs  of  drawers,  four 
chemises,  two  pair  Cotton  hose,  one  pair  calfskin  shoes,  one 
pocket  handkerchief,  a  straw  hat  trimmed  with  good  ribbon,  and 
a  shawl,  suited  to  theseason  of  the  year  when  she  is  discharged. 
The  cost  of  such  a  wardrobe  at  the  present  time,  is  fully  equal 
to  that  of  the  male  convict's  outfit. 

4.  Bedding. 
a.  Bedsteads. 

The  bedsteads,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  bed- 
boards,  at  Sing  Sing,  are  simple  wooden  frames,  made  to  turn 
up  against  the  side  wall  of  the  cells,  which  is  required  to  be 
done  every  morning  when  the  occupants  rise.  In  summer,  the 
fissures,  cracks  and  holes  in  these  rude  and  antiquated  bed- 
frames,  swarm  with  bed  bugs  and  other  vermin,  which  are  very 
annoying  to  the  men  in  their  attempts  at  rest  after  the  toil  of 
the  day.  The  committee  recommend  a  clean  sweep  of  all  this 
wretched  trash  from  within  the  prison  walls  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  and  the  introduction  of  iron  bedsteads  to  fill  the 
vacuum  thus  created.  Iron  bedsteads  are  now  used  in  most  first 
class  institutions  of  this  kind,  both  in  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  their  superiority,  in  respect  of  clei^nliness  and  comfort, 
has  been  abundantly  attested  by  lohg  trial.  There  can  be  no 
reason,  other  than  an  ill-advised  economy,  why  the  largest 
prison  in  America,  which  ought  to  be,  in  all  respects,  a  model  to 
the  world,  should  be  supplied  with  an  article  of  bedstead  of  a 
pattern  and  structure,  so  primitive,  rude,  and  comfortless,  that 
they  would  be  a  disgrace  (almost)  to  any  county  jail.     The  com- 
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mittee  do  not  advocate  iron  bedsteads,  however,  under  the  idea 
that  they  would  of  themselves  be  a  perfect  defence  against 
vermin.  Bugs  must  be  fought  with  weapons  suited  to  the  con- 
flict.   Probably  the  most  effective  is  corrosive  sublimate. 

i.  Beds. 

The  Beds  and  pillows  are  of  straw.    Rye  or  oat  straw  is  pre- 

ferred,  when   it  can  be  had ;  otherwise  wheat  straw  is  used, 

which,  however,  is  quite  rare.     The  straw  is  changed,  ordinarily, 

once  a  year;  sometimes,  when  necessary,  oftener;  possibly,  in 

some  rare  c€tses,  not  so  often.     The  committee  made  thorough 

investigation  into  this  matter,  ezaminin'g  scores  of  mattresses, 

and  that  in  difierent  galleries,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest ; 

and  they  found  them  everywhere,  with  possibly  here  and  there 

an  exception,  in  a  satisfactory  condition.     Very  many  of  the 

pillows  in  the  female  prison  are  of  raw  cotton,  taken  from  old 

comfortables. 

c.  Bedclothes, 

The  bedclothes  of  the  male  convicts  consist  of  two  blankets 
in  summer,  and  of  three  blankets  and  a  comfort  in  winter,  and 
more,  if  in  any  case  they  are  called  for,  which  very  seldom  hap- 
pens. No  sheets  or  pillow-cases  are  provided.  These  articles 
should  be  supplied  to  the  convicts  on  considerations  of  cleanli- 
ness, of  health,  and  even  of  economy.  Sheets,  but  not  pillow-cases, 
«r€  provided  for  the  female  convicts.  These  have  an  old  com- 
fort on  the  straw  mattress,  and  in  winter,  two  for  a  covering. 

5.  Cleanliness. 
a.  Supply  of  Water.    ' 

The  supply  of  good  pure  water,  is  abundant,  being  drawn  from 

the  Groton  aqueduct,  as  it  passes  to  supply  the  city  of  New 

York.     There  is  a  hydrant  in  every  story  of  the   prison,  and 

a  namber  of  others  are  scattered  over  the  yards  convenient  to 

the  workshops.     The  female  prison  is  equally  well  provided  in 

this  respect. 

6.  Daily  Mluiioiis. 

The  convicts  wash  their  hands  and  faces  three  times  daily,  for 
which  operation  soap  is  provided.  They  wash  before  breakfast 
in  their  cells,  and  before  dinner  and  supper,  in  the  workshops. 
The  arrangement  in  regard  to  females  is  substantially  the  same. 
Each  male  convict  is  provided  with  a  coarse  comb,  and  each 
female  convict  with  both  a  coarse  and  fine  comb. 
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c.  Bathing  of  the  whole  Person. 

The  male  prison  has  been  provided  by  the  present  warden  with 
a  plunge  bath,  sufficiently  large  for  fifty  or  sixty  men  to  bathe  at 
once.  The  water  in  the  tank  may  be  warmed  by  steam.  'Here 
each  prisoner  is  required,  except  in  severe  weather,  to  bathe  the 
whole  person  at  regular  times,  which  is  once  every  eight  or  ten 
days,  according  to  the  number  in  prison.  The  men,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, enjoy  this  operation  with  a-  keen  relish.  The  arrange- 
ment cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  Mr.  Hubbell  deserves 
much  credit  for  introdbcing  this  reform. 

Not  a  solitary  bath  tub  is  provided  for  the  use  of  the  women. 
The  only  means  they  have  of  washing  the  whole  person  is  by 
taking  buckets  of  water  into  their  cells.  They  are  permitted  to 
do  this,  and  often  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  better  arrangement  for  the  purpose  will  soon 
be  introduced  into  the  female  prison. 

d.  Vie  of  the  Flesh  BrusK. 

The  flesh  brqsh,  that  most  important  aid  to  cleanliness  and 
health,  has  never  been  introduced  into  either  the  male  or  female 
department  of  the  prison.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Long 
and  varied  experience,  in  different  climates,  has  proved  4hat  few 
things  contribute  so  much  to  general  health  as  a  free  use  of  the 
brusb,  in  combination  with  a  liberal  supply  of  water  and  soap ; 
the  former  to  be  used,  if  soap  cannot  be  had,  or  even  if  both 
water  and  soap  fail.  Men  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  these 
things  have  advised  this  everywhere  to  soldiers  in  the  present 
war.  Nothing  refreshes  so  much  after  a  day's  dirty  labor  or 
march  as  hard  brushing.  Even  if  nothing  can  be  brushed  but 
the  face,  that  alone  will  refresh  in  a  degree.  Cool  water  pro- 
duces the  feeling  of  refreshment;  but  water,  of  moderate  tempe- 
rature, with  soap  and  the  brushy  really  restores:  The  committee 
would  suggest  at  least  an  experiment  with  the  flesh  brush.  In 
this  connexion  it  is  proper  to  say  that  none  but  the  roughest 
towels  ought  ever  to  be  used.  This  applies  to  women  as  well  as 
men,  and  to  all  classes. 

e.  The  Washing  of  Convicts^  Clothes. 

The  shirts  of  the  male  convicts  are  changed  and  washed  once 
a  week;  the  undershirts,  drawers,  and  particularly  the  outer 
garments,  less  frequently.    Many  of  the  convicts, — ^those,  for 
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example,  in  the  anger,  file  and  buckle  shops, — are  employed  on 
work  which  soils  clothes  very  quickly,  and,  as  a  matter  of  coursOi 
these  soiled  garments  impart  their  impurities  to  the  body.  The 
prison  authorities  seem  awake  to  the  importance  of  cleanliness 
in  every  department  of  the  prison ;  but,'in  looking  at  the  clothes, 
and  especially  the  pantaloons  of  the  men,  in  some  of  the  shops, 
the  committee  could  not  resist  the  impression  that  a  more  fre- 
quent contact  of  the  said  garments  with  the  soap  and  brushes  of 
the  washtub  would  be  every  way  desirable. 

The  underclothes  of  the  female  prisoners  are  washed  weekly  at 
all  seasons,  and  their  dresses  the  same,  except  in  winter,  when 
they  are  washed  once  in  two  weeks. 

/.  The  Washing  of  Convicts*  Bedclothes. 

The  blankets  of  the  male  convicts  are  washed  regularly  once 
a  year — sometimes  more  frequently;  the  quilts  of  the  female  con- 
victs twice  a  year ;  one  sheet  every  week.  One  washing  a  year 
would  perhaps  be  sufficient  for  the  blankets,  if  they  did  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  person  of  the  sleeper.  The  convicts  having, 
aa  a  general  thing,  no  second  shirt,  are  obliged  to  sleep  in  those 
in  which  they  have  been  working  through  the  day.  These  are 
necessarily  permeated  with  perspiration  and  dust,  a  portion  of 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  transferred  to  the  bedding.  The 
filth  thus  imparted  to  the  blankets,  as  well  as  that  received 
directly  from  the  person,  makes  a  more  frequent  cleansing  of  the 
same  absolutely  necessary  to  health  and  comfort,  not  ibo  say 
decency.  It  is  on  this  account,  mainly,  that  the  committee  have 
already  recommended  the  use  of  sheets,  as  they  are  far  more 
readily  cleansed  than  blankets.  We  observed  that  the  ticking 
of  some  of  the  beds,  and  many  of  the  pillows,  was  very  filthy. 
Not  a  few  of  the  latter  wore  almost  blacki  This  re-enforces  their 
recommendation  in  regard  to  pillow  cases. 

g.  firing  of  Beds  and  Bedding. 

In  the  female  prison  both  beds  and  bedding  are  taken  out  into 
the  prison  yard  every  two  or  three  weeks,  and  receive  a  thorough 
airing  in  the  sun  for  several  hours.  Those  in  the  male  prison 
are  taken  out  the  first  of  each  month,  when  the  cells  are  white- 
washed, and  hung  for  two  or  three  hours  on  the  railings  of  the 
prison  galleries.  This  is  all  the  airing  beds  and  bedclothes 
receive  here,  though  such  airing  is  doubly  necessary  in  this 
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prison,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  gathered  up  between 
the  wall  and  the  bedstead  at  all  tipies,  when  not  in  use  for  sleep* 
ing,  whereby  all  escape  of  the  animal  secretions  absorbed  by  them 
is  rendered  impossible. 

A.  Cleansing  of  the  Halls  and  Cells. 

The  cleansing  of  halls  and  cells  in  both  prisons  is  carefully  and 
thoroughly  done.  In  the  female  prison,  the  general  aspect  as  to 
cleanliness,  light,  neatness,  and  order,  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  find  a  speck  of  dirt  on  the 
floors  of  either  halls  or  cells,  or  a  dark  spot  on  the  walls.  In 
the  male  prison,  the  white-wash  brush  exercises  its  purifying  and 
healthful  influences  frequently  and  thoroughly — the  whole  build- 
ing being  white-washed  twice  annually,  and  the  cells  the  first  of 
every  month.  The  floors  and  stairs,  throughout,  are  swept  daily, 
and  mopped  twice  a  week.  These  frequent  sweepings,  scrubbings, 
and  white-washings  keep  floors  and  walls  free  from  all  visible 
contaminations,  and  the  committee  record  with  pleasure  that  they 
find  nothing  whereof  to  make  complaint  in  this  department. 

t.  Shaving  and  Hair-Cutting, 

The  men  are  shaved  weekly.  For  this  purpose  convfct  barbers 
are  continually  passing  from  shop  to  shop.  The  fancy  of  each  is 
allowed  to  regulate  the  length  of  his  hair. 

j.  Provision  for  meeting  the  Calls  of  Jfature, 

There  are  abundance  of  privies  scattered  over  the  prison 
premises  for  the  use  of  the  convicts  during  the  day.  These  are 
kept  clean  and  in  good  order.  Night  tubs  are  used  in  the  cells, 
and  carried  out  and  cleansed  daily. 

6.  Insanity. 

In  the  judgment  of  those  familiar  with  the  mental  characters 
of  the  inmates,^  there  are  many  who,  on  account  of  mental  dis- 
order, should  not  have  been  sent  here ;  but  the  portion  of  this 
clasd  cannot  be  given.  The  instance  is  related  of  one  man  hav- 
ing been  twice  committed  to  this  prison,  and  both  timea  being 
transferred  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  for  insane  convicts.  Foer 
have  been  sent  thither  during  the  year  ending  October  1,  and 
one  since  that  date.  Of  one  man  it  is  asserted  that  he  was  an 
idiot  on  admisaioa,  had  been  in  an  asylum,  and  is  fit  for  one  now. 
On  this  important  sul^ect  there  is  m^ch  to  be  said  in  relation  to 


the  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  conrts  in  scmttnizing  the  mental 
condition  of  persona  oji  trial  for  criminal  offences;  and  it  is 
alleged  that  the  law  requiring  insane  convicts  to  be  retained  in 
the  Lnnatic  Asylum  after  the  expiration  of  sentence,  if  they  con* 
tinne  in  that  state,  operates  as  a  bar  in  some  cases  to  sending 
them  there.  Carable  cases,  only,  it  is  stated,  should  be  trans* 
ferred  thither  on  that  account. 

8.  Diseases. 
a.  Diseases  most  prevalent. 

The  diseases  which  mSst  prevail  in  this  prison  are  pulmonarj 
consumption,  syphilis,  and  rheomatio  affections.  Syphilis, -in 
some  form,  is  believed  to  exist  in  at  least  60  "per  cent,  of  all  who 
enter,  while,  of  the  sick,  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  afflict 
nii^e  out  of  every  ten. 

h.  How  far  contracted  be/ore^  and  how  far  after  Imprisonment. 

An  the  convicts  affected  with  syphilis,  as  a  matter  of  coursOi 
and  nearly  all  suffering  from  pulmonary  complaiutSi  contracted 
those  diseases  before  entering  the  prison. 

'  9.  The  Hospital. 

a.  Hospital  .Accommodations. 

The  hospital  accommodations  at  Sing  Sing  are  far  from  being 
either  as  extensive  or  as  well  appointed  as  so  vast  an  institution 
requires  for  the  comfort  and  restoration  of  its  patients.  The 
entire  accommodations  are  comprehended  in  a  space  of  78  feet 
by  60  feet.  This  space  is  divided  into  four  apartments,  viz.,  one 
large  ward,  a  dispensary,  a  very  small  office  for  the  physiciaUi 
and  a  kitchen  scarcely  one- fourth  the  size  it  ought  to  be,  consid- 
ering the  amount  and  variety  of  work  to  be  done  in  it.  One 
end  of  the  one  hospital  ward  is  used  as  a  dining  room  for  such 
of  the  patients  as  are  able  to  eat  at  a  common  table,  and  in  the 
remaining  portion  are  contained  all  the  beds  for  the  sick  of  all 
classes.  Here,  in  the  same  room  and  at  the  same  time,  it  may 
happen  that  one  patient  will  be  in  the  agonies  of  death,  anothei^ 
will  be  undergoing  some  surgical  operation,  others  will  be  vainly 
striving  to  court  a  little  slumber  amid  their  groans  and  outcries. 
Besides  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  diminutive  size  of 
the  kitchen,  the  draft  of  its  chimney  is  so  imperfect,  that  some'^ 
times,  even  in  the  bitterest  winter  mornings,  the  windows  of  the 
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hospital  have  to  be  thrown  open  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  sti- 
fling smoke  issuing  from  the  kitchen  fire,  when  it  is  first  kindled. 
It  is  easj  to  imagine  the  effect  of  such  a  proceeding  upon  th« 
fever-sick,  the  consumptive,  &c.  An  enlargement  of  the  hospital, 
and  a  re-arrangement  of  its  accommodations  are  much  needed, 
and  the  requisite  changes  should  be  made  with  as  little  delay  aa 
possible. 

6.  The  Hospital  Staff. 

The  hospital  staff  consists  of  a  physician,  Dr.  Peter  Pryne ;  a 
hospital  keeper  and  apothecary,  Mr.  Alonzo  Burrhus  ;  a  dispensary 
man  and  assistant ;  a  cook ;.  a  nurse  ;  and  a  waiter ;  all  but  the 
first  two  being  convicts.  Loud  complaints  were  made  by 
many  convicts  agaihst  the  man  in  charge  of  the  dispensary,  who, 
under  a  prison  guard,  has  the  sole  charge  of  the  hospital  at  night. 
They  represent  him  as  harsh,  imperious  and  overbearing  towards 
the  patients,  and  as  not  only  accepting  but  exacting  gratuities 
for  services  rendered.  Too  much  seems  to  be  confided  to  this 
man,  since  he  alone  prescribes  for  the  sick  in  emergencies  oc- 
curring at  night,  in  the  absence  of  the  physician.  We  would 
suggest  whether  such  an  important  office  ought  not  to  be  filled 
by  a  competent  citizen. 

c.  Cases  treated  during  the  past  Year^  with  their  Results. 
There  *were  admitted  into  the  hospital  during  the  year 
ending  Sej)tember  30, 1863,  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  patients, 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  seventy  were  discharged  cured,  seven- 
teen died  and  six  remained  in  the  hospital  at  the  above  date. 
Of  the  17  deaths,  there  occurred  from  consumption,  9 ;  from 
typhoid  fever,  2 ;  from  a  bum  occasioned  by  kerosene  oil,  1 ; 
from  fracture  of  the  spine  in  a  quarry,  1 ;  paralysis,  1 ;  from 
periostitis  of  thigh  and  leg,  1 ;  from  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart,  1 ;  and  from  marasmus,  1.  For  minor  complaints,  outside 
of  the  hospital  19,883  applications  were  made  for  the  doctor's 
aid.  Of  these,  3,945  were  found  to  need  no  treatment.  The 
rest  were  excused  from  labor  to  the  extent,  in  the  aggregate,  of 
2,045 jl  days. 

d.  Drugs  and  Medicines. 

The  dispensary  contains  a  full  assortment  of  drugs  and 
medicines  which,  on  examination,  were  found  to  be  of  good 
quality.  The  attention  bestowed  upon  the  sick,  with  a  view  to 
their  recovery,  is  indicated  by  the  light  mortality  of  the  past  year. 
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c.  Surgical  Imiruments. 

The  State  owns  no  surgical  instmments,  or  if  any,  very  few. 
A  good  assortment  for  all  ordinary  surgical  necessities  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  medical  attendant,  Dr.  Pryne.  It  seems  to  the 
committee  that  a  full  set  of  these  necessary  implements  should 
be  provided  at  the  public  expense. 

10.  Self- ABUSE.    . 

a.  To  what  Extent  this .  Vict  is  Practised. 

Self-abuse  is  practised  in  this  as  in  other  prisons  to  a  most 
lamentable  degree.  Convicts  who  do  not  indulge  in  it  are  but  ex- 
ceptional case ;  the  majority  give  it  a  loose  rein. 

b.  Causes  of  its  PrevfUence  in  Prisons. 

The  question  why  so  unnatural,  degrading  and  ruinous  a  vice 
prevails  so  extensively  in  this  and  other  prisons,  forms  an  inter- 
esting subject ^of  inquiry.     The  committee  offer  the  following,  as 
in  parf  at  least,  according  to  the  best  judgment  they  can  form,  a 
solution  of  the  question.     1.  Former  dissolute  habits  and  the 
polluted  imagination  consequent  upon  such  habits  are  no  doubt 
an  active  cause  of  this  vice.     2.  Feebleness  of  will  is  another 
cause,  as  indeed,  it  is  of  crime  in  general.   3.  Ignorance  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  vice,  as  well  as  of  its  destructive  tendency,  is  a  third 
cause.     Such  ignorance  often  leads  to  this  practice  on'  the  part 
of  persons  much  better  instructed  than  most  convicts  are.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  to  the  fact  that  many  convicts  not  only  do 
not  know  how  immoral  the  practice  is,  and  how  hurtful  to  both 
mind  and  body,  but  that  they  honestly  believe  that  a  moderate 
indulgence  in  it  is  necessary  to  health.     4.  The  enforced  idle- 
ness of  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  convicts  during  the  bng  winter 
evenings,  (light  for  reading  being  denied  them,)  is  undoubtedly 
an  additional  stimulus  to  this  vice.     It  is  during  these  idle  hours 
that  a  polluted  imagination  fans  and  feeds  the  flame  of  impure  de- 
sire ;  and  convicts  being  for  the  most  part ,  as  already  stated,  devoid 
of  an  energetic  will,  readily  yield  to  the  impulse  of  a  base  and 
hurtful  passion  to  secure  a  momentary  gratification.     5.  There  ia 
evidence  which  satisfies  the  committee  that  an  unhealthy  stimulus 
in  this  direction  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  female  visitors, 
groups  of  whom  almost  daily  pass  through  the  workshops  on  their 
tours  of  observation. 
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•    c.  Hoto  can  this  Vict  he  turtd. 

Th6  cnre  of  this  terrible  and  destructive  vice  in  prisons,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  is  a  problem  encompassed  with  difficulty.  The 
committee  think  it  utterly  impossible  to  devise  any  j^ysical 
means  for  the  checking  of  this  evil,  which  so  widely  and  lament- 
ally  .prevails  in  all  prison  populations,  and  which  seems  to  have 
taken  hold  of  many  of  its  victims  to  an  incredible  degree. 
Even  the  moral  means  would  puzzle,  and  have  puzzled,  many  an 
earnest  and  able  inquirer.  Yet  the  committee  are  convinced 
that  moral  agencies  alone  can  have  any  efficacy  here.  Probably 
the  most  effective  agency  of  this  sort  would  be  a  plain  and 
vivid  exhibition  of  the  terrible  consequences  of  this  vice,  both  as 
it  respects  the  body  and  the  soul.  The  present  warden  at  Sing 
Sing  has,  in  several  cases,  made  use  of  this  agency  with  very 
cheering  results.  He  has  treated  these  cases,  not  in  a  harsh  and 
denunciatory  manner,  branding  as  brutes  convicts  addicted  to 
this  vice,  but  kindly,  tenderly,  patiently,  discreetly,  and  fas  the 
event  has  proved,  with  an  encouraging  success.  It  might  be  well, 
perhaps,  to  issie  a  brief  tract  on  this  subject,  designed  for  the 
special  use  and  benefit  of  convicts.  At  least,  the  admirable 
remarks  of  the  fiev.  Dr.  Adam  Clark,  in  commenting  on  the  sin 
of  OnaUf  might  be  printed  on  a  card,  and  distributed  with  good 
effdQt  among  this  class  of  persons.* 


*  The  foUowing  ia  the  paMftge  to  which  refereoee  it  here  made  m  embodjing  the  im^rt* 
sot  ftatementi  and  ooanfeli  of  the  leftrned  eommentor:  "  The  ain  of  $e^»pollution  is  ono 
of  the  most  destruotiye  erils  ever  practised  by  fallen  men. '  It  excites  the  powers  of 
XkAture  to  nndne  action,  and  prodnees  violent  secretions,  which  necessarily  and  speedily 
•zhftust  the  vital  principle  and  energy.  Henoe  the  muscles  become  flaccid  and  feeble,  the 
tone  and  natural  action  of  the  nenres  relaxed  and  impeded,  the  nnderstanding  confused, 
the  memory  oblirions,  the  judgment  perverted,  the  will  indeterminate  and  wholly  without 
energy  to  resist.  The  eyes  appear  languishing  and  without  expression,  and  the  oounten- 
ance  vacant.  The  appetite  ceases,  for  the  stomach  is  incapable  of  performing  its  proper 
oflSee.  Nutrition  fails.  Tremors,  fears,  and  terrors  are  generated.  Thus  the  wretched 
victim  drags  out  a  miserable  existence,  till,  superannuated  even  before  he  has  had'  time  to 
arrive  at  man's  estate,  his  worthless  body,  tumbles  into  the  grave,  and  his  sonl  (guilty  of 
lelf-murder)  is  hurried  into  the  awful  presence  of  his  Judge !  Reader,  this^  no  carica- 
ture, nor  are  the  colors  overdrawn  in  the  awful  picture.  Worse  woes  than  my  pen  can 
relate,  I  have  witnessed  in  those  addicted  to  this  fascinating,  nnnatural,  and  most  destruc* 
tive  of  crimes.  If  thou  hast  entered  into  this  snare,  flee  from  the  destmction  both  of 
body  and  soul  that  awaits  thee.  God  alone  can  save  thee.  Advice,  warnings,  threaten- 
tngs,  increasing  bodily  debility,  mental  decay,  checks  of  conscience,  expostulations  of 
jodgment,  and  medical  assistanoe  will  all  be  lost  on  thee.  Ood,  and  Oed  aloas,  oan  eave 
thee  from  an  evil,  which  has  In  its  issue  the  destruction  of  thy  body  and  the  final  perdition 
of  thy  ioul." 
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11.    FUBNITURE  or   THB   ClXLS. 

a.  The  "Male  Cells. 

The  furniture  of  a  male  cell  is  a  wooden  bed  bunk  or  frame 
made  of  pine,  six  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide ;  a  atrawbed  and 
pillow ;  three  blankets  and  a  comfortable,  or  more  if  needed ;  a 
vrater  kid;  a  wash  kid*;  a  towel;  a  night  bucket;  an  iron 
spoon  ;  a  tin  pan  ;  a  Bible  ;  and  a  slate.  Most  of  the  cells  have 
also  one  or  two  bookshelves,  provided  by  the  occupants,  and 
this  convenience  is  allowed  to  all  w*ho  desire  and  can  procure  it. 
The  convicts  are  also  allowed  a  looking-glass,  a  carpet,  and  a 
'Stool  in  their  cells,  if  provided  by  themselves  or  their  friends. 

4.  The  Female  Cells. 

The  fui;niture  of  the  cells  in  the  female  prison  is,  in  the 
main,  tba  same  as  that  of  the  male  cells.  Each  oell  here, 
however,  has,  in  addition  to  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  last 
paragraph,  a  bench,  a  tin  cup,  and  a  fine  as  well  as  coarse  comb. 
Comforts  are  used  on  the  beds  instead  of  blankets.  Many  of 
the  female  cells  are  carpeted  and  fitted  up  with  considerable 
taste. 

U.  GOTBRNMEliT  OF  THB  PBISOBI. 

A.  OFFICERS. 

1.    NUMBEB   AND    TiTLES. 

The  present  staff  of  the  male  prison  consists  of  the  following 
officers  : — One  agent  and  warden ;  one  principal  keeper ;  one 
physician;  one  chaplain;  one  clerk;  dne  store  keeper;  one 
kitchen  keeper;  one  hospital  keeper;  thirty-five  assistant  keep- 
ers ;  *  five  relief  keepers ;  four  substitute  keepers  (employed 
ocoasipnally >ud  as  necessity  arises);  thirty  guards ;  four  sub- 
stitute guards  ;  and  two  teachers  ; — in  all,  eighty-eight  officers. 
One  assistant  keeper  is  allowed  by  law  to  every  twenty-five  con- 
victs. . 

The  staff  of  officers  in  the  female  prison  consists  of  a  princi- 
pal matron,  five  assistant  matrons,  a  teacher,  and  four  guards. 

2.  Duties  of  the  Officeas. 

a.  ^gent  and   Warden, 

The  agent  and  wasAen  is  the  executive  head  of  the  institu- 
tion. He  is  charged  with  a  general  oversight  of  the  same  in  its 
finances,  discipline,  dietary,  &c.,  &c.     He  is  responsible  to  the 
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Inspectors  for  the  condition  of  the  prison  in  all  its  varied 'claims 
and  interests,  and  must  not  oidy  faithfully  perform  his  own 
duties,  but  see  that  all  other  officers  perform  theirs. 

6.  Principal  Keeper, 

The  principal  keeper  is  the  chief  police  officer  of  the  prison* 
He  must  be  at  the  prison  at  all  times  when  the  prisoners  are  un- 
locked ;  must  attend  at  the  religious  services  of  the  chapel ; 
must  visit  daily  every  department  of  the  prison;  must  be  pres- 
ent and  superintend  the  infliction  of  punishment ;  must  keep  a 
full  and  accurate  record  of  punishments ;  must  attend  to  and 
'investigate  all  complaints  of  convicts  of  ill  treatment  or  want 
of  sufficient  food  or  clothing;  must  see  that  the  guard  are  prop- 
erly stationed  during  the  business  hours  of  the  prison;  and,  in 
general,  must  keep  everything  snug  and  trim  about  thc^stablisb- 
ment. 

c.  The  Clerk. 

The  clerk  is  the  accountant,  bookkeeper,  and  registrar  of  the 
prison.  It  is  made  his  especiallduty  to  deliver  to  the  chaplain, 
within  48  hours  after  the  admission  into  the  prison  of  any  con- 
vict, a  transcript  of  the  prison  register,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
said  convict. 

d.  The  Chaplain. 

The  duties  of  the  chaplain  have  .already  been  sufficiently  set 
forth*  in  former  portions  of  this  report. 

e.  The  Physician, 

The  sanitary  interests  of  the  prison  are  placed  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  physician,  and  he  is  clothed  with  ample  powers 
for  the  maintenance  of  those  interests,  so  far  as  they  may  be 
subject  to  human  control.  It  is  his  duty,  first  of  all,  to  attend 
faithfully  to  the  sick  *among  the  convicts;  to  examine  every 
prisoner  on  hid  entrance,  and  make  a  record  of  the  results  of  said 
examination ;  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  mental  condition  of 
every  convict;  to  make  frequent  examinations  of  the  rations 
furnished  to  the  prisoners ;  and  to  visit  daily  all  convicts  con- 
fined in  the  dark  cell  for  punishment,  and  to  ordM*  their  dis- 
charge from  the  same,  if,  in  his  opini^i^  such  confinement  is 
likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the  bodily  or  mental  health  of  said 
convicts. 
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The  position  of  a  keeper  in  the  prison  is  important'  and 
responsible.  His  duties  are  often  delicate  and  difficult,  and 
require,  for  their  due  performance,  coolness,  sagacity,  self-con- 
trol, circumspection,  and  a  calm  and  wise  judgment.  T];ie8e 
officers  have  charge  of  the  convicts  through  the  entire'day  in  all 
the  various  departments  and  operations  of  the  prison. 

g.  The  Guards* 

The  one  gr^at  duty  oi  the  guards  is  to  maintain  a  constant 
and  careful  watch  over  all  the  prison  premises,  while  the  pris- 
oners are  unlocked,  and  see  that  none  of  them  effect  an  escape 
therefrom. 

A.  The  Teachers. 

The  duties  of  the  teachers  have  been  alreadv  described.  It 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  a  more  comprehensive,  common 
sense,  and  efficient  system  of  secular  instruction  may  soon  be 

« 

introduced  into  the  prison.     The  present  sj'stem  is  little  better 
than  a  mockery  ;  a  shadow  without  the  substance. 

u   Officers  of  the  Female  Prison, 

The  duties  of  the  matron  and  assistant  matrons  in  the  female 
prison  correspond,  substantially,  with  those  of  the  principal  and  « 
assistant  keepers  of  the  male  prison. 

3.  Qualifications  of  Officers. 

It  is  quite  evident,  from  the  foregoing  detail  of  their  duties^ 
that  a  high  order  of  qualifications  is  required  in  the  staff  of 
prison  officers.  The  nature  and  breadth  of  these  qualifications 
have  been  indicated  in  previous  parts  of  this  report,  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here,  further  than  to  say  that  benevolence,  firm- 
ness, knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  experience  are  cardinal 
requisites.  In  the  selection,  both  of  the  chief  and  his  subor- 
dinates, it  should  be  made  a  fundamental  point  that  they  be 
fitted  by  nature,  education,  andy  habit  for  the  important  posi- 
tions which  they  are  to  filL  No  man,  howe\fer  honest  and  well 
meaning,  should  be  placed  in  so  responsible  a  post,  unless  there 
ie  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  possesses  the  qualities  and 
habitudes  required  to  fill  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  community. 
The  present  warden  and  principal  keeper,   and  many   of   the . 
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assistant  keepers  and  guards,  in  tbe  judgment  of  the  committee, 
come  np  to  the  standard  here  l^id  down ;  but  they  are  sorry  to 
be  compelled  to  add  that  there  are  others  who,  aa  they  conceive, 
fall  far  below  that  standard. 


B.  INSPECTION. 
1.  General  Inspection  of  the  State  Board. 

a.  Powers  of  Inspectors. 

The  Board  of  State  Prison  Inspectors  is  composed  of  three 
inspectors,  who  are  chosen  by  the  people  (one  each  year),  and 
hold  thfeir  office  for  three  years.  They  are  invested,  both  by 
constitutional  and  statutory  provision,  with  very  comprehensive 
powers.  The  general  oversight  and  care  of  the  three  State  pris- 
ons, and  of  the  State  asylum  for  insane  convicts,  are  entrusted 
to  their  hands.  It  is  their  prerogative  to  frame  and  enact  all 
the  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
said  institutions,  To  them  also  belongs  the  appointment  of  all 
the  officers  of  these  institutions  from  the  agent  and  warden  down 
to  the  guard ;  and  the  said  officers  hold  their  several  places 
wholly  at  the  pleasure  and  discretion  of  the  Inspectors.  Whether 
this  latter  power,  is  wisely  bestowed,  will  be  considered  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  report. 

6.  Duties  of  the  Inspectors. 

The  duties  of  the  Inspectors  may  be  viewed  in  a  two-fold  rela- 
tion, viz. :  first,  in  their  associate  capacity  as  a  board  of  inspec- 
tion, and,  secondly,  in  a* more  restricted  capacity,  as  individual 
laspcctors. 

First,  as  a  board  of  inspection.  In  their  associated  capacityi 
they  are  obliged  to  hold  a'  meeting  once  every  three  months  «fe 
each  of  tbe  State  prisons,  and,  iu  point  of  fact,  they  bold  perhapa 
as  many  more  special  meetings  during  tlie  intervals.  As  a  board, 
their  duties  are  to  remove  and  appoint  officers,  according  to  their 
judgment  of  the  exigencies  of  the  prison ;  to  examine  and  ap* 
prove  (or  disapprove,  as  the  case  may  be)  the  minutes  of  the 
Inspector  in  charge ;  to  confer  with  the  agent  and  warden,  in 
relation  to  finances,  contracts,  &c.,  and  to  examine  and  sit  in 
judgment  upon  his  doings  for  the  past  quarter ;  to  receive  a 
report  from  and  confer  with  the  physician  in  relation  to  the  sani- 
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tary  condition  of  the  prisoD  ;  to  confer  with  the  store  keeper  and 
kitchen  keeper,  and  receive  reports  from  them,  touching  the 
quantity  and  qoalit j  of  the  food  famished  to  the  convicts ;  to 
snperintend  the  letting  of  contracts ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  make  a 
general  anrvey  and  examinatioQ  of  the  whole  prison  in  all  its 
departments  and  all  its  operations. 

Second,  as  individual  Inspectors.  Each  Inspector  has  charge 
of  one  of  the  prisons  for  four  consecutive  months  of  each  year, 
and  is  called  the  Inspector  in  charge.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Inspector  in  charge  to  spand  at  least  one  week  each  month  at  the 
prison  under  his  care ;  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  have  occurredi 
subject  to  the  approval  and  confirmation  of  the  board ;  to  receive 
any  complaints  that  convicts  may  wish  to  make,  examine  into 
the  grounds  of  said  complaints,  and  extend  relief  and  redress  in 
cases  where  he  judges  it  needlul;  to  examine  and  approve  the 
estimates  for  the  ensuing 'month;  to  order  the  removal  df  insane 
convicts  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Auburn;  and,  generally, 
to  supervise  the  affairs  of  the  prison  in  its  numerous  and  varied 
interests.  He  must  record  in  his  minutes  all  that  he  does  in  ad 
official  capacity  during  His  sojourn  in  the  prison. 

From  the  foregoing  detail  it  appears  that  the  duties  of  tjie 
Inspectors  cover  a  broad  field,  and  are  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  very  responsible  trust  confided  to  these  officers  cantiot  be 
adeqnately  discharged  by  attention  to  official  appointments  and 
pecuniary  interests.  The  police  of  the  prison,  and  the  health, 
comfort  and  reformation  of  the  prisoners,  are  entrusted  to  their 
care.  They  must  be  ever  wakeful  and  vigilant ;  they  ftiust  watch 
within  as  well  as  without  the  prison  ;:they  should  spend  much 
time  within  the  prison  walls,  thus  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
prisoners,  making  themselves  acquainted  with  their  wants,  and 
seeing  that  abases,  if  any  exist,  are  removed,  and  that  the  healthy 
ik%  comfort^  and,  above  all^  the  moral  improvement  6f  the  con« 
viets,  are  not  sacrificed  to  the  interest  or  ease  of  the  subordinate 
officers  or  the  contractors.  Their  influence  may  and  should  be 
made  to  (ell  powerfully  in  fkvor  of  the  reformation  of  the  convicts* 

2.  Daily  Inspection  by  Prison  Officers. 

a.   The  Warden. 

The  warden's  duties  are  chiefly  in  his  office,  when  not  engaged 
in  procuring  supplies  or  attending  to  other  out*door  interests  (M 
the  prison.    Nevertheless,  he  shows  himself  in  nearly  every  par^ 
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of  the  prison  premises  daily,  inspects  the  food  of  the  convicts 
almost  every  day,  passes  through  the  workshops  once  or  twice 
a  week,  uniformly  attends  the  chapel  service,  and  exercises  a 
general  supervision  over  the  whole  prison  and  its  multiform 
operations.  These  duties  are  all,  as  the  committee  think,  faith- 
fully and  very  efficiently  performed  by  the  present  incumbent, 
Mr.  O.  B.  HubbelL 

6.  Tht  Principal  Keeper, 

The  principal  keeper  is  required  to  be  well  nigh  ubiquitous. 
His  eye  must  peer  in  every  direction,  and  pierce  to  every  hidden 
recess.  Mr.  Grandby,  who  at  present  holds  this  position,  appeared 
to  the  committee  to  be,  in  all  respects,  a  faithful,  discreet  and 
efficient  officer. 

c.  Assistant  Keep^s  and  Guards. 

Assistant  keepers  and  guards  are  required  and  expected  to  be 

ever  alert  and  watchful  in  the  various  places  where  they  are 

assigned  to  duty;  the  former  to  secure  industry  and  obedience 

in  the  convicts,  the  latter  to  prevent  their  escape. 

* 
d.   Official  Supervision  at  Meals  and  Public  Services. 

Each  keeper  is  required  to  be  present  with  his  company  at 
every  meal  and  at  all  religious  services.  At  meals  it  is  tb^  busi- 
ness of  the  keepers  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  men,  as  well  as 

to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  rules. 

» 

3.  Special  Inspection. 

a.  By  the  Executive  of  the  State. 

It  is  not  made,  by  law,  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  inspect 
the  prisons  of  the  State  ;  but  every  Qovernor  does,  nevertheless, 
occasionally  visit  these  institutions  to  satisfy  himself  in  regard 
to  their  condition  and  management,  and  more  particularly  to  see 
and  converse  with  convicts  who  have  applied  for  a  pardon.  Oniee 
since  Mr.  HubbelPs  entrance  upon  office.  Gov.  Morgan  visited  the 
prison  and  spent  a  day  there.  He  conversed  with  thirty- 
three  prisoners,  ten  of  whom  were  subsequently  pardoned.  He 
was  at  tfie  prison  three  times  during  his  four  }  ears'  incumbency, 
and  being  unable  one  year  to  make  a  personal  inspection,  he  com- 
missioned  Mr.  Pillsbury  to  do  it  for  him.  Gov.  Seymour  has  not 
^et  found  time  to  undertake  this  labor,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  tbe 
pressure  of  official  duty  occasioned  by  the  existence  of  civil  war. 
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^  h.  By  Legislative  Commiiiees.         ' 

The  Senate  and  Assembly  appoint  committees  annually,  who 
visit  the  prison,  and  spend  one  or  two  days  in  examining  it. 
They  perform  the  same  daty  in  reference  to  the  other  two.  Of 
course,  so  brief  an  inspection  cannot  be  very  thorough,  bat  it  is 
still  not  without  nsefu^ results. 

c.  By  the  Prison  Association. 

The  New  York  Prison  Association,  in  the  early  years  of  its 
existence,  as  authorised  and  required  by  its  charter,  made  two 
or  three  searching  investigations  into  the  state  and  condition  of 
Sing  Sing  prison.     As  the  probe  had  reached  the  quick  and  be- 
come somewhat  painful,  a  controversy  sprang  vp  between  the 
Association  and  the  prison  authorities  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
society's  powers  in  the  inspection  of  the  prison.     This  contro- 
versy ran  through  many  years,  and  assumed  various  phases  in  its 
progress.     It  seems  never  to  have  been  really  settled  one  way 
er  the  other,  but  was  permitted,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  use  of 
a  modern  cant  expression,  to  ^'  slide."     Official  inspections  of  the 
prison  might  have  been  made  by  the  Association  any  time  within 
the  last  six  or  eight  years,  but  the  duty  has  never  been  resumed 
since  its  first  interruption  till  the  current  year.     Yet  thia  duty 
is  important,  and.  is  so  regarded  not  only  by  the  Association 
}tself,  but  by  the  present  authorities — as  well  the  Inspectors  a» 
the  prison  officers.     Supervision,  close  and  constant,  is  essential 
to  the  healthy  condition  and  working  of  all  public  institutiona, 
and  more  especially  of  prisons,  both  because  they  are  removed 
to  such  a  distance  from  common  observation,  and  because  their 
iomates  are  so  completely  under  the  control  of  those  who  are 
placed  over  them.     Not  only,  then,  should  our  prisons  be  often 
visited  by  the  Inspector^f  but  also,  from  time  to  time,  by  inde- 
pendent official  visitors,  to  check  abuses  and  prevent  unauthor- 
ized treatment  of  prisoners  from  the  hands  of  prison  officials. 
Without  this  vigilant  supervision  emanating  from  the  people, 
prisons  may  degenerate  into  places  of  torture,  for  unwatched 
power  is  sure  to-be  abused.     Where  this  Watchfulness  is  want- 
ingi  the  greatest  cruelties  may  be  practiced  within  the  walls  of 
A. prison  with  confidence  and  impunity.     And  this  danger  is  in- 
creased in  a  community  where  the  rich  may  escape  imprisonment 
prior  to  trial  by  giving  bail,  and  where,  consequently,  they  feel 
bat  little  interest  ih  the  rights  of  the  poor,  who,  when  accused 
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of  crime,  are  compelled  to  undergo  incarceration  while  Waiting 
their  trial.  Yigiiance  in  the  execution  of  lawe  is  as  neceHsarj 
ae  wisdom  in  the  enactment  of  them* 


C.  EXECUTIVE  ADMINISTRATION. 

I  ..Mode  of  Appointing  OAicers. 

The  Inspectors  are  nominated  for  their  places  as  party  men  by 
party  conventions,  and  are  chosen  by  popular  suffrage.  Special 
fitness  is  well,  when  found  in  combination  with  political  influence* 
and  party  popularity ;  but  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  subordinate 
consideration.  Elected  themselves  upon  considerations  of  this 
kind,  the  Inspectors  make  and  unmake  the  officers  of  our  State 
prisons  at  will.  The  sole  power  of  appointment  to  places  in 
these  institutions  is  in  their  hands.  If  Inspectors  are  not  some- 
thing more  than  men,  it  is  easy  to  guess  how  this  power  will  be 
exercised*  But  neither  conjecture  nor  inference  is  necessary 
here.'  Facts  speak  trumpet- tongued.  Nor,  as  &r  as  this  com- 
mittee know  or  believe,  does  it  make  any  difference  what  party 
may  have  the  ascendency  in  the  Board  of  Inspectors.  The  be* 
bests  of  party  are  ever  the  same.  The  spirit  of  party  is  one  and 
unchanging.  Now,  party  politics  has  its  ro/e;  a  r^At  which,  in 
its  appropriate  sphere,  is  important  and  beneficent;  but  religion, 
education,  schemes  of  social  reform,  and  all  benevolent  and  phi- 
lanthropic enterprises  lie  wholly  outside  of  that  sphere.  Inter- 
ests of  this  nature  party  politics  never  touches,  but  to  mar  and 
hinder,  if  not  to  ruin  and  destroy.  New  York  has  given  to  the 
world  a  prison  system;  t)ut,  owing  to  frequent  changes  in  the 
executive  administration  of  her  prisons,  which  changes  are  the 
natural  and  necessary  result  of  the  controlling  influence  of  paMy 
politics  over  the  said  administration,  she  has  failed  to  mature 
and  perfect  her  system,  and  the  prisons  of  other  States  are  looked 
to  as  models*  of  the  plan  which  originated  with  her. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  neighbdring  State  of  Pennsylvania 
is  different,  and  has  been  attendee?  with  the  best  results.  The 
inspectors  of  her  Stat^  prisons  are  appointed  by  the  judi- 
ciary: The  practice  of  the  judges  is  to  renew  continually, 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  their  political  principles  and 
predilections,  the  commissions  of  those  inspectors  who  hive  dis- 
charged their  duties  wisely  and  faithfully.  The  inspectors  ap- 
point but  four  officers  in  the  prisons — the  waMen,  chaplain,  derki 
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and  pbyaician.     The  warden  is  regarded  as  solely  responsible  for 
the  dieciplitie  and  condition  of  the  prison,  and  to  him  is  left, 
justly  and  fitly,  the  selection  of  all,  his  snbordiniates,  whose  poli-' 
tical  sentiments  he  never  inquires  into,  prior  to  their  appoint* 
ment,  nor  maizes  a  ground  of  removal  afterwards.     He  himself, 
if  removed  at^alUis  removed  for  reasons  connected  with  the 
manner  of  discharging  his  duties ;  in  no  case,  on  political  con- 
siderations.    The  result  thaa  secured  by  Pennsylvania,  is  perma^* 
nence  and  steadiness  in  the  administration  of  her  penitentiary 
system,  whereby  she  has  been  enabled  to  carry  her  chosen  sys<» 
tern  of  prison  discipline  steadily  forward  towards  its  proper 
matiirit^^  and  perfection.     In  like  manner,  what  is  most  wanted 
now  in  New  York,  so  far  as  her  State  prisons  are  concerned,  is 
F«RMA2iaNCE  IN  THCiB  ExzcuTitE  ADHiNisTBATioir.     This,  indeed^ 
seems  to  the  committee  an  essential  condition  of  progress.     The 
governing  board  should  be  appointed  by  some  agency  that  would 
lift  it  out  of  the  range  of  party  politics.     Its  members  would 
than  be  free  to  give  party  influences  tp  the  winds,  and  to  dired 
their  attention  and  bend  their  energies.exolusively  to  their  appro* 
priate  duties.     To  the  chief,  should  be  copfided  the  appointment 
of  all  those  who  are  connected  with  the  police  of  the  prison  ;  and 
this  officer  should  then  b&  held  to  a  stringent  accountability* 
This  mode  of  appointment  is,  in  fact,  the  one  formerly  in  use  in 
this  prison.    In  a  pamphlet  entitled  a  *'  statement  of  the  govern* 
ment  and  discipline  of  the  New  York  State  prison,  at  Mount 
Pleasant''  (Sing  Sing),  which  document  was  submitted  as  a 
report  to  the  Legislature  in  1834,  by  the  then  agent,  Robert 
Wiltse,  this  sentence  occurs :    *'  The   deputy   keeper,  assistant 
keepers,  and  guards,  are  appointed  by  the  agent,  and  hold  their 
offices  during  his  pleasure." 

•  2.  Tenume  or  Offici:. 

# 

The  t-ennre  by  which  the  several  officers  concerned  in  the  gov* 
emroeut  of  the  prison,  hold  their  respective  positions,  has  been 
incidently  stated  under  the  preceding  head.  The  inspectors 
retain  office  three  years;  all  others 'at  their  pleasure,  which^in 
practice,  means  till  a  fresh  turn  of  the  political  wheel.  Sing 
Sing  prison  went  into  operation  in  1828 ;  the  Eastern  peniten*- 
tiary,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1829  ;  these  two  institutions,  therefore, 
have  had  a  career  of  equal  duration.  But,  owing  to  the  different 
principles  and  modes  of  appbintment  to  ofiice  prevailing  therein, 
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the  prison  at  Philadelphia  has  had  but  four  wardens,  one  of 
whom  resigned  against  the  will  of  the  inspectors ;  another,  we 
believe,  was  removed  by  death,  and  the  present  incumbent  is 
likely  to  serve  as  long  as  health  continues,  and  inclination 
prompts ;  while  the  prison  at  Sing  Sing  has  had  no  less  than 
twelve  chiefs.  Of  subordinate  officers,  the  Eastern  penitentiary 
has  one  who  has  been  in  its  service  from  the  start ;  several  who 
have  served  it  more  than  twenty^fiv^  years ;  and  a  still  greater 
number  who  have  held  positions  there  for  periods  varying  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years.  A  good  officer  is  never  removed  from  that 
institution.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  While  the  utmost  care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  prison  officials,  when 
competent  ones  have  been  secured,  they  should  never  be  dis* 
placed.  They  should  never  be  changed  with  the  changes  of 
political  parties,  but  ought  to  be  allowed  to  hold  their  places 
during  good  behavior,  and  that  to  a  twofold  end — first,  that  they 
may  give  their  whole  attention  and  interest  to  the  institution, 
and,  secondly,  that  the  full  advantage  of  their  increasing 
experience  and  skill  may  be  secured  to  it. 

S.  Parti3an   Politics. 

o.  How  far  PolUics  are  an  Element  in  thi  Chverfiment  of  our  Prisons* 

The  extent  to  whith  partizan'  politics  enters  as  an  element 
into  the  (government  and  administration  of  this  and  all  our  other 
State  prisons,  has  been  made  sufficiently  manifest  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs.  In  point  of  fact  this  is  the  controlling  power  ;  and 
our  prisons,  under  existing  constitional  and  statutory  provisionsi^ 
are  managed,  and,  we  fear,  mu^t  continue  to  be  managed,  to  i^ 
very  great  degree,  as  political  machines. 

6.  Effect  of  this  System  upon  the  Condition  and   Usefulness  of  the 

Priwns. 

It  requires  no  great  penetration  to  see  that  a  system  of  ap- 
pointment to  office,  such  as  that  described  at)ove,  must  be  ex- 
tremely prejudicial,  if  not  disastrous,  to  our  penal  institutions. 
It  ^s  evident  that  a  wise,  vigorous,  steady,  and  successful  admin* 
istration  can  be  secured  only  by  the  appointment  of  men  quali- 
fied by  nature,  education,  taste  and  habit  for  the  important  posi- 
tions they  are  to  occupy.  That  a  merely  political  appointment 
afibrds  no  guaranty  of  such  qualifications  might  be  inferred  from 
the  nature  of  the  case;  and  such  ^Inference  is  abundantly  con* 
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firmed  by  the  teachings  of  experience.  The .  great  objects  of 
prison  discipline,  the  secnritj  of  society  and  the  reformation  of 
the  transgressor,  can  never  be  secnred,  while  appointment  to 
office  is  in  the  hands  of  mere  politiciars.  Persons  so  elected, 
sensible  of  their  dependehce  on  party  rather  than  fidelity  for 
their  tenure  of  office,  naturally,  if  not  unavoidably,  look  to 
political  chicane  more  than  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties  for  continuance  in  their  places.  But  more  than  this : 
Where  political  influences  control  appointments,  the  selection  of 
incumbents,  in  the  first  instance,  is  often,  perha|>s  commonly, 
governed  by  other  considerations  than  their  fitness  for  the  work 
to  which  they  are  called.  Yet  there  is  scarcely  any  other  busi- 
ness, where  so  much  depends  on  the  peculiar  qualifications  of 
the  persons  charged  with  it.  It  is  a  duty  not  to  be  learned  in  a 
,day,  and  its  efficient  and  successful  performance  requires  a  union 
of  rare  qualities — kindness,  judgment,  a  quick  and  keen  insight 
into  character,  a  strong  instinct  of  justice,  and  a  large  and 
varied  experience.  To  change  the  men  relied  upon  for  such  a 
work  with  every  fluctuation  of  party  is  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at 
that  steadiness  and  uniformity  of  administration,  which  are 
essential  to  full  success,  and  especially  to  an  onward  march 
towards  perfection. 

• 

c.  The  Remedy  for  this  State  of  Things. 
The  only  remedy  for  this  condition  of  things,  as  far  as  the 
committee  can  discern,  is  such  a  modification  of  the  system  of 
appointment 'to  office,  as  shall  withdraw  such  appointments  from 
the  maelstroom  of  party  politics,  and  thereby  impart  greater 
stability  and  permanence  to  the  executive  adminsistration  of  the 
penal  institutions  of  the  State.  But  how  can  such  a  change  be 
effected  ?  Not  otherwise  than  by  a  change  in  the  fundamental 
and  statutory  law  of  the  Commonwealth.  Fortunately,  a. con- 
vention to  revise  the  Constitution,  periodically  provided  for  by 
.  that  instrument,  will  be  chosen,  and  will  convene  to  do  its 
allotted  work,  in  1866.  The  committee  are  happy  to  know  that 
thoughtful  minds  are  already  turning  their  regards  to  that  body 
ID  the  hope  and  expectation  that  something,  that  much  will'  be 
done  by  itto^improve  and  render  increasingly  efficient  the  prison 
system  of  our  State.  They  do  not  undertake  to  say,  precisely, 
what  chfitnges  are  requisite ;  but  they  feel  confident  that  the 
sagacity,  the  patriotism,  and  Ahe  wisdom  of  our  citizens  are 
equal  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
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To  guard  against  misconception,  the.  committee  would  add 
that,  in  what  they  have  said  oo  this  subject,  it  is  the  sysffm^  and 
not  men,  at  which  they  have  been  aiming.  They  believe  that, 
in  the  main,  the  present  Board  of  Inspectors  have  acted  with  an 
eye  to  the  public  good,  and  have  been,  at  least,  as  little  under 
the  sway  of  part^^  politics,  as  other  boards  that  have  preceded 
them« 

IIL  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  PRISON. 
1.  General  Considerations. 

The  discipline  of  a  prison  is  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  the 
most  important,  of  all  the  s^ibjects  connected  with  the  regula- 
tion and  administration  of  its  affairs.  The  problem  is  to 
establish  and  maint*ain  a  wholesome  state  of  order,  obedieftce, 
and  regularity,  which  shall  be  at  the  same  time  free  from  harsh- 
ness and  cruelty  to  the  convicts ;  in  other  words,  to  harmonise  . 
the  necessary  degree  of  coercive  correction  with  that  sympathy 
and  kindness  which  are  due  to  the  fallen  and  the  unfortunate. 
Doubtless,  recourse  must  often  be  had  to  punishment,  sometimofi  « 
to  p^ni8hment  of  a  severe  and  imposing  character,  for  obedience 
must  be  enforced  at  whatever  cost ;  but  such  extreme  punishments  * 
should  be  applied  only  when  all  other  means  have  failed  to  efft^ot 
the  desired  end.  In  effect,  the  proper  management  of  the  discipline 
necessary  in  a  prison  may  be  regarded  as  both  a  science  and  an  art. 
As  a  science,  it  can  be  acquired  only  by  long  study,  experience,  and 
familiarity  with  the  matters  to  which  it  relates ;  .as  an  art,  it 
can  be  successfully  applied  and  practiced  only  after  close,  intel- 
ligent, and  long  continued  observation  of  the  dispositions  and  ' 
habits  of  the  inmates  of  our  prisons.  If  this  be  so,  it  strongly 
re-enforces  the  views  already  submitted  touching  the  importance 
of  greater  stability  in  the  administration  of  these  institutions. 

2.  Police  Kbgulations. 

a.  What  art  tkey  t 

The  main  duty  of  convicts  at  this,  as  at  all  prisons  on  the  con* 
gregate  plan,  is  to  labor  diligently,  to  obey  all  orders,  and  to 
preserve  unbroken  silence.  There  are,  however,  many  matters  of 
detail  relating  to  the  conduct  required  of  them.  These  are  :  To 
march  to  and  from  their  work  and  meals,  under  the  care  of  their 
several  keepers,  in  single  file  and  in  close  order,  (that  is,  in  what  • 
is  called  the  lock  step,)  each  llbking  over  the  shoulder  qf  the 
one  immediately  in  front  of  hiniy  and  with  his  face  ioolined  *to« 


ward  the  keeper,  for  the  sake  of  more  perfect  observation  ;'  to 
inarch  etrait  and  tvrn  sqnare  cerners ;  in  chapel^  to  sit  erect  and 
with  arms  folded,  and  the  same  in  mess  room,  except  while  eat- 
ing; in  meeting  officers  and  visitors  in  the  yai^,  to  give  way  in 
all  cases,  and  to  tip  the  cap ;  to  do  no  fancy  work  and  make  no 
trinkets  ;  never  to  engage  in  traffic  with  fellow  prisoners  or  any 
other  persons ;  not  to  wilfully  or .  carelessly  injure  their  work, 
(bols,  clothes,  bedding  or  anything  belonging  to  the  prison,  nor 
to  execnte  their  work  badly,  when  they  have  the  ability  to  do  it 
well ;  not,  at  any  time  or  on  any  pretence,  to  speak  to  any  per- 
son who  does  not  belong  to  the  prison,  nor  to  receive  from  them 
any  letter,  paper,  |obaeco,  or  other  article  whatsoever;  and,  in 
their  whole  demeanor  to  aci  in  a  respectfnl,  qniet  and  orderly 
manner,  and  in  strict  conformity  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison. 

b.  Means   taken  to  acquaint  Convicts  witk  these   Regulations  om 

entering. 

When  a  convict  is  bronght  to  the  prison,  various  interroga* 
tories  are  put  to  him  by  the  clerk,  and  the  answers  elicited  ar^ 
recorded  in  a  book.  Any  maney  or  valuables  in  his  possession  are 
taken  from  him  and  deposited  with  the  warden  for  safe  keeping 
against  bis  discharge.  He  is  then  given  into  the  charge  of  the 
keeper  of  the  hospital.  This  officer  takes  him  to  the  dressing 
room,  and  causes  him  to  be  denuded  of  all  his  own  dothes> 
thoroughly  washed  in  his  whole  person,  and  arrayed  in  his  prison 
attire ;  after  which  he  if  weighed  and  measured.  He  is  next  con- 
ducted to  the  hospital,  where  he  is  carefully  examined  by  the 
physician  as  to  the  state  of  his  health,  and  the  results  of  the  said 
examination,  together  with  a  full  description  of  his  person,  are 
recorded  in  a  register  kept  for  the  purpose.  The  prisoner  is  then 
conveyed  to  the  main  hall,  where  he  is  given  into  the  charge  of 
the  hall  keeper,  who  instructs  him  in  the  rules  to  be  observed 
by  him,  and  assigns  him  to  some  vacant  cell,  till  such  time  as  ha 
can  be  permanently  located  among  the  members  of  •  the  shop, 
where  he  jmay  be  required  to  work.  Either  on  that  or  on  the 
following  day,  he  is  assigned  to  some  branch  of  prison  labor.*  If 
he  has  a  trade,  he  is  naturally,  though  by  no  means  invariably, 
placed  in  a  shop  where  ho  can  work  at  his  former  business  or 
something  akin  to  it ;  if  he  has  no  trade,  he  is  given  to  contractors 
who  either  most  need  or  are  best  entitled  to  bim.  Convicts  in 
fooble  health  at  the  time  of  their  reception  are  either  placed  in  the 
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hospital,  or  put  on  some  work  which  is  doing  for  the  State,  where 
they  can  have  light  tasks.  They  are  never  assigned  to  contract 
work. 

On  the  entrance  of  convicts  into  the  prison,  every  pains  should 
be  taken  to  make  thein  acquainted  with  the  rules  and  regulatioD9 
of  the  place,  and  to  impress  upon  them  the  obligation  of  obe- 
dience to  these  requirements,  as  well  as  the  consequeBcea 
attending  disobedience.  Such  lessons  and  ^exhortations,  it  seenSs 
to  the  committee,  should  be  imparted  in  the  most  formal  and 
solemn  manner,  by  the  higest  officers  of  the  prison, — the  warden 
and  chaplain,  officers  to  whom  is  assigned,  in  an  especial  manner, 
the  care  and  oversight  of  the  prisoners  in  respect  to  their  moral 
interests  and  improvement.  Counsels  to  be  of  good  conduct, 
admonitions  to  pursue  an  industrious  course,  exhortations  to  aim 
at  a  thorough  reformation  of  heart  and  life,  and  assurances  •  of 
the. pleasure  it  will  afford  the  authorities,  if  they  pass  through 
the  period  of  their  sentences  with  resignation,  fortitude,  obe- 
dience^ and,  above  all,  a  return  to  virtue  in  the  end,  will  come 
Irom  the  officers  named  with  the  highest  authority,  and  no  doubt 
with  the  best  effect.  Each  convict  should  be  seen  and  conversed 
with  by  both  warden  and  chaplain,  prior  to  his  formal  entrance 
upon  his  prison  life.  His  duties  and  responsibilities  should  he 
explained  to  him  by  these  officers,  and. the  fact  impressed  upon 
him  that  his  imprisonment  is  not  for  punishment  only,  but  for 
reformation  as  well.  He  should  be  given  to  understand,  and,  if 
possible,  made  to  feel  that  while  by  his  incarceration  he  is 
paying  to  society  the  penalty  of  his  past  crimes,  he  may,  at  the' 
same  time,  by  suitable  resolutions  and  efforts,  be  laying  the 
foundation  for  si  fair  reputation  in  the  future.  He  should  be 
made  to  realize  that  it  depends  mainly  upon  himself  whether 
society  will  receive  him  on  his  discharge,  as  an  erring  but 
repentant  member,  or  sparn  and  repel  him  as  an  incorrigible  and 
Jiopeless  villian  ;  and  that  he  possesses  the  power,  and  an  opportii* 
nity  is  now  afforded  him,  if  he  will  but  use  it,  to  win  his  way  back 
to  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  community,  to  virtuous  and 
honorable  industry,  an(^  to  association  with  the  pure  and  the 
good. 

3.  Vigilance  of  the  Officers. 
a.   How  comprehensive  and  thorough.  ' 

Although  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  frequent  changing  of 
keepers  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  watchfulness  maintained 
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'over  the  prisoners,  yet,  wpon  the  whole,  it  appeared  ^o  the  com- 
mittee that  a  pretty  close  watch  is  kept  upon  them  in  the  work- 
shops, yards,  mess-room  and  chapel.  A  yery  considerable 
difference  was  observable,  in  this  respect,  between  different 
keepers,  and  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  order  and  quiet- 
ness of  the  shops.  There  are  parts  of  the  premises  ^here  bnt 
little  vigilance  is  or  can  be  maintained.  The  few  convicts 
engaged  in  lime  burning  have  no  overseer.  In  the  quarry  there 
18  a  keeper,  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  have  his  eye  on  mqre 
than  a  very  small  portion  of  his  gang  at  a  time.  ,  The  same  is 
true  of  the  jobbing  shop,  in  wliich  there  are  numerous  coverts, 
wbere  convict's  can  screen  themselves  from  the  observation  of 
even  the  most  watchful  guardian.  The  committee  are  of  the 
opinion  that  one  keeper  and  one  guard  are  not  sufficient  for  that 
vast  range  of  cells  in  the  male  prison,  with  its  thousand  inmates* 
It  is  impossible  to  prevent,  by  a  supervision  so  meagre,  conver- 
sation between  the  prisoners  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent. 

c.  Effect  of  Vigilance  on  the  Discipline, 

The  old  maxim,  vigtlantihus^  non  dormientihus  servit  lex — *'  the 
law  is  the  servant  of  the  watchful,  not  of  the  slumberipg,''  is  as 
true  of  prison  discipline  as  it  is  of  any  other  sphere  of.  govern- 
ment. Convicts  who  know  that 'the  eye  of  their  keeper  is  ever 
upon  them,  seldom  expose  then^selves  to  punishment  by  trans- 
gressing the  rules.  Sleepless  vigilance  on  the  part  of  keepers 
is  more  effective  in  securing  obedience  and  good  order  in  a 
prison,  than  the  utmost  rigor  of  punishment.  Watchfulness  in 
.the  officer  begets  self-watchfulness  in  the  convict,  and  this  espe- 
cially, when  it  is  combined  with  l^indness,  intelligence,  good 
judgment,  and  manifest  conscientiousness.  All  this  is  abundantly 
attested  in  what  is  taking  place  every  day  at  Sing  Sing  prison. 
The  degree  of  vigilance- and  skill  in  the  keeper  measures  the 
amoi|nt  of  punishment  inflicted  on  the  men  under  him,  with 
almost  as  much  certainty  as  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  measures  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

A.  Punishments. 

a.  Kinds  of  Punishment  employed. 

The  several  species  of  punishment  used  in  the  male  prisons  at 
Sing  Sing,  are  the  iron  cap,  the  dark  cell  with  a  diet  of  bread 
and  water,  the  yoke  or  **  crucifix,"  the  shower  bath,  and  the  ball 
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and  chaiiw  The  above  punishments  are  sometiiDes  variously 
combined  to  increase  their  ei&ciency.  The  iron  cap  which  is 
chiefly  emploj-ed  as  the  penalty  for  talking,  inflicts  nosufieri«g 
at  all,  but  expends  its  force  in  producing  the  emotion,  more  or 
less  vivid,  of  shame  in  the  wearer.  The  yoke  or-  "crucifix,"  it 
an  upright  iron  bar  with  a  cross  bar  of  the  same  metal,  to  whose 
extremities  are  sometimes  affixed  weights  more  or  less  heavy, 
with  an  apparatus  for  fastening  it  about  the  neck  of  the  culprit, 
and  his  arms  are  extended  along  the  cross  bar  to  which  they  are 
attached,  by  fin  iron  ring  or  loop,  at  right  angles  to  his  body. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  severe  punishment,  but  it  cannot  be  called 
cruel,  since  its  effect  is  simply  to  produce  a  feiehng  of  great 
weariness,  and  by  no  means  either  sharp  or  intense  suffering. 
Punishment  by  the  shower  bath  is  by  law  required  to  be  alway0 

:  inflicted  in  the  presence  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  physi- 
cian, whose  duty  it  is  to  wat^h  its  effect,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  it, 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  it  is  likely  to  become  injurious  to  the 
bodily  or  mental  health  of  the  subject.  With  a  restriction  of 
this  kind,*  enforced  by  an  intelligent  and  humane  medical  at- 
tendant, the  committee  cannot  concur  in  the  opinion  urged  by 
some  thflyrt  the  shower  bath,  as  an  instrument  of  prison  discipline, 
ought  to  be  abolished.  On  the  contrary  they  think  it,  for 
certain  offences,  (those  arising  from  violent  gusts  of  anger,  for 
example,)  a  punishment  ievery  way  suitable,  and  altogether  hap- 
py in  its  effect.  At  the  same  tipie  they  incline  to  the  belief,  that 
possibly  too  much  use  is  made  of  it  at  Sing  Sing,  there  having 
been  145  instatices  of  showering  there  within  the  past  year.  But 
the  committee  would  give  the  preference  to  the  dark  cell  as  a 
means  of  punishment,  over  all  other  modes  used  at  Sing  Sing, 
(the  iron  cap  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of  p^inishment,)  and 
that  upon  the  following  grounds :  Convicts,  in  the  first  excitement 
which  follows  a  misdemeanor  and  the  threatened  punishment  for 
it,  are  incapable  of  reasoning.  Their  passions  become  predomi- 
nant, their   sense  of  injustice,  real  or  imaginary,   is   sharpened 

>  and  irritated  to  a  degree  which  causes  them  to^  brave  all 
punishment  of  short  duration,  however  severe.  They  even 
find  a  sort  of  perverse  enjoyment  in  the  indifference  with 
which  they  undergo  such  punishments,  merely,  as  it  were,  to 
spite  their  keepers,  and  to  impress  them  with  an  idea  of  their 
own  insensibility  to  pain,  thus  stirring  up  in  themsetves,  as  well 
as  in  the  keepers,  bitter  and  resentful  feelings.     The  dark  t^ell, 
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on  the  contrary,  affords  opporttiTiify  for  thought ;  its  tendency  is 
to  calm  the  passions,  and  this  tendency  is  increased  by  the  low 
diet  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  The  most  ferocioas  beasts 
are  tamed  by  hunger;  why  should  it'not  have  the  same  effect  oti 
an  infuriated  man  ?  Under  the  present  mild  regime  at  Sing 
Sing,  the  dark  cell  would  probably  be  more  resorted  to  than  it 
is,  if  the  contractors  were  not  losers  by  it.  This  kind  of  pun- 
ishment naturally  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  their  interests,  as 
it  abstracts  the  time  of  their  workmen,  who  thus  fail  to  do  their 
accustomed  profitable  work.  The  physician  is  required  to- visit 
daily  every  convict  undergoing  punishment  in  the  dark  cell,  thart 
he  may  judge  of  the  effect  of  such  confinement  upon  the  culprit's 
health,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  have  him  removed  whenever  he 
thinks  that  his  health  is  suffering.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  require 
the  chaplain  to  visit  these  men,  and  seek  to  bring  the  softening 
and  subduing  influences  of  religion  to  bear  upon  them?  Con- 
finement in  the  dark  cell,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  limited 
to  a  single  ^ight.  The  longest  period  during  Mr.  Hubbell's  ad- 
ministration was  30  days.     It  has  been  extended  to  40  days. 

In  regard  to  the  location  of  the  dark  cells  in  Sing  Sing  prison, 
the  committee  have  this  remark  to  make,  that  their  proximity  to 
the  ordinary  sleeping  cells  of  the  convicts  tends  greatly  to  impair 
their  efficacy.  A  prisoner  confined  in  one  of  these  dark  cells 
can  hear  what  is  going  on  around  him,  and  can  disturb  the  con 
Yicts  in  his  neighborhood  during  the*  night  by  ealling  aloud, 
stamping  on  the  floor,  or  drumming  on  his  cell  door.  All  these 
practices  are  common  with  vicious  prisoners,  and  indulgence  in 
them  is  often  the  occasion  of  further  punishment.  It  should  b^ 
mentioned  that  theie  are  a  few  dark  cells  in  another  part  of  the 
prison,  where  men  can  be  confined  in  summer,  but  at  no  other 
time  for  the  want  of  means  of  heating  them. 

The  committee  are  unanimously  opposed  to  the  revival  of  the 
cat,  which  is  advocated  by  some  prison  officials.  They  regard  the 
infloence  of  the  lash  as  bad  both  upon  the  punisher  and  the  pun- 
ished. It  tends  to  the  obliteration  of  all  amiable  and  honorable 
feelings  in  the  officials  who  inflict  it,  no  less  than  in  the  convict^ 
who  are  the  subjects  of  it.  Its  inevitable  effect  is  to  brutalias 
those  who  are  habitually  concerned  in  it;  and,  in  proportion  a|i 
it  makes  them  more  of  animals,  it  makes  them  less  of  men^ 
While  it  lacerates  the  flesh,  it  indurates  the  heart.     While  it  co»- 

erces  the  body,  it  blights  the  soul.     It  kindles  and  fans  the  spinp 
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of  revenge.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that,  thongh  the  lash 
may  subdne,  it  will  never  reform  the  criminal.  It  may  reduce 
him  to  obedience  for  the  time  being,  but  it  can  neither  soften  hii 
heart  nor  exalt  his  moral  nature.  . 

Some  additional  minor  punishments,  which  are  used  elsewhere, 
though  not  here,  might  be  advantageously  introduced — euch  as 
privation'  of  food  or  bedding  for  a  time,  a  diet  of  bread  and  wa- 
ter without  confinement  to  the  dark  cell,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
privilege  of  the  library  or  of  correspondence  with  friends  for  a 
season,  increase  of  task  work,  prohibition  of  over-work,  and  the 
withholding  of  tobacco,  which  is  found  to  be  a  very  effectiTe 
means  of  discipline  with  prisoners. 

i.   To  what  Extent  Punishments  are  recorded. 

It  is  quite  usual,  in  prisons,  to  omit  minor  punishments  from 
the  record,  and  insert  only  those  of  a  graver  character.  If  the 
committee  are  not  tiiistaken,  this  is  the  usage  in  Auburn  and  Clin- 
ton prisons.  A  different  practice  prevails  at  Sing  Sing.  Here, 
everything  in  the  way  of  punishment  is  made  matter  of  record, 
no  matter  how  trifling  it  may  be.  This  is  the  true  and  correct 
principle;  the  only  one,  in  fact,  which  gives  a  fair  view  of  the 
coercive  discipline  of  the  prison.  The  practice  was  different  at 
Sing  Sing  under  all  former  administrations ;  the  new  and  correct 
rule  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Hubbell. 

c.  Offences  for  which  Punishments  were  inflicted  last  year* 

The  following  are  the  offences  for  which  punishments  have 

been  inflicted  during  the  past  year,  and  the  number  of  convicts 
charged  with  each  class  : 

Talking,  whistling,  &c.,  in  cells . 259 

Talking  elsewhere  than  in  cells 225 

Miscellaneous  minor  offences 184 

Refusing  to  work. 104 

Quarreline:  and  fighting 86 

Insolence  to  ofiScers • .         *I9 

Disobedience . 54 

Bhort  in  work *. ._..  39 

Trading 23 

Leaving  proper  place  without  permission 21 

Spoiling  work  and  tools 16 

Stealing .•...  12 

Escaping  and  attempting  to  escape 10 


AfiBanUing  keepers  and  for^iii?a«.^.  .., T 

Sindinarcbiog ^*... ,...•... 5 

Pr9t.6Dding  disability  to  work.. 4 

Difficulties  with  foremen  and  contractors .. -  4 

Besistance  to  keeper.. J 

Attempting  mutiny ^ 1 

Offences  not  stated 79 


Total 1,213 


Of  the  above  punishments,  338  were  by  iron  cap ;  654  by  dark 
pell — in  most  cases  for  only  a  few  hours  ;  94  by  showering;  16 
by  yoke ;  40  by  dark  cell  and  showering ;  38  by  dark  cell  and 
^oke ;  9  by  dark  cell,  yoke,  and  showering ;  3  by  dark  cell  and 
cap ;  3  by  dark  cell  and  ball  and  chain  ;  1  by  dark^ell,  cap,  and 
showering ;  1  by  yoke  and  showering ;  I  by  yoke,  showering,  and 
ball  and  chain ;  and  10  by  methods  not  stated  in  the  recox'd. 

.  d.  Frequency  of  PunishmenL 

By  an  examination  of  the  punishment  book  for  the  last  two 
years,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  recorded  punishments  for 
1862,  was  «15,  while  for  1863,  it  was  1,213.  That  the  number 
of  punishments  should  be  nearly  doubled  under  the  mild  admin- 
istration of  the  present  warden,  struck  the  committee  as  some- 
thiug  quite  singular.'  On  a  deeper  search,  the  explanation  was 
found  to  be  simple  and  satisfactory,  'the  apparent  increase  was 
occasioned  by  the  fact,  that  formerly  only  punishments  of  the 
graver  sort  were  recorded,  whereas,  now,  all  are  registered  in 
the  records.  Under  this  explanation,  the  case  stands  thus  :  Of 
the  1,213  punishments  inflicted  last  year,  338  were  by  cap  for 
talking  (really  no  punishment  at  all),  and  659  were  by  dark  cell 
for  a  few  hours,  for  short  work,  talking,  and  other  minor  offences. 
Of  these  992  punishments,  not  one  would  have  been  recorded  tinder 
former  administrations.  Subtracting  these  from  the  whole  num- 
ber (1,213),  we  have  a  remainder  of  221  punishments,  which 
alone  would  have  been  considered-worthy  of  a  place  in  the  prison 
records  prior  to  the  last  year,  against  615  the  preceding  year. 
On  inquiry,  the  officers  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  severe  pun- 
ishments are  now  four-fifths  less  than  they  were  before  the  pres- 
ent administration  was  inaugurated. 

But  there  was  another  fact  evolved  by  the  committee's  inquiries, 
which  struck  them  as  still  more  strange,  viz. :  that,  even  under 
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Mr.  HubbelPs  administration,  there  has  been  a  large  increase  of 
punishments  during  the  last  half  year,  as  will  be  seen  bj  the 
following  table  of  the  punishments  inflicted  for  each  month  of 
the  financial  year : 

1862.  October 44 

November 41 

December 45 

1863.  January 65 

February 86 

March  ..., 72 

April 88 

May 147 

June 163 

July,,, 160 

August 196 

September 106 

• 

Total ^ 1,213 


Here  we  have  the  remarkable  fact  that  of  860  punishments 
during  the  last  half  against  353  during  the.  first  hal£  of  a  year, 
in  which  the  government  of  the  prison  was  avowedly  conducted 
on  the  principles  of  reason  and  humanity,  instead  of  those  of 
force  and  severity.  The  committee  stood  amazed  at  this  result. 
It  seemed  to  them,  at  first  view,  to  be  decisive  against  a  mild 
system  of  prison  discipline,  and  in  favor  of  a  system  stern  and 
brutal  in  its  character.  They  could  not  admit  such  a  view,  but 
upon  evidence  impossible  to  be  gainsaid.  They  determined, 
therefore,  to  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  Their  investiga* 
tions  resulted  in  the  following  solution,  which  was  satisfactory 
to  themselves,  and  which  they  think  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Legislature  and  the  public. 

When  the  present  agent  and  warden  entered  on  duty,  it  was 
the  practice  to  report  none  but  grave  ofiences,  and  the  punish- 
ments  inflicted  for  such  ofiences  were  the  only  ones  that  appeared 
against  the  convicts  on  the  prison  records.  About  that  time, 
the  commutation  law,  whereby  convicts,  by  good  conduct,  are 
allowed  to  earn  a  diminution  of  their  terms  of  sentence,  had  just 
come  into  operation.  For  reasons  already  stated,  the  late  Execu- 
tive did  not  put  the  law  in  force  in  a  single  sentence. 

When  Gov.  Seymour  came  into  power,  Mr,  Hubbell  wrote  to 
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him  on  the  subject,  and  he  replied  that  he  would  grant  commti- 
tations  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  law.  On  receiving  the 
first  instalment  of  reports,  the  Governor  was  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  commutation  earned,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  H.  that  he 
must  be  particular  and  report  no  one  for  good  behavior  who  did 
not  work  diligently,  obey  implicitly  the  rules,  and  commond 
himself  particularly  to  the  officers.  Thereupon,  Mr.  H.  gave 
orders  to  notice  every  oflfence,  however  small,  to  inflict  some 
slight  punishment  for  it,  and  to  make  the  said  punishment  a 
matter  of  record.  According  to  this  order,  all  cases  of  talking, 
leaving  place  without  permission,  trading,  whistling,  and  other 
minor  offences  were  reported  and  punished.  The  new  system 
was  not  really  enforced  till  about  the  month  of  May  last,  and  at 
that  time  the  list  of  reports  and  punishments  began  so  rapidly 
to  increase. 

Again,  in  the  month  of  July,  the  great  riots  occurred  in  New 
York,  when  a  hundred  soldiers  and  fifty  policemen  were  sent  up 
to  Sing  Sing  to  protect  the  prison  against  any  mob  violence  that 
might  be  threateued.  These  men  were  much  of  the  time  on  the 
prison  grounds,  and  their  presence  naturally  excited  the  prison- 
ers, and  caiised  them  to  talk  and  commit  other  offences. 

Still  further,  in  the  month  of  August,  there  was  some  very 
hot  weather,  and,  before  the  authorities  were  aware  of  the  fact, 
the  cooked  rations  of  the  prisoners  were  spoiled  for  one  or  two 
days.  A  few  bad  men  took  advantage  of  this  misfortune  to 
excite  a  revolt  in  one  of  the  shops,  and  37  men  refused  to  work. 
Of  necessity  they  had  to  be  punished,  and  every  one  of  them 
was  showered.  Subsequently,  they  became  deeply  penitent,  and 
several  of  them  declared  that  they  regretted  that  foolish  step 
more  than  any  other  they  had  ever  taken  since  their  imprison- 
ment. 

As  th^  prisoners  have  now  come  to  understand  that  all 
offences  are  charged  to  them,  they  are  more  careful,  and  trans- 
gression against  the  rules  has  become  much  less  frequent,  as  the 
records  for  September  show.  The  punishments  during  that 
month  fell  off  nearly  100  per  cent. 

Of  the  convicts  subject  to  coercive  discipline  during  the  year, 
290  were  punished  but  once;  96,  twice;  70,  three  times;  38, 
four  times;  19,  five  times;  11,  six  times;  12,  seven  times;  9, 
eight  times;  3,  nine  times;  1,  ten  times,  and  1  fifteen  times. 
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5.  EiMDNEsft  An  A  Mbans  or  Drscipuirc. 

a.  How  far  Kindness  is  employed  as  a  Means  of  Discipline. 

How  far  kindness  is  nsed  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  prison* 
ers  at  Sing  Sing  nnder  the  present  administration,  how  far 
counsel,  reproof,  remonstrance,  persuasion,  and  motives  addressed 
to  their  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  are  employed  as  a  means  of 
discipline,  has  been  made  apparent  in  the  preceding  parts  of 
this  report.  The  principle  on  which  the  institution  is  jiow  con- 
ducted is,  that  moral  agencies  are  to  be  substituted  for  brute 
force  to  the  utmost  extent,  to  which  such  substitution  is  practL 
cable. 

h.  Effect  of  Kindhess  on  the  Discipline* 

The  effect* of  this  system  on  the  prisoners  themselves,  and  on 
the  discipline  of  the  institution,  forms  an  interesting  subject  of 
inquiry.  On  a  priori  principles,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
effect  would  be  beneficial.  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  are 
convicts  80  brutalized  by  their  past  habits  that  they  can  be  con* 
trolled  only  by  bodily  suffering.  But  we  believe  the  number  of 
such  to  be  small.  There  are  few  criminals  st)  degraded  as  to  bo 
insensible  to  kindness  and  sympathy.  This  fact  is  proved  by 
the  history  of  Sing  Sing  prison.  It  is  the  testimony  of  the  best 
keepers  there,  that  the  humane  system  is  more  effective  in 
securing  obedience  to  prison  rules,  cheerful  industry,  and  gentle* 
manly  deportment  on  the  part  of  the  convicts,  than  the  system 
of  harshness  and  severity. 

6.  Rewards. 

«.  Hov)  far  the  Principle  of  Rewards  is  incoporated  into  the 

Discipline  of  the  Priion. 

On  the  subject  of  rewards  as  a  stimulus  to  good  conduct,  an 
intelligent  convict,  who  is  much  confided  in  by  the  authorities, 
said  to  the  committee  :  ''  As  matters  stand,  and  as  I  have  seep 
them  during  the  fimr  years  of  my  sojourn  here,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  whatever  convict  conducts  himself  ill  will 
be  punished,  and  he  who  is  reformed  (proving,  this  by  bis  con* 
duct)  'Will  not,  or  but  slightly,  be  rewarded."  ,  It  is  important  we  * 
think,  that  there  should  be  given  to  the  convict,  while  expiating 
his  crime,  that  stimulus  to  exertion  which  actuates  mea  in 
common  life.  All  hope  of  reward  being  taken  away,  who  among 
us  would  be  willing ^o  toil  ?     The  case  of  the  prisoner,  with  no  . 
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prospect  of  reward,  is  like  that  of  the  man  without  hope.  He 
becomes  torpid,  indifferent,  and  reckless.  Bat  set  the  hope  of 
reward  before  hira,  and  you  liave  placed  in  his  view  an  ob^eet^ 
which  will  rouse  his  ambition  and  stimulate  his  efforts. 

6.  Efftct  of  the  Commutation  System  on  the  conduct  of  the 

Prisoners. 

One  such  object  has  been  set  before  the  convict  by  the  com- 
mutation law.  This  is  a  law  which  authorizes  the  convict  by 
industry  and  a  careful  observance  of  the  rules  and  regulationsi 
of  the  prison,  to  earn  a  certain  diminution  of  his  term  of  sen- 
tence. By  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  the  maximum  of  days  that 
a  prisoner  can  earn  is  twenty-four  in  a  year ;  as  it  stood  wheil 
first  enacted,  early  in  1862,  ajs  this  committee  understand  it, 
though  a  different  construction  has  been  put  upon  it  by  some,  a 
convict  could  earn,  by  uniform  good  behavior,  a  maximum  o^ 
tbirty-six  days  in  the  year.  The  concurrent  testimony  of 
officers  and  prisoners  is,  that  this  law  is  highly  beneficial  in 
stimulating  the  inmates  of  the  prison  to  increased  diligence  in 
their  work,  and  increased  efforts  to  jender  themselves,  by  their 
good  conduct,  worthy  of  the  reward  which  the  statute  holds  out 
to  them. 

&.    Whether  it  is  desirable  and  practicable  to  render  the  PrincipU 
of  Rewards  more  effective  as  a  Means  of  Discipline. 

The  question  arises  whether  the  principle  of  rewards  for  good 
conduct,  such  as  we  see  incorporated  into  the  arrangements  of 
Providence  for  the  encoui*agement  of  virtue,  ought  to  be,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  and  can  be,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  introduced  into  and 
made  part  of  a  system  of  prison  discipline?  The  committee  think 
it  both  desirable  and  practicable  to  arrange  a  system  of  rewards, 
and  make  it  an  effective  element  in  prison  government.  They 
are  not  prepared  to  suggest  the  details  of  such  a  plan,  but  must 
content  themselves  with  a  few  general  hints. 

In  the  first  place,  the  commutation  law  affords  a  good  starting 
point  for  such  a  system. 

In  the  second  place,  overwork  miglit  be  so  systematized  and 
organized  as  to  offer  a  powerful  stimulus  to  industry  and  good 
behavior. 

In  the  third  place,  the  abolishment  of  the  contract  system  and 
the  suibstitutiob  of  an  improved  system  of  labor  might.be  madtf 
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subservient  to  the  same  end.  By  discarding  both  contractors 
and  politicians  from  our  State  prisons,  and  placing  their  indua- 
trieit  in  competent  hands,  these  institutions  would  not  only  be* 
come  self-sustaining,  but  might  be  made  to  yield  a  profit.  When- 
ever this  is  the.case,  let  their  surplus  earnings  form  a  fund  to  be. 
distributed  among  discharged  convicts  in  sums  proportioned  to 
their  merits. 

In  the  fourth  place,  a  principle  of  classification  might  be  in- 
troduced into  our  State  prisons,  which  would  operate  as  a  strong 
stimulus  to  good  behavior  in  prisoners.  Old  and  hardened  crimi- 
nals, life  men,  and  those  who  get  into  prison  two  or  more  times, 
should  be  made  to  work  separate  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
prison  population,  while  the  young  and  those  who  are  sentenced 
for  short  terms  and  for  first  oflences  should  be  kept  at  work  by 
themselves.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  there  %|*e  in  a  State 
prison  always  bad  old  offenders,  who  are  so  depraved,  so  expert 
in  crime,  and  so  determined  to  continue  in  that  way,  that  the 
best  thing  to  be  done  with  them  is  to  keep  them  at  hard  work, 
and  feed  them  on  wholesome  but  s^xy  coarse  fare.  The  young, 
who  have  but  just  entered  upon  a  career  of  crime,  should  not  bo 
allowed  to  associate  with  these  old  and  hanlened  villains,  but 
shpuld  be  kept  as  fur  from  them  as  possible.  There  are  not  a 
few  young  prisoners  now  at  Sing  Sing,  who  say  that  they  knew 
comparatively  little  of  the  ways  of  perpetrating  crime  before 
they  went  there,  but  that  they  have  learned  so  much  since  that 
they  could  now  commit  crime  far  more  skillfully  than  before. 

In  addition  to  these  separate  plans  for  work,  we  would  have 
for  the  younger  convicts  at  least  two,  possibly  three,  distinct 
grades  of  lodging  and  boarding.  Elevation  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  grades  should  be  attained  only  by  a  course  of  good 
oonduct,  industry,  prudence,  and  manliness,  which  would  fit  them 
for  intercourse  with  virtuous  society^  In  the  upper  grade,  the 
rules  should  require  them  to  conduct,  in  all  respects,  like  gentle- 
men ;  and  for  any  violation  of  said  rules,  they  should  forfeit 
their  places  here,  and  be  sent  back  to  the  low-grade  d.epartment 
for  a  new  trial,  which  should  be  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence  committed. 

With  a  system  somewhat  of  the  character  sketched  above, 
that  is,  with  the  principle  of  re\yards  as  well  as  punishments  in- 
corporated  therein,  there  would  be  good  hope  that  many  con- 
victs, especially  of  the  younger  and  more  impressible  and  plastio 
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class,  would  go  forth  trained  and  fitted  for  an  upright,  useful, 
and  honorable  career  in  life. 

7.  Intcrcourse  of  Prisoners. 

0.  Methods  employed  by  Convicts  to  communicate  with  each  other. 

Besort  is  had  by  convicts  to  a  variety  of  ways  to  hold  inter- 
cottrsewith  one  another:  Among  these  maybe  mentioned  direct  , 
communication  in  the  work  shops,  mess-room,  chapel,  yards,  and 
elsewhere ;  notes  conveyed  by  various  expedients  from  one  to 
another  ;  slates;  talking  through  the  gratings  of  the  cell  doors 
and  ventilating  holes;  and  other  methods,  numerous,  if  not 
innumerable. 

b.  How  far  Silence  is  or  can  be  enforced,  and  Communication.between 

Prisoners  suppressed. 

The  theory  of  the  congregate  system  of  imprisonment  is  a 
rigid  prohibition  of  inter-communication  between  the  prisoners. 
Two  means  are  relied  upon  to  secure  the  desired  result,  viz  :  A 
total  separation  of  the  prisoners  by  night  and  a  sleepless  vigi- 
lance of  the  oiBcers  by  day.  The  question  is,  how  far  non-inter- 
course is  actually  secured,  despite  the  strong  temptation  to  the 
contrary  in  beings,  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  sociability, 
who  are  compelled,  month  after  month  and  year  aft^  year,  to 
work  together,  to  march  together,  to  sit  together;  in  a  word,  to 
be  in  perpetual  contact  with  each  other.' 

Communication  takes  place  among  the  convicts  continually, 
and  to  a  very  gpreat  extent.  The  shops,  mess-room,  chapel,  hall, 
hospital,  water-closets,  yards,  and  even  the  cells  themselves 
afford  ample  means  for  it.  One  officer  declared  that,  if  a  keeper 
were  placed  over  every  five  men,  communication  could  not  be 
prevented.  Another  said  that  the  result  of  an  election  was 
known  all  over  the  prison  almost  as  speedily  as  it  was  outside. 
A  third  affirmed  that  any  interesting  item  of  news  introduced 
by  a  new  comer  circulated  with  amazing  rapidity  among  the 
prison  population. 

(1.)  The  style  in  which  the  prison  is  built  is  far  from  favor- 
ing the  design  of  preventing  communication.  The  apertures  in 
the  cell  doors  enable  the  convicts  to  .converse  even  in  a  whisper, 
which  facility  is  used  to  the  largest  extent,  the  guards  at  night 
being  few,  and,  as  it  seems,  extremely  careless  in  checking  con- 
versation, even  if  carried  on  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice  and  for 
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boars  together.  Some  of  the  trell  disposed  convicts  complained 
that,  night  after  night,  they  were  compelled  to  listen  to  obscene 
and  profane  language,  which  interrupted  their  better  medita* 
tions,  and  led  their  thoughts  in  a  contrary  direction ;  a  result 
fttvored  hj  the  darkness  and  gloom,  which  surround  them  in 
their  cells,  and  prevent  them  from  reading.  Then,  again,  the 
ventilating  holes  in  the  walls,  making,  in  numerous  instances^  a 
complete  communication  between  the  adjoining  cells,  though  of 
little  use  for  the  purpose  they  were  destined  to  serve,  greatly 
facilitate  conversation  between  the  convicts,  who,  under  the 
meagre  surveillance  established  at  night,  are  enabled  to  talk 
with  their  neighbors  through  the  said  ventilating  holes,  as 
through  so  many  speaking  trumpets. 

(2.)  In  the  shops,  the  convicts,  working  generally  in  parties 
close  together,  have  every  facility  to  communicate  with  each 
other,  more  especially  if  they  ^re  at  work  some  distance  from 
the  keeper. 

(3.)  In  the  quarries,  as  it  seems,  all  talk  as  much  as  they 
please,  without  interruption  or  even  (for  the  most  part)  the 
opportunity  of  being  interrupted  by  the  keepers.  This  is,  to  a 
still  greater  extent  true  of  those  engaged  in  burning  lime,  as, 
being  few  in  number,  they  are  left  without  the  supervision  of  a 
keeper. 

(4.)  Communication  is  very  frequently  had  by  means  of  an 
interchange  of  notes,  which  is  effected  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The 
most  convenient  means  for  conveying  these  missives  to  prisoners 
on  distant  parts  of  the  prison  premises  are  the  barbers,  who  go 
from  shop  to  shop  shaving  and  cuttin  r  the  Jiair  of  the  convicts. 
Next  to  these  are  the  men  who  are  sent  to  the  various  workshops 
from  what  is  called  the  State  shop,  with  clothes  for  the  convicts. 
Another  great  facility  for  exchanging  notes  is  the  **hall."  Al- 
most every  man  has  a  slate  in  his  cell,  on  which  he  will  write 
his  communication  (of  course  for  a  consideration,)  to  the  '*  hall 
boy,''  who  forwards  the  slate  or  a  verbal  message  to  another 
"hall  boy,"  stationed  in  the  gallery  of  the  convict  with  whom 
the  communication  is  to  take  place.  In  cases  where  the  venti- 
lating holes  communicate  with  each  other,  notes  and  other  com- 
modities are  often  passed  through  them.  In  the  mess  room,  too, 
where  all  are  seated  close  together,  and  where  darkness  and  noise 
at  times  prevent  the  keepers  from  seeing  or  hearing,  notes  aro  freely 
exehanged.    This  gathering,  is  in  fact,  one  of  tlie  great  and  very 
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desirable  opportunities  for  eoiivicts  to  excbange  their  little  com- 
modities, as  newspapers,  books,  &c.,  &c. 

8.  Pardons. 

a.  Praporiian  of  Convicts  discharged  by  Pardon. 

There  have  been  during  the  year,  in  all,  thirty  pardons ;  27 
in  the  male  prison,  and  3  in  the  female;  equal  to  one  pardon  for 
every  30  men,  and  one  to  every  41  women.  The  committee  were 
unable  to  obtain  information  from  the  officers  of  the  prison  otx 
the  two  following  points,  viz.,  first,  the  proportion  of  time  of 
actual  imprisonment  in  the  case  of  the  pardoned  to  the  time 
during  which  they  would  have  been  imprisoned,  if  their  sentences 
had  been  fully  carried  out ;  and  secondly,  the  proportion  of  tha 
curtailment  of  long  sentences  by^  pardon  to  the  curtailment  of 
short  sentences.  They  regret  this  inability  as  the  desired  infor- 
fixation  is  important  in  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  of  par- 
dons. 

6.  Effect  produced  on  Convicts  by  the  Hope  of  Pardon. 

There  is  scarcely  a  convict  in  the  prison  who  does  not  indulge 
tfie  hope  that,  sooner  or  later,  he  will  be  pardoned  out.  While 
this  hope  may  induce,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  some  of 
the  officers,  does  actually  induce  a  certain  degree  of  circumspec- 
tion on  the  part  of  convjcts,  its  influence  upon  the  whole,  and  in 
the  long  run,  must  be  injurious.  It  engenders  and  keeps  alive  in 
the  convict's  breast  a  feverish  and  unhealthy  excitement,  which 
must  obstruct,  if  not  prevent,  a  permanent  reform.  Indeed,  no 
such  reform  fairly  begins  in  a  convict,  till  he  has  deliberately 
and  calmly  made  up  his  mind  to  submit  to  the  punishment  which 
the  law  has  awarded  to  him,  nor  so  long  as  the  hope  of  pardon. 
leads  his  thoughts  away  from  present  duty,  especially  the  duty 
of  repentance  and  moral  reformation,  to  the  anticipated  enjoy* 
ment  of  a  liberty  to  which  his  past  career  of  crime  gives  him  no 
title. 

c.  The  Policy  of  pardoning  Criminals. 

The  pardon  of  a  criminal  is  either  a  complete  or  partial  remis' 
Bioii  of  the  penalty  which  he  has  incurred,  and  which  has  been 
in  the  due  course  of  justice  awarded  to  him  for  some  violation  of 
law.  It  is  an  act  which,  in  effect,  vacates  and  nullifies  legal  jus* 
tice,  although,  in  doing  so,  it  may,  since  all  human  laws  are* im- 
perfect, give  effect  to  essential  justice. , 
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A  power  of  pardon  has  existed  iu  all  States.  Doubtless,  it  is 
a  wise  and  necessary  power.  The  most  upright  judge  may  mis- 
take the  law.  The  most  honest  jury  may  misinterpret  and 
misapply  the  testimony.  The  fairest  witness  may  give  impres- 
sions which  the  truth  will  not  warrant.  There  may  be  combina- 
tions of  evil  *  men,  who,  from  motives  of  interest,  passion, 
prejudice,  or  vengeance,  may  have  succeeded  in  turning  justice 
aside  from  its  due  course.  The  pardoning  power  is  necessary  to 
protect  citizens  from  injustice  arising  from  these  and  similar 
sources;  injustice  inflicted  through  the  forms  of  law.  Bot 
beyond  cases  of  this  sort,  its  exercise  is  perilous.  The  moment 
it  assumes  the  province  of  review  and  sits  in  judgment  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  ccrurts,  revising  and  reversing  their  decisions, 
and  taking  upon  itself  functions  which  have  been  assigned  to  a 
distinct  and  independent  department  of  the  government,  that 
moment  it  degenerates  into  an  instrument  of  injustice,  and 
brings  all  judicial  power  into  popular  contempt. 

The  evils  of  a'too  free  exercise  of  clemency  in  the  pardon  of, 
criminals  are  many.  Condensing,  on  this  point,  what  has  been 
well  said  by  Dr.  Lieber,  in  a  paper  published  in  one  of  our 
former  reports,  the  conlmit tee  affirm  :  It  unsettles  the  general 
and  firm  reliance  on  the  law,  abiding  confidence  in  its  supremacy, 
and  a  loyal  love  of  justice.  It  destroys  the  certainty  of  punish- 
ment, the  most  important  and  efficacious  element  in  the  whole 
punitory  scheme.  It  increases  the  hope  of  impunity,  already 
too  strong  in  the  criminally  disposed.  It  interferes  with  the 
reform  of  criminals,  which  is  a  leading  object  of  all  wise  human 
punishments.  It  induces  large  numbers  of  kindly  disposed 
persons,  male  and  female,  from  a  superficial  feeling  of  pity,  to 
meddle  with  cases  of  which  they  have  no  adequate  knowledge, 
and  with  a  subject,  whose  grave  importance  they  have  never 
considered.  It  imports  crime  by  attracting  to  the  community, 
in  which  the  pardoning  power  is  known  to  be  abused,  criminals 
from  foreign  countries,  where  such  abuse  does  not  exist.  And 
it  makes  every  sentence  not  pardoned  an  unjust  one,  by  subvert- 
ing equal  and  impartial  justice 

All  this  is  fact,  not  theory,  as  might  be  abundantly  dem* 
onstrated  by  a  detail  of  statistics,  if  time  and  space  would 
permit. 
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d.  Whether  the  Pardoning  Potoer  shovld  be  vested  in  the  Executive 

or  in  a  Board  of  Pardon. 

The  certatntj,  more  than  the  severity  of  punishment,  operates 
to  prevent  crime.    iConseqnently,  in  proportion  to  the  frequency 
with  which  the  pardoning  power  is  exercised,  will  the  law  cease 
to  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers.     There  can  be  no  donbt  that  in  oar 
coantry  pardons  have  been  unduly  multiplied.     In  some  States, 
under  the  administration  of  certain  governors,  more  than  twenty 
per  cent,  of  all  the  criminal's  have  been  discharged  by  pardons ; 
and  the  average  throughout  the  United  States  is  not  less  than 
abpnt  four  per  cent.      And,  what  makes  the  matter  worse  is, 
that  the  more  heinous  the  crime  and  the  longer  the  sentence, 
the  less  chance  there  is  of  its  receiving  the  full  punishment 
awarded.     It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  criminal  sentenced  for 
five  years  and  above  it,  stands  a  far  better  chance  of  being  par- 
doned than  one  sentenced  for  two  or  three  years,  and  that  a 
person  sentenced  for  life  has,  in  this  respect,  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  one  sentenced  for  seven  or  ten  years.     In  our  own 
State,  as  declared  in  one  of  our  former  reports,  in  a  period  of 
teD  years,  sixty  convicts  sentenced  for  life  were  pardoned.     Of 
these,  none   had   been   imprisoned   more   than  ten  years,  and 
several   less  than   two.      We  have  the   authority  of  a  former 
governor  for  stating  that  the  average  length  of  imprisonments, 
where  the  sentence  has  been  for  life,  does  not  extend  beyond  a 
term  of  seven  years.     Nor  is  the  frequent  exercise  of  the  par- 
doning power  chargeable  to  the  Executive  alone ;  the  people 
themselves  have  an  equal,  perhaps  even  a  greater  responsibility 
herein.     No  matter  what  crime  a  man  may  have  committed,  let 
bim  be  but  sontenced  to.  hanging  or  imprisonment  for  life,  and 
be  is  at  once  converted  into  a  martyr,  upon  whom  public  sympa* 
thy  ifl  freely  expended.     Abundance,  of  influential  names  can  be 
procored,  invoking  executive  clemency,  insomuch  that  it  requires 
DO  small   amount  of  decision  and   firmness  to  withstand   the 
combined  influences  of  so  many  respectable  individuals. 

The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  pardoning  power 
OQgbt  to  be  restricted  beyond  its  present  limitations,  and  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  institute  a  board  or  commission  of  pardon, 
not  4br  the  purpose  of  wholly  divesting  the  Executive  of  the 
prerogative  of  mercy,  but  rather  to  relieve  him  from  an  intoler* 
able  burden,  and  aid  him  in  the  discharge  of  a  troubjesome  duty. 
Quoting  again  substantially  from  Dr.  Lieber,  as  he  hash  expressed 
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liimaelf  in  the  paper  before  referred  to  as  having  been  pub- 
lished ID  a  former  report,  the  committee  would  say  that  a  board 
p£  pardon  ought  to  be  so  organised  that  the  foHowing  points 
may  be  well  secured,  viz:  That  a  careful  investigation  of  each 
case  take  place  before  a  pardon  be  granted  :  That  the  antbority 
be  suiScieutly  strong  to  resist  importunity.:  That  it  be  poss^ised 
of  an  adequato  knowledge  of  the  law,  its  bearing,  and  object: 
That  it  enjoy  the  full  confi<ience  of  the  community :  That  ses- 
sions be  held  at  fixed  periods,  ^ay  twice  or  oftener  each  year: 
That  certain  and  distinct  grounds  be  stated  in  every  petition  for 
pardon,  and  that  without  such  statement  no  petition,  however 
numerously  or  respectably  signed,  be  received  :  Tba't  pardon  be 
granted  by  the  Governor  in  no  case  but  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  board,  but  it  must  be  granted  if  recommended  a 
.second  time  after  the  Governor  has  returned  the  first  recommen- 
dation with  his  reasons  against  it :  That  no  pardon  be  recom- 
jViended  without  advertising,  for  an  adequate  tinie,  the  intention 
pf  such  recommendation,  in  the  county  or  counties  where  the 
cpnvict  lived  previously  to  his  imprisonment,  and  where  he  com- 
mitted his  crime  :  That  no  pardon  be  granted  without  informing 
the  warden  of  the  prison  or  prisons,  in  which  the  subject  of  the 
intended  pardon  is  or  has  been  incarcerated,  of  the  intention  of 
the  board :  And  that  the  reasons  of  the  pardon,  when  granted, 
be  published. 

The  great  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  exercise  of  the  par- 
doning power  can,  it  is  believed,  be  secured  by  a  board  of  par- 
don consisting  of  a  proper  pumber  of  members,  say  nine,  two  or 
three  of  whom  should  be  judges  learned  in  the  law,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  SeSate  on  the  nomination  of  the  Governor,  with 
a  periodical  partial  renovation ;  the  terms  of  one-third  of  the 
members  expiring  every  three  years. 

Without  some  such  guaranties  as  those  indicated  above,  the 
pardoning  power  will  always  be  liable  to  abuse.  Importunity, 
personal  or  political  influence,  want  of  time  for  adequate  inves- 
tigation, and  other  causes  will  operate  to  the  production  of  Buch 
liability. 

The  Executive,  thus  controlled,  thus  aided,  thus  shielded  from 
importunities,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  still  a  party  to  tb^par- 
don,  and  the  actual  release  should  go  through  his  h^nds. 

Totally  distinct,  however,  ought  ever  to  be  kept,  in  the  public 
fipprebension  and  estimation,  the  act  of  pardoning  a  real  crimi- 
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nal,  and  the  act  of  restoring  a  convicted  man,  whose  innooence 
has  been  proved  after  conviction,  as  sometimes  happens.  It  is 
monstrous  to  confound  the  acknowledgment  of  wrong  committed 
by  0ociet7  against  an  innocent  individual  with  the  pardon  of  a 
guilty  one.  Nothing  can  be  pardoned  where  there  is  nothing  to 
pardon.  The  convict  in  such  a  case,  does  not  stand  in  need  of 
clemency,  but  is  entitled  to  indemnity.  Pardon  and  restitution 
are  totally  dissimilar  in  thoir  nature ;  and  the  processes  by 
which  they  are  reached  should  be  called  by  different  names,  and 
be  provided  for  in  a  different  manner.  Some  years  ago,  an  inno- 
cent person  sentenced  for  forgery  in  England  to  transportation 
either  for  life. or  for  a  very,  long  period,  was  pardoned  after 
several  years'  endurance  of  the  sentence,  and  on  a  clear  demon- 
stration of  his  innocence.  What  a  barbarous  confusion,  what  a 
violation  of  all  propriety  and  decency,  what  a  mockery  of  justice, 
to  give  to  the  process  of  restoring  such  a  person  to  his  rights 
the .  name  of  pardon,  which  necessarily  implies  criminality  1 
Some  English  papers,  at  the  time,  justly  remarked  how  incon- 
gn^otts  and  self-contradictory  a  pardon  is  in  such  cases,  where 
the  real  question  is  how  an  enqrmous  wrong  done  by  society  to 
an  unoffending  individual  may  be,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
repaired.  This  is  an  important  subject  of  itself,  and  deserves 
the  serious  attention  of  all  civilized  States ;  but  it  does  not  fitly 
fall  within  the  province  of  the  pardoning  power. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  in  this 
connection,  has  incorporated  a  board  of  pardon  into  its  penal 
system.  'The  committee  have  learned,  in  general,  that  the  plan 
has  been  found  to  work  well  there ;  but  they  are  unable  to  give 
details. 

9.  Bic^oaMATORY  Results. 

a.   Relapses  and  Re-Convictions, 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Luckey  appears  to  have  made  the  re-commi(ment 
of  former  inmates  of  the  prison  a  subject  of  special  inquiry.  In 
this  view,  he  has  carefully  investigated  the  records  for  some  ten 
or  twelve  years,  and  the  cohclusion  reached  by  his  investigation 
is  that  the  average  number  of  recommitments  is  about  twelve  per 
cent.  The  facilities,  however,  for  conducting  a  research  of  this 
kind  are  rather  meagre,  and  the  conclusions  reached  not  as  reli- 
able as  could  be  desired.  It  is  an  interesting  inquiry,  what  meas- 
ures can  be  adopted  to  ascertain,  with  at  least  a  good  degree  of 
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certaintyi  the  relapses  and  re-convictions  of  criminals  in  ibis  and 
other  States  7  The  committee  would  snggest  whether  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  require  the  criminal  courts  of  the  State  to 
keep  a  record  of  all  ascertained  re-convictions,  and  regularly  to 
communicate  copies  of  the  same,  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
either  to  the  Prison  Association,  or  the  Board  of  State  Prison 
Inspectors,  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  some  other  suitable  au- 
thority. This  or  some  similar  plan,  adopted  in  our  own  and 
other  States,  would  secure  and  render  available  a  kind  of  infor- 
mation,  much  desired  by  and  highly  useful  to  the  student  of  crime 
and  penal  justice. 

b.  To  what  Extent  the  Prison  Authorities  have  or  may  have  Knouh 

ledge  of  the  ConHcts  after  their  Discharge. 

The  facilities  for  keeping  up  a  knowledge  of  the- history  of  the 
convicts  discharged  from  Sing  Sing  prison  are  unusually  great, 
as  many  of  their  relatives  live  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  they 
are  consequently  seen  or  heard  from  often.  The  chaplain  is  very 
diligent  in  this  regard.  His  tri-weekly  visits  of  two  days  each 
to  the  city,  noticed  in  a  former  part  of  this  report,  afford  him 
extraordinaryopportunities  to  ascertain  how  discharged  convicts 
are  getting  on,  and  .whether  they  are  fulfilling  the  hopes  that  may 
have  been  conceived  concerning  them  while  they  were  in  prison. 
He  encourages  the  convicts  to  write  to  him  after  their  discharge, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  receives  scores  of  letters  every  year,  from 
which  he  obtains  important  information  in  respect  to  their  career 
after  leaving  prison.  As  an  additional  means  of  securing  the 
desired  information,  Mr.  L.  is  in  the  habit,  as  opportunity  offers, 
of  making  inquiries  of  sheriffs,  policemen,  and  other  officers  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  penal  justice.  In  these  vari- 
ous ways,  as  well  as  through  the  Prison  Association,  a  tolerably 
extensive  acquaintance  is  kept  up,  on  the  part  of  the  prison  au- 
thorilies,  with  convicts  who  have  been  discharged  from  the' 
prison. 

c.  Evidences  of  Reformation  exhibited  by  Convicts. 

The  interesting  question  arises  here,  what,  so  far  as  the 
reformation  of  prisoners  is  concerned,  are  the  actual  results  of 
the  penal  discipline  which  they  receive  in  this  institution  ? 

A  primary  object  of  prison  discipline  is  the  reformation  of  the 
convict.     It  is  true   that,  until  within  a  comparatively  brief 
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period,  the  thought  of  rtfotming  the  violator  of  law  hardly  en- 
tered the  mind  of  the  roost  humane.  The  ban  of  society  was 
upon  him.  Thrust  away  from  the  view  of  man,  he  was  aban- 
doned, as  irreclaimable,  to  the  mercy  of  fiends  yet  more  wipked 
than  himself.  If  this  old  theory  were  correct,  a  resort  to  hang- 
ing for  all  offences,  whether  great  or  small,  would  become  the 
true  policy  of  States.  Happily,  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
modern  philanthropy,  this  cold  and  repulsive  theory  has  been 
exploded.  What  a  contrast  between  the  condition  of  prisons  a 
hundred  or  even  fifty  years  ago  and  now  I  The  experience  of 
these  years  has  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  reformation 
even  within  the  walls  of  a  prison. 

The  question  now  before  us  is,  what  evidences  have  we  of  the 
reformation  of  convicts  through  the  discipline  established  and 
applied  in  Sing  Sing  prison? 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  convicts  while  still  remaining  in  prison, 
we  find  the  evidences  of  reformation,  or  at  least  of  the  refor- 
matory influences  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  in  their  general 
submission  and  obed^enc^  to  the  prison  rules;  in  the  very  small 
number  punished  for  anything  beyond  the  most  trifling  offences ; 
in  the  contented  and  cheerful  spirit  manifested  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  convicts;  in  a  general  and  growing  desire  to  im- 
prove their  minds  byreading  and  study;  in  the  wide  and  ap- 
parently heartfelt  interest  manifestsd  in  the  religious  instructions 
of  the  prison ;  in  the  increasing  numbers  who  take  out  religious 
books  from  the  library ;  in  the  interest  with  which  the  prayer 
meetings,  male  and  female,  are  attended ;  in  the  number  of  con- 
victs (not  less  than  fifty,)  who  profess  conversion,  and  many  of 
whom  give  evidence  that  a  true  work  of  grace  has  been  wrought 
in  them ;  and  in  their  own  testimony  concerning  themselves, 
nearly  all  of  those  with  whom  th^  committee  conversed  having 
expressed  a  conviction  that  they  had  received  benefit  from  their 
imprisonment,  and  that  they  have  become  better  men  since  their 
incarceration  than  they  were  befbre  it.  We  were  assured  by 
the  oflBcers  that  many  who  had  formerly  been  master  spirits  of 
evil,  men  apparently  past  feeling,  and  therefore  thought  to  be  in- 
capable of  subjugation,  except  by  physical  force,  have,  by  the  gen- 
tle, silent,  diffusive  influence  of  the  moral  regime  inaugurated 
by  the  present  administration,  been  completely  subdued,  and  are 
now  among  the  moilt  quiet,  orderly  and  industrious  of  the  convicts. 

[Assem.  No.  65.]  9 
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As  regards  convicts  after  their  discbarge  from  the  prison,  there 
are  proofs  of  reformation  in  nuroeroas  cases.  1.  The  Prison  As- 
sociation has  procured  employment  for  nearly  3,000  discharged 
convicts,  and  as  far  as  they  have  been  able  to  trace  their  subse- 
quent history,  scarcely  more  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  number 
have  ever  returned  to  prison.  The  greater  part  of  the  remaining 
97  per  cent,  have  become  industrious  and  upright  citizens.  2. 
Diligent  inquiries  by  the  chaplain,  covering  a  great  number  of 
years,  go  to  establish  the  same  conclusion.  Mr.  Luckey  states 
that  of  854  convicts,  there  were  discharged  in  the  course  of  three 
years,  by  death  74,  by  pardon  95,  and  by  expiration. of  their  sen- 
tences 685  ;  he  kept  the  track  of  100  of  these  men,  and  was  able  at 
the  end  of  three  years  to  report  them  all  to  the  board  of  Inspec- 
tors as  doing  well,  and  that  the  board  might  have  it  in  their 
power  to  verify  the  correctness  of  hie  report,  he  appended  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  whole  number.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  100  had  become  members  of  chHstian  churches.  Of 
the  95Vho  were  pardoned,  only  four  were  returned  to  Sing  Sing. 
The  whole  number  who  came  back  to  prison  was  43,  about  one 
in  every  19,  or  a  little  over  five  per  cent.  Deducting  the  74 
who  died,  the  43  who  came  back,  and  the  100  who  were  known 
to  be  doing  well,  from  the  854  discharged  and  there  remain  637 
to  be  accounted  for.  Mr.  Luckey  was  of  the  opinion,  for  reasons 
satisfactery  to  his  own  mind,  that  at  least  one-half  of  these 
ought  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  one  hundred  who  were 
**  doing  well." 

Upon  the  whole,  though  the  reformatory  results  gained  are  far 
from  being  such  as  are  earnestly  to  be  desired,  the  committee  are 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  enough  has  been  accomplished 
in  this  direction  to  inspire  the  hearts  of  the  benevolent  with 
hope,  and  to  impart  renewed*vigor  to  their  eflfbrts  to  achieve 
still  greater  triumphs  in  this  hard,  though  certainly  not  wholly 

barren,  field. 

* 

d.  Reformation  of  Female  Criminals, 

The  question  of  leading  the  convict  back  to  the  paths  of  hon- 
esty, after  release  from  prison,  is  far  more  difficult  as  regards 
women,  than  it  is  concerning  men.  Indeed,  the  reform  of  women 
is  altogether  more  difficult  than  that  of  men,  because  the  loss  of 
reputation  is,  for  them,  a  heavier  burden.  The  uniform  testi- 
mony of  the  prison  officials  was  that  the  female  convicts  at  3ing 
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Shig  are  more  degraded  as  a  class,  than  those  of  the  other  sex, 
and  less  confidence  is  felt  in  their  professions  of  conversion  or 
reformation. 

The  committee  feel  impelled,  at  this  point,  to  remark  that  the 
whole  spirit  t)f  the  administration  of  penal  law  concerning  women, 
or  rather  the  application  of  criminal  law  to  women,  requires 
reform.  The  country  swarms  with  female  thieves,  pickpockets, 
shoplifters,  swindlers,  pimps,  seducers  of  poor  girls,  &c.,  &c. 
Yet,  we  hear  of  few  women  being  tried,  and  fewy  still  being 
convicted,  upon  the  principle,  degrading  to  the  character  of  the 
woman,  that  she  is  less  responsible,  and  therefore  less  punishable, 
than  the  man. 

IV.  MISCELLANEOUS  INQUIEIES. 
1.  Number  of  Prisoners. 

a.  Jfumber,  October  1, 1863. 

Men 837 

Women 130 

b.  Jfumber  received  during  the  Year. 

Men 276 

Women 76 

c.  Whole  Jfumber  during  the  Year. 

Men 1,246 

Women •ISS 

d.  Cheat  est  Jfumber  at  any  one  Time. 

Men 969 

Women 187 

e.  Average  Daily  Jfumber. 

Men -. 904 

Women 124 

2.  Commitments  during  the  Year. 
a.  Against  Persons. 

Men.     Women. 

Abduction  of  child 1 

Assault  and  battery 1 

do      to  harm 2 

do      to  ravish  - 5 

do      with  dan^rous  weapon . .  1  1 
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Bigamy 10  3 

Child  stealing ..  1 

Incest.. 1 

Kidnapping 1 

Murder, , 1  1 

Manslaughter ^ 1  8 

do  2d  degree 3 

do  3d     do     1 

do  4th   do     6 

Perjury 1 

Rape —       5 

Attempt  at  rape 1 

Total 46  16 

b.  Against  Property. 

*  Men*     Woni6tt. 

Arson . 10              1 

Attempt  at  arson 1 

Burglary , 42              7 

Attempt  at  burglary 8 

Burglary  and  larceny 1              1 

Embezzlement.. . 2            .. 

Forgery 19              4 

False  pretence ^ 2 

Graifd  larceny 73           32 

Attempt  at  larceny 23 

Petit  larceny,  2d  oflFence 10            15 

Making  counterfeit  coin,. 1 

Passing        do          do ^.- 1 

Total 192  61 

c.  .^gainst  Persons  and  Property, 

Men. 

Assault  to  rob 2 

Carrying  slung  shot 1 

Robbery,  1st  degree 9 

Total 1 12 

d.  Against  the  Government. 

Men. 

Desertion,  mutiny,  Ac 24 
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€.  Recapitulation* 

Moil*       WoDMB* 

Crimes  against  persons 46  16 

do  do      property 192  61 

do  do      persons  and  property 12 

do  do      the  government 24 

Total 274  76 

3.  Discharged  During  the  Year. 

4 

o.  By  Expiration  of  Sentence, 

Men.^ 120 

Women.  ^. ..,« 22 

b.  By  Pardon. 

Men :.         28 

Women 

c.  By  Death, 

Men 16 

Women.. 1 

d.  By  Order  of  Court. 

Men 1 1 

Women i 1 

Total,  165  men,  29  women. 

^  4.  Age  when  Committed. 

a.    Under  20  years. 

Men 80 

Women fffi 

b.  Between  20  and  25  years. 

Hen 99 

Women 23 

I 

c.  Between  25  and  30  years. 

Men 60 

Women 12 

d.  Between  30  and  Sp  years. 

Men 28 

Women 8 

e.  Between  35  and  40  years. 

Men 29 

Women 1 5 
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f.  Between  40  and  46  years. 

Met 13 

Women *.* 6 

g.  Between  45  and  50  years. 

Men • - ...  6 

Women... •. 1 

h.  Between  50  arid  55  years. 

Men 5 

Women .^ 1 

t.  Between  55  and  60  years. 
Men - - —  .....         3 

j.  Between  60  and  65  years. 
Men.. * w... 1 

Total,  274  men,  76  women. 

5.  Bacc 

a.  White. 

Men -. 25S 

Women.. fe9 

4.  Colored. 

Men 21 

Women 7 

Total  274  men,  76  women. 

6.  Nativity.  • 

o.  Natives. 

Men 1 149 

Women : ^ 

*6.  Foreigners. 

Men 125 

Women 41 

Total »  274  men,  76.  women. 

7.  Social  Relations. 

The  committee  desired  to  ascertain  how  manj  of  the  250  con- 
victs receivied  during  the  year  were  unmarried,  how  many  wore 
married,  and  how  man  widowed.  But  as  these  particulars  are 
recorded  only  on  the  discharge  of  the  convict,  they  were  unable 
to  do  so.  They  recommend  that  information  upon  these  points 
.be  obtained  and  recorded  on  the  reception  instead  of  the  dis- 
charge of  prisoners. 


8.  Kducational  Relations. 

a.  Can  rend  and  wriie. 

Men 211 

Women i 38 

6.  Can  read  only. 

Men 26 

Women 19 

c.  Cannot  read. 

Men .., ^ ST 

Wofiaen ^.         19 

•Total,  274  men,  76  women. 

9.  Moral  Conbition.  , 

a.  Temperate. 

Menw : 60 

Women 15 

b.  Intemperate. 

Men ^ ..• ^ 68 

Women - 21 

c.  Habitual  Drinkers  who  claim  to  be  Temperate. 

Men 166 

Women 40 

Total,  men,  274  ;  women,  T6. 

10.  Industrial  Relations, 
The  committee  desired  to  ascertain  how  many  of  tbe  convicts 
received  during  the  year  had  been  apprenticed  in  their  youth, 
but  left  without  serv4ng  out  their  time  ^  how  many  had  been 
apprenticed  and  served -out  their  time;  and  hcwmany  had  never 
been  apprenticed  at  all.  These  questions  are  not  put  to  oonvicts 
either  on  their  admission  or  discharge,  and,  consequently,  th^ 
desired  information  could  not  be  obtained.  We  think  it  import- 
ant that  these  items  should  be  included  in  the  interrogatories  put 
to  convicts,  as  the  answers  to  them  would  throw  light  upon 
one  of  the  sources  of  crime. 

11.  Pursuits  before  Conviction. 

a.  Men. 

Axe  maker 1 

Bakers S 


^ 
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Barbers ^..  5 

Bartenders 3 

Basket  makers 3 

Bell  hanger 1 

Blacksmiths ^ 2 

Boatmen 7 

Boat  builders 2 

Boiler  maker 1 

Book  keeper 1 

Brick  maker 1 

Bti^oliers *..... 6 

Cabinet  makers 4 

Cartmen ,^ 5 

Carpenters 11 

♦Cigar  maker 1 

Clerks    6 

Coachmen 2 

Collector 1 

Cooks 6 

Cooper 1 

Dyer ., 1 

Engravers ..^ 2 

Engineers 3 

Farmers ..^ 8 

Pile  makers 2 

Foundry  men — '     2 

Furrier 1 

Gardeners -  2 

Gilder J -.  1 

Glass  blower 1 

Hatters,.. • 9 

Harness  makers , 3 

Hosllers - 3 

Laborers — —  35 

Leather  cutter - 1 

Machinists ..••.......-. 8 

Masons -- 7 

Marble  .polisher 1 

Merchant - -  1 

Moulders 3 

Musicians 3 
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Optician ..*.^ -..-.. ...•-.•....  1 

Painter 1 

Paper  stainer 1 ^ 1 

Paper  seller ••-.- 1 

Pedlera 2 

Porters 2 

Plamber 1 

Printers -.••. .-.. ..• 4 

Rope  maker 1 

Sailors 28 

Sailmakers 2 

Ship  carpenter '  1 

Shoemakers .  8 

Silver  polisher ^ ..^ 1 

Steward - ^ 1 

Stage  driver 1 

Stone  catters 5 

Tailors 12 

Teamsters 3 

Tinsmiths --*.- - 3 

Tamer 1 

Tool  maker •..,  1 

Varnisher... ^.^ . . ....  1 

Veterinary  surgeon.. 1 

Waiters 5 

Weaver   1 

Wool  sorter 1 

Without  trade  or  occupation 15 

Total 274 

&•  Wofn€u» 

Bookfolders 2 

Basket  maker 1 

Cooks 2 

Doctress 1 

Dress  makers * 8 

Laborers 4 

Milliuers ^--  2 

Seamstresses ^ 

Servants  or  housekeepers .„.. 49 


r 
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♦ 


Sewing  machine  operator 1 

Weaver 1 

No  trade  or  occupation 1 

Not  stated  in  book 2 


^ta 


Total 16 

12.  Orphanage,  Ac 

Under  this  head  the  committee  desired  to  ascertain  bow  manj 
convicts  had  lost  both  parents  before  they  were  fifteen  years  of 
age ;  how  many  had  lost  father,  and  how  many  had  lost  Djiother 
before  that  age,  and  how  many  had  been  in  a  work-house  for  juve- 
niles.  These  points,  however,  are  not  made  matters  of  record  in 
the  prisonbooks,  and  therefore  the  information  sought  could  not 
be  obtained.  Such  information  would  be  valuable  as  throwing 
light  on  the  sources  of  crime.  The  committee  recommend  that 
interrogatories  on  these  points  be  added  to  the  questioos  now 
put  to  prisoners  on  their  entrance  into  the  prison. 

13.    CoKVICTIONa   AND   B-R-CoNVICTIOHSfc 

•a.  First  C<mvict%on^ 

Men ...       200 

Women 72 

i.  Stc<md  Conviction, 

Men 60 

Women 4 

c.  Third  Conviction. 

Men 16 

d.  Fourth  Conviction. 

Men *.-•»«...  4 

'  e.  Fifth  Conviction. 

Men 3 

f.  Eighth  Conviction. 

Men 1 

Total,  274  men,  and  76  women. 

14.  Terms  of  Sentence. 

a.  Avtra^t  Length  of  Sentence  for  Crimes  against  Persons. 

Men,  4  years,  1  month,  and  21  days.     Womeoi  2  yeilrs,  10 
months,  Srud  10  days.  i 

h,  .Average  Length  of  Sentence  for  Crimes  againsf  Property. 

Men,  3  years  and  18  days.    Women,  2  years  and '2  ttioi^ithil. 
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15.  Efim.oTMEN'rs  or  the  OoNVicr*. 

a.  Different  Kinds  of  Labor: 

The  convicts  are  employed  in  quarrying  stone,  burning  lime, 
doing  farm  work,  improving  the  prison  grounds,  weaving,  and 
making  shoes,  hats,  angers,  hackles,  ^mhinet  work,  files,  bames, 
shookfl,  tapestry,  carpets,  Ac.  Many  are  detailed  for  cooking, 
baking,  Avasfaing,  doi&g  hall  work,  attending  at  the  hospital,  as- 
sisting the  chaplain  and  other  prison  officials,  carpentering,  eoap* 
boiling,  painting,  making  clothes  for  convicts,  and  doing  a  variety 
of  other  needful  "chores"  about  the  prison.  A  goodly  number 
are  incapacitated  for  work  by  age,  chronic  diseases,  blindness, 
maiming,  crippling,  i^.  These  are  not  kqpt  locked  up  in  their 
cells  during  the  day,  but  are  sent  to  different  work-shops  where 
they  are  subject  to  the  surveillance  of  the  keepers,  tind  where 
they  spend  their,  time  in  reading,  lounging,  or  any  other  manner 
they  please,  so  they  do  but  abstain  from  talking,  and  obey  in 
other  respects  the  rules  of  the  prison. 

b,  JVumber  of  Convicts  engaged  in  each. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  there  were  engaged  in  doing  con 
tract  work  597  prisoners;  not  on  contracts,  MO.  The  597  con 
tract  laborers  were  distributed  as  follows  :  Hat  contract,  121 
shoe  contract,  116;  buckle  contract,  87;  auger  contract,  75 
cabinet  contract,  67;  file  contract,  63;  shook  contract,  27 
foundry  contract,  24;.hame  contract,  13;  weave  contract,  4 
tapestry  contract,  none.  The  240  convicts  not  on  contract  work 
had  the  following  allotments  :  Quarry  and  lime  kiln,  35  ;  wash- 
house,  26  (including  many  non-workers,  aged,  crippled,  &c); 
Stat«  tailoring,  shoe-making,  Ac,  33 ;  hall,  22 ;  mess-room  and 
kitchen,  26 ;  making  roads  and  other  improvements,  15;  jobbing 
shop,  25;  yard,  9;  hospital,  5;  chaplain's  office,  3;  barber's 
shop,  2 ;  keeper's  mess-room,  2 ;  storehouse,  2 ;  guard-bouse,  2  ; 
obapel,  1 ;  office,  1 ;  waiters,  17;  miscellaneous  employments,  14. 

c.  Hours  of  Labor, 

The  hours  of  labor  vary  in  different  seasons  of  the  year — 
ranging  from  lOf  hours  to  8 J.  The  average  time  of  labor  for 
the  whole  year  is  about  9^  hours.  The  time  occupied  in  meals 
(except  supper)  and  marcljings  is  ^n  hour  and  a  quarter.  The 
rest  of  the  time  is  spent  by  the  convicts  in  their  own  separate 
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cells.     They  never  spend  less  than  12  hoars  in  their  cells,  and 
from  that  up  to  14^  hours. 

d.  Irtjluence  of  different  Employments  on  Health 

The  committee  made  inquiry  as  to  the  influence  on  health  of 
the  various  kinds  of  labor  in  wluch  the  convicts  are  engaged,  but 
they  were  unable  to  elicit  any  information  upon  this  point.  The 
attention  of  the  physician  had  not  been  directed  to  it,  and  he 
had.  made  no  observations  tending  to  throw  light  upon  it.  It 
would  be  well  that  some  attention  be  given  to  this  matter  in  the 
future. 

c  Effect  of  Overwork  on  Health. 

The  inquiries  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  influence  of 
overwork  on  the  health  of  the  prisoners  were  equally  fruitless, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  We  suggest  that  attention  be  given  to 
this  subject  also  by  the  medical  attendant. 

16.  Overwork. 

a.   Whether  all  Convicts  are  allowed  to  dp  Overwork. 

Most  of  the  contractors  assign  tasks  to  the  convicts  employed 
by  them.  Some  of  the  men  get  through  their  tasks  by  noon, 
others  by  two  o^clock  p.  m.,  others  by  three,  and  so  on.  The 
contractors  are  accustomed  to  employ  such  to  do  what  is  called 
"  overwork,"  that  is,  a  certain  amount  of  work,  be  the  same 
much  or  little,  done  over  and  above  their  regular  tasks,  and  for 
which  they  receive  pay.  Not  all  convicts  are  allowed  to  do 
overwork,  but  only  such  as  are  designated  by  the  contractors.  The 
prison  authorities  have  nothing  to  say  in  this  matter.  It  is  a 
thing  wholly  in  the  control  of  outsiders,  who  have  no  interest  in 
the  discipline  of  the  prison  or  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners, 
only  ID  making  as  much  money  out  of  them  as  they  can.  The 
proportion  of  convicts  who  are  actually  employed  to  do  over- 
work is  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number 
engagefd  tpon  the  contract.  The  discrimination  thus  made,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  creates  envy  and  jealousy  among  the  prisoners, 
and  in  this  way  works  much  mischief. 

6.  Earnings  of  the  Prisoners  by  Overwork. 

The  average  earnings  of  convicts  by  overwork,  so  fur  as  the 
same  are  deposited  with  the  warden,  amount  to  about  $500  per 
month,  or  $6,000  a  year.     The  pay  given  for  overwork  is  at  the 
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option  of  the  contractor.  Some  of  the  contractors  pay  a  rea- 
sonable price,  others  a  mere  pittance.  In  general  tbe  amount 
paid  is  small. 

c.   Disposition  made  of  Earnings  made  by  Overwork. 

Before  the  accession  of  Mr.  Hubbell  to  the  wardenship,  the 

money  earned  by  overwork  was  partly  paid  to  the  prisoners, 

partly  spent  by  agents  of  the  contractors  in  buying  luxuries  for 

them,  and  partly  remained  in  tbe  bands  of  the  contractors,  till 

they  should  leave  the  prison,  or  make  some  other  disposition  of  it* 

The  account  of  this  work  was  kept  by  the  foremen  eoiployed  by 

the  contractors.     In  some  instances,  wben  the  men  were  idle  for 

a  time,  on  account  of  tUb  machinery  or  tools  being  out  of  order, 

the  foreman  would  charge  tbe  time  to  the  meni  and  deduct  the 

same  from  the  overwork  account.     Sometimes,  if  a  foreman  had 

any  difficulty  with  a  prisoner,  he  would  destroy  his  p^sa-book, 

thus  leaving  no  account  of  overwork  at  all ;  in  which  case  there 

was  no   redress,  and   tbe   suSi^rer   could  only  pocket   his   loss. 

Sometimes,  again,  a  contractor  would  fail,  and  then,  as  a  matter 

of  course,  the  money  due  for  overwork  was  lost. 

Finding  this  state  of  things  on  his  accession  to  office,  and 
thinking  it  highly  injurious  to  the  prisoners,  Mr.  Hubbell  called 
tbe  attention  0/  tbe  Inspectors  to  it.  The  board  passed  a  reBo- 
lution,  ordering  all  moneys  earned  in  this  way  to  be  paid  to  the 
agent  and  warden  at  the  end  of  each  month.  Most  of  the  con- 
tractors complied  with  this  order  at  first ;  but  after  a  while  some 
of  them  went  back  to  the  old  usage.  A  considerable  amount, 
however,  from  this  source,  as  already  stated,  continues  to  find  its 
way  to  the  warden's  office.  On  the  issuing  of  this  order  by  the 
Inspectors,  Mr.  Hubbell  opened  a  new  ledger  for  convict  deposits, 
where  these  accounts  are  kept  by  themselves.  There  are  now 
nearly  400  accounts  opened  wifh  convicts  for  overwork.  Tbe 
money  accruing  from  this  source  is  deposited  every  month  with 
the  State  Treasurer ;  and,  if  it  is  of  any  considerable  amount, 
tbe  convict  is  allowed  six  per  cent,  interest  on  it.  This  plan 
insures  prisoners  against  all  loss  of  their  money,  and  is  perfectly^ 
satisfactory  to  them. 

All  convicts,  then,  are  required  to  deposit  their  earnings 
monthly  with  the  warden ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  contrac- 
tors are  required  to  pay  over  all  moneys  due  on  this  account,  that 
the  prisoners  may  be  able  to  comply  with  the  order.     But  this 
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rule  is  often  overstepped  hy  the  contractors.  Cash  is  paid  to  some 
favorite  or  very  useful  men.;  but  the  majority  of  those  whose  earn- 
ings are  not  placed  in  the  warden's  custody,  receive,  instead  of  mo- 
ney, tobacco,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  like  grati- 
fications. This,  however,  must  be  done  **  on  the^ly,"  for  the  con- 
tractors, many  of  whom  have  stocks  of  groceries  and  the  like  on 
hand,  are  prohibited  from  indulging  the  convicts  in  this  way ;  to 
which  prohibition,  however,  little  attention  seems  to  bd  paid  by 
some,  since  they  or  their  agents  sell  these  commodities  to  the 
convicts  at  a  profit  often  of  100  per  cent. 

The  prisoners  have  no  command  over  their  private  earnings 
deposited  with  the  warden,  except  as  they  receive  permission 
from  that  officer  to  dispose  of  them ;  otherwise  they  are  kept 
till  their  discharge,  and  giv^n  to  them  then.  They  are  allowed 
to  purchase  books  with  their  money  when  they  desire  so  to  do, 
and  this  is  not  an  uncommon  use  of  their  fhnds.  They  are  also 
permitted;  and  even  encouraged,  to  send  their  earnings  to  their 
families.  It  happens  not  unfrequently,  that  convicts  have  come 
to  ihe  relief  of  former  fellow  prisoners  or  their  faniilies,  when  in 
distress,  by  aiding  them  pecuniarily  with  part  of  their  earnings 
from  overwork.  If  this  report  had  not  been  already  drawn  out 
to  an  undue  length,  the  committee  might  relate  many  interesting 
instances  of  such  sympathy  and  assistance. 

It  may  be  asked,  ^'  What  about  prisoners  for  life  ?  are  they  also 
anxious  to  earn  money  by  overwork,  seeing  that,  by  the  terms  of 
their  sentence,  they  can  never  emerge  from  their  prison-house  V* 
Tes,  they  are  no  less  anxious  than  others,  since  they  all,  or 
nearly  all,  hope  for  a  pardon,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  upon  pretty 
good  ground,  considering  that  the  average  of  imprisonment  of 
life  men  does  not  exceed  seven  years. 

d.   Whether  it  is  msejo  permit  Overwork. 

The  question  naturally  arises  here,  "  Is  the  system  of  over 
work  a  wise  one  ?"  Under  proper  restrictions  and  regulations, 
we  should  say  that  it  is  wise,  and  might  be  made  very  useful. 
Used  as  a  means  of  reward  for  good  conduct,  it  might  be 
fendered  conducive  to  discipline  and  reformation.  As  at  present 
conducted,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  productive  of  more 
evil  than  good.  Evidently,  overwork  needs  to  be  reduced  to  a 
more  perfect  system. 
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17.  REVENUES  AND  EXPENSES. 
(1.)  Male  Pbisok. 

a.  Revenues. 

Earnings  of  male  convicts  by  contract  labor. $63,899  35  ' 

Products  of  farm 1,530  00 

Yalue  of  pork  made  from  offal  of  prison.. 1,470  00 

Miscelloneous  earnings  of  male  convicts.. 19,124  99 

Total  earnings  of  male  conTicts .. $86,024  34 

(2.)  Female  Prisok. 

Contract  earnings  of  female  convicts $2,164  61 

(1.)  Male  Prison. 

b.  Expenses.  ^ 

Officers' salaries $46,888  80 

Convicts'  rations 42,218  20 

Clothing  and  bedding  for  convicts ..  18,432  10 

Oil  and  fuel j 6,154  99 

Building  and- repairs 5,035  69 

Mileage  and  allowance 1,564  48 

Hospital  expenses 1,053  25 

Stationery... ;..,  678  17 

Hay  and  grain 551  74 

Furniture 325  12 

Miscellaneous .  5,289  04 

\ 

Total  expenses  of  male  prison $128,191  58 

{%>)  Female  Prison. 

Officers' salaries $5,361  68 

Ordinary  support 9,003  18 

Building  and  repairs ...-.  666  39 

Total  expenses  of  female  prison $15,031  25 

Prom  the  above  figures  we  appear  to  have  the  following  re- 
sults:  Total  income  of  the  male  prison,  $86,024.34;  total  ex- 
penses of  the  male  prison,  $128,191.58;  leaving  a  deficit  to  be 
supplied  from  general  taxation  of  $39,167.24.     Total  income  o' 
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the  female  prison,  $2,164.61 ;  total  expenses  of  the  female  prison, 
$15,031.25;  deficit,  $12,86&64. 

Bat  there  are  elements,  in  both  cajntes,  which  do  not  appear 
upon  the  surface  ;  and  the  apparent  results  are  too  unfavorable 
to  the  male  prison  and  too  favorable  to  the  female.  The  work 
done  by  the  male  convicts  for  the  State,  the  value  of  which  is,  nev- 
ertheless, equal  to  so  much  cash,  probably  amounts  to  $10,000. 
Then  there  are  purchases  common  to  both  prisons,  but  charged  to 
the  expenses  of  the  male  prison  alojie,  the  due  proportion  of  which 
for  the  female  prison  could  not  be  less  than  $5,000.  By  adding 
(as  ought  in  fairness  to  be  done)  the  $10,000  to  the  income,  and  sub- 
stracting  the  $5,000  from  the  expenditures,  we  get  an  excess  of 
expenses  over  revenue  of  only  $24,167.24»  instead  of  $39,167.24. 
Again,  the  work  done  by  the  female  convicts  for  theprison,  and  not 
credited,  probably  amounted  in  value  to  at  least  $3,000.  Adding 
this  to^the  income  of  the  female  prison,  and  the  $5,000  (an 
element  common  to  both  accounts,  but  in  directly  opposite  rela- 
tions) to  the  expenditures,  we  have  an  excess  of  expenses '  over 
revenue  of  $14,866.64,  instead  of  $12,866.64. 

18.  Contract  System. 
a.    What  is  the  Contract  System  1 

The  scheme  of  convict  labor,  which  has  received  the  name  of 
the  contract  system,  consists  in  letting  out  the  labor  of  the  con- 
victs to  certain  individuals — contractors — who  hire  it  at  so  much 
per  day.  Generally,  the  rates  are  low;  at  present,  they  are 
considerably  in  advance  of  ordinary  times,  ranging  from  40  to 
45  cents ;  and  the  Inspectors  have  been  offered  as  high  as  50 
cents  a  day  for  50  men  for  the  next  year. 

The  mqde  of  farming  out  the  convict  labor  is  the  following: 
Contracts  are  let  either  for  one  year  or  five  years,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  in  whom  are  centred  all  the 
powers  of  the  prison.  For  one  year  contracts  can  be  let  with- 
out the  formality  of  advertising ;  for  a  longer  period  the  letting 
must  be  advertised  in  one  paper  in  every  city  in  the  State  once 
a  week  for  four  weeks.  The  Board  of  Inspectors  determine  who 
shall  have  the  contract,  It  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  agent 
and  warden  to  have  the  contract  drawn  in  accordance  with 
principles  laid  down  in  the  law,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Inspectors. 
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b.  Rights  af  the  Contrctctors. 

Certain  rights  or  privileges  are  secured  to  the  contractors,  the 
chief  of  which  are  as  follows  :  1.  The  shop  room  and  yard  room 
to  be  granted  them,  are  designated  in  the  advertisement,  and 
the  use  o£  the  same,  free  of  rent,  is  secured  to  them  in  the  con- 
tract, 2.  Suitable  stoves  and  pipes  for  warming  the  shops  are 
provided  for  their  use  without  charge.  3.  They  are  entitled  to 
introduce,  as  agents  and  foremen,  a  suitable  number  of  citizens  ;' 
but  are  not  allowed  to  bring  in  citizens  as  laborers.  4.  They 
may  put  up  all  the  necessary  machinery  for  carrying  on  their 
business.  5.  The  contractors  and  their  agents  and  foremen 
have  the  right  of  entrance  into  the  prison  at  their  pleasure, 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  place.  The  number 
of  outsiders,  to  whom  is  thus  secured  the  free  entree  to  the 
prison  premises  is  at  present  from  40  to  50. 

c  CcntracU  tww  in  Exisiencet. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  ten  contracts  in  existence  in 
the  prison.  These  are  for  making  shocks,  files,  augers,  shoes, 
cabinet  work,  hats,  woolen  cloth,  and  harness;  and  for  casting 
harness  and  carriage  hardware,  and  finishing  buckles  and  car- 
riage and  harness  trimmings.  The  number  of  hands  employed 
upon  these  several  contracts  varies  from  25  to  nearly  200,  the 
average  number  being  about  70.  From  these  statements  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  manufacturing  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  within  these  prison  walls. 

d  AggregMie    Value  ef  manufactured  Articles^  and  net  Profits  on 

each  Contract. 

The  committee  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  total  value  of  the 
goods  mftnnfactured  under  each  of  the  contracts  specified  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  and  also  the  net  profits  arising  from  the 
same.  They  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  record  the  failure  of  the, 
attempts 

e.  Character  and  Influence  of  the  Contract  System, 

What  is  the  character,  and  what  the  efiect,  of  the  contract  sys- 
tem ?  What  influence  has  it  upon  the  discipline  of  the  prison  ? 
What  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  prison- 
ers ?  And  what  on  their  preparation  for  a  return  to  civil  life, 
when  their  imprisonment  is  over  ? 

f  Assem.  No.  65. J  10 
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These  are  grave  qoestions,  and  the  committee  will  endeavor, 
according  to  the  best  lights  in  their  possession,  to  return  a 
candid  answer  to  them. 

The  contractors  have  no  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  disci- 
pline, per  56,  none  in  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners,  and  none 
in  their  preparation  for  a  return  to  civil  life.  Their  interest  as 
contractors  and  the  interest  of  the  prison  as  a  penal  and  reform- 
atory institution  not  only  do  not  run  in  parallel  lines,  but  thej 
are  repellant  and  antagonistic.  The  contractors,  as  contractors, 
see  in  the  convicts  only  so  many  implements,  such  an  amount  of 
machinery,  for  making  money.  The  interests  of  discipline,  op- 
portunities for  moral  reformation  on  the  part  of  the  convicts, 
agencies  to  facilitate  a  return  to  virtue  on  their  discharge, — 
these  things  do  not  enter  into  their  calculation.  Their  influ- 
ence, both  with  Inspectors  and  prison  officers,  seems  all-power- 
ful ;  their  will  appears  to  be,  to  a  great  extent,  law.  Any  sug- 
gestions of  changes  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  secure  more  time 
and  greater  facilities  for  the  mental,  moral,  industrial,  or  religi- 
ous improvement  of  the  prisoners  are  apt  to  be  met  with  the 
objection,  **  What  would  the  contractors  say  to  such  a  measure  ? 
would  the  Contractors  give  their  assent  ?  would  not  the  con- 
tractors object  ?" — showing  how  controlling  is  the  power  they 
exercise  over  the  arrangements  and  government  of  the  prison. 

The  testimony  of  the  principal  officers  of  Sing  Sing  prison  is, 
that  the  influence  of  the  contract  system  on  the  discipline  of  the 
institution  is  injurious.  They  say  that  if  the  outsiders  intro- 
duced into  the  prison  as  agents  and  foremen  were  all  good  men, 
as  a  portion  of  them  happily  are,  the  case  would  be  different; 
but  that,  as  the  matter  stands  now,  their  influence  is  anything 
but  favorable.  .  These  men,  with  honorable  exceptions,  are  an 
endless  source  of  anxiety  and  trouble.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
case  that  the  warden  is  obliged  to  forbid  them  the  prison  premises, 
and  insist  that  their  places  be  filled  by  other  and  worthier  persons. 

It  has  already  been  stated  how  common  it  is  for  contrac- 
tors and  their  agents  to  sell  contraband  articles  to  the  con- 
victs at  an  enormous  profit,  thus  directly  encouraging  and  teach- 
ing a  violation  of  law.  And  this  is  a  great  stimulus  to  other  traffic 
in  the  prison.  Trafficking,  though  contrary  to  the  rules,  is  exten- 
sively carried  on  among  the  convicts.  Every  shop  affords  means 
of  traffic,  however  insignificant.  Each  convict  feels  himself  in  need 
of  many  things.    Groceries  and  tobacco  are  the  articles  most  in  de- 
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mand ;  bat  obscene  books  and  whisky  are  also  sometimes  fur- 
nisked.  For  these  things,  are  bartered  fancy  boxes,  rings  of  gutta 
percha  inlaid  with  silver,  caived  figures,  books  received  from  out- 
side, and  a  great  many  other  small  matters,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. There  is  not  much  traffic  with  tho  outside  world,  except 
what  passes  through  the  hands  of  contractors,  tbwir  agents,  or 
their  foremen,  by  whom  a  great  many  letters  are  secretly  intro* 
daoed  and  taken  nut. 

Another  abuse  arising  under  the  contract  system  is  the  follow- 
ing: A  convict,  suffering,  under  some  chronic  complainti  not  se- 
vere enough  to'  deprive  him  of  all  strength  to  labor,  is  sent  by 
his  keeper  to  the  physician.  If  convinced  of  his  illness  and  bis 
incapacity  to  do  full  work,  the  doctor  informs  the  keeper  of  the 
fact,  and  it  is  understood  that  only  half  a  day's  work  is  to  be 
exacted  from  him  each  day.  Of  course,  the  contractor,  in  whose 
shop  the  invalid  happens  to  be,  is  required  to  pay  to  the  State 
only  half  the  wages  of  a  well  man.  And  yet  there  have  been 
cases  not  a  few,  where  such  convicts  have  been  compelled  to  do 
a  whole  day's  work  between  each  rising  and  setting  sun,  for  which, 
however,  the  dontractor  paid  to  the  State  the  price  of  only  a  half 
day's  work.  Each  reader  can  characterize  this  abuse  for  himself. 
It  looks  very  much  like  swindling  the  State,  oppressing  the  con* 
vict,  and  cheating  the  physician  in  one  and  the  same  act. 

A  further  abuse  is  chargeable  on  the  contract  system.  The 
earnings  of  the  convicts  by  overwork  has  already  been  explained. 
It  has  happened  that  convicts  on  their  discharge,  have  been 
swindled  out  of  these  hard  earnings  through  the  flat  denial  of  in- 
debtedness by  contractors  or  their  agentp.  This  can  be  easily 
done,  where  the  disposition  exists,  since  the  word  of  a  convict  is 
entitled  to  no  Credit  as  against  a  citizen. 

Besides  the  grave  abuses  detailed  above,  the  contract  system, 
at  least  as  it  is  at  present  organized  and  practiced,  is  antagonis- 
tic to  the  spiritual  interests  and  the  moral  and  mental  improve- 
ment, that  is,  to  the  reformation  of  convicts,  and  of  course  con- 
trary to  the  best  welfare  of  the  State,  so  far  as  that  welfare  is 
dependant  upon  the  administration  of  penal  justice.  If  it  is  pro- 
posed to  have  more  time  devoted  to  religious  exercises,  for  ex- 
ample, by  instituting  daily  prayers  and  a  religious  lecture  on 
some  week  day,  the  proposal  is  at  once  met  by  the  objection. 
'*  The  contractors  would  not  agree  to  such  an  arrangement."  If, 
again,  the  suggestion  is  made  to  replace  the  present  wretched 
system  of  instruction,  which  is  little  better  than  a  mockery,  with 
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a  Bjstem  more  rational  and  efiective,  bat  which  would  conffame 
an  hour  of  Bunlight  each  day,  the  same  objection  is  at  once  urged: 
"The  contractors  wonld  not  consent  to  such  an  abridgement 
of  the  convict's  toil." 

A  further  objection  to  the  contract  system  is,  that  it  is  at  war 
with  any  special  preparation  of  the  convict  for  an  honorable  and 
Qsefnl  retnrn  to  civil  life.  A  fruitful  source  of  crime  and  the  re- 
mote cause  of  many  a  man  being  in  the  prison  at  all,  as  stated  in  a 
previous  paragraph  of  this  report,  is  the  want  of  a  business,  a  trade, 
some  regular  means  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood.  Now,  every 
one  will  admit  that,  if  at  all  practicable,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  this  lack  should  be  supplied  to  the  criminal  while  undergo- 
ing bis  imprisonment,  so  that  on  his  discharge,  there  may  be  at 
least  one  cause  less  impelling  him  to  crime.  But  the  contract 
system  not  only  does  not  aid,  but  on  the'  contrary,  actually  hin- 
ders such  a  result*  Let  us  explain — a  convict,  on  entering  the 
prison  is  put  to  work  ;  it  often  happens  that  little  attention  is 
paid  to  his  former  occupation,  if  he  had  one  ;  the  great  point  is 
to  supply  the  contractors  with  workmen.  He  must  learn,  if  he 
did  not  happen  to  have  previously  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  work  allott-ed  to  him,  and  woe  be  to  him  if  he  fails  to  learn 
quickly,  or  if  he  spoils  work,  for  the  contractor's  loss  or  gain 
being  the  thing  in  question,  he  must  work  and  acquit  himself 
well,  or  he  will  be  reported  as  a  man  who  "  don't  want  to  work," 
whereupon  punishment  will  immediately  ensue.  It  is  supposed, 
and  often  said,  by  persons  unacquainted  with  the  operation  of 
the  contract  system,  that  many  a  convict,  who,  not  having  learn- 
ed a  trade,  had  previously  led  a  vagabond  life,  was,  when  im- 
prisoned here,  placed  in  a  position  to  acquire  the  mechanical 
knowledge  necessary  for  a  future  honest  maintenance.  But  this, 
as  it  respects  the  great  majority  of  the  convicts,  is  an  error,  since 
most  of  them  being  occupied  in  factory  work,  learn  only  one  of 
the  many  branches  of  the  same,  which,  when  released,  they  will 
have  no  opportunity  to  exercise,  except  in  parts  where  similar 
factories  exist. 

An  additional  objection  to  the  contract  system  is  its  antagon- 
ism to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  Sjate.  Large  profits,  ac- 
cruing from  prison  labor,  now  go  into  the  pockets  of  contractors. 
Under  a  wisely  organissed  system  of  State  prison  labor,  why 
might  not  these  profits  be  made  to  swell  the  assets  of  the  prison, 
instead  of  enriching  private  citizens  T    The  contractors  employ 
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agents  and  roremen,  to  whom  they  pay  good  salaries,  and  they 
can  well  a^rd  to  dp  so.  Why  then,  migbt  not  the  State  employ 
similar  officers  for  the  management  of  the.  same  or  equally  produce 
tive  labor,  and  so  not  only  defray  all  expenses,  but  gain  an 
annual  snrplas,  which  surplus,  we  would  suggest,  might  con« 
tute  a  fiind  which,  under  a  suitable  scheme  of  distributioDj 
might  be  made  a  powerful  stimulus  to  good  conduct  on  the  part 
of  convicts  ?  Under  the  existing  system,  if  business  is  stagnant 
and  money  is  lost  by  contractors,  they  immediately  suspend  pay* 
ment  and  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  relief,  and  the  State  gen-' 
erally  assumes  and  bears  the  loss.  Over  $80,000  have  thus  been 
remitted  to  contractors  within  the  last  three  years.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  business  is  prosperous  and  money  is  made,  the  CQn« 
tractor  pockets  the  profits,  and  the  State  must  be  content  with 
the  per  diem  of  30  or  40  cents,  for  the  labor  of  the  convicts.  But 
let  the  State  buy  its  own  stock,  work  the  convicts  on  its  own 
account,  and  sell  the  goods  produced  at  such  times  and  in  such 
ways  as  may  be  found  most  advantageous.  Then,  in  dull  times, 
the  State  can  hold  the  goods,  or  sell  them  at  a  sacrifice  if  thought 
desirable  to  be  rid  of  them ;  and  when  business  is  brisk,  an  ad- 
vance in  prices  can  be  secured  to  the  advantage  of  the  State, 
Such  a  rule  would  a£fect  the  interest  of  the  State  both  ways ;  but, 
at  present,  the  State  must  bear,  or,  in  its  goodnature,  does  bear, 
all  the  loss,  while  it  can  share  in  none  of  the  gains. 

The  contract  system  was  formerly  in  vogue  in  the  English 
prisons ;  but,  on  account  of  the  abuses  to  which  it  led,  it  has 
been  abolished  by  stct  of  parliament.  Genvict  labor  there  is 
now  managed  on  account  of  the  State.  The  present  system  is 
found  to  work  better  than  that  which  it  has  replaced,  both  as  it 
respects  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners  and  the  pecuniary  in* 
terests  of  the  public.  Every  warder  (or  keeper)  in  the  prisons 
is  required  to  be  a  practical  meebapio.  The  same  system  pre* 
vails,  and,  we  believe,  always  has  prevailed,  in  the  State  prisons 
of  Pennsylvania.  There  are  no  contractors  there,  but  the  work 
done  by  the  convicts  is  all  done  on  State  account.  Each  over* 
seer  (keeper)  in  those  prisons  must  be  a  skilled  mechanic,  as  he 
is  required  to  superintend  the  industrial  educatioii  and  mechan- 
ical labor  of  the  prisoners  under  his  care.  The  goods  manufac- 
tured in  the  prisons  meet  with'  a  ready  sale  at  &ii  prices,  ^nd 
the  system  is  found  to  be,  in  all  respects,  a  satisfactory  one.  The 
same  system  is,  in  part,  pursued  in  the  Monroe  county  peniten- 
tiary, in  this  State.    There  b  but  •  6ne)  contract  in  existence  there. 
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AH  the  rest  of  the  work  is  done  on  acconnt  of  the  prison,  and  is 
found  extremely  profitable.  That  institution  earns,  lannuallj,  a 
large  net  profit  for  the  county. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  system  of  the  kind  here  sug- 
gested, unless  the  prisons  cian  be  freed  from  partizan  control, 
their  executive  administration  rendered  measurably  permanent, 
and  citizens  of  the  highest  ability  and  integrity  placed  at  the 
head  of  them.  Unless  these  conditions  can  be  met,  let  there  be 
no  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  scheme  of  convict  labor,  but  let 
us  get  along,  as  best  we  may,  under  the  old  system,  with  all  its 
imperfections,  and  with  its  extreme  liability  to  abuse.  Some- 
thing may  still  be  done  to  improve  it.  Let  a  proper  system  of 
religious  services,  secular  instruction  and  overwork  be  established, 
such  as  may  be  thought  best  adapted  to  secure  the  great  ends  of  re- 
formation and  a  return  to  virtuous  and  honorable  industry,  and 
then  let  the  contracts  be  let,  subject  to  the  restrictions  required 
in  carrying  out  the  said  system. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  to  the  contract  system,  that  it  intro- 
duces into  the  social  organization  an  unjust  and  injurious  com- 
petition with  honest  mechanical  and  manufacturing  labor.  The 
committee  can  see  nothing  in  the  objection.  They  believe  that 
the  products  of  labor  in  prisons,  thrown  into  the  general  mass 
of  merchandise,  interfere  with  the  mechanical  and  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  the  country  about  as  much  as  the  abstraction  of 
a  single  bucket  of  water  from  the  Hudson  river  interferes  with 
the  navigation  of  that  stream. 

19.  Salaries  ocf  Offiers.  ' 

The  committee  are  of  the  opinion,  that  all  the  salaries  in  this 
prison  are  too  low  for  the  present  times,  whatever  they  may  have 
been  when  the  expenses  of  living  were  cheaper.  Competent 
men  cannot  be  obtained,  in  sufficient  numbers,  at  existing  rates. 
Let  a  single  fact  be  mentioned  confirmatory  of  this  view. 
During  the  past  year,  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  persons,  ap- 
pointed to  office  in  the  prison,  have  declined  the  appointment 
after  learning  the  cost  of  living,  salary,  duties,  &c.  Particular- 
ly, the  salary  of  the  chief  officer  should  be  such  as  to  command 
the  best  talent  of  the  State.  The  responsibilities  of  the  posi- 
tion are  great,  and  its  duties  such  as  to  require  the  highest  order 
of  administrative  ability,  as  well  as  an  incorruptible  integrity. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  B.  CONGER,  JNO.  H.  GRISCOM, 

E.  C.  WINES,  Committee. 
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1  b&ve  been  able  to  make  only  a  partial  exaaunation  of  the 

«FQbject8  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  report ;  but  on  reading  the 

report,  I  can  say,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  that  I  concur 

in  the  great  majority  of  the  criticisms  and  recommendatione 

430titaiiied  in  it,  particularly  in   what  is  said  in  reference  to 

greater   permanency  in   the    executive   administration   of  our 

prisons. 

Nrw  Yobk,  JOec  1863.  JOHN  T.  HOFFMAN. 


'2.  Clinton  Pbison. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Prison  Association,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  their  charter,  to  inspect  the  Clinton 
€tate  prison  in  Dannemora,  Clinton  county,  offer  the  following 

REPORT : 

The  <;ommittee  met  at  the  prison  on  Saturday,  the  fir«t  day  of 
August,  18^63,  and  commenced  the  examination,  which  was  con- 
tinued to  Wednesday  the  5th  inst.,  when  it  was  completed. 

The  committee  regret  that  one  of  their  number,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Owen — through  no  fault  of  his,  but  owing  to  a  change  in  the  time 
of  examination — was  absent.  The  lack  of  Dr.  Owen's  service 
was  very  satisfactorily  supplied  by  the  Hon.  Senator  Jas.  A.Bell,  of 
Jefferson  county,  who,  happening  to  be  at  the  prison,  rendered  us 
essential  assistance  in  our  investigations. 

Statistics. 

The  full  statistics  of  the  prison  will  be  presented  in  the  report 
of  the  Prison  Inspectors.  We,  therefore,  will  only  say,  under 
this  head,  that  the  number  of  prisoners  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
was  four  hundred  and  eight. 

Officers  and  their  Duties. 

The  officers,  who  are  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Clintoa  State  prison,  are  the 
4tgent  and  warden,  the  principal  keeper,  seventeen  subordinate 
keepers,  and  twenty-five  guards. 

The  agent  and  warden  is  the  responsible  head  of  the  institu- 
tion, both  in  respect  of  its  financial  affiairs  and  its  government. 

To  the  principal  keeper  are  committed  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  the  industries  of  the  prison  and  the  exercise  of  its 
discipline. 
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Of  the  UDderkeepBrs,  sixteen  are  distributed  during  the  daj 
throngh  the  Tarious  iif^oirkshops,  each  'being  charged  with  the 
oversight  of  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  the  enforcenienty  with 
respect  to  them,  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  prison;  and 
one  keeps  watch  and  ward  at  night  in  the  great  hall  where  the 
cells  are  located. 

Nine  members  of  the  guard  are  on  duty  through  the  day  at* 
the  guard -posts,  which  are  distributed  at  suitable  distances  along 
the  exterior  enclosure ;  two  are  on  duty  at  night  in  the  hall  with 
the  keeper ;  two  traverse  the  prison  grounds  throughout  the 
night  to  watch  against  fires  and  other  alarms ;  one  stands  senti- 
nel over  the  kitchen,  and  has  charge  of  the  prison  keys  ;  and  the 
remainder  act  as  reliefs  to  the*  keepers  when  they^o  to  din- 
ner, or  are  otherwise  occasionally  absent,  accompany  visitors 
through  the  prison,  and  relieve  their  fellows  on  duty  at  the 
guard-posts,  that  these  latter  may  have  the  opportunity  to  get 
their  mid-day  meal.  Each  guard  on  duty  is  armed  with  two 
rifles  and  a  revolver. 

Punishmtnts. 

The  several  punishments  employed  in  this  prison  are :  The 
iron  cap ;  the  dark  cell,  with  bread  and  water  once  a  day;  the 
shower  bath  (used  only  in  the  presence  of  the  physician  and  sub- 
ject to  his  judgment);  shaving  the  head;  the  ball  and  chain, 
and  a  punishment  called  the  **  buck."  This  last  consists  in  tie- 
ing  the  wrists  together,  then  bringing  the  hands  thus  bound  down 
in  front  of  the  knees,  passing. a  stout  stick  between  the  legs  and 
arms  in  such  a  way  as  to  double  up  and  bind  the  body,  as  it  were, 
together,  and  suspending  it  by  placing  the  ends  of  the  stick  apon 
two  chairs.  The  body  is  thus  brought  into  a  horizontal  position, 
and  the  head  will  either  hang  down  or  must  be  held  up  by  the 
sole  force  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  This  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a  very  severe  ponishment ;  and,  if  protracted  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  can  -soarcely  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  cruel 
The  iron  cap  is  used  for  minor  offences,  and  is  indeed  rather  an 
instrument  of  shame  than  punishment — ^no  suffering  whatever 
being  inflicted  by  it.  The  quantity  of  water  used  in  a  single 
showering,  accoirding  to  the  testimony  of  the  officers  and  the  r^ 
istar  of  ponishriaentfl  submitted  to  our  inspection,  is  not  gi^at 
Shaving  the  head  is  sometimes  combined  with  the  punishment 
of  the  bath  or  the  dark  cell,  and  is  occasionally  used  by  itset£ 
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Its  use  is,  ordmarily  at  least,  restricted  to  cases  where  there  has 
been  an  indulgence  and  exhibition  of  intense  passion  on  the  part 
of  the  convict.  The  hamper  bj  ball  and  chain  is  used  commoidj' 
in  combination  Mrith  other  punishments,  and  in  cases  where  the 
prisoner  has  either  attempted  to  escape,  or  there  is  ground  to  ap^ 
prehend  that  he  meditates  an  attempt.  The  buck  is  said  to  be 
very  seldom  used,  and  only  in  very  bad  caqes^  On  looiking  over 
the  minutes  of  the  Inspectoral,  it  was  found  that  they  bad  ex> 
pressly  prohibited  this  mode  of  punishment,  and  tliat  the  new 
principal  keeper  employed  it  in  a  very  aggravated  case  before  he 
was  made  aware  of  the  prohibition.  At  the  presetat  time  the 
rule  of  the  Inspectors  is  well  understood,  and  there  will  be  no 
more  of  this  punishment  hereafter. 

Things  seem  to  move  on  here,  in  the  main,  quietly  and  smoothly, 
and  with  as  little  friction  as  is  possible  in  sfuch  a  community. 
The  number  of  the  puniehments  inflicted  is  few,  and  their  char- 
acter mild,  when  the  sort  of  people  to  be  governed  and  kept  in 
order  is  taken  into  consideration. 

During  the  administration  of  the  present  principal  keeper,  Mr. 
A.  B.  Wood — a  period  of  eight  months— only  forty-two  punish- 
ments, of  a  grade  above  the  iron  cap,  have  be^i  indicted,  viz. : 
the  buck  twice ;  shaving  the  head  once ;  shower-bath  and 
shaving  the  head,  7  times;  showering,  22  times;  dark  cell 
6  times;  dark  cell  and  showering  combined,  4  times.  In 
one  instance,  the  punishment  was  by  dark  cell,  shaving  the  head, 
and  the  ball  and  chain  all  united.  The  quantity  of  water  adminis- 
tered in  the  above  punishments  varied  from  a  single  bucket  to 
three  barrels  ;  the  latter  quanity,  however,  onljonce.  Generally 
the  record  states  the  quantity  at  a  barrel  or  half  a  barrel.  The 
time  of  confinement  to  the  dark  cell  with  short  allowance,  varied 
from  one  day  to  five  dayB.  Of  the  forty-two  punishments  inflicted 
daring  Mr.  Wood's  administration,  twenty^nine  were  in  the  first 
four  months ;  of  course,  there  have  been  but  thirteen  during  the 
last  four  months.  This  shows  a  great  diminution  in  the  number 
of  punishments,  and  would  indicate  that  the  discipline  is  increa»> 
ing  both  in  mildness  and  efl&ciency  at  the  same  time.  The  pres** 
.  ent  principal  keeper  seems  to  the  committee  to  be  an  uncommonly 
discreet  and  judicious  offic^n  Indeed,  the  impression  made  upon 
the  committee  in  regard  to  all  the  •officers  concemed  in  tlie 
administration  of  discipline,  from  the  agent  and  warden  down^ 
was  in  the  highest  degree  favorable.    They  are  Christian  gentle- 
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men.  They  work  harmonionBlj  together.  They  have  human 
sympathies.'  They  look  upon  the  convicts  as  men, still  having 
the  feelings  of  men,  and,  though  fallen  and  guilty,  susceptible  of 
being  influenoed,  at  least  in  no  considerable  degree,  when  rightly 
approached  and  addressed,  by  the  same  motives  that  move  and 
control  other  men.  They  believe  that  love  and  kindness  are  a 
mightier  power  than. mere  brute  force;  and  that  moral  suasion, 
lightly  as  it  is  esteemed  by  some,  when  judiciously  and  skilfully 
applied,  witl  accomplish  more  with  most  men  than  terror,  be- 
sides, at  the  same  time,  accomplishing  it  far  better.  On  this 
principle  they  act  in  their  official  capacity ;  on  this  principle  the 
discipline  of  Clinton  prison  seems  to  be,  in  the  main,  conducted 
at  the  present  time.  Upon  the  whole,  the  committee  cannot 
^  withhold  an  expression  of  the  opinion  that  the  discipline,  prop- 
erly so  called,  appears  td  them  to  be  as  wise  and  efficient  as  per- 
haps it  is  possible  to  make  it  in  an  institution  of  this  kind. 

The  effect  of  punishment,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
officers,  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  temperament  of  the 
subject.  The  influence  is  reported  as  in  general  softening  and 
salutary.  In  one  instance  only  has  it  been  found  by  Mr.  Wood 
to  render  the  person  who  received  it  (dark  cell),  sour  and 
sullen. 

The  committee  have*  spoken,  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  of  the 
quiet  and  peaceful  character  of  the  population  in  this  prison. 
The  usual  calm  prevailing  here' was  rudely  broken  on  the  10th  of 
January  last.  The  authorities  have  evidence  to  believe  that  a 
conspiracy  had  been  formed  by  a  few  desperate  men  in  one  of 
the  workshops,  to  murder  a  sufficient  number  of  the  officers  to 
get  control  of  the  prison,  and  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty.  One 
of  this  gang  had  provided  himself  with  a  knife.  On  the  evening  . 
of  the  day  named  above,  after  the  '*  all  right "  bell  had  been 
rung,  the  principal  keeper  was  informed  that  a  convict,  by  the 
name  of  John  Oillon,  who  was  confined  in  a  dark  cell,  had  a  knife 
concealed  on  his  person.  Mr.  Wood  went  to  his  cell,  unlocked 
the  door,  and  told  him  to  come  out.  Gillon  refused,  and  swore 
he  would  have  Mr.  Wood's  heart's  blood,  if  he  came  out.  The 
prisoner  was  again  locked  in,  and  Mr.  W.  went  and  got  the  ser-  ^ 
geant  of  the  guard,  with  the  hook,  to  bring  him  out  by  force. 
Upon  the  opening  of  the  cell,  he  rushed  upon  the  keeper  with  his 
knife,  and  at  the  same  time  assaulted  the  superintendent  of  the 
kitchen,  Mr.  Gate,  and  made  a  gash  upon  his  person  with  the 
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knife.  Mr.  Wood  then  fired  upon  him  with  his  revolver,  hitting 
him  in  the  shoulder.  Thereupon  Gillon  efiected  an  escape,  and 
Mr.  W.  gave  large  pistols  to  Messrs.  Fairbank  and  Brajman,  un- 
derkeepers,  and  told  them  if  he  would  surrender,  to  save  his  life. 
These  gentlemen  ordered  him  to  lay  down  his  weapon.  This  he 
not  only  refused  to  do,  but  made  violent  demonstrations  towards 
Ut,  Brayman,  who  thereupon  fired  his  pistol.  The  ball  hit  him 
in  the  mouth,  inflicting  a  wound  from  which  he  soon  after  died. 
The  crime  of  which  Gillon  had  been  convicted  was  ''  assault  and 
battery,  with  intent  to  kill."  The  coroner's  jury,  who  held  an 
inquest  over  the  body,  brought  in  a  verdict  which  fully  justified 
the  act  of  killing. 

This  afiair,  though  melancholy  in  itself,  has  had  a  happy  efiect 
upon  the  prison.  The  convicts  had  an  impression  that  the  keep- 
ers dared  not  put  one  of  their  number  to  death,  whatever  the 
provocation  might  be.  The  killing  of  Gillon,  who  had  made  a 
*iD08t  deadly  and  unprovoked  attack  upon  his  keepers,  efiectually 
put  this  illusion  to  flight.  The  effect  has  been  to  infuse  a  salu-. 
tary  dread  into  the  minds  of  the  whole  prison  community,  and  a 
quietness  and  obedience,  as  remarkable  as  it  is  pleasant,  has  ever 
fiince  pervaded  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  institution. 

Much  disapprobation  has  been  manifested  in  some  quarters, 
at  the  use  of  the  shower  bath  as  a  means  of  punishment,  and  a 
desire  has  been  expressed  to  recur  to  the  lash  as  the  most  power- 
ful, as  well  as  the  most  humane  method  of  enforcing  the  discip- 
line of  the  prison.  Several  cases  where  injury  and  even  death 
has  occurred  from  the  use,  or  rather  the  misuse,  of  the  shower 
bath  in  other  prisons,  have  been  made  known  to  us,  although  we 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  serious  injury  from  its  applica* 
tion  in  this  prison. 

We  are,  however,  unanimously  of  opinion  that  a  recurrence  to 
the  old  system  of  the  cat  would  be  a  retrogade  movement  to» 
wards  barbarism,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with  the 
most  injurious  results,  both  to  the  keepers  and  convicts,  and  to 
the  character  of  the  State. 

It  is  .well  known  that  there  are  certain  idiosyncrasies  and 
latent  tendencies  to  disease,  especially  of  the  pulmonary  and 
cardaic  organs,  which  contra-indicate  the  use  of  the  shower  bath. 
These  are  easily  ascertainable  by  a  competent  physician,  and  we 
would  therefore  recommend  thdt  this  mode  of  punishment  be 
I    Btrictly  forbidden  either  by  resolution  of  the  Inspectors,  or  by 
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law,  ia  all  cases  where  an  examination  of  the  anhject  has  not 
been  had  bj  a  physician,  and  a  certificate  given  that  the  punish- 
ment can  be  administered  without  injur j  to  the  health. 

In  cases  where  no  sach  objection  exists,  we  desire  to  record 
our  opinion  most  emphatically,  that,  where  the  offence  to  be  pun- 
ished has  been  committed  under  the  influenoe  of  angrj  passions, 
there  is  no  form  of  punishment  so  well  calculated  to  subdue  tke 
passions  and  to  calm  the  excited  feelings,  as  the  shower  bath. 
All  the  facts  of  physiology  and  pathology  point  to  this  copclo- 
sion,  and  all  the  facts  of  experience  confirm  it* 

Some  of  the  members  of  your  committee  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities  of  seeing  the  operation  of  the  punishment  by  cat  in  onr 
prisons  previous  to  the  year  1841,  when  its  use  was  prohibited 
by  law,  and  the  result  of  such  observation  has  satisfied  us, 
that  the  prohibition  by  the  law  of  1847  was  founded  in  wis- 
dom and  humanity.  Many  prisoners,  before  its  passage, 
ioere  killed  outright  by  the « cat,  many  more  yrere  injured  for 
,life,  and  many  were  driven  into  hopeless  insanity.  No  one 
who  has  seen  the  outrages,  which  we  have  seen  from  its  use, 
would  ever  advocate  its  restoration.  The  contrast  between 
punishment  by  the  cat  and  by  the  shower  bath  on  the  temper  of 
the  officer  who  administers  it,  is  well  known  to  prison  officials, 
although  the  philosophy  of  the  effect  is  perhaps  somewhat  diffi* 
oult  to  explain.  In  the  former  case  the  temper  of  the  adminis- 
trator becomes  excited  as  the  punishment  proceeds,  so  that  the 
Bumber  of  blows  actually  administered  is  almost  always  greater 
than  was  fir^t  intended,  and  the  last  blows  are  given  with  more 
violence  than  the  first ;  whatever  pity  was  at  first  felt  for  the 
offender  is  almost  sure  to  evaporate  after  striking  the  first  blow. 
It  is  exactly  the  reverse  with  the  shower  bath.  Even  if  the  offi- 
cer is  angry  at  the  beginning  of  the  punishment,  his  temper  is 
oooled  by  the  sight  of  the  water  as  it  falls  on  the  naked  culprit, 
and  the  amount  of  punishment  is  generally  less  than  was  first  in- 
tended. This  practical  effect  of  the  two  systems,  which  is  almost 
invariable,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  deterniiDe  us  in  favor  of  the 
shower  bath  in  prefeirence  to  the  cat. 

'  We  also  desire  to  express  our  approbation  of  the  dark  eel! 
(with  or  without  privation  of  food  and  bedding  as  the  case  may 
be,)  as  a  means  of  punishment.  As  the  shower  bath  is  adapted  to 
casea^rieing  out  of  passion,  so\is  the  dark  cell  most  admirably 
adapted  to  those  transgressions  arising  from  the  obstinate  actioa 
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of  a  depraved  will.  We  have  never  yet  known  a'  case  where  a 
dark  cell  and  privation  of  food  failed  to  subdue  the  strongest 
will  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time. 

This  punishment  is  most  effectual  where  tb^  lea»t  is  said  or 
done  by  the  keeper.  It  should  be  prefaced  with  no  threats  or 
promises,  and  if  possible,  by  no  personal  violence ;  if  any  is  abso- 
lutely needed,  let  as  little  as  possible  be  used,  and  that  little 
be  exerted  slowly  and  calmly.  When  once  within  the  cell, 
he  should  not  be  spoken  to  by  any  one,  but  left  to  feel  that  he  is 
DOt  in  conflict  with  human  caprice  or  passion,  but  with  an  irrt" 
sistaUe  fate.  Under  these  circumstances,  his  will  will  be  sub- 
dued, he  will  cry  for  mercy,  and  the  impression  will  be  lasting. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  that  there  was  not  a  single  gag 
within  the  walls  of  the  prison,  and  that  the  experience  of  the 
officers  did  not  admonish  them  of  the  necessity  for  one.  We 
think  that  sooner  or  later  this  necessity  will  be  felt.  The  experi- 
ence of  other  prisons  shows  that  some  men,  when  first  confined  in 
the  dark  cell,  will  mike  so  much  noise  as  to  keep  all  in  their  vicin- 
ity from  sleeping ;  and  others  will  sometimes  shout  at  nights  and 
greatly  disturb  the  or4er  of  the  prison.  For  this  kind  of  insula 
ordination,  the  gag  i$  a  most  useful  and  unobjectionable  remedy.^ 

Among  modes  of  minor  punishment,  which  are  found  useful  in 
other  prisons,  but  which  do  not  seem  to  be  resorted  to  here%  are 
privation  of  food  or  bedding ;  prohibitipn  of  correspondence  with 
friends  for  a  time  ;  the  withholdin)^  of  tobacco,  which  is  a  very 
powerful  means  of  discipline  ;  increase  of  task  work^  and  depriv- 
ation of  the  privileges  of  the  library.  We  are  of  opinion  that  a 
resort  to  some  or  all  of  these  modes  of  punishment  would  be  found 
beneficial  at  Clinton, 

Rewards. 

The  committee  have  expressed — and  very  pordially — their  con-. 
viction  of  the  excellence  of  the  discipline  in  this  prison.  They 
now  desire  to  express  a  conviction  equally  clear  and  decided^ 
ttbat  in  this,  as  well  as  the  other  prisons  of  the  State,  there  is  a 
material  deficiency  ;  the  absence  of  a  reformative  element,  which, 
if  once  introduced  and  wisely  managed,  might  be  made  very  pow- 
erful for  good.  There  is  no  regular  system  of  bewahds  in  any  of 
oor  State  prisons  to  encourage  prisoners  in  well-doing,  other  than 
the  slight  abbreviation  of  the  term  of  sentence  provided  for  by 
a  law  recently  enacted  as  a  consequence  of  the  fidelity  and  good*" 
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behavior  of  the  convict.  Incidental  rewards  for  good,  conduct, 
in  the  way  of  little  indulgences,  are  sometimes  bestowed  upon 
prisoners.  For  instance,  if  a  convict  asks  the  privilege  of  writ- 
ing an  extra  letter,  or  of  receiving  from  the  contractors  an  extra 
paper  of  tobacco,  or  any  other  like  small  gratification,  Mr.  Wood 
is  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  him:  *'  Have  you  earned  this  indul- 
gence ?  Has  your  conduct  been  such  as  to  merit  this  favor  ?" 
If  the  prisoner's  behavior  has  been  unexceptionable,  and  the  an* 
Bwer  consequently  can  be  truly  made  in  the  affirmative,  he  is  ac- 
customed  to  grant  the  indulgence  asked ;  if  not,  not.  This  is 
well  understood  by  the  prisoners,  and  has  its  ejBTect  in  securing 
an  observance  of  the  prison  rules  on  the  part  of  the  convict. 
The  privilege  of  doing  over-work  and  of  receiving  and  appropri- 
ating the  avails  of  it,  if  extended  to  all  the  prisoners  alike,  might 
be  made  an  effective  instrument  in  their  government  and  reforma- 
tion. This  indulgence,  however,  so  far  as  this  prison  is  con- 
cerned, is  now  granted  arbitrarily  by  the  contractors  only  to 
certain  convicts  whom  they  may  name,  while  all  the  rest  are  as 
arbitrarily  denied  the  opportunity  of  earning  anything  for  them- 
selves, whatever  time  they  may  have,  or  however  strong  their 
disposition  may  be,  for  so  doing.  Thus  that  which  might  be 
made  an  agent  for  good  to  all,  though,  as  at  present  managed,  it 
inur^  to  the  benefit  of  the  few,  becomes  a  source  of  irritation, 
jealousy,  and  heart-burning  to  the  many  ;  and  its  influence  upon 
the  discipline  is  injurious  rather  than  beneficial. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  the 'committee  think,  that  the  stimulus  to 
good  conduct  afforded  by  the  hope  of  benefit  to  be  secured  by  it, 
is  not  more  extensively  used  in  our  prisons.  From  a  judicions 
system  of  rewards,  abbreviation  of  punishments,  and  probationary 
experiments,  established  in  a  wise  conformity  to  the  methods  of 
the  divine  Providence,  the  happiest  results,  as  it  seems  to  the 
committee,  might  be  reasonably  anticipated,  both  as  it  respects 
the  maintenance  of  discipline  in  the  prisons  and  the  permanent 
reformation  of  the  prisoners. 

Your  committee   were   deeply   impressed  with  the  excellent* 
working  of  the  law  recently  enacted,  by  virtue  of  which  good  • 
conduct  in  the  prison  works  a  diminution  of  the  length  of  the 
sentence ;  its  effect  so  far,  has  been  most  happy,  and  fully  vindi- 
cates the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  which  made  the  change.  We 
are  not  at  present  prepared  to  advise  any  amendment  of  the  law, 
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but  OUT  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  ere  long  its  principle 
may  be  judiciously  extended. 

Classification. 

No  classification  of  the  convicts  is  attempted  in  this  prison, 
other  than  that  which. results  from  considerations  relating  to  the 

•  adaptations  and  productiveness  of  their  labor.  We  do  not  think 
that  a  full  find  complete  classification  can  be  effected  in  a  prison 
constructed  on  the  plan  of  this,  while  the  prisoners  are  subjected 
to  contract  labor,  but  a  vast  and  much  required  improvement 
would  be  effected  by  an  obedience  to  ^4  of  article  I,  of  title  II, 
chap.  460  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1847,  which  hitherto  has  re- 
mained a  dead  letter  upon  the  statute  book.  By  this  section  the 
Inspectors  are  required  to  erect  five  cells  at  Clinton  prison,  each 
of  which  shall  contain  nine  hundred  ninety-six  cubic  feet  in  the 
clear,  for  the  solitary  confinement  of  a  vicious,  dangerous,  and 
irreclaimable  plass  of  offenders,  who  are  to  be  confined  in  such 
cells  at  hard  labor  for  such  time  and  under  such  regulations  as 
the  board  of  Inspectors  may  prescribe. 

There  are  now  confined  in  the  prison  seven  murderers,  some  of 
them  have  had  their  sentences  commuted  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  others  having  been  sentenced  to  death  are  awaiting  the  Gov- 
ernor's warrant  for  their  execution ;  two  of  the  latter  class  were 
convicted  for  murdering  their  keeper.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
laws  have  ho  terrors  in  store  for  this  class  of  prisoners.  They 
have  already  exhausted  all  their  power  in  dooming  them  to  die. 
Such  men  should  be  placed  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
do  any  harm.  Justice  to  the  keepers,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
convicts,  requires  that  such  men  should  be  so  restrained  that 
they  cannot  by  any  possibility  commit  any  further  assaults  on 
the  lives  of  their  fellow  men. 

There  is  another  class  of  convicts  for  whom  such  cells  should 
be  provided.  There  are  many  things  prohibited  in  a  prison,  not 
because  they  are  bad  in  themselves,  but  because,  if  allowed,  the 
privilege  might  be  abused  by  bad  men.  Some  of  the  most  annoy- 
ing and  irritating  of  these  restraints  might  be  removed  with 

*  perfect  safety,  were  three  or  four  mischievous  and  ingenious  men 
removed  from  the  body  of  the  prisoners.  •The  multiplication  of 
offences,  which  are  merely  mala  prohihita^  is  always  injurious  to 
good  discipline,  and  to  the  reformation  of  offenders.  The  erec- 
tion of  these  cells,  and  the  incarceration  of  the  dangerous  men 
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within  them,  would  very  greatly  reduce  this  class  of  offences, 
increase  the  comfort  and  security  of  the  officers,  and  materially 
promote  all  the  objects  of  prison  discipline. 

Religious  Instruction. 

There  are  various  indirect  influences  operating  upon  the  p'ia- 
oners,  which  are  found  to  exert  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  die* 
cipline  and  good  order  of  the  prison.  These  are  the  religious 
services  of  the  Lord's  day,  the  lessons  of  the  Sabbath  school, 
the  personal  conversations  and  counsels  of  the  chaplain,  the  use 
of  the  prison  library,  and  the  instructions  of  the  two  secular 
teachers.  These  last  teamed  gentlemen  spend,  each,  an  hour  and 
a  half  daily,  in  passing  from  cell  to  cell,  and  in  giving  lessons 
in  reading  and  other  elementary  branches  of  learning,  to  such  of 
the  convicts  as  need  their  services.  So  marked  and  decided  is 
the  influence  for  good  of  these  Sabbath  nervices,  that  the  princi- 
pal keeper  assured  us  that  fewer  violations  of  prison  rules  occur, 
and  more  good  feeling  and  good  order  prevail,  during  the 
first  three  working  days  of  the  week,  than  the  last  three.  The 
committee  are  convinced  that  the  happiest  influence  would  be 
exerted  upon  the  convicts  by  a  short  daily  i^eligious.  exercise — 
not  to  exceed  from  five  to  ten  minutes-— of  reading  the  Scriptures 
and  prayer,  and,  if  such  a  thing  be  practicable,  a  brief  religious 
lecture  in  the  middle  of  the  week.  The  contractor  in  the 
department  of  the  iron  manufacture  is  at  present  in  Chi- 
cago, and  the  committee  could  not,  thereforei  see  him ;  but 
the  contractor  in  the  shoe  department,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wood,  very 
promptly  and  cordially  gave  his  assent  to  either  or  both  of  these 
arrangements.  The  committee  have  a  strong  hope  that  increased 
religious  influences  may  soon,  in  the  way  suggested  above,  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  convicts  in  this  prison.  They  cannot, 
in  terms  too  emphatic,  express  their  sense  of  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  Christian  element  as  a  disciplinary  and  reCormar 
tive  agency.  They  have  an  iutimato  and  earnest  conviction  that 
on  the  basis  of  religion  alone  can  any  permanently  successful 
system  of  prison  discipline  and  prison  reform  be  founded.  They 
fully  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  gentlemen  compos- 
ing the  board  of  prison  inspectors  for  the  Canadas,  that  **  at  every 
step  of  the  three  roads  that  conduct  men  to  misery  and  death — 
sickness,  madness,  crime — one  only  solace  is  capable  of  soothing 
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tlie  torments  of  the  way ;  and  this  is  religion,  a  blessing  for  time 
and  for  eternity." 

The  Bev.  Russell  Pettibone  has  for  nine  years  filled  the  office 
of  chaplain  in  this  prison.  The  officers  and  prisoners  all  spoko 
of  him  as  a  wise,  devoted,  and  most  acceptable  laborer  in  the 
vineyard  of  his  master,  and,  from  the  opportunities  of  observa- 
tions afforded  us,  we  heartily  concurred  in  their  conclusions.  A 
few  days  after  our  departure,  this  faithful  servant  was  suddenly 
called  from  Avorks  to  rewards.  We  lament  the  loss  of  one  who 
was  so  well  qualified  to  deal  with  those  children  of  sin  and  sor* 
row ;  his  heart  was  touched  with  a  feeling  of  their  infirmities 
and  his  sympathies,  his  intelligent  and  well  directed  labors  and 
earnest  prayers,  were  exerted,  not  without  a  good  measure  of  suc- 
cess, for  their  instruction  and  reformation.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  he  has  heard  the  welcome  plaudit :  **  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant ;  enter  thou,  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Public  religious  services  are  regularly  held  in  the  chapel  every 
Sabbath  morning,  the  exercises  being  precisely  similar  to  tho6e 
in  ordinary  churches  outside.  There  is  a  very  well-trained  choir 
in  the  prison,  and  a  good  melodeon,  provided  by  the  inspectors, 
is  played  by  a  prisoner  who  learned  music  within  the  walls.  The 
conduct  of  the  prisoners  is  uniformly  decorous,  and  some  of  them 
exhibit  the  outward  marks  of  deep  seriousness.  We  are  satisfied 
from  personal  conversations  with  them,  that  they  consider 
their  attendance  at  the  chapel  a  great  privilege,  and  would  deem 
it  a  severe  punishment  to  be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of 
attending  upon  its  services.  The  chaplain  spends  much  of  his 
time  in  personal  conversations  with  the  men.  Through  him  they 
correspond  with  their  friends,  which  gives  him  an  excellent  op* 
portnnity  of  learning  the  springs  which  control  their  thoughts 
and  feelings,  of  which  he  is  not  slow  to  avail  himself.'  He  also 
distributes  an  abundant  supply  of  tracts  among  the  men,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  mode  of  doing  good  is  very  popular 
amongst  them. 

Library. 

The  library  contains  nearly  2,800  volumes,  but  many  of  tbem 
are  small  and  much  worn,  and  many  of  them  are  ill  adapted  to 
interest  or  to  instruct.  The  men  value  the  library  very  highly, 
and  we  are  fully  of  opinion  that  great,  good  would  be  acoom- 
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pliabed  through  this  instram^nt^lity,  were  the  ntunber  of  instrno- 
tive  and  interesting  works  considerablj  increased. 

Secular  Instruction, 

Instruction  is  given  to  all  who  desire  it,  in  spelling,  reading, 
and  arithmetic.  We  did  not  hear  of  any  who  were  engaged  in 
the  study  of  geography  or  grammar.  Some  progress  is  made  b^ 
some  of  the  pupils,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  room  for 
considerable  improvement  in  this  department.  Without  speak- 
ing positively  upon  the  subject,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  no 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  collection  of  the  class  in  a  body,  in 
one  of  the  corridors,  for  an  hour  or  two  a  day ;  or,  better  still, 
in  some  apartment  fitted  up  as  a  school-room.  If  this  could  be 
effected,  more  useful  instruction  could  be  given  in  one  evening 
than  is  now  communicated  in  a  week.  This  is  the  plan  employed 
in  the  provincial  penitentiary  in  Canada,  and  it  is  found  to  work 
admirably. 

Hospital. 

The  hospital  is  large,  airy,  anc}  well  ventilated.  The  beds  are 
comfortable,  and  the  arrangements  are  generally  convenient,  bat 
there  is  an  insufficient  supply  of  water,  and  no  provision  for 
water  closets  or , baths.  This  is  especially  to  be  regretted,  as 
there  are  frequently  patients  with  skin  diseases,  for  whom  cold 
^nd  warm  ^ths  are  very  essential. 

There  is  also  a  deficiency  of  surgical  apparatus.  It  is  really 
lypnderful  that  no  greater  inconvenience  has  already  arisen  in 
ppnsequence  of  the  deficiency,  a$  Plattsburgh,  sixteen  miles  dis- 
tant, is  the  nearest  point  where  such  apparatus  can  be  obtained, 
and  some  of  the  articles  could  not  be  procured  nearer  than  Bur- 
lington, Vermont.  The  snow  is  sometimes  so  deep  that  neither 
pf  these  places  could  be  reached^  and  when  we  consider  that 
mining,  forging,  rolling,  &c.,  are  carried  on  in  the  prison,  and 
thf t  the  prisoners  are  constantly  exposed  to  dan^r  from  power- 
ful and  swiftly  moving  machinery,  and  the  officers  and  men  are 
exposed  to  gunshot  and  other  wounds,  it  would  seeia  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  obvious  necessity  that  a  supply  of  necessary  surgical 
instruments  should  be  always  on  hand. 

An  examination  of  the  drugs,  so  far  as  we  could  judge  by  in- 
spection, and  in  the  absence  of  any  chemical  tests,  showed  that 
they  were  very  *  inferior.  In  fact,  scarcely  one  of  the  drugs  was 
genuine,  which  must  of  course  lead  to  much  uncertainty  and  dis- 
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appointment  in  their  adrainiBtration.  We  found,  on  inquiry,  that, 
they  were  all  purchased  in  PlatUburgh.  We  would  recommend 
that  they  be  procured  hereafter  of  some  responsible  house  ia 
New  York,  whose  character  will  be  a  guarantee  against  frauda* 
lent  adulterations. 

The  diseases  treated  in  the  hospital  from  August  1st,  18^2  to 
August  1,  1863,  were  as  follows: 

Pneumonia.. .• 2 

Scurvy 2 

Phthisis ^ 1 

Cholera  Morbus ... ..       1 

Diarrhoea « 1 

Bom  and  contusion 1 

Bleeding  at  the  lungs *..       2 

Fracture  of  the  fore  arm 2 

Lumbar  abscess 1 

Incised  wounds. ..« *....  . 3 

Hemiplegia 1 

From  these  17  cases  of  disease  there  has  been  but  one  death, 
yis :  from  phthisis,  and  this  is  the  only  death  which  has  occurred 
from  disease  in  the  prison  during  the  past  three  years ;  showing 
a  sanitary  condition  unequalled,  we  think,  in  any  other  prison  in 
the  world  of  equal  size. 

Besides  the  diseases  treated  in  the  hospital,  there  are  many 
cases  of  trivial  disease  which  are  prescribed  for  daily.  These 
are  mostly  bowel  complaints  and  pulmonary  affections.  As  illaa- 
trating  the  influence  of  different  seasons,  and  different  trades 
and  occupations  in  producing  disease,  we  subjoin  the  following 
table  from  the  doctor's  prescription  book : 

Bowel  Complainta.  PnUnonftrf  DitcmMf.  Whole  nnnbor 
Jaly  1803.  Hftrch  1863.  in  eaoh  ^liop. 

Shoe  shop 20  40  •        133 

State  tailors..-. 1  2  17 

Forge 2  2  47 

Nail  factory 5  7  39 

Boiling  mill 1  1  17 

Coal  banks 1  8  33 

Coopers  and  State  car- 

,penters ..... .... 2  7  15 

Separator. ..««,«. 2  4  14 

No  occupation 1  10 
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Bowel  CompUkiiito.  PnlmoDarf  DImmoi.  WhoU  aiuibtr 
•  Jnly  186S.  MaivIi  186S.  in  caoh  ihop. 

Blacksmitha 1  .5  12 

Paint   shop 1  0  0 

Yardmen 0  4  11 

Sawmill 0  2  15 

Kitchen 11  4 

\  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  shoe  shop  is  the  great 
centre  of  disease  within  the  prison.  Indeed,  there  are  very 
few  in  Ihat  shop  who  enjoy  robust  health.  They  complain  con- 
stantly of  pains  in  the  chest,  and  of  general  debility.  It  will  be 
observed  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  were  treated 
for  pulmonary  complaints  in  the  month  of  March,  and  rather 
more  than  one-seventh  were  treated  for  bowel  complaints  in 
July.  We  attribute  most  of  this  liability  to  disease  to  sitting  in 
a  cramped  position  at  their  work.  There  are  no  benches  pro- 
vided for  doing  their  work  in  a  standing  position.  Such  benches 
are  used  successfully  at  other  prisons,  and  we  would  recommend 
that  prompt  measures  be  taken  to  substitute  the  stand  up 
benches  for  the  present  low  ones. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  this  record  of  diseases  with  the 
record  of  punishments.  Such  a  comparison  shows  that  the  propor- 
tion of  punishments  is  very  nearly  the  same  with  the  diseases ;       j 
thus  while  the  shoe  shops  exhibit   a  much  greater  proportion  of      ! 

■ 

punishments  for  breaches  of  discipline,  so  it  also  exhibits  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  disease.  There  was  not  a  single  prescrip*  ; 
tion  given  to  any  one  of  the  miners  during  the  period  covered  ; 
by  our  tables,  nor  was  apy  one  of  them  subjected  to  punishmont. 
This  relation  between  bodily  disease  and  breaches  of  prison  dis- 
cipline  deserves  far  more  attention  from  prison  officers  and  stu- 
dents  of  prison  discipline  than  i£  has  hitherto  received. 

Ourexapoinations  clearly  show  that  there  are  fewer  diseases 
treated  in  the  hospital,  and  fewer  deaths  in  this  prison  than  in 
any  other  prison  with  whose  history  we  are  acquainted. 

Insanity, 

Our  attention  was  turned  with  much  care  to  the  mental  health 
of  the  prisoners,  and  as  the  result  of  our  scrutiny  we  find  that 
the  mental  health  and  vigor  here  is  much  above  the  average  ojf 
the  ordinary  prison  populations  in  this  country.  Still,  in  cases 
where  the  confinement  had  extended  over  five  years,  it  was  very 
evident  that  the  tone  of  the  intellectual  faculties  was  weakened, 
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and  miioh  that  is  most  noble  and  most  useful  in  manhood  had 
been  lost.  We  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  sentences 
of  the  courts  in  this  State  are  altogether  too  long,  and  that  the 
piinds  of  many  are  permanently  injured  or  utterly  destroyed  by 
the  length  of  their  confinement.  We  content  ourselves  with  thus 
bearing  our  testimony  to  the  mental  injuries  produced  by  long 
sentences,  as  the  Association,  in  its  general  rep6rt,  will  present 
the  facts  and  arguments  at  length  in  favor  of  a  change  in  this  re- 
spect. 

There  have  been  fix  prisoners  sent  to  the  criminal  lunatic  asylum 
from  the  prison  since  May,  1862,  all  of  whom  came  from  the  shoe 
shop  and  nail  factory,  (which  are  the  most  sedentary  employ- 
ments in  the  prison)  and  all  of  them  are  much  addicted  to  onan- 
ism. I 

There  are  now  two  persons  in  the  prison  whose  insanity  is 
pretty  clearly  manifested,  but  who  are  not  sent  to  the  criminal 
lunatic  asylum  because  that  institution  is  too  full  to  receive 
them.  The  solitary  cells  before  referred  to,  are  greatly  needed 
for  those  prisoners  who  exhibit  sym^^toms  of  insanity,  but  who 
have  not  yet  manifested  so  unequivocal  symptoms  as  to  warrant 
their  transference  to  the  asylum. 

Bill  of  Fare. 

Breakfast  is  uniform  throughout  the  week,,  and  consists  of 
coffee,  corned  beef,  bread,  potatoes  and  gravy. 

The  coffee  is  made  by  browning  crusts  of  bread  in  the  oven 
until  the  outside  is  black.  Then  8  lbs.  of  these  burned  crusts 
and  2  gallons  of  molasses  are  boiled  with  30  gallons  of  water; 
this  makes  a  pleasant  and  healthy  drink,  which  i*ii  much  liked  by 
the  men.  We  believe  it  to  be  far  the  best  substitute  for  coffee 
in  prisons  and  alms  houses  that  can  be  made. 

The  beef  is  corned  beef,  boiled  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  gravy  is  made  by  melting  13  lbs.  of  lard,  and  warming  20 
lbs.  of  flour  f  the  warm  flour  is  then  rubbed  evenly  into  the 
melted  lard,  and  cooked  fifteen  minutes ;  24  gallons  of  warm  water 
are  then  poured  in  to  the  flour  and  lard,  and  the  whole  boiled 
together  half  an  hour ;  it  is  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper  well 
stirred  together,  and  it  is  then  fit  for  use.  Each  man  receives 
one  gill  of  the  gravy.     The  men  like  it  very  much. 

Sunday. 

Dinner. — ^Boiled  beef  an4  pork  with  bread. 

Supper. — ^Cake. 
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the  use  of  cake  in  the  dietary  of  a  prison  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
a  noveltj.  We  do  not  disapprove  of  the  innovation^  It  is  made 
aa  follows:  20  lbs.  of  lard  is  melted,  and  1  lb.  of  ginger  and  1  lb. 
of  saleratns  are  then  stirred  in ;  160  lbs.  of  ilonr  are  weighed, 
and  enoagh  of  this  fionr  is  taken  to  mix  with  the  lard  until  it  is 
of  a  )>roper  consistencj,  and  7  gallons  of  molasses  are  then  mixed 
with  enough  of  water  to  form  the  remainder  of  the  floor  into  a 
stiff  paste ;  this  paste  is  then  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
lard  and  ilonr  mass,  rolled  out  and  cut  into  410  cakes,  which  are  i 
baked  in  tin  pans.  They  are  highly  prized  by  the  men  for  their  ' 
Sunday  supper. 

MOKDAT.  j 

Dinner. — Pork  and  boiled  beans.    150  lbs.  of  beans  are  allowed 
for  410  men.     The  beans  are  cleaned  on  Sunday  night  and  put     I 
to  soak  in  cold  water.     On  Monday  morning  they  are  parboiled     i 
for  fifteen  minutes,  the  water  is  then  mostly  drawn  off,  and  they  are 
boiled  three  hours.     Salt  and  pepper  are  added  just  before  they    ^ 
are  finished. 

Supper.— liUxxsh  or  bread,  with  half  a  gill  of  molasses  to  each 
man. 

Tuesday.  [  ' 

•  * 

Dinner. — Salt  beef  boiled,  bread,  potatoes  and  gravy.  '  -^ 

Supper. — Bread  and  molasses,  half  a  gill  per  man. 

Wkdnesdat. 

Dinner. — ^Meat  hash,  corned  beef  and  potatoes,  with  lard  and    ' 
half  a  gill|  of  vinegar,  which  is  much  relished.  /  ^' 

Supper. — Same  as  Monday. 

Thubsday. 

Dinner, — Fresh  boiled  beef,  with  potatoes  and  soup*  r 

i^upper.— ^Same  as  Tuesday.  v, 

Friday.  ^  '^i 

Dinner.— Codfish  hash  with  vinegar.  '• 

Supper. — Same  as  Monday. 

Saturday. 

Dinner. — Peas  soup  with  corned  beef. 
Supper. — Same  as  Tuesday, 

Peas  soup  is  made  by  soaking  them  the  pregeding  night,  aswss 
done  with  the  beans.     120  lbs.  of  peas  are  then  boiled  wUb^20 
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gallons  of  water,  until  tbey  are  quite  soft ;  they  are  then  diluted 
with  the  liquor  in  wbioh  the  corned  beef  has  been  boiled  and 
seasoned  with  pepper. 

On  Tuesday  morning  codfish  gravy  is  served  with  boiled  pota- 
toes* It  is  made  as  follows  :  on  the  preceding  afternoon,  100  lbs. 
of  confish  are  put  ipto  a  bag  and  simmered  long  enough  in  water 
to  loosen  the  bones«  The  bones  are  then  removed,  and  the  fish 
is  picked  into  fine  pieces.  Next  morning,  15  lbs.  of  lard  are 
melted,  and  the  picked  fish  put  in  ;  20  lbs.  of  flour  is  then  wetted 
evenly  with  water ;  Uien  add  to  it  six  pails  of  water,  and  stir  in 
the  lard  and  fish ;  boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  give  a  pint  to 
each  man. 

The  mush  at  Clinton  prison  is  made  thus :  Soak  40  lbs.  of 
meal  in  25  gallons  of^cold  water  for  an  hour ;  then  put  in  5  lbs. 
of  lard,  and  boil  for  5  hours.  This  would  be  much  improved  by^ 
putting  in  half  a  gill  of  molasses  for  each  man,  about  half  an 
hour  before  the  boiliilg  is  finished.  When  the  molasses  is  thus 
cooked  with  the  mush,  it  has  ^ever  been  known  to  cause  bowel 
complaints. 

The  bread  at  Clintoii  is  made  by  the  following  process :  314 
lbs.  of  flour;  130  lbs.  corn  meal;  2  lbs.  saleratus;  4  lbs.  salt; 
357  Ibs.-water.  At  night,  mix  half  a  gallon  of  yeast  and  two 
pails  of  water  with  sufficient  flour  to  thicken  it.  In  the  morning 
dissolve  the  salt  and  saleratus ;  wet  up  the  flour  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  water,  and  incorporate  the  mass  thoroughly  with  the 
sponge ;  let  it  rise  sufficiently ;  then  put  into  pans  and  bake. 
The  above  amount  of  flour  and  meal  makes  632  lbs.  of  bread 
when  weighed,  as  it  comes  from  the  oven,  and  615  lbs.  when  kept 
for  24  hours. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  giving  the  dietary  economy 
of  Clinton,  believing  that  it  will  be  of  much  interest  and  advan- 
tage to  the  prison  officers,  into  whose  hand  this  report  may  Tall. 
As  much  m^t,  bread,  and  vegetables,  are  allowed  to  the  men  as 
they  desire.  The  appearance  of  the  men  and  the  hospital  regis- 
ter concur  in  showing  that  the  diet  is  well  suited  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  prisoners. 

Kitchm, 

The  kitchen  and  its  arrangement,  and  the  mo(}e  of  keeping  the 
accounts,  were  entirely  'satisfactory  with  two  exceptions,  1st. 
The  ice  in  the  refrigerator  is  placed  in  the  bottom  instead  of  the 
top,  where  it  ought  to  be.     2d.  Tli^  steam  in  the  kitchen  boilers 
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is  admitted  directly  into  tlie  mass  of  materials,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  circulate  around  them  in  a  jacket.  The  objection  to 
this  method  will  be  easily  seeni  When  the  steam  is  turned  off,  a 
vacuum  is  formed,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forces  what 
is  in  the  boiler  (say  soup)  back  into  the  steam*pipe,  where  it 
lies  i{i  contact  with  the  pipe  fron^  six  to  twelve  hours.  When 
the  next  dish  is  to  be  cooked  (say  mush),  the  steam  is  let  on, 
and  the  soup  which  has  lain  in  the  pipe  is  forced  into  the  mushi 
giving  it  an  unpleasant  flavor,  and  making  it  unwholesome.  We 
recommend  a  speedy  change  in  these  arrangements. 

Beds  and  Bedding. 

The  bedsteads  are  all  of  wood,  the  slats  are  2J  in&hes  wide, 
with  spaces  of  four  inches  between  them.  No  sheets  or  pillow 
cases  are  allowed.  One  pillow  is  allowed  for  each  bed.  In  sua:- 
mer,  one  blanket  is  allowed  to  each  bed.  In  winter,  five  blankets 
are  allowed  to  each  man  sleeping  in  the  lower  tier  of  cells,  and 
four  to  those  sleeping  in  the  two  upper  ones.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  blankets  in  tlse. 

lb«. 

The  first  weighs 4 

The  second  weighs. .  3 
The  third  weighs 2 

Thefurnitureof  each  cell  consists  of  1  night  bucket,  1  wooden 
wash  kid,  a  spitoon,  a  tin  cup,  a  towel,  and  a  bible.  The  beds 
are  made  of  good  striped  ticks,  well  stuffed  with  oat  straw.  The 
corridors  and  cells  are  whitewashed  three  times  a  year*.  The 
side  of  each  cell  opposite  to  the  bed,  and  each  end  of  it  is  white- 
washed weekly.  We  believe  none  of  the  cells,  except  seven,  are 
in  any  way  infested  by  vermin,  and  every  possible  effort  is  being 
^  made  to  expel  the  pests  from  these  also.  The  cells,  the  corridors, 
and.  indeed  all  apartments  of  the  prison  are  kept  commendably 
clean.  Ample  rations  of  soap,  made  in  the  prison^  are  allowed 
to  each  prisoner.     The  blankets  are  washed  weekly. 

We  should  recommend  that  iron  bedsteads  be  substituted  in 
place  of  the  wooden  bunks  now  in  use,  as  being  more  cleanly,  less 
retentive  of  scents,  and  more  secure  against  \ermin  ;  that  pillow 
eases  should  be  provided  and  changed  weekly  ;  and  that  the  beds 
be  aired  twice  a  week,  instead  of  tri-annually,  as  now  practiced, 
and  that  they  be  fairly  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
once  a  month.     The  failure  to  do  this  is  the  worst  instance  of 
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mismatiagement  that  we  bave  seen  in  the  prison.  The  b'eds 
absorb  a  great  deal  of  perspiration  and  exuviae  during  the  night, 
which  the  practice  of  turning  up  the  bed  effectually  retains, 
hence  the  air  in  the  cell  is  offensive,  and  must  be  injurious  to 
health. 

Washing, 

The  arrangements  for  washing  the  clothes  are  ample  and  effi- 
cient. Pour  men  do  all  the  washing  required  in  the  prison,  and 
they  are  such  as  would  not  be  received  by  contractors.  Pants, 
vests,  coats  and  shirts  are  changed  once  a  weejc.  The  bloomers 
change  twice  a  week,  and  are  provided  with  night  shirts.  The 
bed  ticks  are  changed  and  washed  four  times  a  year.  The 
woolen  shirts  are  soaked  in  alum  water  when  they  are  put  away 
for  the  summer,  and  we  we;re,  assured  that  clothes  infested  with 
lice  would  be  perfectly  cleaned,  and  the  vermin  and  their  eggs, 
destroyed  by  th^if  process. 

There  is  a  large  drying  room,  heated  by  steam,  where  the 
clothes  are  artificially  dried  in  wet  weather. 

Lighting, 

The  corridors  are  lighted  all  night  by  18  kerosene  lamps;  the 
light  afforded  by  these  is  insufficient  to  enable  the  convicts  to 
read  at  the  cell  doors,  which  we  think  is  very  desirable ;  40  lamps 
would  bd  sufficient  to  enable  them  all  to  read  with  ease,*  28  of 
these  might  be  extinguished  at  9  o'clock,  p.  m.  Twenty  eight 
lamps  burn  all  night  in  various  parts  of  the  prison,  which  con- 
sume two  and  a  half  gallons  of  kerosene  nightly. 

Bathing, 

There  is  at  present  no  adequate  provision  for  bathing,  but  the 
attention  of  the  inspectors  has  been  turned  to  the  matter,  and 
they  have  given  orders  for  an  ample  provision  for  the  frequent 
ablation  of  the  convicts. 

Ventilation, 

The  ventilation  at  Clinton,  like  that  of  all  other  prisons  that 
we  have  ever  visited,  is  very  imperfect.  The  odor  of  the  cells, 
even  in  the  day  time,  is  disagreeable,  and  in  the  night  is  ex- 
tremely offensive.  The  importance  of  pure  air  is  now  so  well 
understood  by  all  classes,  that  any  argument  to  prove  it  is  quite 
unnecessary.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  desirable  result 
will  never  be  accomplished  until  the  cells  are  separated  by  an 
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alley-way  at  least  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  atd  the  air  forcibly 
extracted  from  the  cells  hy  a  pdwerful  fanv  Another  great  ad« 
vantage  which  would  arise  from  an  alley-way  between  the  cells 
would  be  that  the  conyict  might  then  be  subject  to  a  constant 
supervision  of  the  officer  in  charge,  without  his  own  knowledge; 
a  result  which  it  is  impossible  to  effect  with  the  present' arrange- 
ment. We  are  satisfied  that  all  that  can  be  done,  is  done  by  the 
officers  in  charge,  to  insure  a  supply  of  pure  air;  but  affwe  have 
already  said,  this  is  quite  impossible  with  the  present  architec- 
tural arrangements. 

Warming, 

The  interior  of  the  prison  is  warmed  by  six  steam  pipes,  run- 
ning entirely  around  the  corridors.  The  heating,  surface  is  equi- 
valent to  six  thousand  feet  of  1^  inch  pipe,  which  is  amply 
Sufficient  when  turned  on,  in  full,  to  maintain  a  temperature  of 
70  deg.  Far.,  in  the  coldest  weather.  The  size^of  the  cells  is  8 
feet  long,  4  feet  wide  and  7  feet  high. 

Causes  of  Crime. 

We  visited  many  of  the  prisoners  in  their  cells,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  from  personal  conversation,  the  causes  which  had 
led  them  to  the  commission  of  crime.     We  regret  that  we  were 
only  able,  for  want  of  time,  to  converse  with  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  "their  number.     In  95  ca8e8,,88  acknowledged  to  having 
been  guilty  of  licentiousness ;  50  admitted  intemperate  habits; 
21  said  that  they  were  children  of  Catholic  parents,  4  of  Epis- 
copal parentage,  12  of  Methodist  parentage,  5  of  Baptist,  1  of 
Jewish,  1  of  Quaker,  26  of  religious  parentage  without  specify- 
ing the  denomination ;  25  represented  their  parents  as  having  no 
religion  whatever ;  36  attended  sabbath  school:  59  never  attend- 
ed ;  those  who  professed  to  have  attended  sabbath  school  admit- 
ted that  their  attendance  was  very  irregular.     Several  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  been  regular  attendants,  could  not  tell  what  was 
taught  in  sabbath  schools;  some  of  them  could  not  tell  whether 
the  nautical  almanac  was  taught  in  the  schools  or  not ;  64  were 
habitually  disobedient  to  their  parents;  10  were  somewhat  dis- 
obedient; 31  professed  to  have  been  obedient  children;  26  had 
learned  trades ;  25  were  entire  orphans  in  their  youth ;  9  had 
fatfaer^s  liviqg  but  no  mothers;  11  had  mothers  living  but  no 
fathers;  3  described  themselves  as  half  orphans  without  specify- 
ing which  parent  was  living;  47  were  beither  orphans  nor  half 
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orphans.  A  very  considerable  nnmber  of  the  47  said  that  they 
lefl  their  parents  when  very  young,  and  others  said  that  their 
parents  had  neglected  them  almost  entirely  when  they  were  chil- 
drem  The  results  of  our  examination  at  Clinton  most  fully  con- 
firmed the  conclusions  indicated  by  examinations  made  at  other 
prisons,  that  one  of  the  most  fertile  causes  of  crime  isr  the  wtni 
faithful  parental  training  in  early  life. 

The  most  common  answer  to  the  question,  '*  what  brought  you 
first  into  evil  courses  ?"  was  **  bad  company/'  If  the  men  ^ere 
intemperate,  it  was  bad  company  that  first  led  them  to  the  use 
of  liquor.  If  licentiouB,  it  was  bad  company  that  brought  them 
into  contact  with  bad  women.  If  Sabbath  breakers,,  it  was  bad 
company  that  first  induced  them  to  abandon  their  attendance  at 
the  Sabbath  school  and  the  church.  The  steps  in  the  downward 
road  are  most  generally,  Ist,  absence  of  parental  instruction  and 
restraint ;  this  almost  invariably  is  followed,  2d,  by  association 
with  bad  company ;  this  nearly  always  leads,  3d,  to  the  forma* 
tion  of  intemperate  habits,  which  prepares  the  way  for,  4th,  a 
connection  with  bad  women ;  the  expenses  incurred  by  this  con« 
nection  leads  to,  5th,  robbery,  forgery  and  other  crimes  against 
property  and  life.  ^  '  - 

The  number  of  intemperate  persons  is  very  much  underrated 
in  this  report.  The  number  is  stated  exactly  as  they  were  given 
to  us  by  the  convicts,  but  on  carefully  questioning  those  who 
professed  to  be  perfectly  temperate,  we  obtained  answers  which 
were  totally  incompatible  with  a  temperate  life.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  at  least  ninety  out  of  one  hundred  of  these  convicts 
have  been  grossly  intemperate,  and  several  of  those  who  pro* 
fessed  to  be  temperate  we  know  were  in  a  state  of  intoxicatioQ 
when  they  committed  the  crime  for  which  they  were  convicted. 

Acknowledgments. 

We  desire  to  record  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Mr. 
Parkhurst,  the  warden  of  the  prison,  for  his  generous  hospitalities 
to  us  while  at  Clinton,  and  also  for  the  fullness  of  the  information 
he  communicated,  and  the  facilities  he  afforded  us  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  our  inquiries.  To  Mr.  Wood,  the  principal  keepor,  and  to 
the  assistant  keepers,  our  thanks  are  due  for  the  information  they 
gave  us,  and  the  courteous  assistance^  they  afforded  us.  It  gives 
us  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  conscientious  zeal  with 
which  the  oflicers  at  Clinton  discharge  their  respective  duties. 
We  have  never  seen  in  any  prison  a  superior  set  of  men. 
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Conclusion. 

It  18  due  to  the  Inspectors  of  prisons  of  this  State  to  say  that, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  the  good  order  and  discipline 
now  prevailing  in  our  State  prisons  are,  in  no  small  degree,  owing 
to  the  integrity  and  wisdom  of  their  administration.  A  majority 
of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  board,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
trust  committed  to  them,  have  had  the  manhood  and  the  princi- 
ple to  rise  above  all  considerations  other  than  those  connected 
with  the  interests  of  the  public  service.  In  appointing  merf  to 
o£Sce,  they  have  looked  more  at  their  qualifications  than  at  their 
party  affiliatiorili.  For  their  fidelity  herein  they  deserve,  and 
will  receive,  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  their  fellow  citizens  ^ 
for  no  greater  calamity  can  happen  to  our  prisons,  no  deeper  in- 
jury can  accrue  to  their  supreme  interest,  than  that  thpir  gov- 
ernment and  discipline  should  be  made  the  footfall  of  party 
politics.  No  appointment  to  oflBice  in  them  ought  ever  to  be 
made  but  upon  a  contrqlling  conviction  of  the  fitness  of  the  can- 
didate ;  no  removal  should  be  made  but  upon  a  like  controlling 
conviction  of  the  unfitness  of  the  incumbent. 

The  general  report  of  the  Association  will  probably  show  the 
great  evils  arising  from  the  introduction  of  political  influences, 
into  the  general  administration  of  our  prisons,  we  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  bearing  our  emphatic  testimony  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  these  evils^  and  to  the  expression  of  our  decided 
opinion  that  the  best  interests  of  our  prisons  would  be  promoted 
by  an  entire  separation  of  their  administration  from  the  viscissi- 
ttides  of  party  politics. 

It  now  only  remains  to  say,  that  in  all  our  private  personal  in- 
tercourse with  the  prisoners,  no  one  complained  of  inadequate 
food  or  clothing,  or  of  abuse  from  any  of  the  officers ;  nor  have 
we  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  abuses  exist  at  present. 

SOLOMON  JENNER, 
JOHN  STANTON  GOULD, 
E.  C.  WINES, 

Committee. 
New  Yobk,  September,  1863. 
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3.  Auburn  Prison. 

New  York,  July  1,  1863. 

The  undersigned,  appointed  on  the  committee  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  State  Prison  at  Auburn,  respectfully  report : 

That,  much  to  their  regret,  Messrs.  John  H.  Antlion  and  John 
H.  Eeyser  were  prevented,  bj  pressing  home  engagements,  from 
meeting  the  other  members  of  the  committee  at  Auburn,  on  the 
16th  of  June,  the  day  found  most  convenient  by  the  majority,  for 
beginning  the  inspection.  The  work,  consequently,  fell  upon  the 
undersigned,  and  was  undertaken  on  the  date  named,  and  com- 
pleted on  the  evening  of  the  19th  June. 

The  result  of  the  committee's  investigations  will  be  detailed, 
so  far  as  practicable,  in  the  order  suggested  by  the  blank  ft»rms 
or  "outlines,"  published  for  the  use  of  the  committees  of  the 
Association. 

1.  Construction  and  Condition  of  the  Building. 

The  State  prison  at  Auburn,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  T.,,is  located  on 
the  outlet  of  Owasco  lake,  a  few  rods  from  the  depot  buildings 
of  the  N.  T.  Central  Railroad,  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
heart  of  the  city  of  Auburn.  '  Its  situation  is  unobjectionable  in 
a  sanitary  point  of  view,  the  site  being  high,  dry  and  airy,  and 
the  sewerage  abundantly  supplied  by  the  narrow  but  rapid  stream 
that  at  some  points  washes  the  very  walls  which  surround  the 
prison. 

The  buildings  consist  of  the  prison  proper,  a  five  story  grey 
stone  structure,  with  a  wing  of  a  similar  height  and  character  on 
each  end,  running  to  the  rear  ;  and  several  brick,  stone  and  frame 
buildings,  occupied  and  used  as  workshops  in  the  interest  of  the 
various  contractors,  or  for  utilitarian  purposes  connected  with 
the  prison.  Here  are  manufactured,  chiefly  by  convict  labor, 
shoes,  carpets,  hames,  barrels,  cabinet  furniture,  tools,  skates, 
saddler's  hardware,  machinery,  agricultural  implements  (includ- 
large  numbers  of  mowers  and  reapers),  stockings,  soap,  etc.,  etc. 

The  dimensions  of  these  buildings,  together  with  the  statistics 
of  labor  performed  during  the  current  year,  and  the  pecuniary 
results  thereof,  your  committee  were  unable  to  procure  during 
their  brief  stay,  but  they  will  probably  be  obtained  in  time  to 
to  acdompany  this  report  when  printed. 
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It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  around  the  prison  and  all  its 
outbnildiDgs,  a  wall  extends,  enclosing  an  area  of  one  tbonsand 
feet  in  length  and  five  hundred  feet  in  width.  This  wall  is  built 
of  stone  (its  foundation  at  some  points  being  the  solid  rock),  and 
graded  in  thickness  from  ten  feet  at  the  bottom  to  four  feet  at 
the  top.  The  upper  surface  of  the  wall  is  level,  but  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  ground  causes  a  variation  in  height  of  from  twelve 
feet,  its  least  altitude,  to  twenty-five  feet,  its  greatest  elevation. 

The  original  plan  and  construction  of  the  prison  would  seem 
to  have  been  faulty,  in  making  this  outside  wall  the  main  depend- 
ence for  keeping  the  convicts  securely.  The  subsequent  erection 
of  buildings  within  the  inclosure,  and  the  additions  or  alterations 
made  to  the  original  structures,  all  seemingly  independent  of 
the  plainest  rules  of  symmetry  and  system,  have,  by  the  irre- 
gularity of  their  location  or  from  other  causes,  diminished  the 
facilities  for  observation,  and,  while  almost  compelling  the  pre- 
sence of  a  double  force  of  keepers,  have  discouraged  all  attempts 
at  watchfulness  by  proving  the  impracticability  of  keeping  a 
vigilant  eye  upon  all  the  convicts  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Unquestionably,  the  solid  masonry  of  this  high  wall 
is  well  calculated  to  frown  down  the  hopes  and  ventures  of  would- 
be  fugitives,  but  had  common  sense  inspired  and  superintended 
the  construction  of  the  buildings  enclosed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  ninety  thousand  dollars,  given  as  the 
yaluation  of  the  wall  alone,  might  have  been  saved  to  the  State 
and  made  more  useful  elsewhere.  Both  for  purposes  of  security 
and  discipline,  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  present  architectural 
arrangement  and  location  of  the  shops  makes  the  wall  practically 
the  chief  keeper  of  this  prison.  Notoriously,  a  convict  well 
watched  needs  no  punishment,  and  it  is  no  less  true  that  where 
all  obstructions  are  removed,  a  small  guard  can  securely  keep  a 
multitude  of  convicts,  however  restless  and  however  mutinoua. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  ease  with  which  convicts  can  conceal 
themselves  and  thus  escape,  as  a  result  of  the  architectural  irre- 
gularities referred  to,  it  may  be  stated  that  about  three  years 
since,  a  single  keeper  allowed  seven  men  to  escape^  anmissed,  in 
one  day ;  and  this  too  when  only  fifteen  men  were  placed  in  his 
charge.  Subsequently  all  but  one  of  these  fugitives  were  retaken. 
The  practice  of  hiding  away,  to  avoid  being  locked  up  at  night, 
is  quite  common  among  the  convicts,  and  easily  effected;  few, 
however,  succeed  in  escaping  by  this  meansi  as  the  whole  pre- 
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misoB  nndergoe  a  search  when  the  prieoner's  cell  is  found  to  be. 
empty,  or  his  place,  io  shop  or  at  table,  vacant. 
'  The  admission  within  the  walls  and  in  the  workabops,  of  citi- 
xeBS,  emplayed  bj  the  contractors,  furnishes  another  facility  for 
escape,  which  tempts  the  convicts  frequently,  and  adds  largely  to 
the  cares  of  the  conscientious  keeper.  At  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  your  committee,  one  of  the  prisoners  had,  by  this  method, 
planned  his  escape,  and  was  only  awaiting  the  proper  moment 
for  putting  it  into  execution.  He  had  made  arrangements  with 
one  of  the  citizen  workmen  to  carry  him  outside  the  walls  on  a 
wheel-barrow,  in  the  character  of  a  barrel  of  saw  dust.  The 
warden,  howisver,  had  been  advised  of  the  project,  and,  of  course, 
its  success  was  out  of  the  question.  T)ie  possibility  of  such 
attempts  being  successful,  should  be  entirely  removed,  it  seems 
to  your  committee,  by  forbidding  all  intercourse  between  con* 
Ticts  and  citizens,  and  by  putting  an  end  to  the  present  practice 
of  admitting  outside  workmen  to  the  prison  workshops.  It  is 
creditaUe  to  the  present  management  that,  where  such  numerous 
and  various  facilities  for  escape  exist,  so  few  prisoners  are  suc- 
cessful in  getting  away.  Only  two  or  three  escapes,  per  annum, 
have  occurred,' and  their  taste  of  liberty  is  so  brief,  as  to  be 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble  it  costs.  It  is  very  rarely  the  case 
that  a  fugitive  fails -to  be  promptly  retaken.  A  reward  of  $10  is 
given  for  the  arrest  and  return  of  an  escaped  convict. 

There  are  in  the  prison  and  its  wings^  990  eells,  7  dungeons, 
and  5  outside  cells ;  all  built  of  brick  and  stone,  with  Iron  grat- 
ed doors  opening  upon  the  corridors.  In  size,  the  cells  average 
6^  feet  in  length,  by  4^  feet  in  width ;  they  are  supplied  with 
light  and  heat  from  without  through  the  doors,  and  at  night,  gaa 
brackets  conveniently  arranged,  supply  light  to  every  gallery. 

Heat  ia  supplied  by  means  of  stoves  placed  on  the  ground  floor 
in  the  corners  of  the  buildings.  This  arrangement,  which  is,  per- 
haps, satisfactory  and  salutary  so  far  as  the  middle  tier  of  cells 
ia  concerned,  is  opep  to  the  objection,  that  peitber  on  the  ground 
floor  nor  in  the  upper  tier,  are  the  convicts  made  comfortable ; 
below  they  are  compelled  to  shiver  with  cold,  while  above  they 
almost  fiftiat  with  heat.  Your  committee  deem  it  important  that 
Bome  change  should  be  made  in  this  system  of  heating  the  prison, 
in  order  that  the  heat  may  be  more  evenly  distributed.  It  ia 
obvious  that,  in  an  institution  where  the  inmates,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  expected  to  labor  ten  hours  daily  throughout  the 
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year,  the  kindred  questions  of  proper  htai  and  ventilation  in  tbe 
cells  occupied  by  these  laborers*  at  night,  should  receive  a  most 
careful  attention. 

The  ventilation  of  the  cells  has  been  attempted ;  and,  until 
your  committee  visited  the  prison,  the  system  adopted  was  sup* 
posed  to  be  successful,  but  a  few  experiments  deroonstra- 
ted  the  entire  fallacy  of  the  theory  which  formed  its  foun- 
dation, and  the  warden  was  brought  to  the  conviction  that 
a  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  cells,  thereby,  was  an  utter  im- 
possibility,  notwithstanding  the  so-called  *'flue  "  in  tbe  ceiling  or 
wall  of  each  cell. 

In  this,  as  in  nearly  every  other  instance,  it  has  been  deemed 
sufficient  to  make  a  sQiall  aperture  in  the  cell  wall,  and  connect 
this  by  a  tube  with  the  attic  of  the  building,  without  any  direct 
communication  with  the  open  air  at  either  end,  on  the  supposition 
that  wherever  there  is  a  tube  there  must' necessarily  be  a  current 
of  air  through  it,  whether  it  communicates  with  the  open  air  or 
not,  or  whether  there  is  any  motive  power  or  not.  It  is  on  this 
supposition,  apparently,  that  the  attempted  ventilation  of  the 
cells  at  Auburn  is  based,  and  the  consequence  is,  as  before  stated, 
the  overheating  of  some,  and  the  underheating  of  other  cells, 
and  the  ventilation  of  none. 

The  arrangement  denotes  an  utter  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  the 
architect  of  the  buildings,  of  the  simplest  laws  of  pneumatics 
and  physiology,^  and  it  is  due  to  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  to 
the  health*  of  the  nmates,  who  are  compelled  to  pass  years,  and 
some  their  whole  lives,  in  this  prison,  half  the  time  shut  up  in 
these  narrow  cells,  that  the  most  perfect  plan,  possible  under 
the  circumstances,  be  forthwith  put  in  execution. 

Dr.  Button,  the  intelligent  physician  of  the  prison,  in  a  written 
communication  to  the  committee,  says,  on  the  subject* of  venti- 
lation : 

"  The  first  thing  that  attracted  my  attention  on  entering  upon 
my  duties  here,  was  the  deficiency  of  f£e8h  air  in  the  workshops, 
wings  and  cells  of  the  prison. 

*'  My  first  action  was,  to  have  this  remedied  as  far  as  practica- 
ble. The  woikshops  are  greatly  improved.  In  the  wings,  the 
windows  were  raised,  and  directed  to  be  kept  open  (a  part  of 
them),  during  the  night.  The  convicts  were  extremely  sensitive 
to  the  effects  of  cold,  and  complained  that  they  took  cold,  were 
chilly,  and  could  not  sleep ;  but  few  ever  complained  of  impore 
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air,  and  the  more  suffocating  it  was  to  those  acenstomed  to  fresh 
air,  the  less  the  convicts  would  complain,  and  the  more  they 
would  object  to  have  the  windows  up.  Letting  in  cold  air  by  the 
windows,  also,  lets  out  warm  air  from  the  stoves  just  under  these 
windows,  without  changing  it  in  the  cells." 

2.  Number  of  Prtsonees. 

At  the  date  of  inspection  the  numberiof  prisoners  was  not  fai: 
from  750,  of  whom,  669  were  working  on  contracts.  Prom  the 
following  statement  of  the  number  of  convicts  in  this  prisop 
during  1862  and  1863,  it  will  be  seen  that  your  committee  vian 
ired  the  institution  at  a  time  when  the  inmates  were  fewer  than 
for  many  months  previously : 

1862, 

Total  No.  of  oonyieta.    No.  on  contim«i. 

January 870  749 

February 947  819 

March 953  816 

April 919  805 

May 889  790 

June :.. -857  764 

July 841  724 

August 819  704 

September 793  692 

October 789  686 

November 793  67T 

December 804  •      694 

1863. 

January 805  698 

February 811  699 

March..., 797  690 

April 757  679 

May 750  669 

The  preceding  table  will  also  serve  to  show  that,  in  the  ave- 
rage, stven-eighihs  of  all  the  convicts  are  kept  actively  and  pro- 
fitably employed  in  the  several  trades  and  occupations  carried  on 
by  contractors  within  the  prison  limits.  Your  committee  spent 
several  hours  in  an  examination  of  the  various  workshops,  and 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  system  pursued  in  their  management 
is  as  complete,  methodical  and  economical  as  that  of  any  (>rivate 
or  corporate  manufacturing  establishment. 
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3.    BeVEKUES  AKD  Bxi>£NDITKr&E8. 

The  earnings  of  convicts  during  the  teae  ending  Septembek 
30TH,«1862y  were  as  follows: 

Carpet  contract $6,462  33 

Hame   contract 10,648  30 

Cooper  contract 6,ftl  99 

Cabinet  contract ! 8,416  01 

Machine  contract ^...  9,171  47 

Agricultural  contract.. _ -..-—  12,317  20 

Tool  contract ^     7,341  08 

Shoecontract *   27,888  71 

Second  shoe  contract 4,488  71 


$92,885  86 
Add  miscellaneous  earnings 9,638  04 

$102,523  90 
Deduct  expenses  for  ordinary  support 77,393  54 

$25,130  36 
^Deduct  sums  expended  for  buildings  and  repairs.  1J,009  81 


Profits  ovei'  expenditures  of  every  kind $14,120  55 


The  following  table  exibits  very  concisely  and  clearly  the  re- 
gularity resulting  from  Mr.  Kirkpatrick's  methodical  system  of 
governing  this  Institution : 

For  ycMT  ending 

Sept.  30,  1860.  1861.  1862. 

Oo««raet  earnings ; $88,21111       $02,144  32       $92,88186 

MiieellanMiii  earningi 12,134  61  9,857  61  9,638  04 

T3U1  fwrningi ^ $100,345  72      $102,00183      $102,523  90 

Sxpeniet  for  ordinary  f  nppori 75, 191  89         76,8 :2  59         77,393  54 

Xamings  oyer  ezpenditnrei  for  ordinary  npport       $25,153  83       $25,179  24       $25,136  81 


By  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  total  earnings  of 
the  convicts,  twenty-Jive  per  cent,  is  the  annual  net  profit  after 
paying  the  expenses  of  ordinary  support. 

The  average  earnings  of  each  convict  employed  upon  contract 
in  this  prison  for  the  tear  ending  September  30th,  1862,  was 
40  cents  -^  mills  per  day. 

*  Moet  of  ihii  ram  waa  expended  in  alterations  which  were  tantamount  to  new  hniidiBgi, 
and  of  a  oharacter  entiielj  out  of  the  niaal  rontine  of  repair*.  Thif  lom  was  therefore  ta 
BBunal  itam. 
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The  averave  earnings  of  all  the  convicts  in  this  prison  per  da^r 
daring  tbe  same  period,  were  38  cents  4  mills. 

The  average  number  on  contract  was  744. 

The  average  number  in  prison  daring  the  year  was  860. 

The  average  cost  of  supporting  each  convict  in  prison  per  day 
for  ordinary  support,  including  everything  but  buildings  and 
repairs  was  24  cents  *l^^  mills.*-    Previous  year,  24  cents  5  mills. 

The  total  cost  of  supporting  each  convict  in  prison  per  day, 
inclading  buildings  and  repairs  was  28  cents  1  mill.f  Previous 
year,  27  cents  9  mills.| 

The  financial  condition  of  the  prison  during  the  period  from 
October  1,  1862,  to  the  1st  of  June,  1863,  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
iag  figures.  They  indicate  a  falling  off  of  some  $1 ,700  from  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  previous  year;  but  still  give  a  profit  of  some 
$4,100  over  all  expenses,  for  the  time. 


H027TH6. 


Coniimet 


MiaoelU- 
ings. 


Totol 
eftrningi. 


Ezp'diturea 
for  ordinary 
snppori. 


Bxp'diinreF 
for  baUd'g, 
repairiy  Ac, 


TbtU 
ezp'diuuneff. 


1862.  October... 
NoFemb«r 
December 

1863.  Januftry. 
February 
March. .. 
April .... 
May 


$r,7or  84 

0,S01  23 
7,687  77 
7,658  66 
7,157  58 
7,720  39 
7,313  20 
7>163  25 


$240  13 
374  51 
809  91 
605  27 
550  29 
679  28 
538  84 
994  90 


$7,947  77 
7,175  74 
8,497  68 
8,263  83 
7,707  87 
8,3if9.67 
7,852  04 
8,158  15 


$6,457  69 
8,727  05 
7,544  29 
6,738  75 
5,952  76 
7,657  06 
6,614  22 
6,358  82 


$893  35 
192  02 
149  28 
863  43 
1,491  04 
275  07 
213  90 
190  52 


$7,351  04 
8,919  07 
7,693  57 
7,602  IS 
7,443  80 
7,932  13 
6,828  12 
6,448  84 


The  expenses  of  the  prison  for  the  year  ending  September  80| 
1862,  were  as  follows  : 

Salaries  of  officers $83,882  02 


Batione.' 

Stock,  materials,  &c  . . . 
Printing  and  stationery 

Discharged  convicts 

Furniture 

Hospital .-. . 

Clothing  and  bedding. . 

Building  and  repairs 

Fuel,  oil,  and  gas  .... . 


22,491  61 

4,028  41 

871  1» 

1,805  54 

119  11 

659  26 

6,416  61 

11,009  81 

3,ni  26 


*  Thig  Inolodes  everything  bat  buildings  Mid  repairs* 
Inolttdee  erery  expenditure. 
Cftnsed  by  Appointment  of  more  officers  and  increased  salary  of  one  of  them. 


I 


Hajttfid  grain $*!  04 

Miscellaneous 8,966  50 


$88,403  35 


Tour  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  salaries  paid  to 
the  officials  of  the  Auburn  prisoq,  are  too  low.  The  agent  and 
garden  performs  the  arduous  duties  of  two  offices  at  a  salary  of 
|1,250  per  annum — house  room,  lights,  and  fuel  being  also  fur* 
nished  him.  This  salary  seems  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  of  the  position. 

The  keepers  receive  $50  per  month,  and  live  outside  the  prison. 
There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  'to  the  disproportion  between 
the  salary  given  and  the  labor  required.  It  seems  unreasonable 
to  expect  that^/  men  will  accept  these  responysible  offices  and 
perform  the  duties  thereof,  for  so  small  a  recompense  as  $600  per 
annum.  And  the  statement  is  a  safe  oue,  that,  at  the  present 
vate  of  remuneration,  the  subordinate  prison  officials  at  Auburn 
perform  harder  work,  bear  heavier  burdens  of  care,  and  fulfil  a 
more  thankless  mission  than  almost  any  class  of  office  holders  in 
the  service  of  the  State.  The  scale  of  salaries  should  be  revised 
and  amended. 

4.   Appointment  and  Removal  of  Pbison  Officers. 

Again,  in  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  the  present  system 
of  appointment  to  office  and  removal  therefrom,  as  respects  our 
prisons,  is  greatly  in  need  of  reform.  The  various  offices  are 
now  a  part  of  the  political  patronage  of  the  dominant  party, 
and  a  change  of  regime  at  Albany  is  the  signal  for  a  generally 
thorough  change  among  the  prison  officials  throughout  the  Slate. 
By  this  means,  no  keeper  is  sure  of  retaining  his  plaoe  more  than 
two  years,  and  none  who  are  removed  doubt  their  reinstatement 
at  the  next  lucky  throw  of  the  political  dice.  This  uncertainty  of 
tenure,  added  to  the  small  salary  and  the  partizanship  upon  which 
success  is  dependent,  cannot  fail,  and  lias  not  failed  to  preveat 
these  offices  being  properly  filled  by  men  whose  experience,  intel* 
ligence,  and  philanthropy  would  make  our  State  penal  institutions 
at  once  punitive  and  reformatory,  from  which  i|^ould  graduate 
penitents  rather  than  adepts  in  crime.  Such  a  desirable  result 
is  little  likely  to  be  attained  so  long  as  the  subordinate  positions 
in  our  prisons  are  made  the  reward  of  political  services,  solely, 
without  reference  to  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  applicant  to 
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occupy  80  responsible  a  place.  Some  of  these  apointment^  and 
the  circnmstanees  attendiDg  them,  would  be  truly  ludicrous,  were 
it  not  for  the  sad  consequences  involved  and  the  serious  phases 
of  the  subject.  Wrong  men  are  thrust  by  impatient  patrons  into 
places  which,  above  all  others,  right  men  should  fill.  The  politi- 
cal debts  cancelled  with  keeperships  or  other  offices  in  and  about 
our  prisons,  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  officers  themselves,  and 
many  a  man  has  thus  found  himself  lifted  from  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  an  overseer  or  superintendent,  to  become  the  superin- 
tendent and  guardian  of  men,  every  one  of  whom  was  his  superior 
in  all  that  goes  to  make  the  shrewd,  sharp,  cool,  and  desperate 
man. 

How  this  abuse  is  to  be  reformed,  it  is  for  the  prison  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  to  consider,  discuss,  and  judge.  Your  com- 
mittee incline  to  the  idea  that,  for  all  the  appointments  to  sub- 
ordinate prison  offices,  the  recommendatory  power  should  lie 
with  the  warden,  and  his  favorable  judgment  as  to  the  fitness  of 
the  applicant,  be  made  the  sin€  qua  tton  in  the  distribution  of  this 
branch  of  the  Inspectors'  patronage.  Or,  better  still,  let  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  police  force  of  the  prison  be  lodged  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  warden  ;  and  let  that  officer  be  held  by  the 
Inspectors  and  the  public,  to  a  just  accountability  for  his  manner 
of  using  the  power  thus  confided  to  him. 

At  present,  not  only  has  the  warden  no  power  to  secure  good 
appointments,  or  prevent  bad  ones,  but  bis  powers  are  limited  to 
temporary  snspensioa  of  unfaithful  and  careless  keepers,  while 
his  provisional  appointments  are  quite  uncertain  of  confirmation. 
It  would  seem  but  common  sense  that  a  person  fitted  for  tho  res- 
ponsible post  of  prison  warden,  and  to  whom  the  State  has  com- 
mitted so  important  a.  trust,  is  worthy  also  of  that  added  meas- 
ure of  confidence  which  shall  permit  him  to  have  a  controlling 
voice  in  the  appointment  of  those  subordinates,  whose  practical 
sympathy  and  co-operation  aro  so  necessary  to  his  successful 
managentent  of  prison  afiairs. 

6.  Statistics  of  Race,  Nativity,  Crimes,  Ac. 

The  statistical  tables  accompanying  the  chaplain's  last  report 
Resent  the  only  obtainable  information  respecting  the  race, 
nativity,  crimes,  ages,  education,  habits,  social  relations,  com- 
mitments and  re«commitments  of  the  inmates  during  1862.  Tho 
more  important  of  those  tables  itre  appended : 
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STATISTICAL   TABLffi  ACCOMPANTINO    CHAPLAIN'S  REPORT. 

TABLE  No.  1. 
Total  number  of  convicts ^ .    793 

Whites 735 

Blacks 34 

Mulattoep... ._., 21 

« 

Indians 3 

Total ,  793 

TABLE  No.  2. 

Natives  of  the  United  States ^..  503 

Foreigners 290 

Total - 793 

TABLE  No.  3. 

Crimes  against  Persons. 

Assault  to  kill 34 

Assault  to  rape 15 

Bigamj 11 

Incest • 4 

Murder 15 

Manslaughter ^ 40 

Rape 36 

Total 155 

Crimes  against  Property. 

Arson •...•..•...... ....  30 

Attempt  at  Arson v 2 

Burglary ^j - 135 

Burglary  and  larceny 84 

Counterfeiting. * IS 

Passing  counterfeit  coin  ...  ........  .  ••«••••  ..••••..•  10 

Embezzelment *•••.•••.•*.• 4 

Felony 7 

False  personation .« •.••••..•.«•   ••••.••.•  1 

False  pretences • «•••«••••••  9 
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Forgery 6J 

Grand  larceny.. ...--^. 152 

Larcenyafter  felony * IS 

Perjury . a — ' 6 

Petit  larceny,  2d  offence .-  31 

Passing  counterfeit  mopey 11 

Beceiving  stolen  goods ... . T 

Bobbery 43 

Stealing  letters  from  post-office 8 

Poisoning  horses , ...^ 1 

Aiding  and  assisting  to  break  jail 1 

Attempt  to  commit  burglary ..•«.. 3 

Robbing  U.  S.  mail 2 

Carrying  slung  shot ..«.. • 1 

Total 637 

Crime  against  J^aturt. 

Bestiality ..•*• 1 

Total 793 

TABLE  No.  4. 
Showing  the  termt  of  sentence. 

1  year  and  less  than  2..... — 6 

2  do           do        3 245 

3  do           do        4 125 

4  do           do        5 76 

5  do           do        6 129 

6  do           do        7 16 

I  do           do        8 82 

8  do           do        9 21 

9  do           do       10 4 

10  do           do       11 '  84 

II  do  do       12 

12  do           do       13.. 4 

13  do  do       14 , 

14  do           do*    16...- 3 

15  do           do       16.^ 19 

16  do     •     do      17 2 

n      do  do      18 


18 years  and  less  than  19. .......-.* 

19  do  do       20 ...1 

20  do  do       21 <. 3 

Life 22 

Sentence  of  death.. . •••. .... ......  2 


Total : 793 

TABLE  No.  6. 
Showing  previous  occupation* 

Bakers,  5 ;  barbers,  8 ;  bartender,  1  ;  basket  makers,  4 ;  black 
tniitbs,  34  ;  boatmen,  23 ;  book-keepers,  6 ;  bookbinders,  4 ; 
bricklayers,  2 ;  brick  monlder,  1 ;  brakesmen  2 ;  brnsh  maker,  1 ; 
butchers,  10;  cabinet  makers,  8;  carmen,  7;  carpenters,  48; 
carriage  painter,  1  ;  carriage  makers,  3  ;  carver,  1 ;  caulkers,  4; 
chair  makers,  4 }  chair-seat  makers,  2 ;  chandler,  1  ;  cigar  makers, 
3;  clerks,  11;  confectioner,  1;  cooks,  4;  coach  trimmer,  1; 
coopers,  11 ;  comb  maker,  1  ;  cutler,  1 ;  dentists,  2;  dressmaker, 
i ;  droi^er,  1 ;  druggist,  1 ;  dagoerrean  artists,  8 ;  dyers,  2 ; 
edge-tool  maker,  1 ;  electro  plater,  1 ;  engraver,  1 ;  engineer, 
(civil,)  1  ;  engineers,  6  ;  farmers,  186;  file  cutters,  2;  gardners, 
4 ;  grocers,  2  ;  harness  makers,  3 ;  hatter,  1 ;  hame  makers,  2 ; 
jewelers,  2;  joiners,  4 ;  laborers,  187;  lock  maker,  1;  lawyers, 
3;  machinists,  18;  masons,  (stone)  10;  miner,  1;  merchants,  5; 
moulders,  3 ;  millers,  4  ;  ostlers,  4  ;  cysterman,  1 ;  painters,  19 ; 
pedlars,  9 ;  pianoforte  maker,  1 ;  physicians,  2  ;  plumber,  1 ; 
porter,  1  ;  porter-house  keeper,  1 ;  printers,  5 ;  rule  maker,  1 ; 
sailmaker,  1 ;  sailors,  25 ;  saloon  keeper,  1 ;  sash  and  blind 
maker,  1 ;  shoemakers,  46 ;  ship  carpenters,  5 ;  short-hand  re- 
porter, 1  ;  spinners,  3 ;  surgeon,  1 ;  stencil  cutter,  1 ;  stone  cut- 
ters,  4  ;  tailors,  13  ;  teacher,  1 ;  teamsters,  2  ;  tanners,  2;  tool 
makers,  5;  tinsmith,  1 ;  turner,  I;  upholsterers,  2;  waiters,  4; 
weavers,  5;  winder,  1;  wheelwright,  1 ;  wire  drawer,  1,  Total, 
INS- 
TABLE No.  6. 
Showing  the  ages  when  convicted. 

Under  ?0..-.J : .*...  Ill 

Between  20  and  25 216 

do      25  and  30 A 148 

do      30  and  35 98 
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Between  35  and  40 ..•.«..*,. 70 

do     40and  50 95 

do     60  and  60.^ * * 37 

Over  60 18 

■  ■    < 

Total 793 

TABLE  No,  7. 
Shovoing  their  Educatien. 

Bead  and  write. 636 

Bead  only 79 

Neither  read  nor  write • ,...  22 

Well  educated ^.- 36 

Classical ^  20 

Total 793 

SISSISSS3SSBB 

TABLE  No.  8. 

Showing  their  habits. 

Temperate,  (according  to  their  own  account,) 297 

Intemperate ^^ !..•. 496 

Total 793 

TABLE  No.  9, 

Showing  their  social  Relations. 

Married 391 

Single 402 

Total 793 

TABLE  No.  10. 
Showing  their  Commitments  and  Recommitments. 

First  conviction*. .•* 628 

Second  conviction 121 

Third  conviction 34 

Fourth  conviction ^ 7 

Fifth  conviction ^ 2 

Sixth  conviction ^. 1 

793 


J 
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6.  Health. 

The  general  health  of  the  coDvicts  was  found  to  be  good  at 
the  time  of  inspection,  bat  we  were  informed  that  there  had  been 
an  unusual  amount  of  sickness  during  the  year.  No  epidemic 
has  prevailed,  but  the  ordinary  diseases  have  been  more  severe ; 
and  there  has  been,  also,  an  increase  of  fever  and  inflammation. 
In  the  hospital,  your  committee  found  nineteen  patients,  most  of 
whom  were  aflFected  with  pulmonary  complaints,  the  greater  part 
having  brought  their  diseases  with  them  to  the  prison.  The  ven- 
tilation of  the  hospital  ward  was  found  to  be  quite  defective,  and 
if  the  rooms  were  crowded  with  patients,  the  foul  air  would,  to  a 
great  degree,  neutralize  the  most  skillful  medical  treatment. 

We  append  a  summary  of  the  report  of  Dr.  Button,  for  last 
year :    * 

(1.)  Hospital  Patients, 

Whole  number  during  the  year ..  ...  114 

Number  discharged.. 95 

Daily  average ..,.. 10 

Number  of  deaths 18 

(2.)  Causes  of  Death, 

Consumption 3 

Chronic  enteritis 

Chronic  peritonitis ^,^ ^ 

Congestion  of  lungs * ., ,., 

Diseased  heart : 

Disease  of  kidneys 

Haemoptysis  and  ph's ^ 

Lumbar  abscess 

Phthisis '!']1. '.."].  1.'].'! 

Ph's  and  fistula  in  pe'o ,. , 

Softening  of  the  brain , 

Tubercular  phthisis 

Total 18 

(3.)   Out-door  Patients. 

Whole  number  of  daily  applicants 14,800 

**       prescribed  for 10,274 

not  prescribed  for....   5,122 

**       of  days  excused  from  labor 3,929 


•I  II 

II 
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The  diseases  of  fall,  winter  and  spring  are  mostly  Inng  and 
bronchi^  affections.  In  the  snmmer  and  early  part  of  iall,  gas- 
tric and  bowel  complaints  prevail.  There  is  a  large  amount  of 
rheumatism  at  all  seasons.  Scrofula  and  tubercular  disease  of 
the  lungs  comprise  fully  one*half  of  all  the  chronic  diseases 
treated  in  the  hospital.  Venereal  disease  does  not  prevail  in  an 
aggravated  form  here ;  the  cases  are  of  secondary  character,  and 
are  easily  controlled.  To  the  question  whether  pulmonary  dis- 
ease was  often  contracted  in  the  prison,  Dr.  Button  replied,  that 
of  sixteen  who  had  died  of  such  affections  within  the  last  two 
years,  fourteen  entered  the  prison  in  sound  health.  Masturbation 
prevails  extensively,  few  young  men  being  free  from  this  fearful 
vice.  Every  Monday  morning,  a  large  number  come  to  the  hos- 
pital, weak  and  tremulous,  with  palpitation  of  heart,  small  and 
frequent  pulse,  damp,,  cold  skin,  and  mind  well  nigh  idiotic. 

The  physician  is  required  to  attend  in  the  prison  daily  during 
business  hours.     All  the  assistants  in  the  hospital  are  convicts. 

7.    DlETAKT. 

With  respect  to  the  food  furnished  to  the  prisoners,  your  com- 
mittee are  able  to  state,  unqualifiedly,  that  it  is  of  good  quality 
and  abundant  in  quantity.     This  judgment  is  the  result  of  care- 
ful personal  examination,  to  which  was  added  the  sworn  testi- 
mony of  several  keepers,  including  that  of  Freeman  Richardson, 
the  "  kitchen-keeper,''  a  venerable  man  who  has  held  office  in  the 
prison   thirty  years,  twenty-three  years  of  which  time  he  has 
acted  as  "kitchen-keeper.''     Mr.  Richardson  states  that  the  food 
DOW  distributed  is  better  than  formerly  given  out.     The  flour  he 
thinks  of  better   quality,  and  poor   meat  is  not  so  frequently 
brought*  to  the  prison.     Meat  and  flour  were  formerly  furnished 
hy  yearly  contract ;  they  are  now  contracted  to  be  furnished 
month  by  month  (by  proposals).     The  present  system  appears  to, 
work  better,  as  it  allows  of  a  change  of  contractors,  and  includes 
the  power  to  buy  elsewhere  if  the  quality  does  not  prove  satis- 
factory.    Meal,  codfish  and  vegetables  are  furnished  on  similar 
monthly  contracts,  and  are  inspected  by  the  "kitchen-keeper"  on 
their  receipt. 

There  is  no  regular  bill  of  fare  for  the  different  days  of  the 
week,  but  the  effort  is  made  so  to  vary  the  dishes  and  regulate 
their  recurrence  as  will  prevent  any  particular  dish  becoming 
distasteful  because  too  often  served.     These  changes  are  made  as 
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often  as  prltctlcable,  and  the  following  named  article  are  thus 
made  to  famish  a  varied  bill  of  fare^  which,  in  the  nmin^* proves, 
M  confessed  by  a  convict  who  had  been  in  the  amy,  more  accept^ 
able  and  palatable  than  the  rations  served  to  the  majority  of 
our  soldiers  in  the  field  :  Beef,  salt  and  fresh,  corned  pork,  mat- 
ton,  codfish,  potatoes,  rice,  beans,  soups  of  several  sorts,  and  in 
the  season,  turnips,  cabbage,  carrots,  beets,  and  occasionally 
apples.  The  sunday  fietre  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of 
week  days ;  but  on  the  two  holidays — Fourth  of  July  and  Thanks- 
giving  day — an  extra  dinner  is  provided  for  the  prisoners.  On 
the  two  holidays  named,  no  work  is  done  in  the  shops* 

Meat  is  given  twice  a  day,  morning  and  noon,  and  consists  foe 
the  most  part  of  corned  beef,  with  which,  when  too  salt,*  fresh 
beef  is  mixed.  Twelve  hundred  pounds  per  day  are  cooked  for 
the  two  meals.  Twice  a  month  or  oftener,  salt  pork  is  served 
out,  eight  hundred  pounds  of  which  supplies  the  day's  ration. 
Fresh  meat,  hashed  with  potatoes,  is  served  three  times  a  weeL 
On  Fridays  fish  is  the  regular  ration.  Bread,  made  of  wheat 
flour  and  Indian  meal,  in  about  equal  proportions,  is  baked  four 
or  five  times  a  week,  in  loaves  weighing  thirty-five  pounds  each. 

The  prisoners  take  their  breakfast  and  dinner  in  the,  large 
dining  room,  but  are  served  with  supper  after  they  have  been 
locked  up  for  the  night.  A^  the  tables  they  are  permitted  to  call 
for  more  food  if  they  require  it,  and  none  need  leave  unsatisfied. 
Your  committee  saw  and  tasted  the  bread  and  meat  provided  for 
the  prisoners,  and  can  confidently  state  that  no  reasonable  com- 
plaint can  be  made  respecting  it,  either  as  to  quality  or  quantity. 
In  fact,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Richardson,  the  kitchen  keeper,  is 
emphatic  on  this  point.  He  says  that  **  fewer  complaints  have 
been  made  about  meat  or  meals  during  the  past  nine  years  than 
ever  before.  Has  heard  no  complaint  for  years  until  quite 
recently." 

The  recent  complaints  here  spoken  of,  culminated  in  an  emeute 
on  the  first  day  of  our  visit,  and  gave  your  committee  occasioo 
for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  of  f(|Dd  ;  and  although 
the  dissatisfaction  took  the  form  of  an  organized  combination  to 
intimidate  the  officials,  with  every  appearance  of  hostility  to  one 
particular  officer,  the  investigation  elicited  no  reliable  evidence 
which  could  justify  complaint  or  furnish  a  pretext  for  insubordi- 
nation. The  burden  of  the  testimony  taken  by  your  committee 
was,  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  rations  as  served.     The  committee 
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would,  however,  ezproM  the  opinion  that  an  ioe  chest  should  be 
provided  for  the  prison,  in  which  the  cooked  rations  can  be  kept 
free  from  all  liability  to  become  tainted  in  hot  weatben  With** 
eat  a  provision  of  this  kind,  the  utmost  care  can  hardly  prevent 
such  a  result  from  occasionally  taking  place  in  the  excessivie  heats 
of  summer* 

8.  Cleanliness. 

The  prison  being  located  on  the  banks  of  a  running  stream 
enjoys  all  reasonable  advantages  for  cleanliness.  The  water  of 
this  stream  is  pumped  up  and  made  available  for  kitchen  and 
washing  purposes.  The  supply  is  'abundant  and  the  quality 
good.  There  are  also  two  reservoirs  which  furnish  facilities 
(such  as  they  are>  for  bathing. 

In  reference  to  these  facilities,  Dr.  Button,  in  the  communica- 
tion hefofe  referred  to,  says:  "During  the  hot  weater,  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  the  convicts  are  allowed  to  bathe  in  the  tanks,  in 
the  enclosure  back  of  the  prison  building.  There  are  two  of 
these  tanks,  each  25  b/  12  feet,  with  about  5  feet  of  water. 
These  are  filled  by  a  force  pump  from  the  Owasco  creek*  It  is  a 
very  unfit  place  to  bathe*  One  man  died  while  bathing,  in  Au- 
gnst  l^st,  having  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart.  The  shock, 
by  diving,  was  undoubtedly  instrumental  in  his  death." 

The  convicts  wash  in  their  respective  shops,  to  which  they  are 
marched  at  5jl  a.  m.  Each  shop  has  a  trough  of  clear  water^ 
with  plenty  of  soft  soap  and  towels,  where  all  are  required  to 
wash  for  meals,  and  before  going  to  their  cells  at  night.  The 
warden  has  it  in  contemplation  to  arrange  a  bath-room  in  a  part 
of  one  of  the  basements  at  present  unoccupied.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  project  will  be  carried  out  without  delay. 

The  beds  and  bedding  consist  of  a  cot  made  of  canvas,  with 

a  frame ;  a  straw  or  cotton  mattress ;  a  comfortable,  and  as  many 

flannel  blankets  as  may  be  necessary,     '[fhe  beds  and  bedding 

.  are  aired  in  the  sun  in  hot  weather  often  enough  to  keep  them 

dry.  . 

The  bedding  and  clothing  oi  the  convicts  are  changed  ordina- 
rily once  a  week.  The  blankets  and  bed-sackings  are  washed  reg- 
ularly once  a  yean  The  itnprovements  recently  made  in  the 
.  older  portions  of  the  prison  building,  whereby  brick  and  stone 
floors  and  arches  have  been  substituted  for  decayed  timbers, 
make  vermin  scarce,  and  greatly  add  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  cells. 
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13.  Co&RESPONDEycnC. 

Under  reasonable  regalations,  the  convicts  are  allowed  to 
receive  visits  from  their  friends,  and  are  permitted  to  write  once 
in  three  months.  Letters  sent  and  received  are  inspected  by  the 
chaplain,  whose  dutiesin  this  particular  are  quite  onerous — soidq 
two  hundred  and  fifty  letters  per  month  being  transmitted  by 
prisoners  to  outside  Correspondents. 

14.  Money  and  Clothing  Furnished  on  Discharge. 

Upon  their  discharge,  prisoners  whose  behavior  has  been  good 
(and  this  class  comprises  four-iSfths  of  the  whole  number),  receive 
the  $3  allowed  by  law,  with  the  mileage :  and,  since  May,  1862, 
a  gratuity  of  $5  has  been  added  from  a  fund  furnished  by  the  fee 
of  twenty-five  cents  paid  by  visitors  and  by  donations.  New,  or 
good  second-hand  suits  of  clothes  are  also  given  to  prisoners  at 
the  time  of  their  discharge. 

'  15.  Insanity. 

By  a  wise  and  humane  provision,  the  insane  convicts  are  sup- 
ported and  kindly  cared  for  in  the  ''  asylum  for  insane  convicts," 
located  on  grounds  adjacent  to  the  prison,  but  not  connected 
therewith.  Your  committee,  as  a  part  of  their  duty,  took  tbe 
opportunity  to  inspect  this  asylum,  which  is  under  tbe  care  of 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Van  Anden,  as  medical  superintendent.  At  the 
time  of  such  inspection,  there  were  80  inmates,  who,  so  far  as 
their  conditions  allowed  of  any  indications,  appeared  cheerful  of 
disposition .  and  comfortably  cared  for.  The  building  and  its 
connections  seem  to  be  conveniently  arranged,  well  ventilated, 
systematically  and  economically  managed,  and  the  entire  estab- 
lishment presents  every  evidence  of  being  conducted  equally  in 
the  interest  of  its  unfortunate  inmates,  and  of  tbe  State,  which 
has  so  humanely  undertaken  their  care.  The  committee  regard 
the  Institution  as  an  of  nament  to  the  State  as  well  as  a  blessing 
to  its  inmates. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  need  of  further  legislation  to'cofer 
cases  which  frequently  occur  in  our  State  prisons,  and  which  are 
subversive  of  discipline,  while  at  the  same  time  beyond  the  reach 
of  punishment.  There  is  no  method  provided  or  sanctioned  by 
law,  for  the  punishment  of  refractory,  riotous,  or  insubordinate 
convicts,  who,  just  upon  the  eve  of  their  discharge,  give  a  loose 
rein  to  their  evil  passions,  knowing  that  no  law  exists  by  which 
they  can  be  imprisoned  longer.    Instances  occur  where  a  ooovict 
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Hearing  the  close  of  his  term,  and  beyond  reach  of  any  advan- 
tage from  the  commutation  law,  ignores  all  prison  rules  for 
weeks,  and  incites  insubordination  among  his  fellows,  simply  as 
matter  of  spite  and  malice,  and  because  of  his  certainty  of 
immunity  from  the  only  punishment  he  dreads — extension  of  his 
term  of  iniprisonment.  Thus,  almost  any  misdemeanor  must  be 
overlooked,  practically,  and  the  convict  discharged  on  the  day 
named  in  his  sentence,  notwithstanding  his  desert  of  additional 
punishment.  It  seems  important  that  the  law  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  provide  proper  treatment  for  such  cases  as  these. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  W.  BALLARD, 
JOHN  H.  GRISCOM, 
E.O.  WINES, 

Committee. 


[Assem.  No.  65.J  IS 
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B- 

REPORTS  ON  PENITENTIARIES, 


Albany  County  Penitentiary. 

The  history,  plan,  rules  atid  regulations  of  the  Albany  Countj 
Penitentiary  have  been  so  frequently  and  fully  laid  before  the 
public,  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  these  details,  how- 
ever interesting  in  themselves  they  may  be.  I  restrict  myself, 
therefore,  to  such  suggestions  as  forced  themselves  on  my  notice, 
during  my  recent  visit, 

1.  Security  of  the  Buildings. 

A  very  slight  examination  will  suffice  to  satisfy  any  intelligent 
observer  that  they  present  no  obstacle  against  escape,  which  an 
adept  burglar  would  regard  as  insurmountable.  They  are  of 
brick  exclusively ;  and  even  this  material  is  so  sandy  and  friable, 
that  about  as  much  mortar  as  brick  was  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  wails.  Poor  as  this  material  is,  a  stern  economy  forbade 
the  use  of  any  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the 
semblance  of  security  to  the  structure.  So  well  aware  is  the 
vigilant  and  intelligent  warden,  Mr.  Pillsbury,  of  this,  that  he 
very  frankly  admits  that  he  relies  chiefly  for  the  safety  of  his 
prisoners  on  the  strict,  rigid  discipline,  unceasing  attention  on 
the  part  of  all  the  officers,  and  unyielding  exaction  of  obedience 
to  all  his  rules  and  regulations. 

His  success  in  the  prevention  of  escapes — never  having  lost 
one  from  the  inside,  since  the  first  occupancy  of  the  buildings  in 
1846 — would  seem  to  settle  this  question  of  security,  and  the 
correctness  of  his  theory. 

But  the  present  superintendent  has  no  guarantee  that  "  the 
days  of  his  years "  will  pass  the  scriptural  average  of  '*  three 
score  and  ten ; "  and  who  would  succeed  on  his  death  or  resigna- 
tion ?  Instances  abound,  all  over  .the  land,  of  prisons  demoral- 
ized, as  well  as  armies,  by  the  inefficiency  of  those  in  command. 
It  may  be  argued,  and  indeed  it  is,  that  this  very  material  inse- 
curity, induces  the  greater  vigilance  on  the  part  of  officials;  and 
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that,  aftei*  all,  no  walls  or  bars  will  hold  fast  the  prisoner,  when 
his  guardian  is  either  unfaithful  or  negligent.  This  is  true  to  a 
certain  extent.  But  whilst,  on  the  oue  hand,  there  may  be  the 
promptings  of  necessity  to  ensure  this  greater  vigilance,  on  the 
other,  there  is  temptation  presented  to  the  reckless,  the  artful 
and  the  desperate.  This  temptation  it  is  not  right  to  place  be« 
fore  them.  And  so  long  as  the  well-being  of  society  demands 
the  restraint  of  its*  abandoned  members,  such  provisions  for  that 
restraint  should  be  made  as  will  meet  all  the  impulses  and  mo- 
tives by  which  their  conduct  is  liable  to  be  swayed.  Hence, 
with  thjs  appointment  of  guardians  and  keepers  who  are  not  only 
rigid  disciplinarians,  but  who  are  themselves  governed  by  correct 
moral  principles  and  humane  desires  for  the  reformation  of  those 
committed  to  their  care,  there  should  also  be  such  physical  re- 
straints as  will,  at  the  first  glance,  convince  the  culprit  that  the 
law  making  power  has  the  ability  to  enforce  the  penalty  it  pre- 
scribes. 

The  successful  administration  of  one  man  is  not  to  be  offset 
against  the  aggregate  experience  of  the  world ;  and  that  expe- 
rience is  against  the  exposure  of  the  frail  and  the  abandoned  to 
temptation. 

2.  Discipline. 

Such  observations  and  inquiries  as  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
making,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  tact  and  experience  have  ac- 
complished a  very  thorough  work  in  the  general  discipline  of  the 
institution. 

The  prisoners  eat,  as  well  as  sleep,  in  their  cells.  After  every 
instance  of  their  occupancy,  they  are  inspected  and  cleaned; 
whatever  mischief  may  have  been  devised,  therefore,  by  an  inmate 
is  quite  likely  to  be  detected  before  it  has  matured  into  any  very 
serious  act. 

In  the  workshops,  the  overlooking  keeper  is  required  to  be 
always  on  his,  feet,  and  his  eye  ever  observant  of  any  infraction 
of  the  rules.  The  prisoners  in  the  shops  face  the  keeper;  and 
they  are  not  permitted  to  raise  their  eyes  from  their  work,  espe- 
cially not,  to  notice  visitors.  Visitors,  as  a  general  rule,  are  not 
allowed  in'the  front  part  of  the  work-shops,  where  they  might 
attract  the  notice  of  the  prisoners.  Passing,  with  the  Superin- 
tendent, through  the  main  aisle  of  the  shops,  I  had  full  opportu- 
nity of  noticing  how  far  they  were  able  to  restrain  their  curios- 
ity, and  can  bear  ready  testimony  to  the  universal  compliaLoe 
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with  the  rule ;  unless  indeed  a  furtive  glance  from  a  woman  might 
destroy  this  universality. 

T&e  Superintendent  states  that  seven-eighths  of  those  com- 
mitted to  the  prison,  require  no  punishment;  that  none  is  admin- 
istered without  his  authority  or  that  of  the  deputy,  in  Lis  ab- 
sence, except  solitary  confinement ;  that  the  cat  is  never  used, 
and  that  there  have  been  but  three  or  four  cases  of  whipping 
since  the  establishment  was  opened,  and  these  were  with  the 
rattan;  that  neither  the  buck  nor  yoke  is  ever  used;  and  that 
the  ball  and  chain  have  not  been  applied  for  ten  yeirs. 

But  offences  will  come ;  and  punishment  must  follow,  or  disci- 
pline suffers.  In  the  first  instance,  and  it  may  be  for  the  second 
or  third,  the  attempt  is  made  to  subdue  the  offender  by  appeals 
to  his  heart  and  conscience.  All  moral  ,agencies  failing,  tlie  cul- 
prit is  then  showered  in  an  ordinary  bath,  of  a  size  compelling 
him  to  stand,  'fhe  holes  through  which  the  water  flows  are 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  fall  of  the 
stream  is  about  twelve  inches.  No  injury  has  ever  resulted  from 
its  use. 

The  system  of  allowance  for  over- work  has  not  been  introduced 
into  this  prison.  It  is  objected  to  as  giving  the  prisoner  the 
means  of  living  in  idleness  or  indulging  in  extravagance,  on  his 
discharge;  and  as  relieving  him,  temporarily  at  least,  from  the 
necessity  of  immediate  hard  labor,  so  that  he  would  have  the 
better  opportunity  to  concoct  schemes  of  crime,  and  revert  to 
his  old  ways  of  living.  So  strange  are  the  vagaries  of  poor  hu- 
man nature,  it  is  quite  possible  that  occasionally  such  results 
might  follow.  But  the  objection  implies,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  amount  which  a  prisoner  can  so  earn  may  be  of  considerable 
magnitude;  a  possibility  somewhat  verging  on  impossibility. 
Again,  it  entirely  ignores  the  fact  which  confronts  us  in  all  busi- 
ness intercourse,  that  no  money  is  so  tightly  clutched  as  that 
which  has  been  earned  by  severe  toil.  Moreover,  it  is  against 
the  general  experience  of  life,  that  when  a  man  finds  his  labor 
remumerative,  he  will  apply  himself  the  more  dilligently  in  the 
same  direction.  And  seeing  that  the  human  nature  of  prisoners^ 
bears  a  strong  family  likeness  to  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  it 
is  presumable  that  the  motives  which  influence  others  will,  in 
like  circumstances,  influence  them.  So  the  philosophy  of  the 
worthy  superintendent  in  this  matter,  seems  to  be  at  fault ;  and  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  this  practice,  which 
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has  proved  so  beneficial  elsewhere,  might  not,  with  like  results, 
be  trielB  in  the  Albany  Penitentiary.  A  direct  and  positive 
advantage  to  the  general  discipline  ought  to  flow  from  this  sys-  • 
tein  of  credit  for  over-work.  The  prisoner  has  a  higher  incentive 
before  him  to  correct  deportment  than  fear  of  punishment,  and 
every  example  of  cheerful  compliance  with  the  rules  tends  to  ele- 
vate the  moral  tone  of  the  entire  institution.  This  accords  with 
the  experience  of  other  prisons. 

3.  Ventilation  and  Cleanliness. 

The  Inspectors  appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
Albany  county,  in  their  report  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1863, 
say  :  "  The  great  matter.of  ventilation,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  essential  in  establishments  of  this  description,  is  never 
lost  sight  of.  Good  bathing  apparatus  has  been  provided  for 
the  use  of  the  convicts,  and  with  the  additions  now  completed 
and  proposed  to  be  made,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  in  its 
arrangements  for  ventilatio/n,  and  for  the  cleanliness  and  health 
of  its  inmates,  the  Albany  County  Penitentiary  is  unsurpassed 
in  the  world." 

And  yet  the  ventilation,  of  the  shops  particularly,  is  very  far 
from  perfect',  as  was  uncomfortably  evident  on  the  occasion  of 
my  visft.  The  superintendent,  who  was  with  me,  noticed  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  gave  orders  On  the  spot,  to 
have  the  very  needful  fresh  air  admitted.  These  may  have  been 
exceptional  instances  of  a  vitiated  atmosphere;  but  if  so,  it 
seems  singular  that  they  should  have  happened  just  at  that  time. 
The  truth  is,  that  no  merely  natural  flow  of  air,  even  with  an 
unnatural  number  of  vents,  will  supply  oxygen  with  sufficient 
rapidity  for  health,  to  rooms  where  large  numbers  of  healthy 
men  or  women  are  congregated  for  several  successive  hours. 
Other  prison  authorities  have  Ifearned  this  truth,  and  conformed 
their  arrangements  to  it;  and  they,  at  least,  would  be  slow  to 
believe  that  the  present  "arrangements  for  ventilating  the 
Albany  County  Penitentiary  are  unsui  passed  in  the  world." 
Nevertheless,  they  are  far  in  advance  of  ordinary  arrangements 
for  this  purpose;  though  with  abundant  room  for  improvement. 

I  remarked  on  the  insufficiency  of  a  natural  flow  of  air,  even 
with  an  unusual  number  of  vents.  And  I  may  be  permitted  to 
illnstrate  the  correctness  of  this  remark,  by  reference  to  the 
Bchool  room — which  is  also  used  as  a  chapel — of  the  New  York 
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juvenile  asylnm.  The  asylum  is  situated  on  l75th  street,  be- 
tween 10th  and  11th  avenues,  near  the  High  Bridge,  New  York 
city.  It  id  on  very  high  ground,  exposed  to  every  breeze  that 
sweeps  the  land,  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  The  school 
room  is  in  the  rear  extension  of  the  main  building,  running  about 
N.  by  E.,  and  S.  by  W.  It  is  78  feet  in  length  by  S9  feet  in 
width,  and  the  ceiling  is  13  feet  8  inches  from  the  floor.  It  has 
five  windows  on  both  the  easterly  and  westerly  sides,  each  4  feet 
6  inches,  by  7  feet  9  inches,  and  also  one  window  on  the  north- 
erly end,  of  the  same  dimensions,  with  one  large  door  at  that 
end,  and  three  doors  in  th3  southerly  end  at  its  attachment  to 
the  front  building ;  the  middle  door  of  these  three  opening  into 
the  main  hall,  which  communicates  with  the  southerly  front. 
Besides  all  these  facilities  for  ventilation,  there  are  seven  venti« 
lators  in  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  and  four  near  the  floor ; 
each  of  tb'em  having  an  area  of  80  square  inches.  The  Superin- 
tendent, Dr.  S.  D.  Brooks,  who  is  a  gentleman  of  general  sciefl- 
tific  attainments,  besides  his  peculiar  and  unusually  excellent 
qualifications  for  the  important  post  he  fills,  is  exceedingly  care- 
ful, as  I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  notice,  to  feed  his  large 
family  with  all  the  fresh  air  that  they  can  consume.  And  yet 
I  have  viditrd  this  room  in  the  summer  season,  when  all  the  win- 
dows, doors,  and  ventilators  were  wide  open ;  and  after  its  occu- 
pancy by  the  400  children  with  their  teachers,  for  an  hour  or  two, 
the  atmosphere  would  become  so  vitiated  as  to  be  offensive  to 
the  senses ;  and  the  teachers,  who  are  in  the  room  necessarily 
much  of  their  time,  complain  that  it  often  excites  inflammatory 
action  of  the  eyes.*  Now,  here,  all  has  been  done  that  could  be, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  secure  fresh  air  by  a  natural  flow ; 
and  yet  the  supply  is  insufficient  for  health.  With  such  facts  be- 
fore us,  which  are  duplicated  in  almost  every  large  school  house 
in  our  cities,  not  to  speak  of  our  multitudinous,  miserably  venti- 
lated public  buildings,  how  can  the  Inspectors  of  the  Albany 
penitentiary, 'and  their  intelligent  Superintendent,  rest  content 
with  their  insufficient  arrangements,  and  speak  of  them  as  "insur- 
passed  in  the  world  ?"  The  more  is  the  pity  for  the  world,  if 
they  are.  The  simple, fact  is,  that  whefe  large  numbers  of  human 
beings  are  assembled  in  our  close  buildings,  air  must  be  supplied 

•  It  U  proper  h«re  to  itoto,  that  th«  ehUdr*!!  %t%  wjtUmmileallj  wMhcd  Mid  Uthed,  ud 
kept  M  ele«i»  both  m  to  their  pMWMia  and  elothei>  m  ehUdroB  in  the  «  beet  regnlfttcd 
funUief." 
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by  artificial  means,  or  health  will  suffer.  The  appetite  for  fresh 
air  is  like  the  '*  three  things ''  of  Solomon,  ''  that  are  never  satis- 
fied, yea;  four  things  that  say  not,  it  is  enough.''  This  appetite, 
in  a  healthy  man,  never  cloys. 

Facilities  for  bathing  the  entire  person  are  supplied,  and  in 
the  warm  season,  all  the  prisoners  are  required  to  bathe  regu* 
larly.  This  is  well ;  but  is  cleanliness  less  essential  to  health 
in  winter  than  in  summer  7  For  in  the  winter,  it  seems,  ablution 
of  the  head  and  hands  are  considered  stifficient. 

The  night  tubs  are  of  wood.  In  a  prison,  which  rather  claims 
to  be  a  model  institution,  should  they  not  bo  of  metal,  or  lined 
with  metal,  or  some  other  non-absorbent  7  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  odor  from  wood  constaDtly  used  for  the  deposit  of 
offensive  fluids,  even  though  they  be  washed  with  pure  water 
after  use,  cannot  be  either  agreeable  or  healthflil.  This  observa- 
tion associates  itself  unpleasantly  with  the  fact  that  the  prison- 
ers eat  their  meals  in  their  cells. 

Rigid  attention  to  these  and  other  proprieties  of  personal  life, 
consistently  persevered  in,  cannot  but  affect  favorably  the  habits 
of  the  prisoners  on  their  discharge ;  and  personal  habits  react 
powerfully,  for  good  or  ill,  as  all. observation  and  experience 
teach,  on  the  moral  character. 

It  is  not  improper  to  remark  that  the  Superintendent  regrets 
that  with  all  his  care,  ho  has  not  yet  been  able  entirely  to  rid 
the  bunks  and  cells  of  vermin.     Is  this  the  experience  of  all 

prisons  7 

The  female  prisoners  are  allowed  sheets,  which  are  changed 
weekly.  The  men  are  restricted  to  the  use  of  blankets,  which 
are  washed  from  two  to  four  times  a  year.  This  practice  is  per- 
haps like  that  of  too  many  other  prisons.  But  when  the  blankets 
are  not  washed  for  months,  and  the  dust  of  the  shops  fias  caked 
and  coagulated  with  the  sweat  of  the  body,  can  it  be  imagined 
that  the  prisoner  will  feel  any  great  amount  of  self-respect  as  he 
turns  in  at  night  7  Can  it  be  &pected  that  vermin  will  not 
breed  in  the  desquamations  of  the  skin,  the  excrementitious  mat- 
ter and  other  exudations  of  the  person,  with  which  the  beds 
and  bedding  must*  become  clogged  and  saturated  7  Will  dirty 
blankets  excite  pure  thoughts  and  emotions  7 
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4.  Education — Moral  anb  Intellectual. 

The  criminal  is  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  an  imperfectly  or 
improperly  «ducated  child,  or  as  one  with  perverted  faculties.  So- 
ciety having  assumed  the  care  of  him  should  exert  itself  to  remedy 
these  deficiencies,  defects,  or  perversions  of  education  and  char- 
acter, and  prepare  him  for  the  better  discharge  of  his  duties  in  his 
relations  to  others.  Hence,  all  our  prisons  should  be  schools  of 
the  highest  order,  in  these  special  adaptations.  Herein,  the 
failure  is  almost  universal.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  better  day 
is  before  us.  ,  ^ 

The  Albany  penitentiary  is  feeling  its  way  in  this  regard,  to- 
wards the  truth.  It  has  its  library  of  about  400  volumes,  and 
th'e  prisoners  have  time  to  read.  They  are  allowed  one  hour  at 
noon,  in  which  to  eat,  rest  and  read.  Again,  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  they  have,  through  the  year,  an  average  of  about  two  hours 
for  reading;  in  the  winter  having  the  advantage  of  gas  lights. 
No  work  is  required  of  them  On  the  sabbath.  They  are  also 
supplied  with  elates  and  elementary  school  books.  The  superin- 
tendent expects  hereafter  to  expend  about  $200  annually,  in  the 
increase  of  the  library..  The  chaplain,  according  to  all  the  testi- 
mony I  could  gather,  seems  to  be  an  earnest,  faithful  man  in  his 
work;  but  he  is  not  required* to  instruct  the  prisoners  during  the 
week,  in  the  topics  generally  embraced  under  the  phrase,  "com- 
mon school  education."     His  functions  are  purely  spiritual. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Sabbath  school  and  Bible  class  instruc 
tion  is  not  given  to  the  prisoners  on  the  Sabbath,  by  the  earnest 
Christian  men  and  women  of  the  city  of  Albany.  How  is  it  that 
they  have  so  long  overlooked  the  claims  of  these  fallen  brothers 
and  sisters?  Could  the  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association  more 
worthily  fulfill  the  high  ends  of  their  organization,  than  to  inau. 
gurate,  under  the  sanction  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
inspectors  and  superintendent,  as  eflScient  a  system  of  Sabbath 
school  instruction  as  that  which  has  been  instituted,  and  been 
followed  by  such  happy  result#,  in  the  penitentiary  at  Syracuse 
and  the  State  prison  at  Auburn  ?  They  will  undoubtedly  be 
interested  in  that  part  of  the  report  of  our  examinations  of  these 
latter  establishments,  which  treats  of  this  subject. 

5.  Protection  against  Fire,  &c. 

The  head  of  water  in  the  city  reservoir,  from  which  the  prison 
is  supplied,  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  serve  the  purpose  of  extin- 
guishing fires ;    and  the  distance  from  the  city  forbids  much 
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reliance  on  its  fire  department,  in  the  event  of  any  serious  con- 
flagratjon.  In  reply  to  my  inquiry,  the  superintendent  admitted 
that  in  such  a  contingency,  his  resort  must  be  to  buckets.  This 
is  not  as  it  should  be,  in  an  establishment  heated  chiefly  by  stoves, 
and  occupied  by  nearly  or  quite  500  human  beings,  and  over 
four  fifths  of  these,  criminals,  restrained  of  their  personal  liberty. 

Nor  is  there  any  excuse  for  this  condition  of  thing;  an  efficient 
remedy  being  within  the  control  of  the  proper  authorities. 

It  will  surprise  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  know  the  great 
convenience  and  economy  of  a  steam  engine  in  institutions  with 
large  numbers  of  inmates,  to  learn  that  there  is  no  power  engine 
on  the  premises  of  the  Albany  penitentiary.  The  washing  is 
done  by  hand,  the  heating  is  done  by  stoves,  fires  must  be  extin- 
guished by  homoeopathic  doses  of  water  administered  from 
buckets,  and  ventilation  works  itself. 

Of  course,  the  proper  remedy  is  a  steam  engine.  The  flow  of 
water  from  the  city  reservoir  is  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  its 
boilers,  and  also  for  culinary,  laundry,  heating,  bathing,  fire  and 
ventilating  purposes;  but  the  power  is  wanted  to  force  it  through 
the  several  systems  of  pipes,  drains,  tubs,  &c.  With  it,  all  the 
buildings,  dormitories,  shops,  Ac,  could  be  heated  by  steam; 
soil  pipes  could  be  introduced,  doing  away  with  many  of  the  ob- 
noxious  features  of  the  night  bucket  system ;  the  washing,  wring- 
ing and  drying  of  the  laundry  department  could  all  be  done 
thoroughly  and  economically;  the  kitchen  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  steam  for  cooking;  fresh  air  could  be  everywhere 
supplied  in  unlimited  quantities,  whilst  the  foul  and  exhaled  air 
could  as  readily  be  expelled;  and,  all  the  buildings  could  be 
promptly  reached  with  large  and  powerful  streams  of  w^ater  in 
case  of  fire. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  brieiiy  to  allude  to  the  mistake  that 
has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  the  drying  room  in  the  new 
building  in  rear  of  the  north  wingi  This  room  is  close,  and  with 
very  little  chance  at  the  sunshine;  the  essential  fact  having 
been  overlooked  or  set  aside,  that  for  drying  clothes,  so  that  they 
will  retain  no  deleterious  matter  in  the  process,  both  a  continu- 
ous current  of  fresh  air,  and  all  the  light  that  can  be  had,  are 
indispensable.  It  is  not  too  late  to  remedy  these  defects,  espe. 
cially  with  the  introduction  of  the  steam  engine. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Albany 
county,  Dec.  3,  1863,  authorizing  **the  superintendent,  with  the 
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advice  and  approval  of  the  inspectors,  to  make,  from  time  to 
time,  such  improvements  in  the  buildings  and  grounds  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  surplus  earnings,  of  the  peni- 
tentiary,"  affords  the  opportunity  of  inaugurating  a  system  of 
improvements  greatly  needed,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
advanced  state  of  penal  science  than  the  present  make«shifts  of 
the  establishment;  and  of  the  necessity  ofthese  improvements  no 
one,  probably,  is  more  sensible  than  the  excellent  superintendent. 

In  my  conversations  with  the  prisoners  in  their  cells,  without 
the  presence  of  keepers,  a  fact  in  the  discipline  of  the  prison  was 
brought  to  my  notice,  which  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  communicate 
to  the  superintendent.  He  frankly  admitted  that  from  informa- 
,  tion  already  given  him,  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  complaints 
to  be  just ;  and  promised  that  the  matter  complained  of,  should 
be  remedied.  It  is  not  needful  to  remark  further  on  this,  than 
merely  to  observe  that  it  well  illustrates  the  beneiSts  to  the  cause  * 
of  impartial  and  good  government,  to  be  derived  from  confiden- 
tial intercourse  with  prisoners  by  disinterested  and  proper  inspec- 
tors. In  investigations  of  the  economy  and  management  of  pri- 
sons, there  are  matters  which  can  only  be  learned  by  the  isuper 
vising  authority  from  the  prisoners ;  and  whilst  their  statements 
«re  to  be  received  with  due  allowance  and  caution,  yet  it  is  ever 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility for  large  numbers,  or  even  for  but  few  persons,  to  testify 
coherently  and  unanimously  in  relation  to  a  given  fact,  when  they 
are  examined  unawares,  separate  and  apart  from  each  other, 
without  previous  consnltation  and  agreement,  and  of  which  fact 
they  must  each,  under  varying  circumstances  of  position  and  ob- 
servation, have  been  cognizant,  unless  this  uniform  testimony 
have  its  foundation  in  truth.  Nor  need  the  general  character  of 
the  witnesses  for  veracity,  under  such  circumstances,  be  regarded. 
It  is  a  psychological  impossibility  that  such  testimony  should  be 
untrue.    ' 

My  apologies  are  due  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  asso- 
ciation, for  the  deficiencies  of  this  report  in  relation  to  several 
matters  of  interest,  and  which  will  be  at  once  noticed  by  the 
intelligent  reader.  This  may  serve,  however,  as  the  starting 
point  for  a  more  thorough  and  complete  investigation  hereafter. 

My  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  superintendant, 
Amos  Pillsbury,  Esq.,  for  his  courtesy  and  attention,  and  his  ready 
response  to  all  my  inquiries. 

New  York,  January  9,  1864.  B.  N.  HAVENS. 
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2.  Monroe  County  Penitentiary. 

The  Monroe  County  Penitentiary  and  Work  House,  is  situated 
in  the  open  country,  a  short  distance  from  the  city  of  Eochester. 
Attached  to  it  is  a  farm  of  32  acres  of  fertile  soil,  well  cultivatedi 
which  supplies  all  the  necessary  vegetables  of  the  Institution. 

The  priison  was  erected  in  1854^  and  consists  of  a  centre  build- 
ing, occupied  by  offices  and  superintendent's  residence,  and  two 
wings,  one  for  males,  the  other  for  females,  containing  together 
264  cells.  It  is  of  brick,  very  substantial,  and  presents  a  hand- 
some  appearance. 

In  addition  to  the  main  building,  there  are  two  large  buildings, 
forming  two  other  sides  of  a  square,  which  are  appropriated  as^ 
workshops. 

Contracts  are  in  force  for  the  reception  of  prisoners  from  the 
counties  of  Tompkins,  Steuben,  Genesee,  Cayuga,  Ontario, 
Wayne,  Seneca,  Livingston,  Yates,  Orleans,  Chemung,  Tioga  and 
Schuyler,  at  the  rate  of  $1|  a  week,  for  all  under  3  to  4  months 
sentences,  and  of  ^1  a  week  for  those  over  4  months,  while  for  all 
U.  S.  prisoners  $1 J  a  week  is  received. 

The  number  of  inmates,  at  the  time  of  the  inspection,  was  228, 
of  whom  148  were  males,  and  80  females,  which  is  about  tlie 
usual  average.  The  whole  number  received  during  the  yenr 
ending  Sept.  30,  18G2,  was  G46. 

The  employments  of  male  prisoners  are  shoe  and  boot  making, 
coopering  and  barrel  making.  For  the  former  occupation  the  in- 
stitution receives  30  cents  a  day,  of  10  hours,  for  each  laborer. 
The  coopering  and  barrel  making  are  off  ried  on  by  the  institu* 
tion  on  its  own  account,  and  is  said  to  be  profitnble,  the  demand 
for  the  articles  manufactured  being  large. 

The  women  are  employed  in  making  rush  and  cane  bottoms  of 
chairs.  For  each  cane  seat  for  ''  single"  chairs,  6^  ce^ts  is  re* 
ceived,  and  large  ones  in  prop  jrtion;  9^  cents  is  paid  for  flag  seats. 

The  salary  of  the  saperintendent  is  $1,400,  of  the  assistant 
superintent  $600.  The  kitchen  matron  receives  $200,  and  the 
female  overseer  $150.  The  physician's  salary  is  $200,  and  the 
chaplain's  $250. 

The  hospital  contained  but  one  patient,  a  boy  of  16,  with  ^ 
scrofulous  disease  of  the  arm.  No  pulmonary  disorders  were 
observed.  Venereal  affections  are  said  to  constitute  the  principal 
necessity  for  medical  attendance.  During  the  year  ending  Oct. 
1, 1862,  there  were  four  deaths,  1  from  choking,  1  from  disease  of 
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brain,  1  from  erysipelas  and  1  from  dysentery  and  disease  ot 
brain.  Since  that  date  3  deaths  have  occurred,  1  from  suicide 
and  2  from  delirium  tremens. 

The  diet  is  good  and   nutritious,  consisting  .of,  for  breakfast, 
meat,  hash,  and  bread  and  t\^ater;  for  dinner, 
Two  days,  pork,  beans  and  bread, 

do  soup,  meat  and  vegetables,  i 

do  corned  beef,  potatoes  and  bread, 

One    day,  fish  do  do 

*  For  supper,  they  have  mush  and  molassds.     The  meals  are  all 
eaten  in  the  cells.  • 

The  supply  of  water  is  exceedingly  scanty  and  insufficient ;  rain 
water' caught  in  cisterns,  furnishes  a  small  quantity,  and  all  the 
rest  that  is  used  is  carted  either  from  the  river,  whicb  is  a  mile 
distant,  or  from  wells  half  a  mile  off. 

The  bedding  is  changed,  as  occasion  Inay  require.  The  pris- 
oners are  bathed,  and  have  their  hair  cut  oh  entering,  and  they 
are  shaved  and  bathed  once  a  week.  The  prison  dress  is  party- 
colored,  black  and.  grey.  The  shirts  are  changed  weekly,  and 
other  clothing  as  circumstances  may  require.  Shoes  and  stock- 
ings are  allowed  in  winter,  and  also  drawers  to  the  feeble. 

There  are  four  tiers  of  cells — 192  for  males  and  72  for  females. 
On  account  of  tJhe  number  of  prisoners  being  sometimes  greater 
than  the  cells,  the  pernicious  practice  of  doubling  the  occupants 
of  them  is  sometimes  resorted  to.     They  are  each  7  feet  by  4,  and 
seven  feet  high,  with  grated  doors  and   stone  floors,  of  a  single 
slab  each.     The   bunks. are  6  feet  by  2,  fastened  to  the  wall  by 
hinges,  which  allow  them  to  be   turned  up,  iron   legs  supporting 
them  when   brought  down.     A  bible   and  hymn  book  are  placed 
in  each  cell.  Cleanliness,  notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  water,  ap" 
pears  well  attended  to.    Light  is  furnished  at  night  until  8  o'clock 
by  kerosene  lamps,  by  which  the   prisoners  are  enabled  to  read- 
*  There  is  a  pretence  at  ventilation  by  tubes  in  the  cell  walls, 
opening  into  the  cells  at  the  lower,  and  into  the  attic  at  the 
upper  end;  but  they  were  found,  upon  testing  them,  to  be  utterly 
inoperative.     The  roofs  are  surmounted  by  Emerson's  ventilatjors, 
but  there  being  no  connection  between  these  and  the  cell  flues, 
they  were  of  no  avail.     It  was  recommended  as  a  partial,  though 
very  imperfect,  means  of  removing  th6  bad  odor  which  pervades 
the  entire  prison,  to  make  a  direct  connection  between  the  cell 
flues  and  the  ventilators  on  the  roof. 
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The  practice  of  showering  has  been  abolished  by  a  rnle  of  the 
snpervisorfl.  '  Flogging  is  occasionally  pfacticed  by  direction  ot 
the  superintendent,  but  no  record  of  it  is  kept;  twelve  stripef 
are  the  maximum  at  present.  The  dungeon  has  had  but  three 
occupants  under  the  present  head  of  the  institution,  one  of  whom 
was  for  an  attempt  on  his  life. 

A  library  of  400  volumes  is  supplied  by  the  institution  for  tbo 
«se  of  the  prisoners,  and  is  freely  used.  There  is  no  proviBioil 
for  secular  instruction. 

The  social  relations,  age,  education,  <!rc.,  of  those  committed 

during  the  year  ending  October  1,  ^862,  were  as  follows: 

Social  Relations,  » 

Wife  and  children..,^ ^ , ^.,   164 

Husband  and  children S : *    90 

Parents 1 ^^, 80 

Wife 35 

Husband ..-.^ ...;....^ -,--. .-. 36 

Children 10 

Father  ...: 26 

Mother 49 

None ^ -- 96 

^ — 

Total  ._• 1 646 

Jge. 

Under  20 ^.. .- 106 

From  20  to  30 .1 16Q 

30  to  40 157 

40  to  60 119 

.50  and  over..^ .- - 104 

'  ■■.■■ 

Total , 646 

Education. 

Read  and  w»ite 350 

Read    139 

None 157 

Total ...^ ^ 646 

•  Color. 

Black : 54 

White 593 


*Mi 


Total 646 

'Habits. 

Temperate , 189 

Intemperate   46,7 

Total .L...L .'-..646 
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Health. 

Good 643 

Indifferent  .. % 

Insane .-.*..•.  1 


Total 646 

Religion, 

Protestant 350 

Catholic 294 

Jewish    2 

Total iJ .•. 646 

Sex. 

Male 417 

Female^.  •.^ 229 

Total ....   646 

The  only  classification  is  that  for  labor,  aocording  to  the  length 
of  sentence. 

Of  the  646  admitted  daring  the  year  ending  October  1,  1862, 
256  were  natives,  and  390  were  foreigners. 

Visits  are  allowed  once  a  month  from  relatives  and  friends ; 
but  no  conversation  with  prisoners  is  permitted  except  in  the 
presence  of  the  superintendent  or  his  deputy.  Monthly  corres- 
pondence  is  allowed,  stationery  being  supplied  to  them,  and  all 
letters  are  inspected. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  officers  that  seven-eighths  of  the  crimes 
for  which  the  prisoner^  are  committed  are  attributable  directly 
or  indirectly  to  intemperance. 

The  discipline  of  the  prison  is  that  of  enforced  silence,  and 
punishments,  more  or  less  severe,  are  the  results  of  infractions 
of  the  rule. 

On  leaving  the  prison,  money  to  the  amount  of  a  half  dollar,  a 
dollar,  or  two  dollars  is  given  to  the  discharged  criminal,  if  it  is 
believed  that  a  proper  use  will  be  made  of  it.  Passes  a^ e  given 
to  those  from,  other  counties.  Those  who  have  been  detained  on 
long  sentences  are  supplied  with  decent  suits  of  clothing  on 
discharge. 

But  one  escape  during  the  past  year  has  occurred,  which  was 
by  the  running  away  of  a  man  who  was  working  outside  the 
building.  No  overwork  is  allowed,  and  no  extras  but  tobacco. 
Friends  are  permitted  to  bring  extra  articles  of  food  occasionallji 
but  the, benefit  of  the  practice  is  doubted. 
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With  regard  to  the  general   condition  of  the  institution,  its 

discipline,  its  sanitary  relations,  except  ventilating,  the  efficiency 

of  it«  management,  its  financial  prosperity,  and  the  moral  results 

observable,  the  undersigned  deems  it  but  proper  to  say,  that 

these  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  officers,  both  secular  and 

professional,  and  that  the  system  here  pursued  for  the  custody 

aad  reformation  of  short  term  prisoners,  is  one  which  eminently 

commends  itself  to  the  common  sense  and  interest  of  the  whole 

State.  Bespectfully  submitted, 

New  York,  July,  1863.  JNO.  H.  GKISCOM,  Committee. 


3.  Erie  Co.  Penitentiary. 

This  institution  was  examined  by  the  undersigned  on  the  11th 
June,  1863,  and  it  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  he  is  able  to 
report  its  great  superiority,  in  almost  every  respect,  over  the 
county  jail  in  the  same  city.  While  the  latter  presents  but  an 
antiquated,  dilapidated,  rude  vand  insalubrious  appearance,  the 
former  is  furnished  with  almost  every  modern  appliance  for  the 
proper  custody,  health  and  industrial  improvement  of  its  inmates, 
deficient  only,  as  appeared  to  the  undersigned,  in  means  of  secu- 
lar and  religious  instruction. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  penetentiary,  which  are  of  stone  two  and 
a  half  feet  thick,  and  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  high,  inclose  an 
area  of  nearly  five  acres,  and  most  of  the  portion  not  occupied 
by  the  prison  buildings  and  worlgshops,  is  under  successful  culti- 
vation for  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  inmates. 

There  are  two  prison  buildings,  one  for  each  sex ;  that  for  the 
males  containing  70  cells,  22  of  which  contain  two  bunks  each, 
making  accommodations  for  92  persons.  The  female  house  has 
80  cells.  These  are  distinct  from  the  workshops,  which  are  loca- 
ted in  a  distant  part  of  the  premises  (except  the  chair  and  sew- 
ing shopSj  which  adjoin  the  female  prison,  being  occupied  alone 
by  that  sex),  but  are  in  near  proximity  to  the  officers'  and 
keepers'  residences. 

The  cells  in  the  male  prison  are  in  three  tiers ;  those  in  the 
female  prison  in  four  tiers,  all  in  the  middle  of  their  respective 
buildings,  with  open  corridors  between  'them  and  the  outer  walls. 
The  attic  of  the  male  prison,  Which  takes  the  place  of  the  fourth 
tier  of  the  female  department,  is  arranged  in  nine  small  rooms, 
occupied,  one  as  a  shoe  shop,  the  others  as  dungeons  and  hospital 
apartments. 
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The  bunks  are  all  of  iron,  six  fefet  long,  two  feet  wide  and 
three  feet  high. 

The  ventilation  of  the  cells,  t^  ough  not  upon  the  most  recent 
and  best  approved  plan,  is  nevertheless  much  in  advance  of  any 
6ther  institution  of  the  kind,  known  to  the  undersigned.  It  is 
dependent  entirely  upon  the  trifling  change  of  temperature  of  the 
air,  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  is  eflfected  through 
perpendicular  tubes  which  traverse  the  walls  between  the  cells* 
connected  at  the  lower  end  with  the  cells  by  an  aperture  about 
four  inches  square,  and  terminating  above  the  roof.  The  great 
faults  of  this  arrangement  are  the  inadequate  size  of  these  tubes, 
and  the  absence  of  a  suflScient  motive  power  to  produce  a  cur- 
rent in  them.  In  many  prisons  the  tubes  terminate  above  at  the 
floor  of  the  air-tight  attic,  and  are  unconnected  with  the  external 
air,  whereby  they  are  entirely  useless  as  ventilators.  In  the 
present  case,  imperfect  as  it  is,  the  arrangement  appears  to  have 
some  effect. 

In  both  departments  cleanliness  is  carried  to  the  highest  de- 
gree. The  cells  and  floors  are  scrubbed  daily,  and  the  whole 
establishment  is  kept  in  admirable  order.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatever  of  the  presence  of  vermin,  a  fact  alleged  to  be  owing 
to  a  unique  method  of  destroying  them,  adopted  by  assistant 
superintendent  Harris.  He  states  that  he  saturated  every  avail- 
able part  of  the  cells  with  alcohol,  injecting  it  in  the  holes  and 
crevices,  and  then  set  the  fluid  on  fire,  a  certain  method  of  des- 
truction of  the  insects,  though  of  course  only  available  in  fire 
proof  situations. 

Night  tubs  are  used  in  each  cell,  and  emptied  and  cleaned 
daily.  A  marked  change  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  insti- 
tution is  said  to  be  observable,  since  it  came  under  the  charge  of 
the  present  efficient  superintendent,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Peltpn,  whose 
intelligent  and  faithful  administration  in  this  respect  is  certainly 
distinguished  by  one  rare  fact,  the  entire  absence  of  any  prisxm 
odor  so  common  elsewhere. 

The  clothing  of  the  inmates  is  uniform  in  color,  sufficient  in 
quantity,  and  the  underclothing  is  changed  every  week.  The 
supply  of  water  is  abundant  for  all  purposes.  Every  prisoner  on 
entering,  is  bathed  in  warm  water,  receives  an  entire  new  dress, 
and  the  men  are  shaved  and  have  the  hair  cut.  The  bathing  is 
repeated  every  fortnight,  and  the  shaving  every  Saturday.  The 
sheets  and  pillow  cases  are  changed  once  a  week,  and  the  bed 
straw  once  or  twice  a  year. 
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Tlie  diet  of  the  prisoners  is  variable  and  liberal.  Twice  a 
week  the  breakfast  consists  of  coffee^  with  sngar  and  milk,  on 
the  other  days,  of  meat,  soup  and  bread  Dinners  consist  of  meat, 
potatoes  and  bread,  carrots  and  beets,  with  vinegar,  and  such 
vegetables  as  are  raised  on  the  grounds  of  the  institution;  toma* 
toes,  turnips  and  cabbage  in  their  seasons.  Bean  soup  is  giveii 
three  times  a  weeL  The  supper  consists  of  mush  and  molasses, 
and  occasionally  milk ;  no  supper  is  given  on*  Sundays,  All  the 
meals  are  taken  in  the  cells. 

The  natural  result  of  these  attentions  to  the  hygienic  welfare 
of  the  inmates  is  an  excellent  state  of  he.alth,  evinced  by  the  en- 
tire absence  of  sickness  among  the  females,  while  the  male  hos- 
pital contained  but  two  patients  with  trifling  complaints,  and 
those  due  to  previous  habits  of  life.  No  case  of  insanity,  other  than 
delirium  tremens,  which  is  quite  frequent,  has  been  known  there. 

No  classification  is  made  except  that  of  length  of  sentence,  and 
that  only  for  the  purpose  of  placing  them  in  upper  or  lower  tiers 
of  cells.  As  to  punishment,  neither  the  oat  nor  bolt,  nor  shower 
bath  is  used,  the  only  penalties  being  confineiqent  to  the  dungeon 
on  bread  and  water,  or  occasionally  privation  of  rations. 

The  prison  has  no  library,  and  no  provision  for  instruction  in 
secular  knowledge. 

A  regular  chaplain,  Rev.  Otto  Burger,  holds  service  in  the 
chapel  once  on  Sundays,  but  there  is  no  other  religious  instruc- 
tion, not  even  by  tracts  or  other  kinds  of  reading.  This  defi- 
ciency appears  to  be  properly  appreciated  by  the  superintendent, 
who  gladly  teceived  and  stated  his  determination  to  act  upon  a 
suggestion  made  by  the  undersigned  to  him,  to  appeal  to  the 
people  of  Buffalo,  through  the  press  and  the  pastors  of  the 
churches  for  the  collection  of  a  library  for  the  prison,  by  dona- 
tions of  books  and  magazines  from  their  private  libraries,  a  plan 
adopted  by  this  associat^ion  on  behalf  of  another  large  prison  in 
the  State,  and  which  proved  eminently  successful.  Their  rela- 
tives are  allowed  to  visit  the  prisoners  once  a  month,  and  con- 
verse with  them  in  the  presence  of  the  subordinate  keepers. 
Pupils  of  the  public  schools — in  bodies  of  from  10  to  40  at  a 
time,  make  occasional  visits,  and  correspondence  with  friends  is 
allowed — paper,  ink,and  stamps  being  furnished  by  the  institution. 

The  ^^  silent  ^^  system  of  discipline  is  enforced  in  this  institu- 
tion, with  about  the  usual  degree  of  success* 

[Assem.  No.  65.  J  14 
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One  prisoner  escaped  during  the  year,  by  scaling  the'wall ;  be 
was  recovered. 

In  addition  to  those  from  the  county  of  Erie,  in  which  it  is 
situated,  this  penitentiary  receives  prisoners  from  the  counties 
of  Niagara,  Cattaraugus,  Wyoming  and  Genesee,  by  which  coun- 
ties the  sum  of  one  dollar  a  week  is  paid  for  the  board  and  cloth- 
ing of  each  prisoner,  the  institution  recovering  the  additional 
cost  of  their  support  from  their  labor.  The  regular  contract 
price  for  all  males  who  work  over  20  days,  is  20  cents  per  day, 
and  12  cents  for  those  who  work  less  than  20  days.  The  con- 
tract price  for  all  the  females  who  work  is  15  cents  per  diem  for 
any  number  of  days.  The  work  is  all  done  by  task,  and  no  ad- 
vantage is  gained  by  over-work.  Tobacco  is  the  only  extra 
allowance. 

The  industrial  occupations  are  Ist,  the  manufacture  of  hames 
and  saddlery  hardware,  at  which  there  are  at  present  employed 
70  men  and  34  women,  on  contract. 

2nd.  Cane  and  rush  chair-seating,  in  which  19  women  are  em- 
ployed. Besides  these,  two  men  are  engaged  in  making  shoes  for 
the  establishment,  four  in  gardening,  two  sawing  wood,  two  in 
painting  (temporary,)  one  as  a  baker,  and  ten  women  are  em- 
ployed in  sewing  for  the  inmates,  and  eight  in  the  kitchen  and 
laundry. 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners*  committed  during  the  year 
ending  Oct.  1,  1862,  was  1,770.  The  number  in  confinement 
Sept.  30,  1861,  152,  making  a  total  cared  for  during  the  year  of 
1,922.  There  were  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  178,  of  whom  87  were 
males  and  91  females,  a  reversal  of  the  proportions  usually  found, 
and  to  be  accounted  for  probably  by  the  withdrawal  of  many 
small  offenders,  accustomed  to  find  homes  in  this  and  similar  in* 
stitutions,  into  the  ranks  of  the  army,  where  it  is  hoped  the 
better  discipline  to  which  they  are  subjected,  will  elevate  and 
prepare  them  for  more  honorable  lives  in  future.  The  cells  are 
sometimes  occupied  by  two  prisoners,  and  occasionally  they  are 
"  herded"  in  the  halls  and  large  rooms. 

The  water  used  is  from  Niagara  river,  furrfished  by  the  water 
company  at  a  cost  of  $200  per  annum,  but  there  are  no  facilities 
as  stated  by  the  superintendent,  for  extinguishing  fires,  for  which 
he  intends  asking  for  an  appropriation  from  the  supervisors. 

From  the  books  of  the  institution  no  facts  can  be  ascertained 

as  to   the   religious  education  of  the  convicts,  at  all  reliable. 

ould,  when  asked  the  naked  question,  "  have  you  received 
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a  religious  education,"  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Few  teeto- 
tallers can  be  found,  and  almost  all  may  be  called  of  **  intemper- 
ate" habits  and  sabbath  breakers.  Very  many  are  of  licentious 
habits,  especially  of  the  female  convicts. 

The  employees,  with  the  pay  of  each,  are  as  follows: 

Superintendent,  C.  E/Felton $1000  per  annum. 

Principal  matron,  Mrs.  Felton 250  ** 

Depty.  Supt.,  A.  P.  Harris i.  600 

Prison  keeper,  D.  Huff 400  " 

Keeper  of  male  workshop,  W.  Steam 600  " 

Keeper  of  female  workshop,  L.  J.  Norton 350  " 

Yard  man,  C.  E.  Powlis 350 

Clerk,  M.G.Gilbert 1.  200  " 

2  guards,  each 200 

3  matrons,  each 200  "         ** 

1  gate  man 1 180  "         " 

3  commissioners,  each « 150  " 

1  physician 225 

1  chaplain 150  " 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JNO.  H.  GEISCOM. 
New  Yoek,  July  1,  1863, 


u 
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4.  Onondaga  County  Penitentiary. 

The  Onondaga  County  Penitentiary,  in  the  city  of  Syracuse, 
was  visited  and  examined  by  the  undersigned,  on  Thursday,  the 
20th  day  of  August,  1863.  This  prison  was  created  by  special 
statute,  and  was  organized  and  went  into  operation  in  the  year 
1850,  and  is  consequently  now  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  it«  exist- 
ence. The  present  superintendent  is  Mr.  Isaac  Baum,  to  whom  • 
my  thanks  are  due  and  tendered,  for  the  courtesies  received  from 
him,  and  the  facilities  extended  to  me  in  the  performance  of  the 
duty  laid  upon  me  by  the  Association. 

The  Penitentiary  stands  upon  a  hill,  within  the  city  limits,  but 
beyond  the  range  of  private  residences,  and  one  mile  distant  from 
the  post  office.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  the  adjacent  lake  of  Onondaga.  In  point 
of  healthiness,  no  locality  in  the  state  can  be  superior  to  this. 

The  prison  consists  of  a  main  building,  64  feet  by  56  feet;  one 
wing,  called  the  east  wing,  100  feet  by  50  feet ;  one  workshop 
for  males,  127  feet  by  50  feet ;  and  one  workshop  for  females,  112 
feet  by  27  feet.  All  these  are  of  bri  ^.k,  and  appear  to  be  sub- 
stantially built.     According  to  the  original  plan  of  the  prison, 
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there  was  to  be  a  west  wing,  corresponding  in  all  respects  to  the 
other.  That  this  design  slionld  be  carried  out  with  all  practica* 
ble  6f>eed  is  demanded  by  the  health,  discipline,  convenience  and 
eomfort  of  the  fenmle  department  of  the  institution.* 

There  are  104  cells  in  the  east  wing,  which  are  appropriated 
to 'the  male  prisoners.  The  cells  are  eight  feet  in  length  by  four 
in  width,  and  the  bedsteads,  which  are  of  iron,  are  seven  feet 
long.  Tlie  cells  are  kept  clean  and  sweet,  being  whitewashed  as 
often  as  once  or  twice  a  month.  There  are  some  bedbugs,  but 
this  pest,  by  dint  of  attention  and  care,  has  been  greatly  mode- 
rated within  the  past  two  years.  There  is  but  one  occupant  to 
a  cell.  Once  only,  within  the  last  three  years,  has  it  been  neces- 
sary to  put  two  prisoners  in  a  cell ;  and  then  only  to  a  very  lim- 
ited extent.  The  cells  are  lighted  by  day  throngh  the  grated 
doors,  and  at  night  by  gas.  There  is  light  enough  to  enable  the 
prisoners  to  read  comfortably.  There  is  no  ventilation  for  the 
cells,  except  through  the  doors ;  but  the  hall  has*  twelve  ventila- 
tors to  carry  oflF  the  foul  air.  The  prison  is  warmed  by  stoves, 
there  being  one  for  the  consumption  of  coal,  and  three  for  wood. 
The  heat  from  wood  is  deemed  the  healthier. 

Each  cell  is  provided  with  a  bible. 

The  prison  seems  reasonably  secure,  but  constant  vigilance  is 
required.     Few  escapes  occur. 

Night  tubs  are  employed  to  meet  the  necessities  of  nature,  which 
are  emptied  and  cleansed  daily. 

There  is  a  farm  of  thirteen  acres  belonging  to  the  penitentiary, 
which  is  worked  by  the  prisoners,  and  is  therefore  as  eflFective  in 
defraying  prison  expenses,  as  cash  earnings  to  the  same  extent 
would  be.  The  farm  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  yields, 
for  its  size^  a  large  return,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement  of  products  for  the  year  1862.  The  yield  was  :  8  tons 
of  hay ;  189  bushels  of  oats  ;  30  J  bushels  of  rye ;  585  bushels  of 
potatoes;  150  bushels  of  carrots;  120  bushels  of -beets;  40 
bushels  of  parsnips  ;  15  bushels  of  turnips ;  6  bushels  of  onions ; 
1,500  heads  of  cabbage  ;  and  peas  and  beans  enough  for  family 
use  while  green.  Three-fourths  of  an  acre  was  planted  with 
sweet  corn,  which  yielded  abundantly,  and  was  served  to  the 
prisoners  daily  for  nearly  two  months.     A   large  supply   of  to- 

•  While  theae  sbeeU  ftre  paisiog  throngh  the  preas,  the  telegimph  reporta  the  deatmetioB^ 
bj  fire>  of  the  entire  premiaea.  « 
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matoes  was  also  raised  and  fed  to  the  convicts.  Abundance  of 
currants,  gooseberries,  grapes  and  plums,  were  produced,  with  a 
limited  supply  of  apples  and  pears.  There  were  raised,  fatted 
and  killed,  hogs  enough  to  yield  1,957  pounds  of  pork,  most  of 
which  was  used  on  the  premises.  There  are  now  on  hand  24 
sboats,  averaging  150  lbs,  live  weights  The  greater  part  of  all 
that  is  produced  on  the  farm  is  consumed  within  the  prison; 
nevertheless,  products  were  sold  last  year  to  the  amount  of 
<27l.08. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  original  plan  of  the  penitentiary  con- 
templated the  erection  of  an  east  wing  for  the  use  of  female 
prisoners.  This  part  of  the  design  has  never  yet  been  carried 
into  effect^  and  the  consequence  is  a  most  ill-contrived,  incon- 
venient, and  every  way  unsatisfactory  arrangement  for  the  ac- 
coiLmodation  of  the  female  portion* of  the  inmates.  The  cells  for 
this  department  are  in  the  main  building,  are  only  27  in  number, 
(so  few  that  the  prisoners  often  have  to  be  duplicated,)  and  more 
than  half  of  them,  as  the  prison  physician  said  in  his  last  report, 
**  are  but  a  series  of  dungeons,  inaccessible,  to  light  or  air,  which, 
without  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  superintendent  and  his  sub- 
ordinates, would  be  a  great  source  of  endemic  disease."  The 
board  of  supervisors  ought  not  to  allow  another  year  to  pass 
without  the  addition  of  another  wing  to  the  penitentiary  build- 
ings. Justice,  humanity  and  policy,  alike  dictate  a  speedy  com- 
pletion of  the  original  plan. 

The  superintendent  with  his  family  resides  in  the  prison,  and 
all  the  subordinates  board  with  him,  their  living  constituting  a 
part  of  their  compensation.  The  officers  are,  a  superintendent, 
a  deputy  superintendent,  an  overseer  in  the  male  workshop,  a 
matron  in  the  female  department,  (who  is  also  overseer  in  the 
female  shop,)  an  overseer  of  out-door  convicts,  and  an  instructor 
of  the  prisoners  in  their  mechanical  operations. 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  penitentiary  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  was  89,  of  whom  31  were  women.  The  average  number 
of  inmates  during  the  year  has  been  104.  There  were  also  a 
dozen  or  more  jail  prisoners,  for,  bo  it  observed,  the  jail  of  Onon- 
daga county  IS  kept  within  the  penitentiary  buildings. 

The  number  of  prisoners  received  into  the  penitentiary  during 
the  last  year  was  416 ;  of  whom  277  were  males,  and  139  females  ; 
381  were  whites,  26  colored,  and  9  Indians ;  242  were  married, 
and  174  single ;  54  were  under  twenty  years  of  age,  129  between 
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tweoty  and  thirty,  85  between  thirty  and  forty,  86  between  forty 
and  fifty,  40  between  fifty  and  sixty  and  22  between  sixty  and 
seventy. 

The  offences  for  which  they  were  committed  were  as  follows  : 
Dronk  and  disorderly,  15&;  vagrancy,  64;  assault  and  battery, 
62 ;  petit  larceny,  51 ;  prostitution,  23 ;  public  intoxication, 
21 ;  inmates  of  disorderly  houses,  15 ;  violation  of  excise,  9  } 
breach  of  peace,  5 ;  malicious  trespass,  5 ;  keeping  disorderly 
house,  4 ;  receiving  stolen  money,  1 ;  violation  of  city  ordi- 
nance, 1.         « 

The  educational  advantages  enjoyed  by  these  416  convicts  are 
seen  in  the  following  statement :  104  (just  one-fourth)  could  not 
read  ;  102  could  read  only ;  210  could  read  and  write. 

The  prisoners  in  the  penitentiary  are  all  required  to  work. 
The  only  branch  of  contract  labor  carried  on  in  the  prison  at 
the  present  time,  is  the  manufacture  of  saddlery  hardware ; 
although  up  to  January  of  the  current  year,  can^-seating  had 
been  the  principal  occupation  of  the  convicts.  About  a  dozen  of 
the  prisoners  are  employed  on  the  farm  and  in  various  household 
operations  ;  the  rest  work  in  the  shops. 

The  total  earnings  of  the  convicts  employed  on  contract  labor 
during  the  last  year  amounted  to  $3,031.88,  and  the  total  ex- 
penditures to  $7,396.70 ;  giving  an  excess  of  expenditures  over 
earnings  of  $4,364.82.  Now,  both  the  Albany  and  the  Monroe 
county  penitentiaries  not  only  pay  their  way,  but  earn  a  surplus. 
Why  such  a  difference  ? 

The  penitentiary  here  supports  the  jail,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
the  other  counties  named.  The  jail  is,  therefore,  a  dead  weight 
upon  the  penitentiary.  If  this  were  the  case  in  Albany  and  Mon- 
roe counties,  the  result,  it  is  claimed,  would  be  the  same. 

The  salary  of  the  Superintendent  is  $700 ;  of  the  deputy 
Superintendent,  $500  f  of  the  other  male  o£Scers,  $400 ;  and  of 
the  matron,  $5  per  week.  But  all  have  their  living  from  the 
Institution  in  addition  to  their  salaries. 

The  hygienic  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  Institution  is  excel- 
lent. Only  one  death  occurred  during  the  last  year.  The  health 
of  the  prisoners  usually  improves  rapidly  under  the  prison 
regime  of  hard  labor,  wholesome  diet,  abstinence  from  drink, 
and  regular  habits.  The  diseases  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  re- 
sulting from  the  previous  vicious  habits  of  the  inmates,  of  which 
delirium  tremens  and  venereal  affections  are  the  most  common. 
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The  food,  though  coarse,  as  the  law  requires,  is  good,  whole- 
some, and  abundant.  The  convicts  have,  for  breakfast,  beef, 
bread,  coffee,  and  often  vegetables ;  for  dinner,  boiled  beef,  fresh 
or  salt  (one  about  as  often  as  the  other),  soup  uniformly,  and 
vegetables — generally  two  kinds  ;  and  for  supper,  mush  and  mo- 
lasses. The  diet,  so  far  as  vegetables  are  concerned,  is  changed 
according  to  the  seasons.  The  prisoners  take  their  meals  in  the 
cells.     They  are  allowed  one  hour  for  dinner. 

The  only  supply  of  water  in  this  penitentiary  is  from  cisterns  ; 
of  course,  it  cannot  be  as  abundant  as  would  be  desirable.  Thui 
has,  heretofore,  been  a  source  of  much  inconvenience.  A  partial 
remedy  has  been  applied,  within  the  past  year,  in  the  erection  of 
two  large  additional  cisterns.. 

The  convicts  wash  in  the  morning  in  the  main  hall  of  the 
prison,  coming  from  their  cells  ia  divisions  of  twelve  to  fifteen. 
They  wash  before^  dinner  and  supper  in  the  workshops.  There 
are  no  bathing  tubs.  On  Sabbath  morning,  however,  after  be- 
iug  shaved,  the  prisoners  have  an  opportunity  for  a  general  wash, 
at  which  time  thev  usually  wash  the  entire  person.  They  ard 
shaved  vtreekly,  and  their  hair  is  cut  often  enough  to  keep  it 
pretty  close.  Their  bedding  is  changed  every  week.  They  have 
two  blankets  in  winter,  and  one  in  summer. 

The  coats  and  pantaloons  of  the  convicts  are  made  of  coarse 
cotton  cloth ;  the  two  sides  of  each  being  of  different  colors, 
dark  gray  and  light  gray.  The  shirt  is  macfe  of  ticking.  A  suit 
consists  of  pants  and  roundabout/  Their  clothes  are  washed 
and  changed  weekly. 

The  discipline  is  strict,  and  rigidly  enforced.  Mr.  Baum  I 
take  to  be  a  man  of  great  decision  and  energy,  who  means  to 
have  his  rules  obeyed,  and  who,  in  effect,  sees  that  they  are 
obeyed.  The  punishments  used  are  the  dark  cell,  the  iron  yoke, 
weighing  fourteen  pounds,  the  buck,  and  showering,  this  last 
never  used  alone,  but  added  to  the  yoke^  and  applied  always  to 
the  mouth.  A  refractory  prisoner  will  generally  yield  to  the 
yoke  in  about  an  hour ;  cases  have  occurred,  however,  in  which 
such  an  one  would  stand  it  out  for  seven  hours.  The  yoke  and 
the  buck  are  used  six  or  eight  times  a  month ;  showering  not 
more  than  twice  a  month.  Punishment  by  the  dark  cell  is  not 
often  employed,  for  the  reason,  Mr.  Baum  says,  that  it  takes  too 
loDg  to  subdue  a  man  that  way.  This  indicates  the  principle  on 
which  pubishment  is  inflicted  here  under  the  present  administra- 
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tion — sharp,  severe,  and  qui<^l7  operative*  Mr.  Bautn's  own 
estimate  of  the  excellence  and  efficiency  of  this  system  is  seen 
in  t\ie  following  extract  from  one  of  his  recent  reports :  **  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  discipline,  both  in  the  jail,  and  peni- 
tentiary departments,  is  second  to  no  institution  of  the  kind 
in  the  State,  for  which  I  feel  grateful  to  my  subordinate 
officers,  who  have  ever  been  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  in  the  wants  and  care  of  prisoners.  There  has  not  been 
the  slightest  indication  of  any  insubordination  on  the  part  of  any 
prisoner.  Peace  and  harmony  prevail,  which  is  the  strength  and 
support  of  all  institutions.''  The  discipline,  I  think,  would  be 
no  less  eflfective,  and  probably,  in  the  long  run,  more  salutary,  if 
the  resort  were  more  frequently  to  moral  means.  Ptinishn^nts 
are  directed  solely  by  the  Superintendent,  or,  in  his  absence,  by 
the  deputy.  As  to  the  eiSfect  of  punishment,  .Mr.  Baum  thinks  it 
good  when  the  offender  is  thoroughly  conquered.  His  dictum  is 
that  prisoners  never  should  be  half  punished. 

I  would  recommend  the  disuse  of  the  *^  buck ''  as  a  means  of 
•discipline. 

There  is  a  small  library  in  the  prison,  containing  158  volumes. 
The  distribution  of  these  books  among  the  convicts  is  upon  a 
principle  quite  simple,  if  not  very  philosophical.  Every  Sabbath 
morning  they  are  passed  along  from  cell  to  cell  in  regular  succes- 
sion, without  any  regard  to  the  taste  of  the  receiver,  or  even  of 
his  ability  to  read  them  at  all.  The  prisoner,  whose  education 
has  not  reached  the  point  of  being  able  to  decipher  printed 
characters,  must,  nevertheless,  receive  his  volume  m  turn,  and, 
moreover,  must  see  that  it  receive  no  detriment,  for  the  deputy 
inspects  each  book  as  it  is  returned  to  him,  and  wo  betide  the 
man,  by  whom  it  has  been  in  any  manner  injured  or  defaced. 
The  books  are  highly  prized  by  most  of  those  who  have  the  abil- 
ity to  penetrate  their  arcana,  and  good  and  profitable  use  is  made 
of  them.  The  library  was  only  established  within  the  past  year, 
the  board  of  supervisors  having  appropriated  $75  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  having  made  so  fair  a  beginning, 
they  will  follow  up  the  good  work  by  a  moderate  annual  appro- 
priation to  increase  this  intellectual  reservoir. 

As  to  the  causes  which  have  operated  to  impel  the  wretched 
and  degraded  inmates  of  this  penitentiary  to  a  course  of  crime, 
we  have  the  old  story  over  again ;  intemperance,  ignorance,  sen- 
suality^ idleness,  vicious  companions,  want  of  a  trade,  early  loss 
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of  parents,  (pMrtioolarly  the  father,)  Sabbath  breaking,  &c.,  Ao. 
Of  the  416  committed  last  year,  391  admitted  themselves  to  be 
intemperate.  Tet  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Baom  that  the  imme- 
diate, most  prolific  eonrce  of  crime  is  licentioosuese.  Ho  sajs 
that  he  has  received  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age,  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  syphilis,  and  a  girl  of  thirteen, — to  use  bis  own  words, 
— "  rotten  ¥rtth  venereal." 

There  is  no  chaplain  statedly  employed  for  the  prison.  Every 
Sabbath  afternoon,  however,  at  2^  o'clock,  a  religious  service  is 
held  in  the  prison  chapel,  at  which  the  various  pastors  of  Syra- 
cuse officiate  in  turn.  The  sum  of  $160  is  appropriated  by  the 
supervisors  to  remunerate  these  gentlemen  for  th6  services  thus 
rendered.  •  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  appro- 
priate that  money,  or  mor^  if  necessary,  in  employing  some  one 
of  the  pastors  (who  should  be  deemed  most  competent  and  be 
willing  to  undertake  the  labor)  to  officiate  statedly.  After  the 
preaching  service,  there  is  held  in  the  chapel  a  Sunday  school, 
which  is  taught  by  pious  and  benevolent  people  residing  in  the 
city.  Generally  three  or  four  ladies  and  five  or  six  gentlemen 
engage  in  this  service  on  each  Lord's  day,  and  spend  an  hour  and 
a  half  therein.  All  the  prisoners  are  required  to  attend  this  ser- 
vice. Mr.  Baum,  in  his  report  for  1860,  says:  **The  inmates 
take  a  very  great  interest  in  it,  and  it  is  really  surprising  as  well 
as  pleasing,  to  witness  the  avidity  and  readiness  with  which  they 
answer  the  questions,  and  the  interest  that  all  take  in  the  exer- 
cises. I  am  satisfied  that  it  [meaning  the  instruction  given]  will 
make  a  gresrt.  and  lasting  impression  on  the  morals  of  the  unfor- 
tunate inmates,  and  will  be  like  'bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  to 
be  gathered  after  many  days.' "  When  the  convicts  are  dis- 
•  charged  and  leave  the  prison  walls,  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament 
is  presented  to  each  by  the  organization,  (I  think  it  is  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,)  which  takes  charge  of  the  Sabbath 
school.     In  one  instance  only  has  the  gift  been  declined. 

One  only  of  the  present  inmates  of  the  prison  is  insane. 

The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  write  letters  once  a  month,  and 
oftener  if  there  is  an  urgent  occasion.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
all  prison  correspondence  is  subject  to  examination.  The  privi- 
lege of  corresponding  is  quite  extensively  used. 

No  prisoner,  whose  sentenpe  is  less  than  thirty  days,  is  per- 
mitted to  receive  visits  from  friends,  except  in  cases  of  special 
importance.     Those  sentenced  for  a  longer  term  than  thirty  days 
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may,  as  a  general  tbing,  see  their  friends  who  call,  but  always 
in  the  presence  of  an  officer,  and  the  conversation  must  be  in  a 
tone  of  voice  lond  enough  to  be  readily  heard  by  him.  Visits 
must  take  place  in  the  prison  office,  and  are  limited  in  time  to 
fifteen  minutes. 

No  money  is  given  to  convicts  on  their  discharge. 

The  shortest  term  of  sentence  during  the  last  ;fear,  was  ten 
days;  the  longest  term  onc^year;  and  the  average  term  seventy- 
two  days.  A  fraction  over  one-half  the  number  received  were 
foreigners. 

The  jail  prisoners  here  are  kept  in  solitary  confinement. 
.  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  % 

E.  C.  WINES,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

46  Bible  House,  New  York,  Sept.\lUh,  1863. 


5.  Kings  County  Penitentiary. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  York,  visited  and  examined  the  penitentiary  of  Kings 
county,  situated  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  on  the  23d  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1863,  and  report  the  following  as  the  result  of  «aid  exami- 
nation. 

The  building  is  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn, near  Flatbush.  It  is  surrounded  by  38  acres  of  land,  be- 
longing to  the  prison. 

The  material  is  blue  granite,  obtained  on  the  ground  ;  the 
building  is  a  substantial  and  handsome  one  ;  the  Aain  body  is 
76  feet  long  and  70  feet  wide  ;  attached  thereto  are  two  wings, 
each  200  feet  long;  it  is  not  connected  with  any  other  building; 
the  wings  contain  the  cells  of  the  prison— one  for  males — the 
other  for  females  ;  there  are  400  cells — 232  for  males — 168  for 
females ;  we  think  the  condition  of  the  prison  as  to  security  is 
good,  although  there  is  no  wall  surrounding  the  prison ;  the  in- 
tention is  to  construct  one  ;  the  main  building  is  occupied  by  the 
keeper — most  of  it  is  not  used  at  all  for  any  purpose  ;  it  contains 
a  large,  airy,  well  ventilated  chapel. 

At  the  present  time,  (Oct.  23,)  there  are  291  prisoners — 98 
males  and  193  females. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been — males,  320 ;  females, 
654 ;  total,  874. 
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There  were  committed  for 

Hales.    Femalet. 

Assault  and  battery ^ 51  13 

Burglary 2  0 

Disorderly  conduct 2  .  0 

False  pretences 1  0 

Felonious  assault 2  0 

Forgery J 2  1 

Indecent  exposure 2  0 

Intoxication * .--  3  1 

Manslaughter , .* ^ 1  0 

Petit  larceny 61  60 

Vagrancy.. 193  479 

Total •. 320  554 


The  male  prisoners  are  engaged  in  work  outside  the  prison — 
repairing  roads — digging,  grading,  and  breaking  stone  on  the 
prison  grounds :  also  working  for  farmers  in  the  neighborhood 
at  $5  per  day  for  8  tnen  and  a  keeper.  The  prisoners  working 
outside  are  generally  unchained.  They  work  from  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  6  o'clock  at  night. 

The  female  prisoners  work  inside  the  prison  at  sewing. 

The  supervisors  made  a  contract  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  day 
for  each  prisoner.     Tbey  are  not  employed  all  the  time  now. 

The  officers  are  a  warden,  and  eight  keepers.  The  warden's 
salary  is  $1,200.  The  pay  of  the  Keepers  is  $2  per  day  when  on 
duty.  Thei%  are  two  .  teamsters  driving  two  yoke  of  cattle  at 
11.50  per  day,  and  a  blacksmith  at  $2. 

The  physician  (Dr.  Zabriskie  of  Flatbush,)  receives  $400  per 
year,  supplying  all  the  medicines. 

It  costs  seven  and  a  quarter  cents  per  day  to  board  each  pris- 
oner. 

The  prisoners  make,  mend,  and  wash  their  own  clothes. 

There  are  very  few  cases  of  sickness.  The  location  of  the 
prison  is  a  healthy  one. 

Generally  there  is  more  sickness  among  the  females,  than-  the 
males,  probably  because  the  latter  work  in  the  open  air. 

The  sick  prisoners  suffer  mostly  from  general  debility  and 
broken  constitutions — the  result  of  previous  bad  habits. 

The  prisoners  do  not  stay  here  long  enough  to  develop  pulmo- 
nary complaints. 
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There  are  no  cases  of  scrofula.  The  warden  supposes  there 
are  some  venereal  affections. 

There  have  been  seven  deaths  during  the  year,  several  of  them 
children — the  adults  of  delirium  tremens. 

The  prisoners  have  three  meals  per  day.  On  Sundays  and 
Thursdays  they  get  fresh  iteat  for  dinner.  On  Mondays  aid 
Fridays  they  have  codfish. 

For  breakfast  they  get  bread  and  coffee.  For  supper,  mush 
five  days  in  the  week  and  rice  two  days.  Bread  every  day  for 
dinner.     This  system  runs  through  the  year. 

The  quantity  given  is  limited  but  sufficient. 

The  prisoners  take  their  meals  in  the  cells. 

Tbe  prison  is  supplied  with  water  from  cisterns,  conveyed  by 
force  pumps.     The  prtsonerswash  at  large  troughs. 

There  are  no  conveniences  for  bathing  except  wash  tubs, 
brought  into  the  wash  housei.  We  do  not  approve  of  the  plan  in 
this  respect.     There  are  not  facilities  enough. 

The  prisoners  shave  once  a  week,  hair  cut  when  necessary. 

The  clothing  is  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  county.  There 
is  no  complaint  as  to  its  being  insufficient.  The  clothing  is 
changed  every  week. 

The  men  are  dressed  in  a  suit  of  brown  gray  made  of  "  ker- 
sey," marked  **  Kings  County  Penitentiary." 

The  women  are  dressed  in  a  blue  dunham — a  cotton  article. 

There  are  232  male  cells,  160  cells  for  females,  all  of  the  same 
size — about  eight  feet  long  ^nd  five  feet  wide. 

The  beds  or  bunks  are  about  seven  feet  long. 

The  cells  are  warmed  by  large  stoves  in  the  halls;  and  lighted 
at  night  by  lamps  in  the  hedls. 

There  is  a  ventilator  in  each  cell. 

Bibles  are  provided  whenever  asked  for.  On  Sundays  the 
keeper  goes  around  among  the  cells  and  gives  them  to  all  who 
desire  them. 

The  cells  are  kept  clean,  sweet,  and  free  from  vermin. 

Covered  cans  are  used  at  night  and  emptied  every  morning. 
There  is  no  other  provision  for  meeting  the  wants  of  nature. 

The  usual  punishment  inflicted  on  obstinate  and  unruly  pri- 
soners is  putting  them  in  close  confinement  in  a  dark  cell,  for 
from  one  to  ten  days. 

The  cat  is  not  used.     Occasionally  the  warden  of  the  prison 
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uses  a  cowhide,  but  this  occurs  but  seldom.  The  keepers  are 
not  allowed  to  use  it  except  by  his  permission  expressly. 

There  is  a  small  collection  of  books,  about  120  volumes  in 
all ;  no  regular  library.     They  are  distributed  on  Sunday  morning. 

There  is  no  provision  for  daily  instruction.  The  prisoners  are 
kept  at  hard  labor  all  day. 

Very  few  of  the  prisoners  seem  to  have  had  religious  training. 
At  least  half  of  them  are  habitual  drunkards,  and  of  the  rest  the 
larger  moiety  may  be  set  down  as  intemperate. 

Friends  are  permitted  to  visit  the  prisoners  once  a  month — the 
first  Thursday — under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  keepers. 

The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  interchange  letters  with  their 
friends,  on  condition  that  all  letters  sent  or  received  be  first 
inspected  by  the  keeper. 

Not  many  letters  are  written. 

There  is  no  regular  chaplain.  The  board  of  supervisors  have 
given  Mr.  McEellum,  a  clergyman  in  the  vicinity,  the  privilige 
of  supplying  religious  instruction,  and  he  sends  some  minister /On 
Sunday  afternoons.  The  warden  allows  no  other  person  to  hold 
religious  meetings. 

Persons  are  allowed  to  distribute- tracts  under  the  supervision 
of  a  keeper. 

There  are  no  prisoners  laboring  under  insanity  at  present. 

There  have  been  such  cases,  but  they  have  been  immediately 
sent  by  the  physician  to  the  lunatic  asylum.  Cases  of  insanity 
are  not,  numerous,  not  more  than  fogr  or  five  per  year. 

Intemperance  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  crime,  as  far  as 
the  inmates  of  this  prison  are  concerned.  Fully  nine-tenths 
of  the  prisoners  have  been  more  or  less  addicted  to  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors. 

The  keeper  cannot  recall  the  case  of  a  single  convict  who  has 
been  totally  abstinent. 

No  money  is  given  to  a  prisoner  on  his  discharge. 

Except  in  privileged  oases,  strict  silence  among  the  prisoners 
is  enforced.    • 

The  average  length  pf  sentence  is  about  four  months. 

Two  prisoners  have  escaped  duringHhe  year.  One  was  re-cap« 
tured.     They  escaped  while  working  outside. 

Prisoners  are  not  allowed  to  obtain  extras  for  their  own  money. 
They  are  oonfined  to  prison  fare,  exoept  when  on  the  sick  list. 

No  portion  of  the  building  is  appropriated  to  hospital  pur- 
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poses.     In  some  cases  sick  people  are  sent  away  to  the  hospital, 
but  most  generally  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  their  cells. 
The  examiners  are  of  the  opinion  : 

1.  That  the  female  prisoners  are  not  allowed  exercise  enough 
in  the  open  air.  There  ought  to  be  a  prison  yard,  into  which 
they  might  be  permitted  to  exercise  once  or  twice  a  day, 

2.  More  facilities  should  be  afforded  for  bathing,  in  the  case  of 
all  the  prisoners. 

3.  Little  or  nothing  seems  to  be  done  for  the  prisoners  in  the 
way  of  moral  reform.  There  ought  to  be  more  bibles  and  reli- 
gious books ;  also  a  well  selected  library  of  miscellaneous  reading. 

4.  Furthermore,  we  should  be  glad  if  a  short  daily  morning 
service  coyld  be  instituted  in  the  chapel.  It  would  encroach 
very  little  on  the  working  hours,  and  might  have  a  most  healthy 
moral  effect. 

^1  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  DUZER, 

E.  RICHARDSON,  Committee. 


6.  Penitentiary  -ok  Blackwell's  Island.  ^ 

[As  the  hospital  is  the  only  department  of  the  penitentiary  on 
which  the  special  committee  reported  with  any  degree  of  fulness, 
it  was  judged  best  by  the  executive  committee  to  give  only  that 
part  of  the  report  to  the  public] 

Your  committee  visited  the  Island  Hospital,  a  large  •edifice, 
principally  appropriated  to  the  reception  and  treatment  of  the 
class  of  females,  largely  abounding  in  this  city,  and  well  des- 
cribed in  scriptural  language  as  those  **  whose  feet  go  down  to 
death;  whose  steps  take  hold  on  hell." 

The  number  adnfiitted  to  the  hospital  during  the  year  was 
4,429.  Here  are  seen  the  most  frightful  ravages  of  both  body 
and  mind,  the  consequence  of  gross  and  protracted  violations  of 
the  7th  commandment.  Here  is  beheld  a  picture  of  the  dread- 
fully desolating  effects  of  immorality,  which  no  imagination  can 
conceive,  and  of  the  horrible  abyss  into  which  they  plunge  who 
lose  their  every  sense  of  sname  and  every  principle  of  virtue,  in 
the  willful  indulgence  of  illicit  passion. 

The  necessity  for  such  an  institution  is  the  blackest  stain  upon 
the  escutcheon  of  humanity ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
every  inmate  of  this  hospital,  and  hundreds  of  others  similarly 
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affected,  who  do  not  seek  refage  here,  before  yieldiDg  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  treatment,  have  doubtless  contacminated  large  num- 
bers of  the  other  sex ;  some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  direful 
extent  of  this  blood-poisoning,  body-corrupting,  and  soul-destroyr 
ing  disease  in  the  community  at  large  ;  while,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  committee,  the  principle  upon  which  the  inmates  are 
received  into  this  institution,  renders  the  committee  and  the  law 
particeps  criminis^  and  promoters  of  the  very  evil  it  is  supposed 
to  check.  •  . 

In  former  years  the  mode  of  admission  was  principally  by  a 
magistrate's  commitment,  on  confession,  for  a  definite  period,  to 
the  penitentiary  as  vagrants,  and  then  as  sick  persons,  they  were 
transferred  to  the  '^penitentiary  hospital,"  where  they  remained 
under  treatment  until  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  sentence, 
when,  whether  wholly  or  partially  cured,  they  were  discharged 
to  resume  their  horrible  vocation.  It  thus  happened  that  in 
numerous  cases,  probably  a  majority,  with  the  most  loathsome 
and  directly  contagious  disease  still  upon  their  persons,  they  went 
forth  to  ply  their  fearful  trade. 

The  system  is  now  so  far  changed  that  the  odium  of  vagrancy 
or  criminality  no  longer  attaches,  and  t^ese  unfortunate  females 
are  admitted  to  the  city's  care  simply  as  patients,  upon  applica- 
cation  to  the  **  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Correction,"  This 
is,  therefore,  merely  a  **  civic  venereal  hospiial,"  the  patients 
being  under  no  legal  restraint,  and  allowed  to  leave  whenever 
they  think  proper.  They  may,  therefore,  depart  before  being 
cored  of  the  disease,  the  inevitable  'consequence  of  which  is, 
the  contamination  of,  it  may  be,  a  large  number  of  males  by  each 
before  she  again  enters  the  institution. 

It  is  a  striking  commentary  upon  this  mode  of  lifb,  that  the 
"  feet  of  its  followers  early  *  go  down  to  death." '  They  rarely 
live  beyond  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  it  was  noticed  that  few 
of  these  in  the  hospital  confessed  to  more  than  twenty-one  years 
of  age. 

The  full  extent  of  the  destruction  of  health,  and  of  the  deso- 
lation of  individuals  and  families  by  these  short  lived  conveyers 
of  the  worst  of  all  poison,  can  be  known  only^o  the  Omniscient 
One.  But  enough  is  known  from  medical  and  other  testimony, 
to  induce  the  apprehension  that  without  some  police  restraint 
or  interference,  the  foundations  of  society  are  in  danger  of  being 
sapped,  and  of  the  wretchedness  now  felt  in  too  many  families ' 
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becoming  nniversal.  What  course  may  be  the  best  for  the 
arrest  of  this  dire  evil,  is  a  question  for  the  most  astnte  and 
philanthropic  minds  to  consider  and  determine. 

But  the  system  now  practised  by  the  city  authorities  appears 
to  your  committee,  in  the  light  of  a  premium  upon,  rather  than 
a  corrective  or  preventive  of,  the  vice  in  question.  The  pros- 
titute is  allowed  to  follow  her  vocation  without  restraint,  until 
so  muck  diseased  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  her  own  good  to 
go  to  hospital,  (having •continued  at  the  business  of  infectiDg 
others  until  reluctantly  driven  from  it  by  personal  suffering,) 
where,  without  charge,  she  is  admitted  and  treated,  and  in  due 
time  suffered  to  depart,  to  return  to  the  brothel.  The  city  thus 
aids  her  to  pursue  the  devastating  business,  saying  to  her  in 
effect,  **  go  contaminate  all  you  choose,  and  when  sick  come  back 
again  to  us,  and  we  will  relieve  you  and  restore  you  as  soon  as 
possible  to  your  pursuit." 

The  brothel  keepers,  doubtless,  find  this  a  most  convenient 
and  economical  method  of  getting  rid  of  their  victims,  when  their 
condition  is  such  as  no  longer  to  enable  them  to  earn  the  '*  wa- 
ges of  sin,"  and  they  are  ready  to  receive  them  back  when  cured 
by  the  charity  of  this  benevolent  city. 

We  have  said  enough  upon  this  topic  to  convince  every 
thoughful  mind  that  some  radical  reform  is  necessary  in  this 
department  of  **  public  charities,*^  to  prevent  the  further  spread 
of  the  **  social  evil,''  and  thus  save  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the 
many  thousands  of  both  sexes,  who',  every  year,  go  to  early 
graves  from  the  effects  of  this  insidious  and  almost  incurable 
disease. 

JAS.  C.  HOLDEN, 
HENRY  P.  MARSHALL, 
PRANK  W.  BALLARD, 

Committee. 
New  York,  January  5,  1864. 
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EEPORTS  ON  JUVENILE  REFORMATORIES, 
1.  The  Western  House  of  Refuge. 

This  institution,  situated  at  Rochester,  Monroe  county,  was 
visited  and  examined  by  the  undersigned,  in  the  month  of  June 
last. 

The  modea^n  class  of  preventive  and  corrective  institiftions,  of 
which  this  is  one  of  the  largest,  best  managed,  and  most  useful, 
have  ingratiated  themselves  so  thoroughly  in  the  sympathies  and 
good  feeling  of  the  American  public,  and  have  become  so  well 
known  throughout  the  civilized  world  as  of  peculiarly  American 
origin,  that  it  seems  necessary  to  say  little  more  of  this  institu- 
tion, than  that  it  fully  sustains  the  excellent  character  belonging 
to  its  class  generally. 

To  the  State  and  city  of  New  York  belongs  the  credil;  of  hav- 
ing initiated  the  noble  practice  of  separating  juvenile  from 
adult  offenders,  and  erecting  for  the  former  a  distinct  institution, 
in  which,  as  in  a  home,  they  may  be  rescued  from  the  contamina- 
tions of  the  common  jail,  and  instead  of  being  subjected  to  the 
degradations  of  prison  life,  they  may  be  instructed  in  morals, 
school  learning,  and  some  useful  handicraft,  and  thus  be  rescued 
from  the  evil  course,  which  a  commitment  to  prison  would  cer- 
tainly entail. 

The  first  house  of  refuge  was  opened  in  the  city  of  New  York 
on  the  first  of  January,  1825,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Madison 
Park,  in  buildings  -before  occupied  as  a  U.  S.  arsenal.  The 
great  utility  of  the  institution,  not  only  as  a  refuge  from  sorrow 
and  crime,  but  also  as  a  reformatory  and  preventive,  soon 
became  manifest,  and  we  are  now  wholly  spared  the  sad  neces- 
sity, over  which  our  immediate  ancestors  mourned,  of  seeing  the 
hoary  headed  and  the  youthful  criminal  breathing  the  same 
atmosphere,  with  the  certain  contamination  of  the  latter  by  the 
former. 

It  was  therefore,  with  no  ordinary  interest  that  the  institution 
above  named,  the  second  in  this  State,  was  visited.     Here  were 
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found  about  400  youths,  iu  a  capacious,  and  even  elegant  build- 
ing, under  admirable  government  and  discipline,  well  fed  and 
clothed,  receiving  good  school  instruction,  and  taught  various 
useful  trades  and  lessons  of  industry,  to  fit  them  to  act  the  part 
of  good  American  citizens,  as  many  hundreds  of  the  former 
inmates  are  now  doing,  who,  but  for  these  institutions  would 
doubtless  have  become  inmates  of  severe  penal  establishments. 
In  contrast  with  the  method  of  management  pursued  in  some 
other  of  the  largest  penal  institutions  of  this  State,  the  under- 
signed cannot  avoid  an  expression  of  the  gratification  experienced 
at  the  manifest  superiority  exhibited  rn  this  and  other  similar 
institutions.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  political  partizausbip 
here  is  allowed  no  voice,  tjio  only  governing  motives  and  princi- 
ples being  benevolence,  patriotism  and  integrity. 

The  selection  of  the  right  man  for  the  right  place,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  present  superintendent,  his  retention  in  office  since 
the  opening  of  the  institution,  leaving  him  unembarrassed  by  any 
fear  of  removal  as  long  as  his  duties  are  as  faithfully  discharged 
as  heretofore,  is  a  testimony  to  the  virtue  and  independence,  alike 
of  the  board  of  managers  and  the  superintendent ;  an  example 
which  cannot  be' too  strongly  commended  for  adoption  by  State 
and  local  authorities  everywhere,  as  the  true  policy. 

JNO.  H.  GRISCOM, 

New  Yokk,  JVov.  24,  1863.        Commillee  Prison  ^ssociatitm. 


2.  The  Rochester  Truant  Home. 

On  the  30th  day  of  August,  1863,  after  the  close  of  divine  ser- 
vice in  the  Western  House  of  Refuge,  where  I  had  preached  to 
the  delinquent  boys  of  that  institution,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nichols, 
chaplain  of  the  Refuge,  and  myself,  made  a  vrsit  to  the  Rochester 
Truant  Home. 

The  law  under  which  the  Truant  Home  was  organized,*  was 
enacted  by  the  Legislature^  April  12th,  1853.  It  has  seven  sec- 
tions, and  its  provisions,  briefly  stated,  are  as  follows : 

Section  first,  provides  that  if  any  child  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fourteen  shall  be  found  wandering  about  any  city  or  in- 
corporated village,  idle  and  truant,  any  justice  of  the  peace,  on 
complaint  under  oath,  may  require  the  parent,  guardian,  or  mas- 
ter of  said  cliild,  to  enter  into  a  written  engagement,  with  security 
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if  required,  to  restrain  him  from  such  vagrancy.  If  the  child 
has  no  parent,  guardian,  or  master,  or  the  parent,  guardian  or 
master  refuse  or  neglect  to  ^nter  into  the  required  engagement, 
the  magistrate  may  commit  the  child  to  a  reformatory  institu- 
tion, for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  said  section. 

Section  second,  provides  that  for  the  habitual  or  intentional 
violation  of  the  engagement  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  section, 
the  parent  or  guardian  may  be  fined  fifty  dollars,  and  the  child 
must  be  committed  just  as  if  he  were  without  parent  or  guardian. 

Section  third,  requires  that  the  corporate  authorities  of  every 
city  and  incorporated  village  provide  a  suitable  place  for  the 
children  committed  under  this  law,  and  also  that  they  make  pro- 
vision for  the  due  instruction  of  such  children  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  an  English  education,  for  their  employment  in  some 
useful  occupation,  and  for  their  proper  clothing  and  support.  It 
further  provides  that  the  children  so  committed  shall  be  kept  in 
such  place  till  discharged  by  the  commissioners  of  the  almshouse 
or  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  that  they  may  be  bound  out  as  ap- 
prentices by  these  officers  under  certain  specified  restrictions. 

Section  fourth,  provides  that  the  expense  of  supporting  these 
institutions  for  idle  and  truant  children,  shall  be  defrayed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  maintenance  of  public  paupers. 

Section  fifth,  makes  it  the  duty  of  police  officers  and  constables 
to  make  complaint  to  the  proper  magistrate  of  any  cliild  found 
by  them  iii  the  condition  described  in  the  first  section  of  this 
act. 

Section  sixth,  relates  to  the  fees  of  justices,  for  services  per- 
formed under  the  act. 

Section  seventh,  simply  provides  that  the  act  take  e£fect  im- 
mediately on  its  passage. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  law  is  of  a  general  character,  author- 
iziog  any  city  or  incorporated  village  to  establish  an  institution 
for  the  restraint  and  care  of  its  truant  children.  Whether  any 
town  other  than  Bochester  has  availed  itself  of  the  authority 
thus  accorded  to  all  the  incorporated  communities  of  the  State, 
I  know  not ;  but  the  eminent  success  which  has  attended  the 
^'  Bochester  Truant  Home,"  affords  abundant  encouragement  to 
repeat  the  experiment  elsewhere. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  were  over  ^hen  Mr.  Nichols  and  my- 
self arrived,  but  the  superintendent,  summoned  the  boys 
(fifty-seven  in  number,)  to  the  school  room  again.     Barely  have 
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I  seen  a  more  animating  and  gratifying  spectacle  than  that  pre- 
sented by  this  group  of  "  truant"  children,  in  their  new  found 
"home,"  with  their  neat  dresses  and  their  bright,  cheerful,  intel- 
ligent and  happy  faces.  They  sang  several  hymns  Very  sweetly ; 
brief  addresses  were  made  to  them  by  Mr.  Nichols  and  myself, 
and  the  service  was  closed  with  a  short  prayer. 

The  superintendent  of  the  "  home"  is  the  Eev.  T.  Puller,  who 
seemed  to  me  eminently  fitted  to  the  position.  He  is  aided  by 
his  daughter  and  another  lady. 

The  ** Rochester  Truant  Home"  was  established  in  1853,  and 
has,  therefore,  been  ten  years  in  operation.     There  have  been 
three  superintendents  within  that  period.     The  first  was  Mr. 
Moses,  who  remained  in  charge  of  the   institution  only  seven 
months.     The  second  was  Mr.  Samuel  Chipman,- whose  term  of 
service  extended  through  two  years.     The  third  is  the  present 
incumbent  who  has  presided  over  the  **  Home  "  more  than  seven 
years.     After  so  long  an  experience  of  its  working,  and  after 
having  become  so  intimately  acquainted  with  its  adaptedness  to 
benefit  the  delinquents  for  whom  it  was  established,  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  law,  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  a  most  wise  and 
beneficent  one.     And  in  a  letter  received  from  him,  since  my  re- 
turn to  New  Yoi^k,  he  adds :  "  I  can,  with  the  fullest  confidence, 
express  my  belief  in  the  utility  and  importance  of  an  institution 
like  ours,  to  improve  in  all  their  interests  the  class  of  children 
for  whom  il  was  intended.     We  have  now  at  the  Home  57  boys, 
varying  in  age  from  6  to  14.     They  are  in  school  five  hours  per 
day ;  (he  rest  of  the  time  they  are  employed  bn  the  premises,  in 
the  house  or  in  the  shop.     Our  shop  work  is  putting  cane  into 
chair  frames,  a  business  well  adapted  to  our  class  of  boys.    At 
present  prices  their  earnings  amount  to  about  |100  a  month. 
A  duty  or  task  is  given  to  each  boy,  varying  according  to  his 
abiKty  or  experience ;  and  when  that  is  completed,  he  is  at  lib- 
erty to  occupy  the  time  in  any  proper  manner  which  pleases  him 
best,  until  called  to  his  school  duties.     I  may  add  that  our  boys 
generally  improve  rapidly  in  their  studies,  and  give  unquestiona- 
ble evidence  of  good  natural  ability.     They  are  sent  to  the  Homei 
by  the  city  authorities,  on  the  complaint  of  parents  or  guardians, 
or  any  other  person  who  furnishes  sufficient  evidence  of  the  idle- 
ness and  truancy  of  the  boy,  against  whom  the  complaint  is  made. 
In  addition  to  the  income  from  the  boys'  labor,  an  annual  appro- 
priation is  made  by  the  common  council." 
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**  The  gentle,  pure,  regenerative,  redeeming  influences,  continu- 
ally operative  upon  these  boys  at  the  **  Truant  Home,"  are  worthy 
of  all  commendation ;  and  the  institution  which  supplies  them, 
of  universal  ilnitation.  Could  I  hope  that  my  voice  would  have 
any  eflect,  I  would  day  to  all  towns  large  enough  to  support  such 
an  institution,  **  go  and  do  likewise." 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  C.  WINES,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

46  Bible  House,  New  York,  Sept.  IIM,  1863. 
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REPORTS  ON  COUNTY  PRISONS. 
1.  Cayuga  County  Prison. 

The  undersigned  visited  and  examined  the  jail  of  Cayuga 
county,  in  the  city  of  Auburn,  on  the  19th  day  of  June,  1863. 

The  jail  is  a  stone  building  in  the  rear  of  the  court-house 
yard,  corner  of  Genessee  and  Court  streets.  It  is  *I0  feet  by  50 
feet,  and  three  stories  liigh.  The  wall  is  two  and  a  half  feet 
thick.  The  sheriff  and  jailor  reside  in  the  building,  the  dwel- 
ling-house and  jail  being  under  one  roof  The  jail,  which  is  in 
the  east  wing,  is  separated  from  the  sheriff's  residence  only  by  an 
entry.  The  building  stands  separate  and  apart  from  all  others. 
There  are  two  tiers  of  cells  for  the  male  prisoners,  containing 
ten  cells  each,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  corridor  about  six 
feet  wide.  The  cells  are  eight  feet  long  by  four  and  a  half  wide, 
and  each  provided  with  an  iron  bedstead,  seven  feet  by  two. 
Tire  cells  are  secured  by  grated  iron  doors.  One  tier  has  double 
locks,  designed  for  the  more  desperate  prisoners.  The  pit  is  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  corridors.  It  is  closed  by  a  sheet  iron 
door;  is  kept  locked  at  night,  but  is  open  to  the  free  use  of  the 
prisoners  during  the  day.  The  present  condition  of  this  part  of 
the  prison  is  clean  and  sweet ;  the  sheriff  who  entered  upon  his 
duties  on  the  first  day  of  January  last,  having  had  twenty-four 
two  horse  loads  removed  from  it  after  his  accession  to  oflBce. 

The  jail  stands  upon  a  sandy  soil ;  is  separated  from  all  other 
buildings  ;  and  its  situation  is  healthy.  It  has  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  good  pure  water. 

The  apartment  of  the  women  is  immediately  over  that  of  the 
men,  but  in  nowise  connected  therewith,  the  access  to  it  being 
by  a  different  stairway.  The  interior  structure  of  this  apart- 
ment is  of  wood.  The  arrangement  is  similar  to  that  of  the  men, 
except  that  the  cells  here  are  double  the  size,  and  of  course 
fewer  in  number. 

The  apartment  of  the  men  seems  tolerably  secure ;  that  of  the 
women,  being  of  wood  instead  of  stone,  is  less  so.     It  would  bo 
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desirable,  with  reference  to  secaritj  both  against  fire  and  escape, 
to  have  the  wood  work  replaced  by  stone  or  brick. 

The  prieon  is  kept  clean  and  well  whitewashed  ;  and  the  cells 
appear  to  be*free  from  vermin.  Such,  also^  was  the  testimony  of 
the  prisoners. 

The  nnmber  of  prisoners  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  making  the 
examination,  was  seven ;  five  males  and  two  females  ^  one  of  the 
former  being  colored. 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  received  from  Jane  20th,  18€2, 
to  June  loth,  i*"68,  inelusivej  was  331.  The  average  number  of 
prisoners  daring  the  first  seven  months  of  this  period,  was  about 
16 ;  during  the  remaining  five  months,  5  or  6.  The  difference  in 
the  average  before  and  since  January,  waa  explained  on  the 
theory  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  usually  committed 
to  jail,  have  enlisted  and  gone  to  the  war. 

The  following  are  the  commitments  for  the  year : 

Mates.    FeaaalM. 

Arson - *     2 

Assault  and  battery ^ 13 

Burglary , 5 

Counterfeiting.. •.- 7 

Disorderly  conducts 1 

Fraud 1 

Grand  larceny 2 

Habitual  drunkenness... *.  *  f 

Highway  robbery I 

Insanity 1 

Intoxication 47  18 

Petit  larceny 12  9 

Prostitution ^ ... ,  ..  S 

Trespass 1. 1 

Vagrancy 2 

Want  of  bail 10  3 

Robbing  mail 1 

Robbing  post  office * ^  1 

Desertion  from  the  army  ..,. 11 

Wearing  army  clothing  .* »..* 11 


129  •S* 

The  above  table  shows  the  crimes  of   163  prisoners.     The 
remainiDg  168  are  entered  on  the  prison  books  without  specifica* 
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tion  of  the  offence  charged  against  them.  Most  of  these  were 
committed  for  intoxication. 

The  enrtries  in  the  prison  books  are  made  in  snch  a  if  ay  that 
no  information,  or  next  to  none,  is  afforded,  tonching  the  ages, 
education,  nationality,  previous  habits,  Ac,  of  the  prisoners^ 
The  books  are  ruled  with  headings,  which  call  for  a  large  amonnt 
of  information }  but  the  blanks  have  not  been  filled  for  the  last 
six  or  eight  years.  It  is  due  to  the  present  sheriff  and  jailor,  to 
state  that  they  have  been  in  office  only  since  the  commencement 
of  the  current  yeaar.  They  have  kept  the  books,  thns  far,  just 
as  they  found  them  kept  for  many  years  past ;  but  have  proniised 
to  keep  them  hereafter,  according  to  the  printed  headings. 

The  prisoners  have  no  regular  work.  Occasionally  they  are 
employed  in  doing  chores  about  the  house. 

The  expenses  of  the  past  year  have  been  as  follows : 

Medical  attendance $25  00 

Board  and  key  fees 1,921  17 

Washing  and  mending 154  86 

Cleaning  jail 69  00 

Miscellaneous  supplies i 99  04 

Total 12,269  07 


I  failed  to  see  the  physician  employed  for  the  jail,  and  can 
*only  state  that  I  learned,  in  general,  that  the  health  of  the  pri- 
soners has  been  good,  and  that  no  deaths  have  occurred  during 
the  year. 

The  prisoners  have  two  meals  a  day,  viz.,  in  the  morning  and 
between  3  and  4  o^clock,  P.M.  There  is  no  regular  bill  of  fa?e. 
They  eat  at  a  small  table  in  the  corridor  of  the  prison.  The 
bread  furnished  them  is  generally  wheaten,  sometimes  Indian. 
They  have  pea  coffee  in  the  morning  sweetened  with  molasses. 
They  have  meat  at  both  meals,  which  is  fresh  once  or  twice  a 
week.  Their  principal  vegetable  is  potatoes.  Sometimes  they 
have  turnips,  beets  or  cabbage.  They  have  mush  and  milk 
about  once  a  week,  and  soup  once. 

The  prisoners  have  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  for 
drinking  and  washing.  There  is  a  sink  where  they  can  wash  as 
often  as  they  please,  but  there  is  no  means  of  bathing.  The 
underclothing  is  washed  and  changed  weekly. 

The  prisoners  are  provided  with  clothing  when  necessary  at 
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the  expense  of  the  coanty.  Their  bedding  consists  of  cotton 
sheets  and  quilts  of  Kentucky  jean.  It  appears  to  be  sufficient 
in  quantity.     The  sheets  are  washed  every  week. 

The  cells  are  warmed  by  a  large  coal  stove  in  the  men's 
apartment,  and  another  in  the  women's.  They  are  provided 
with  bibles  but  not  with  slates.  Night  tubs  are  used  and 
cleansed  daily.  There  is  no  ventilation  except  through  the 
windows. 

The  only  punishment  employed  is  confinement  in  the  dark 
cells. 

There  is  no  library  in  the  prison,  and  no  provision  for  secular 
instruction. 

Religious  instruction  is  given  every  Sabbath  morning  by  the 
students  of  the  Theological  Seminary  or  other  benevolent  per- 
sons.    Beligious  books  are  also  furnished  by  the  students. 
No  classification  whatever  is  attempted,  as  required  by  law. 
Friends  are  allowed  to*  visit  the  prisoners*    All  letters  written 
or  received  are  subject  to  inspection. 

The  officers  say  that  at  least  four  out  of  every  five  received 
into  this  prison  owe  their  commitment  to  intemperance. 

One  insane  person  was  committed  during  the  year,  but  has 
been  sent  to  the  asylum  for  insane  convicts. 

The  sheriff  of  Cayuga  county  is  James  Mead,  Esq.,  and  the 
jailor  Mr.  Sydney  Hewitt.  These  gentlemen  seemed  to  me  well 
qualified  for  their  places.  They  afforded  every  desirable  facility 
for  my  work.  I  was  permitted  to  converse  freely  with  the  pri- 
soners. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  C.  WINES, 
Corresponding  Secretary, 
46  Bible  House,  New  York,  June  24,  1863. 


2.  Ontario  County  Prison. 

There  is,  properly,  no  report  of  this  prison.  The  gentleman 
appointed  to  visit  it  failed  to  discharge  the  duty  assigned  him. 
As  I  was  passing  through  central  New  York,  I  stopped  at  Cancm- 
daigua,  and  spent,  perhaps,  a  half  hour,  at  the  jail,  on  the  28th 
day  of  August,  1863.     I  find  a  brief  record  of  said  call  in  my 
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joarnal  for  that  day,  and,  in  default  of  anything  else  in  reference 
to  the  jail  of  Ontario  county,  I  transcribe  it  here ; 

Paid  a  brief  visit  to  the  jail  of  Ontario  county,  at  Canandai- 
gua.  I  found  the  sheriff,  Mr.  Munson,  a  very  gentlemanly  and 
humane  person.  He  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome,  and  showed  taie 
through  the  prison  with  much  courtesy.  The  jail  is  an  im- 
provement on  many  of  those  I  have  seen.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
thick  and  high  stone  wall,  and  appears  to  be  quite  secure.  The 
prisoners  are  removed  from  contact  with  the  outside  world.  It 
has  separate  cells  for  the  male  prisoners,  and  they  are  compara- 
tively sweet.  But  there  are  many  drawbacks.  There  is  no 
classification;  no  work;  no  religious  services  on  the  Lord's  day; 
no  reading,  or  very  little,  by  the  prisoners  ;  and,  what  is  worse 
than  all  else,  the  wards  of  the  male  and  female  prisoners  are  so 
situated,  with  respect  to  each  other,  that  the  former  can  walk 
right  up  to  the  door  of  the  latter,  and,  though  they  cannot  see 
each  other,  they  ca"n  converse  together  just  as  freely  as  if  they 
were  in  the  same  room.  Mr.  Munson  feels  that  this  is  all  wrong, 
and  has  had  it  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  as  a  nuisance.  But 
as  yet  nothing  has  been  done  towards  abating  the  said  nuisance. 
There  are,  at  present,  eleven  men  and  six  women  in  the  jail, 
which  is  about  the  average  number. 

E.G.  WINES, 

January  J  1864.  Corresponding  Secretary. 


3.  Wayne  County  Prison. 

The  jail  of  Wayne  county  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Lyons. 
I  visited  and  examined  it  on  Monday,  the  31st  of  August,  1863. 
The  sheriff  is  Mr.  J.  P.  Bennett,  whom  I  found  a  pleasant  and 
obliging  gentleman.  This  jail  is  superior,  in  several  respects, 
to  the  generality  of  our  county  prisons.  The  residence  of  the 
sheriff  is  a  handsome  new  brick  edifice,  thirty-six  feet  square. 
The  jail  is  of  stone,  extends  back  from  the  dwelling,  is  36  feet 
by  24,  is  one  story  high,' and  has  thick  and  substantial  walls.  In 
this  respect,  the  prison  is  secure  enough ;  but  there  are  abundant 
facilities  for  communicating  with  the  outside  world.  The  cells, 
24  in  number,  are  arranged  in  two  tiers,  with  stone  floors  and 
ceiling.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  hall,  eight  feet  wide, 
with  two  grated  windows  on  each  side. 
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The  commitments  daring  the  year  have  been  as  follows : 

Qff«noM.  HalM.    Femftlea. 

Assanlt  and  battery 8 

Breach  of  the  peace ....  7          2 

Disorderly  conduct. .«.. 21         10 

Grand  larceny.. 6 

Insanity - 2 

Malicioas   mischief 1 

Petit  larceny •  9           7 

Vagrancy - 1           1 

Delirium   tremens ..           1 

Bastardy 1 

Burglary  ... 4 

Forgery.. 1 

Indecent  exposure....  ._ ...-- 1 

Intoxication .- .-•  22           7 

Murder.... 1 

Rape 1 

Violation  of  excise  law.. 4 

Prostitution ^ ^ 1 

Total 90         29 

Grand  total,  males  and  females 119 

Number  of  prisoners  at  time  of  examination 7 

Whole  number  during  the  year 119 

Highest  number  at  any  one  time 15 

Average  weekly  number 6J 

J^ativity  of  the  Prifoners :  41  American ;  66  Irish ;  5  Scotch  ; 
4  English  ;  3  Oerman. 

Race':  114  white;  5  black. 

Jlges ;  Under  20,  16  ;  between  20  and  25,  23 ;  between  25  and 
30,  19  ;  between  30  and  35, 14  j  between  35  and  40, 18  ;  between 
40  and  50,  27  ;  over  50,  7. 

Jfumber  times  committed  :  1st  commitment,  9  ;  2d,  21 ;  3d,  8  ; 
4th  and  over,  11 ;  remainder  unknown. 

Education  :  Superior,  3 ;  common  school,  39 ;  can  read  and 
write,  21 ;  can  read  only,  ^4 ;  cannot  read,  24. 

Previous  Habits  :  Habitual  drinkers,  47  ;  occasional  drinkers, 
41;  total  abstinents,  12;  the  remaining  19  would  not  answer, 
and  may  safely  be  set  down  among  the  habitual  drinkers.     How 
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often  those  vho  claimed  to  be  only  occasional  drinkers  isdnlged 
cannot  be  koown ;  most  of  them  probably  pretty  ofteo.  What 
reliaDce  can  be  placed  apon  the  word  of  those  who  declared 
themselves  total  abstineots  is  donbtfnl.  It  is  certainly  8ome> 
what  remarkable  that  the  four  who  were  pat  in  jail  for  violating 
the  liquor  laws  all  claimed  to  bo  of  this  niunber. 
The  prisoners  have  no  occapation  in  this  jail. 
With  the  exception  of  repairs,  which  have  been  bat  slight,  the 
whole  expenses  of  the  prison  average  a  fraction  less  than  $3  per 
week  for  each  prisoner. 

There  has  been  no  death  daring  the  year,  and  no  sickness, 
other  than  slight  colds. 

Salt  pork,  beef,  potatoes  and  bread,  with  co£fee  for  breakfast, 
is  the  usual  fare.  Fresh  beef  is  given  abont  four  times  a  week 
in  winter,  and  oftener  in  summer.  Cabbage  or  beeta  are  served 
to  the  prisoners  twice  a  week  ;  beans,  and  mush  and  milk  occ^ 
sionally.  They  have  two  meals  a  day,  which  they  take  in  their 
cells. 

.  The  prisoners  are  required  to  wash  and  change  linen  onoe  a 
week  (a  rather  moderate  requisition,  as  far  as  washing  is  cod- 
cerned) ;  the  means  of  washing  daily  are  provided.  Soap  and 
towels  are  furnished,  and  water  supplied  twice  %  day.  Sheets 
are  provided  for  the  female  prisoners  and  debtors  only.  The 
blankets  are  washed  once  in  three  weeks.  The  men  shave  weekly. 
Prisoners  furnish  their  own  clothing,  except  shirts ;  but  the 
county  provides  other  garments  in  cases  of  necessity. 

There  are  24  cells,  as  before  stated,  seven  by  four  feet.  They 
are  warmed  by  furnace,  scrubbed  once  in  two  weeks  and  white- 
washed once  in  six  weeks.  There  is  but  one  occupant  to  a  cell 
The  prison  is  provided  with  few  Bibles,  one  for  each  range  of  six 
cells. 

No  punishment  is  used,  except  locking  in  cells.      But  two 
f  this  have  occurred  during  the  year, 
no  prison  library. 

no  restriction  upon  visits,  except  the  presence  of  the 
id  none  upon  correspondence,  except  as  respects  hard 
■e  letters  both  ways  (out  and  in)  are  examined, 
no  chaplain,  and  no  religitms  services.  No  religiouB 
one — have  been  made  during  sheriff  Bennett's  incnm- 
nearly  two  years.  A  religious  paper  is  given  to  the 
reekly. 
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Two  insane  persons  have  been  in  the  prison  within  the  year ; 
one  temporarily,  and'  the  other  is  now  awaiting  trial.  Both  are 
mild  cases.  The  sheriff  judges  •that  seven-eights  of  all  the  com- 
mitments daring  the  last  year  have  been,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, caused  by  the  nse  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Ail  whichvis  respectfully  submitted, 

E.  C.  WINES,  Cou  Sec'y. 

46  Bible.  House,  New  Yoak,  Sept.  1863. 


Suffolk  County  Jail. 
On  the  6th  of  November,  1863,  I  visited  and  examined  the  jail 
of  Suffolk  County,  which  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Riverhead. 

The  commitments  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  date 
of  this  inspection  were  as  follows  : 

Males. 

Assault  and  battery 3 

Assanlt  and  battery  with  intent  to  kill 4 

Breach  of  the  piece 5 

Intoxication 3 

Malicious  mischief 1 

Petit  larceny, • 5 

Vagrancy 1 

Deserters  ..,.    ., •, 5 

Passing  counterfeit  money 2 

Runaway  apprentice 1 

Refusing  to  pay  judgment 1 

Total  males , 31 

Females. 

Arson 1 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 1 

Grand  larceny 1 

Total  females., 3 

Making  an  aggregate  of  only  34  commitments  in  the  county  for 
the  entire  year,  a  fact  which  proclaims  very  clearly  the  virtuous 
and  law-abiding  character  of  the  population. 

The  jail  is  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  court  house,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  covered  passage.    It  stands  on  level  ground, 
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some  distance  from  the  thickly  populated  part  of  the  village, 
though  there  are  a  few  residences  in  the  neighborhood.  The  site 
is  healthy.  * 

The  building  is  of  stone,  in  the  form  of  an  octagqn,  and  120 
feet  in  its  entire  circumference,  from  which  its  diminutive  pro- 
portions are  at  once  apparent.  The  walls  are  two  feet  in  thick- 
ness.. It  is  two  stories  high,  with  a  passage  scarcely  three  feet 
wide  between  the  outer  wall  and  the  cells,  which  gives  the  prison 
a  pinched  appearance,  and  affords  space  but  for  a  moderate  quan- 
tum of  air  for  the  use  of  the  inmates.  There  are  four  cells  in 
each  story,  two  of  which  in  the  upper  story,  as  they  extend  to 
the  outer  wall,  are  nearly  double  the  size  of  the-  other  six.  The 
smaller  cells  will  accommodate  two  prisoners  comfortably,  (three 
are  sometimes  put  in,)  and  the  larger  ones  four.  Each  of  the 
former  has  one  double  iron  bedstead,  and  each  of  the  latter  two. 
The  bedsteads  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  I  should  judge 
could  be  very  easily  picked  to  pieces  by  the  prisoners. 

The  security  of  the  prison  is  by  no  means  perfect.  The  facil- 
ities for  communicating  with  outsiders  are  far  too  great  for  that. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  board  fence,  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  armed 
with  spikes  on  the  top,  surrounding  the  prison  premises  ;  but 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  •scaling  it,  more  particularly  as  a  portion 
of  the  said  fence  has  been  made  to  do  duty  as  an  integral  part  of 
a  shed  belonging  to  a  neighboring  barn.  An  out&ider,  once  in- 
side of  this  fence,  could  readily  pass  up,  by  means  of  a  cord  let 
down  from  the  windows,  food,  liquor,  tools,  &c.,  &c.  Two  pris- 
oners within  the  past  year,  escaped  by  making  false  keys  out  of 
a  tin  pan.  Since  then,  more  secure  locks  have  been  procured, 
and  the  feat  would,  to  say  the  least,  be  somewhat  more  difficult 
of  execution.  These  men  on  making  their  escape,  left  the  fol- 
lowing epistle,  addressed  to  the  jailor,  which,  as  a  prison  curios- 
ity, I  give  verbatim  et  literatim  et  punctuatim.  **  Mr.  Griffin  we 
thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  us  since  we  have  been  here 
and  am  sorry  to  leave  you  without  bidding  you  good  bye  but  the 
circumstances  will  not  admit  of  our  doing  so  those  keys  we  make 
A  present  to  that  Babylon  shark  Hubbs  as  they  will  be  of  no 
more  service  to  us  he  must  excuse  the  finish  of  them  but  they 
answer  every  purpose  our  tools  and  materials  was  very  limited 
it  consisted  of  an  old  tin  pan  A  jack  knife  and  the  stove  wrench 
for  a  hammer  we  now  take  pur  departure  we  bid  you  a  kind  fare- 
well yours  with  respect" 
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These  men  were  retaken  in  New  York,  and  are  now  safely 
housed  at  Sing  Sing. 

The  roof  of  the  jail  is  of  iron,  which  condenses  the  moisture 
in  the  air,  and  in  cold  weather,  the  lower  side  is  covered  with  an 
incrustation  of  ice,  which,  when  warmed  bj  the  sun,  melts  and 
drips  down,  making  the  prison  quite  damp. 

The  cells  in  the  lower  story  are  very  imperfectly  lighted  in  the 
day  time,  and  no  provision  whatever  is  made  for  lighting  them 
at  night.     If  the  prisoner  wants  a  light  in  his  cell,  he  must  pay 
for  it  himself;  otherwise  he  has  to  remain  in  total  darkness  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  longest  winter  nights.     This  seems  to  me  a 
cruel   deprivation.     The  only  provision  for  heating  this  entire 
edifice  is  one  coal  stove  in  the  lower  story,  with  (say)  four  feet 
of  pipe   in  the  upper  story.     In  the  coldest  days  of  winter,  the 
temperature  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  this  prison  must 
be  below  the  freezing  point,  which  is  frightful  to  contemplate. 
The  smaller  cells  have  no  ventilation  that  is  effective ;  the  two 
larger  ones  have,  severally,  two  and  three  windows,  through  which 
pure  air  can  have  ingress.     The  jail  is  whitewashed  twice  a  year, 
the  work  being  done  by  the  prisoners.     Each  cell  is  provided 
with  a  pipe  and  seat  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners  in  meeting  the 
calls  of  nature.     There  are,  however,  no  means  of  carrying  off 
the  faeces,  except  the  rain  that  may  chance  to  fall  upon  the  roof. 
In  a  dry  time,  the  odor  thence  arising  must   be  most  offensive. 
This  might  be  easily  remedied  by  a  tank  placed  in  the  upper  part 
of  the   building,  which  could  be  supf^ied  with  water  from  the 
roof  of  the  court  house,  or,  in  default  of  that  resource,  by  a 
forcing  pump  worked  by  the  prisoners  themselves. 

A  highly  improper  arrangement,  because  in  its  results  it  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  corrupting,  is  that  the  cells  for  th^  women 
are  in  the  same  wards  with  those  for  the  men ;  and  although  they 
may  be  locked  up  in  then*  own  apartment,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  most  unrestrained  intercourse  between  the  sexes  by 
conversation. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  prison  building  of  Suffolk  county,  viewed 
in  its  relation  to  the  true  ends  of  a  prison,  struck  me  as  being 
rather  a  failure  than  otherwise.'  It  presents,  indeed,  outside,  a 
neat  and  tasteful  appearance;  but  within,  it  is  cramped,  ill- 
arranged,  ill  ventiliited,  and  little  adapted  to  the  real  and  appro- 
priate ends  of  such  an  institution ;  in  a  word,  a  narrow,  short- 
sighted -economy  seems  to  have  reigned  in  its  construction. 
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There  was  but  one  prisoner  confined  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  but  two  others  were  brought  in  just  as  I  had  concluded 
the  inspection,  the  first  new  comers  for  nearly  two  months.  The 
whole  number  during  the  year,  that  is,  from  Sept.  6,  1862,  to 
Sept.  6,  1863,  was,  as  before  stated,  34.  The  average  daily 
number  was  stated  by  the  jailor  at  about  8,  but  I  think  there 
must  have  been  an  error  in  his  statement,  as  it  could  hardly  have 
reached  that  figure.  The  small  number  of  commitments  in  this 
county  has  been  already  noticed  as  indicative  of  an  unusually 
high  state  of  morals  in  the  community.  It  is  referred  to  again, 
in  this  connection,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  to  a  fact,  which  is, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  cause  of  so  extraordinary  a  conditioa  of 
things,  viz. :  the  existence,  in  this  county,  for  a  period  of  at  least 
fifteen  years,  of  the  most  active,  wide-awake  temperance  organi- 
zation in  the  whole  country;  an  organization  which  has,  during 
all  that  time,  kept  up  monthly  meetings,  of  great  spirit,  which 
have  been  held  successively  in  all  the  different  localities  in  the 
county. 

As  in  the  other  county  prisons,  the  prisoners  have  nothing  to 
do  here,  except  cleansing  the  jail  and  occasionally  sawing  a  little 
wood.  When  will  our  people  awake  to  the  impolicy  of  keeping 
prisoners  in  entire  idleness  ? 

The  expenses  of  this  prison  are  exceedingly  moderate.  The 
jailor  receives  $1.50  a  week  for  the  board  of  each  inmate,  and  a 
fee  of  thirty-seven  cents  on  receiving  each  prisoner,  and  another 
of  the  same  amount  on  his  discharge.  He  is  allowed  fifty  cents 
a  dozen  for  washing  the  prisoners'  clothes.  The  physician  ren- 
ders his  services  for  $15  per  annum,  and  supplies  his  own  medi- 
cines at  that.  The  entire  cost  of  the  jail  for  the  last  year  was 
but  $1,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  dampness  of  the  prison,  heretofore  noticed, 
it  appears  to  be  healthy.  There  has  not  been  a  death  in  the  jail 
for  four  years.  The  average  number  of  calls  per  year  for  the 
physician's  services  during  the  last  three  years,  has  not  much,  if 
at  all,  exceeded  a  dozen.  The  most  common  complaints  are 
rheumatism  and  dyspepsia.  There  has  not  been  a  case  of  deli- 
rium tremens  for  many  years,  nor  a  case  of  fever  daring  the  six- 
teen years'  incumbency  of  the  present  physician. 

The  inmates  of  the  prison  are  fed  throe  times  a  day,  except 
Sundays,  when  they  have  but  two  meals.  Their  living  is,  as  it 
should  be,  coarse ;  but  it  is  abundant  and  sufficiently  good.  There 
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18  no  stint  as  to  quantity.  Coffee  is  not  provided  as  a  part  of 
the  prison  fare,  but  prisoners  who  choose  to  pay  for  it  can  have 
it  at  three  cents  a  cap. 

Clothing  is  furnished  to  the  prisoners  by  the  county,  when 
necessary;  and  particularly  if  needed  on  their  discharge,  to 
make  them  decent  and  comfortable. 

There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  but  it  has  to  be  carried 
into  the  prison  by  pails.  The  prisoners  are,  nevertheless,  allowed 
all  they  want.  They  are  not  required  to  wash  themselves  daily, 
but  are  left  to  perform  this  operation  when  they  please,  except 
when  they  are  observed  to  be  particularly  dirty.  It  would  be 
better  to  )iave  a  standing  rule,  requiring  them  to  be  always  clean. 
There  is  no  provision  for  bathing  the  whole  person,  except  that 
they  are  allowed  a  tub  in  the  prison,  in  which  they  can  wash 
tiiemselves  all  over  when  they  please.  A  few  do  it  occasionally, 
but  for  the  most  part  such  ablutions  are  neglected.  Soap  is  pro- 
vided for  the  prisoners,  but  not  towels  or  combs.  They  shave 
themselves  once  a  week  with  their  own  razors.  Some  one  or 
more  will  have  razors  which  they  lend  to  the  rest. 

The  beds  are  not  provided  with  sheets.  Blankets  are  the  only 
bed  coverings  used ;  and  of  th^e  they  are  allowed  enough  to 
keep  them  warm.  There  is  no  fixed  time  for  washing  the  blankets, 
but  it  is  done  when  they  need  it ;  that  is,  as  I  suppose,  when 
they  get  to  be  pretty  dirty.  I  would  strongly  advise  that  sheets 
should  be  used ;  first  for  cleanliness,  and  secondly,  for  economy, 
by  saving  the  necessity  of  frequent  washings  of  the  blankets, 
whereby  they  must  be  rapidly  deriorated  and  destroyed. 

No  punishments  are  used  here,  except  locking  in  their  cells  or 
diminishing  their  rations,  and  resort  to  these  is  not  often  required. 
Just  atfd  kind  treatment  generally  secures  obedience. 

No  books,  either  religious  or  secular,  not  even  tracts,  are  pro- 
vided for  the  prisoners  by  the  county,  or  by  private  benevolence. 
The  keeper  occasionally  lends  them  a  newspaper,  and  this  is  the 
extent  of  the  intellectual  pabulum  furnished  to  these  wretched 
men  and  women. 

No  classification  is  possible,  and  of  course  none  is  attempted. 

No  religious  services  are  ever  held  in  the  prison,  and  nobody 
ever  comes  to  converse  with  the  prisoners  on  the  state  of  their 
souls.     There  seems  to  be  a  famine  of  the  word  of  Qod. 

There  have  been  two  insane  prisoners  during  Mr.  Griffin's 

[Assem.  No.  66.]  16 
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incnmbencj  (fonr  years).    One  was  discharged,  and  the  other 
sent  to  the  asylum  at  Utioa. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  O.  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  thoM 
committed  to  this  jail  are  the  direct  result  of  drink,  and  that  a , 
large  proportion  of  the  remainder  are  brought  here  indirectly  by 
the  same  means. 

No  money  is  given  to  the  prisoners  on  their  discharge,  but 
Mr.  Grjffin  sometimes  loans  them  small  sums,  which,  in  every  case 
but  one,  have  been  returned  according  to  promise. 

The  average  length  of  sentences  here  was  stated  by  the  jailot 
to  be  about  three  months,  which,  I  imagine,  is  beyond  the  true 
limit. 

The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  purchase  extras  with  their  own 
money — anything  but  strong  drink. 

They  can  write  and  receive  letters  ad  /tftt/nm,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  inspection.  Some  of  the  prisoners  write  often ;  others, 
seldom  or  never.  Visits  from  friends  are  allowed  all  all  times, 
but  the  interviews  must  be  in  the  presence  of  an  officer. 

Mr.  Osborn,  the  sheriff,  and  Mr.  Griffin,  the  jailor,  afibrded  iM 
every  needed  facility  in  the  examination  of  the  prison,  for  which 
my  thanks  are  given.  , 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

B.  C.  WINES,  Cor.  5ec'y. 

New  Yobk,  Jfovember  7,  1863. 


5.  Queens  County  Pbison. 

I  "  visited,  inspected,  and  examined  "  the  jail  of  Queens  county, 
Long  Island,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1863.  It  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of.  a  farming  region,  called  Hempstead  Plains,  ia  the 
township  of  North  Hempstead,  and  is  remote  from  any  settle- 
ment. The  jail  is  under  the  same  roof  with  the  court  house,  one 
half  of  the  building  being  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  prison. 
Ths  structure  is  of  wood,  and  was  built  in  the  year  1778.  It  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  oldest,  perhaps  the  very  oldest,  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  State  appropriated  to  a  like  use.  The  frame  is  of  the 
massive  and  substantial  kind,  coihmon  at  the  time  of  its  erection* 
The  building  is  60  feet  in  front  by  57  feet  deep,  the  rear  portioa 
of  the  depth  being  of  a  later  erection.  The  prison  has  three 
wards,  one  for  female  prisoners,  one  for  white  males,  and  one  for 
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colored  males.  There  are  three  cells  in  the  female  ward,  ooe  of 
which  is  15  feet^  by  9  feet,  with  two  beds,  and  the  other  two  are 
each  7)  feet  by  9,  having  one  bed  each.  The  ward  for  white 
males  has  two  stories,  with  four  cells  in  each  story,  all  of  the 
same  size — ten  feet  by  six — and  each  furnished  with  one  double 
bed.  The  colored  ward  has  two  cells,  one  12  feet  square,  and 
the  other  10  feet  square.  The  prison  seems  to  be  pretty  secure; 
at  least  there  are  but  few  eseapeR,  and  have  been  none  within  the 
past  year.  The  beds,  which  are  of  oat  straw,  are  all  for  tw<^ 
prisoners.  The  bedsteads  are  of  pine^  and  afford  an  excellent 
harbor  for  vermin,  which,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contraryi 
do  much  abound.  There  is  no  ventilation,  except  through  thi 
grated  windows.  The  air  must  be  very  foul  in  the  morning,  and 
would  be  more  so,  if  the  cells  were  not  scrubLed  and  whit^ 
washed  every  week.  Each  of  the  three  wards  is  heated  to  a 
comfortable  warmth  by  a  coal  stove.     Night  tubs  are  used. 

As  neither  the. sheriff  nor  his  deputy  was  at  the  prison  at  the 
.time  of  my  examination,  and  the  turnkey,  Mr.  George  Curtis,  had 
not  the  books  in  his  possession,  I  am  unable  to  report  the  oom- 
mitments  for  the  year,  or  to  give  other  statistics  which  might  be 
of  value. 

The  number  of  prisoners  at  this  titne  is  28 ;  four  white  women, 
and  one  colored  ;  and  thirteen  white,  and  ten  colored  males.  The 
highest  number  at  any  one  time  during  the  past  year,  is  44  ;  the 
average  number  about  25. 

I  did  not  see  the  physician,  but  learned  in  general  from  the 
jailor  that  the  state  of  the  prison  in  respect  to  health  has  been 
good,  and  that  the  doctor  is  often  not  called  in  for  three  montha 
at  a  time*     No  death  has  occurred  during  the  year. 

The  prisoners  have  two  meals  a  day.  For  breakfast  they  faavi 
bread  and  gravy,  and  coffee  of  the  same  quality  as  that  of  the 
sheriff's  family.  For  dinner,  they  have  fresh  beef  once  a  week 
with  soup ;  mackerel  once  a  week ;  and  salt  pork  the  other  five 
days,  with  different  kinds  of  vegetables — potatoes,  turnips,  cab- 
bages, &c.,  and  bread  without  stint.  The  dinner  was  served  dur- 
ing my  presence,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the 
fare,  from  this  specimen,  good,  wholesome,  and  abundant.  The 
meals  are  taken  in  the  cells.  The  sheriff  receives  $1.81  a  week 
for  boarding  the  prisoners. 

The  prisoners  scrub  and  whitewash  the  prison,  and  wash  their 
own  clothes,  which  is  the  oum  total  of  all  they  have  to  do. 
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The  water  famished  to  the  priBoners  is  all  carried  into  the 
prison  bj  pails,  but  they  have  as  much  as  they  want.  They  are 
required  to  wash  hands'  and  face  daily,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
keeper  stands  over  them,  and  makes  them  do  it.  They  are  also 
required  to  wash  their  whole  person  every  Friday,  and  to  this 
end  each  prisoner  is  furnished  with  a  tub,  which  holds  several 
gallons.  They  are  supplied  with  soap  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  but  not  with  towels  or  combs.  There  are  no  sheets  for 
the  beds,  only  blankets.  One  blanket,  usually,  is  washed  for 
each  bed  weekly.  I  would  recommend  the  use  of  sheets,  both 
for  cleanliness  and  economy ;  and,  on  this  subject,  refer  to  what 
I  said  in  my  report  on  Suffolk  county  jail.  The  prisoners  are 
required  to  shave  themselves  every  Sunday,  and  for  this  purpose 
are  furnished  with  razors  belonging  to  the  prison.  They  cut 
each  other's  hair  as  often  as  they  choose,  keeping  it  0u£Bciently 
short.  Their  under  clothing  is  washed  every  week.  The  county 
supplies  clothes  to  prisoners  when  it  is  needed. 

No  prisoner  has  been  punished  during  the  past  year.  The  only 
punishments  employed,  are  confiueocent  in  their  cells  and  a  diet 
of  bread  and  water. 

There  is  not  a  book  of  any  kind  in  the  prison  for  the  use  of 
the  inmates — not  a  Bible,  hymn  book,  tract,  slate,  or  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  although  the  statute  requires  that  each  cell  should 
be  provided  with  a  Bible  and  slate.  The  prisoners  have  abso- 
lutely no  resource  but  cards,  when  they  can  smuggle  them  in,  and 
the  rehearsal  of  their  deeds  of  villany.  This  is  truly  a  sad  state 
of  things,  and  a  remedy  ought  to  be  applied  at  once  by  the  county 
supervisors ;  or,  if  not  by  them,  then  by  private  benevolence. 

Two  thirds,  at  the  least,  of  all  the  inmates  of  this  jail  are 
brought  here,  directly  through  the  influence  of  strong  drink. 

There  is  in  this  prison  (what  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the  county 
prisons  of  this  State,  though  expressly  required  by  law)  a  slight 
attempt  at  classification.  The  white  men  and  colored  men  are 
confined  in  separate  wards ;  and  the  colored  men  are  again  sub- 
divided into  two  groups — those  put  in  for  slight  offences,  and 
those  imprisoned  for  crimes  of  a  graver  character. 

There  is'  no  restriction  upon  the  correspondence  of  prisoners 
nor  upon  the  visits  paid  them  by  friends,  except  inspection  of  the 
letters  in  the  one  case,  and  the  presence  of  an  officer  in  the 
other.     Some  write  often ;  some  not  at  all. 

There  are  no  religious  services  for  the  prisoners  whatever,  and 
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it  18  rare  that  any  one  calls  to  speak  with  them  on  their  religious 
interests. 

One  insane  woman  has  been  in  the  prison  for  a  short  time,  sent 
here  merely  for  safe  keeping.  She  was  soon  removed  to  an 
insane  asylum. 

No  money  is  given  to  prisoners  on  their  discharge.  The  aver- 
age term  of  sentence  here  is  about  40  days;  the  extreme  limits 
being  10  days  in  one  direction  and  6  months  in  the  other. 

Prisoners  are  allowed  to  obtain  extras  in  food  and  drink  (ex^ 
cept  strong  drink)  with  their  own  money. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

E.  C.  WINES,  Cor.  Sec'y. 
New  Yoax,  JTav.  9,  1863. 


6.  Onondaga  County  Prison. 

I  visited  and  inspected  this  prison,  Nov.  14, 1863.  As  the  jail 
is  in  the  same  building  and  under  the  same  oflScers  as  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  very  much  that  has  been  said  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  penitentiary,  is  applicable  to  those  in  the  jail,  no  extended 
report  of  this  examination  is  necessary. 

The  number  of  commitments  during  the  last  year  is  181.  N6 
bformation  is  afforded  by  the  records,  except  the  crimes  charged, 
and  the  sex  of  the  persons  arrested.     These  are  as  follows  : 

MalM.    Frauhltf. 

Arson • *... ^..-.  1 

Assault  and  battery 10 

do     with  intent  to  kill 13 

do       do      do    to  ravish 1 

Attempt  to  break  jail 1 3 

Bastardy 1 

Breach  of  peace ••.-- 6  .. 

Burglary .. 19  1 

Counterfeiting 6 

Embezzlement 1 

False  pretence ..•...••. -...-•  1 

Forgery 20 

Grand  larceny 20  S 

Intoxication .  ...-..-... •. :.-.  3 

Malicious  trespass *.-.•• ••- 8 

Perjury I.^. 2 
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Malef.     FwmaXm. 

Petit  larceny 8  . 

Bape 3 

Bobbery 9 

Yiolating  excise  laws 1 

Witnesses .  3  3 

Damages  and  costs : .  8 

Deserters 25 

Riot 1  1 

Taking  another's  letter  out  of  post  office  ••..••.  1 

Recapitulation. 

Crimes  against  persons * 36 

do         do       property 93 

do         do       the  Government 25 

Doubtful,  or  falling  under  neither  designation 27 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  n>y  \\B\i  was 
^  ;  highest  number  at  any  one  time,  27  ;  average  daily  number, 
10  to  12;  whole  number,  18h  The  prisoners  have  no  employ- 
ment whatever.  They  are  kept  in  separate  cells,  and  not  allowed 
to  communicate  at  all  with  each  other.  They  are  let  out  of  their 
cells^an  hour  or  so  each  day  for  exercise. 

No  account  of  the  jail  expenses  is  kept  separate  from  that  of 
the  penitentiary. 

There  has  been  no  death  in  the  jail  durhig  the  past  year.  The 
health  of  the  prisoners  is  good,  with  the  exception  of  venereal. 
Almost  all  are  suffering  from  this,  when  received. 

The  jail  prisoners  are  fed  three  times  ^  day,  and  have  the 
same  rations  as  the  convicts  in  the  penitentiary.  They  can  have 
the  same  fare  as  the  family  by  paying  $1.75  per  week  of  their 
own  money. 

They  are  furnished  with  abundance  of  water  and  soap,  and  are 
furnished  with  coarse  towels,  and  coarse  and  fine  combs.  They 
are  required  to  wash  hands  and  face  each  morning,  and  jthe  whole 
person  once  a  week.  They  have  clean  sheets  and  shirts  every 
Sunday.  The  straw  iu  their  beds  is  changed  four  times  a  year, 
and  all  the  bedding  washed  as  often.  They  are  shaved  weekly, 
and  have  their  hair  cut  whenever  they  desire  it,  or  when  it  be- 
comes too  long. 

The  prisoners  wear  their  own  clothes,  but  have  shirts  loaned 
to  them,  if  their  own  wardrobe  is  deficient  in  that  article.     The 
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county  proyides  them  with  other  clothing  also,  when  it  becomeB 
absolutely  necessary. 

They  are  punished  for  a  violation  of  prison  rnles  the  same  as 
the  penitentiary  convicts,  with  shower-bath,  yoke  and  buck. 
They  have  likewise  the  same  use  of  the  prison  library,  and  read  a 
good  deal.  Also  the  same  facilities  of  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment— church,  sabbath  school,  bible  in  their  cells,  tracts,  Ac. 

Liquor  and  bad  women  are  the  most  active  immediate  causes 
of  crime.    Nine-tenths  letre  represented  as  intemperate. 

They  oan  write  letters  to  friends,  ad  libiium^  subject  to  inspec- 
tion, and  receive  visits  from  them  without  stint,  in  the. presence 
of  an  officer. 

There  have  been  no^escapes  during  the  year.  One  attempt  was 
made,  a  very  foolhardy  one,  but  without  success.  The  prisoner 
was  in  the  office,  the  assistant  superintendent;  being  present,  and 
jumped  out  of  the  window,  thinking  to  effect  his  escape  by  out- 
runinng  all  pitrsuers.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  speedily 
captured. 

No  money  is  given  to  prisoners  on  their  discharge. 

There  has  been  no  insane  inmate  of  the  jail  during  the  year. 

This  jail  is  merely  a  hoiise  of  detention,  and  yet  the  average 
length  of  time  the  prisoners  remain  in  it  is  said  to  be  from  40  to 
50  days.  It  would  seem  that  imprisonment  while  merely  await- 
ing trial  ought  not  to  be  so  long. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  C.  WINES,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

Watebloo,  JVbv.  14,  1863. 


4.  Sekeca  County  Prison  at  Wateri^oo. 

Seneca  county,  consisting  of  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  territory, 
lying  between  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes,  is  a  half  shire.  It  has 
two  jury  districts,  two  court-houses,  and  two  jails.  One  of  the 
said  jails  is  at  Waterloo  in  the  northern  part,  and  the  other  at 
Ovid  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

I  visited,  inspected  and  examined  the  jail  at  Waterloo,  on 
Monday,  Nov.  16th,  1863,  and  herewith  report  the  results  of 
said  investi^tion. 

The  jail  is  under  the  same  roof  with  the  Qpurt-house.  There 
is  a  male  ward,  with  five  cells,  each  twelve  by  six  feet,  and  pro- 
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Tided  with  two  single  beds.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hsU| 
there  is  a  room  for  female  prisoners.  •  The  prison  accommod»< 
tions  here  are  very  limited  and  very  poor,  in  fact  among  the 
worst  I  have  seen  anywhere  in  the  State.  A  new  building  is 
sadly  needed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  proper  county  sa* 
thorities  will  soon  see  it  in  that  light.  The  prison  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  quite  insecure,  though  the  sheriff,  Abraham 
Slauson,  Esq.,  infontaed  me  that  no  escapes  had  been  effected 
during  the  two  years  of  his  incumbency.  This  result  must  be 
due  either  to  the  vigilance  of  the  sheriff,  or  the  good  nature 
of  the  prisoners,  or  both  together ;  ceriainly  not  to  the  strength 
of  the  prison  walls. 

The  commitment  book  shows  only  the  crimes  charged  and  the 
sex.  There  have  been  committed  to  this  prison  during  the  year 
preceding  the  present  date  as  follows  :    For 

Assault  and  battery ^..  34  7 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 1  0 

Breach  of  the  peace 1  0 

Burglary 3  0 

Disorderly  conduct 4  6 

Grand  larceny 1  0 

Petit  larceny.. 27  9 

False  pretences 1 ^.  2  6 

Furnishing  liquor  to  prisoners 1  0 

Intoxication , 172  20 

Malicious  mischief.. 4  0 

Murder 4  2 

On  body  execution 10  0 

Passing  counterfeit  money... 9  0 

Perjury •••..•.....^ .  1  0 

Rape 1  0 

Trespass  on  public  property 5  0 

Vagrancy .  21  2 

Total  commitments... 313  64 

The  number  of  prisoners  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  six  (males 
four,  females  two).  Whole  number  during  the  year  immediately 
preceding,  367.  Highest  number  at  any  one  time,  14.  Average 
daily  number  (say),  six  to  eight. 

As  in  Che  other  county  prisons,  the  prisoners  have  no  occupa- 
tion whatever. 
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The  countj  allows  to  the  sberifT  |2.'Z6  per  week  for  the  board 
of  each  prisoner.  The  phyBician  is  paid  for  each  visit,  and  yet 
his  annual  fees  do  not  amoniit  to  more  than  |16  to  |20.  Thia 
obowa  that  the  health  of  the  prison  is  remarkably  good.  No 
dealh  has  occurred  since  Mr.  Slanaon  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
sheriff  two  years  ago. 

The  fare  of  the  prisoners  is  abundant  and  good ;  in  fact,  too 
mach  so  for  men  who  do  not  work.  They  have  meat,  bread,  cof- 
fee, and  potatoes  or  other  vegetables  for  breakfast  and  dinner, 
and  mush  and  milk  for  sapper. 

Water  has  to  be  carried,  in  for  the  prisoners,  but  they  have  an 
ample  supply.  They  are  required  to  wash  daily,  and  on  Sunday 
to  wash  the  whole  person  in  tubs  filled  with  tepid  water.  Soap, 
towels  and  combs  are  provided  by  the  county.  The  straw  in  the 
prisoners'  beds  is  changed  as  often  as  once  a  month.  The  sbaeta 
are  washed  weekly,  the  woolen  blankets  in  the  spring  and  fall, 
and  the  ticks,  of  which  there  is  a  double  set,  as  often  as  the 
straw  ia  changed. 

The  prisoners  wear  their  own  clothing,  with  the  exception  of. 
shirts.  When  a  prisoner  is  received,  fae  is  first  thoroughly 
washed,  sometimes  being  taken  to  the  barn  for  this  purpose,  that 
the  operation  may  be  more  effectively  performed  ;  bis  own  shirt 
taken  away  from  him,  washed,  and  kept  safely  against  his  release ; 
and  a  shirt  belonging  to  the  prison  furnished  him.  When  other 
clothing  is  needed,  it  is  furnished  at  the  expe '  *' *• — '~ 

The  number  and  dimensions  of  the  cells  I 
stated.  There  is  but  one  bible  in  the  priK 
whereas  the  law  requires  that  each  cell  shall 
both.  To  my  qnestion,  whether  the  cells  n 
vermin,  the' sheriff  replied  with  emphasis,  " 
bed-bugs  at  times."  Indeed,  it  could  not  wel 
the  bedding  is  old,  and  the  partitions  of  the  c 
any  amount  of  cracks  and  hiding  places  for 
lures.  The  sheriff  remarked  that  he  found  i 
mixed  with  whitewash,  and  well  rubbed  into  tt 
effective  defence  against  them.  Though  the  6 
ball  in  front  of  the  cells  had  been  scrubbed,  a 
Saturday  preceding,  it  had  a  dirty,  disgusting  1 
ventilation,  and  but  little  light  in  the  cells.  N 
but  they  are  not  emptied  -every  day,  which,  I 
ran  game  nt. 
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Ko  pQnishmentfl'are  ever  ettiployed,  except  locking  tbe  prisoner 
up  in  his  cell.  The  sheriff  said  that  he  foc^nd  kindness  the  most 
eflfectivo  instruinent  of  discipline.  Tiie  prisoners  spoke  to  me 
(in  his  absence)  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  treatment  of  them. 

No  books  are  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  at  the 
public  expense,  but  Mr.  Slauson  furnishes  them  with  papers  and 
lends  them  his  own  books  when  they  desire  to  read.  No  classi- 
fication is  or  can  be  attempted. 

The  prisoners  write  letters  or  receive  the  visits  of  friends, 
without  other  restriction  than  the  reading  of  their  correspond- 
ence by  the  prison  authorities,  and  the  presence  of  an  officer 
daring  their  interviews  with  friends. 

There  are  no  religious  services  on  the  Sabbath,  and  no  minis* 
ters  or  pious  laynien  visit  the  prisoners,  either  on  Sabbath  or 
week  days,  to  speak  to  them  about  their  souls,  and  to  distribute 
tracts  and  good  books  for  the  promotion  of  their  spiritual  inter* 
ests.  The  sheriff  said  that  he  would  like  to  have  efforts  of  this 
kind  made  amo*ng  the  inmates  of  the  prison,  but  the  sinmie  and 
naked  fact  is,  they  are  not  made. 

As  to  the  causes  of  crime,  it  is  here  the  old  story  over  ag^ain— 
.drink,  idleness,  ignorance,  bad  company,  lewd  women,  &c.,  &c. 
A  very  large  portion  of  those  arrested,  it  is  said,  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  More  than  half  the  commitments  to  this  jail 
are  made  for  intoxication ;  and  three-fourths  of  the  remaining 
offences  charged  are  such  as  were  undoubtedly  caused  directly 
by  liquor, — assault,  murder,  breach  of  peace,  disorderly  conduct, 
malicious  mischief,  vagrancy,  and  the  like.  It  would  be  safe  to 
set  down  seven-eighths  of  all  the  commitals  to  this  jail  as  the 
direct  result  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

No  money  is  given  to  prisoners  on  their  dischar^.  All  who 
are  sentenced  for  ninety  days  and  over  are  sent  to  the  Monroe 
county  workhouse,  at  Rochester.  A  third  arrest  for  drunkenness 
here  invariably  sends  the  offender  to  the  said  workhouse. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  C.  WINES, 
Corresponding  Secretary* 

Waterloo,  Jfovember  16,  1863. 
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'   8.  Seneca  County  Prison  at  Ovid. 

I  examined   the  jail   in   the   sonth  jury  district   of  Seneca 

county,  situated  in  the  village  of  Ovid,  on  the  17th  day  of 
November,  1863. 

The  commitments  for  the  past  year  have  been  as  follows : 

Mftles.     Females. 

Assault  and  battery , 1  0 

Breach  of  peace 1  0 

Keeping  disorderly  house.. 0  2 

Grand  larceny ^ 1  0 

Idiot 1  0 

Intoxication  (on  regular  warrant). 5  0 

do  -(for  one  or  two  days  till  sober)     18  0 

Rape 1  0 

Seduction 1  0 

Bastardy 1  0 

Burglary 3  0 

Fflse  pretence 2  0 

Insanity .       1  0 

Petit  larceny 1  0 

Malicious   mischief.. , 3  0 

Perjury 1  0    . 

Robbery 1  0 

Violation  of  excise  laws i...,       1  0 


■ 


43  2 


.  Number  of  prisoners  at  time  for  examination* 2 

Whole  number  during  the  year  immediately  preceding 45 

^  Highest  number  at  anyone  time.. 1 

Average  daily  (about).... . 1 

The  above  exhibit  indicates  a  high  degree  of  virtue  and  obe- 
dience to  law  in  the  community  from  which  this  prison  draws  its 
inmates.  The  territory  embraced  in  this  jury  district  is  about 
equal  in  extent  to  that  included  in  the  northern  district,  each 
comprehending  five  townships.  Yet  the  northern  district  shows 
367  committals  against  45  in  the  southern  district.  This  is  an 
enormous  difference.      By  what  is  the  disparity  caused  ?    the 

answer  is :  1.  The  larger  population  of  the  northern  district,  for, 

,     * 

*  Both  femalM^  and  the  only  onei  oommitted  daring  the  year. 
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although  the  territorial  limits  of  the  two  sections  are  about 
equal,  the  north  district  contains  two  towns,  Seneca  Falls  and 
Waterloo,  which,  together  have  a  population  of  10,000  to  12,000 
souls.  2.  These  are,  largely,  manufacturing  towns,  and  contaioi 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  an  immense  foreign  population, — 
Irish  and  German.  3.  Vast  thoroughfares  centre  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  which  attract  a  large  and  for  the  most  part 
bad  floating  population — the  outlets  of  two  large  lakes,  the 
Cayuga  and  the  Seneca,  the  Seneca  canal,  which  connects  these 
lakes  with  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  New  York  Central  railroad. 
These  causes  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  proportion  of  crime  in  the  two  sections  of  the  county. 

The  jail  at  Ovid  is  like  that  at  Waterloo,  in  the  court  house. 
It  has  a  male  and  a  female  department.     The  former  is  in  the 
basement,  and  has  three  cells  seven  by  five  feet.     At  the  time  of 
my  visit  it  was  in  a  horribly  filthy  condition,  which  the  deputy 
sheriff  explained  and  apologized  for  by  saying  that  an  idiot, 
placed  there  for  safe  keeping  for  a  season,  had  been  t\^e  last 
occupant,  and  there  is  not  at  present,  nor  has  there  been  for  the 
last  two  or  three  months,  a  single  male  prisoner  in  the  jail. 
This  explanation  is   hardly  satisfactory,  since,  as  soon  as  the 
wretched  idiot  had  been  removed,  the  apartment  should  have 
had   a  thorough  cleaning.     The  male  part  of  the  prison  is  so 
damp,  being  to  such  an  extent  underground,  that  it  is  hardly  fit 
for  human  habitation.    Whenever  it  is  occupied,  in  summer  as  well 
as  winter,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  a  fire  in  it.     For  this  reason, 
it  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  use  it, 
since,  as  there  are  seldom  any  women  in  the  prison,  the  men  are,  - 
for  the  most  part,  placed  in  the  female  department.     This  is  one 
large  room,  eighteen  feet  square.    *  • 

The  prisoners  here,  as  elsewhere  in  our  jails,  are  entirely  un* 
occupied. 

The  weekly  allowance  for  board,  per  capita,  is  $2.75. 

With  an  average  of  one  prisoner  in  the  jail,  the  amount  of 
sickness  cannot  be  great,  and  as  the  subterranean  portion  of  the 
prison  rarely  has  any  denizens,  1  suppose  the  prison  may  be 
fairly  set  down  as  healthy.  The  two  women  now  in  the  jail, 
whose  residence  within  its  walls  has  reached  but  the  fifteenth 
day,  have  given  the  doctor  more  employment  than  he  had  for  a 
whole  yenr  before.  These  women  >vere  keepers  of  houses  of  ill* 
fame. 
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The  prisoners  have  three  meals  a  day,  and  generally  the  same 
food  as  the  sheriff's  family.  The  women  eat  at  the  same  table  as 
the  family  after  they  have  finished  their  repast,  and  sometimes  the 
men,  whctn  it  is  felt  that  tliey  will  not  atteinpt  to  escape  ;  bat 
generally  male  prisoners  have  their  meals  sent  to  their  ward. 

Persons  arrested  usually  come  to  the  jail  in  a  very  filthy  con- 
dition. It  is  exacted  that  they  wash  their  hands  and  face  daily, 
but  there  is  no  means  of  washing  the  whole  person,  though  this, 
indeed,  might  be  done  in  tubs,  as  in  fact  it  is  in  several  jails — 
such  thorough  cleansing  of  the  whole  person  is  not  required 
here.  Soap,  towels,  combs  and  razors  are  provided  by  the 
county  for  the  use  of  the  prison  in.mates.  The  straw  in  the 
beds  is  changed  and  the  ticking  washed  as  often  as  four  times  a 
year.  The  sheets  are  washed  weekly  and  the  blankets  as  often 
as  necessary,  sometimes  with  everj^  change  of  prisoner.  They 
have  a  change  of  undergarments  once  a  week,  and  the  county 
supplies  clothing  when  it  is  necessary.  The  cells  are  white- 
washed commonly  once  a  month.  Night  tubs  are  used  and 
emptied  each  morning. 

No  punishments,  properly  so  called,  have  been  found  neces- 
sary. Frequently,  however,  persons  brought  into  the  prison  in 
a  state  of  intoxication  have  to  be  locked  up  in  their  cells  till 
they  become  sober,  and  in  one  instance  the  drunken  man  had  to 
be  chained  till  the  madness  subsided. 

Each  ward  of  the  prison  is  provided  with  a  bible,  but  no  other 
books  of  whatever  kind.  The  sheriff  often  loans  his  own  books 
when  there  are  prisoners  who  desire  to  read. 

Nine-tenths  at  least  of  the  inmates  of  this  prison  are  said  to 
owe  their  imprisonment  directly  to  drink. 

Letters  may  be  written  anid  visits  received  to  any  desired 
extent  under  the  usnal  restrictions. 

Nobody  visits  the  prisoners  to  talk  with  them  about  their  souls. 

There  has  been  one  case  of  insanity  tind  one  of  idiocy,  but  in 
both  instances  the  wretched  beings  were  lodged  in  jail  for  safe 
keeping  for  a  brief  space  only. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  convicted  here  are  sentenced  either  to 
ten  days  or  to  ninety  days  and  over.  In  the  latter  case  they 
are  taken  immediately  to  the  Rochester  Penitentiary. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  C.  WINES,  Cor.  Sec. 

Ovm,  Jfovember  17,  1863. 
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9.  Yates  County  Paisoif. 

This  jail  is  situated  in  the  beautiful  and  thriving  village  of 
Penn  Tan.  I  visited  and  inspected  it  on  Tuesday  the  I7t^  day 
of  November,  1862.  The  commitments  during  the  year  were 
128,  for  the  following  offences,  as  charged  in  the  warrants  of 
arrest : 

Males.      Femalei. 

Arson 0  1 

Assault  and  battery 10  0 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 1  0 

Breach  of  the  peace 4  6 

Deserters , 1  0 

Disorderly  conduct. 0  2 

False  pretences : 1  0 

Keeping  house  of  ill-faine 0  3 

Insanity ^ 1  0 

Intoxication ^ 63  2 

Malicious  mischief 1  0 

Murder 1  0       ' 

Perjury 3  0 

Petit  larceny 14  1 

Passing  counterfeit  money 3  0 

Seduction 1  0 

Vagrancy ,. .  3  0 

113         15 

The  court  house  and  jail  occupy  a  fine  lot  containing  two 
acres  of  ground,  running  from  M^in  to  Liberty  street,  with 
Court  street  on  the  north  side.  The  same  building  contains  the 
residence  of  the  sheriff,  at  present  Mr.  John  Underwood,  and  the 
jail.  It  is  of  stone,  stuccoed  with  water  lime  cement,  is  forty 
feet  front  by  sixty  feet  deep,  and  with  its  ample  yard  and  gar- 
den presents  quite  a  handsome  and  attractive  appearance.  It 
was  erected  in  1857,  and  is  therefore  nearly  new.  The  cost  was 
over.  111,000,  which  should  have  put  up  a  first  class  building 
of  the  dimensions  named.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  character 
of  this  structure.  On  the  contrary  it  is  very  imperfectly  con* 
structed  every  way.  The  old  jail  had  been  burnea  down,  and 
the  burnt  stones  were  used  as  far  as  they  would  go  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new.     The  consequence  is,. the  walls  can  be  dug 
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tbrongk  in  half  an  hour  witb^nt  the  least  difficultj.  The  iron 
bars  in  the  windows  are  mnch  too  small,  and  can  be  readily 
sawed  off  or  twisted  ont  of  place.  One  man  escaped  hy  the  lat* 
ter  process.  It  should  be  stated  that  on  one  side  a  strong  addir 
tional  grating  has  been  put  to  tb^  windows,  which  makes  them 
perfectly  secure.  Tb6  front  half  of  tbe  building  is  used  by  the 
sheriflf,  and  makes  a  commodious  and  comfortable  residence. 
The  rear  portion  is  appropriated  to  prison  uses.  There  are 
three  tiers  of  cells,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  hall  suffi- 
ciently spacious.  On  the  other  side  the  wall  of  the  jail  forms 
also  the  wall  of  the  cells.  These  ceHs  cannot  be  used  on  ac- 
count  of  the  extreme  insecurity  of  the  wall,  owing  to  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  bo  dug  through.  The  upper  tier  is  appro* 
priated  to  female  prisoners,  the  other  two  to  males.  There  are 
twelve  single  cells,  ten  feet  by  four,  in  the  male  ward,  and  two 
double  cells  ten  feet  squarg.  In  the  female  ward  there  are  two 
double  cells  ten  feet  square,  and  a  ^ood  sized  room.  A  most 
objectionable  arrangement  is  that  the  men  can  go  to  the  door  of 
*  the  women's  apartment,  which  said  door  has  quite  a  large  hole 
in  it,  and  see  and. converse  with  them  ad  libitum. 

There  is  a  little  attempt  at  artiGcial  ventilation,  but  it  is  of 
no  account.  The  windows  of  the  hall,  however,  being  hung  om 
pulleys,  are  let  down  from  the  top  several  inches  eyery  night, 
even  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  prisoners  are  furnished  at 
night  w^h  the  light  of  candles.  The  jail  is  heated  by  two  wood 
stoves.  Tie  cells  are  whitewashed  three  or  four  times  a  y^ar, 
and  mopped  once  a  week  or  oftener.  They  are  at  times  some!* 
what  infested  with  bed-bugs,  but  never  with  lice.  Night  tubs 
are  used,  which  are  emptied  daily. 

There  is  not  a  bible  nor  a  slate  in  the  prison,  though  these  are 
required  by  law  to  be  placed  in  every  cell.  No  books  of  any 
kind  are  provided  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners,  but  newspapers 
and  books  are  sometimes  loaned  to  those  who  desire  them.  It 
is  stated  that  nearly  or  quite  a  third  of  those  committed  here 
cannot  read. 

The  number  of  prisoners  at  the  time  of  making  the  examination 
was  seven,  all  males ;  greatest  number  at  any  one  time,  nine ; 
whole  number  during  the  preceding  year,  as  already  stated,  onf 
hundred  and  twenty -eight ;  daily  avesage,  about  four. 

The  prisoners  have  no  employment  of  any  kind.  An  allowance 
is  made  to  the  sheriff  of  $2.75  for  the  board  of  each  per  week. 
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The  health  of  the  prison  is  reported  as  remarkably  good.  No 
death  has  occurred  daring  the  year,  and  the  physician  has  been 
called  in  bat  twice  since  spring.  He  bas  not  made  a  visit 
within  the  last  four  months. 

The  prisoner^  ar€(  fed  three  jbimes  daily,  except  Sunday.  Ex- 
cept coffee,  which  is  not  famished  to  them,  they  live  very  much 
the  same  as  the  Sheriff's  family,  having  meal,  bread  and  potatoes 
or  other  vegetables,  morning,  noon  and  night,  and  that  withoat 
stint.  Sometimes,  when  milk  is  plenty,  mush  and  milk  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  third  meal.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
dietary  of  this  prison  is,  tbftt  it  is  too  generous  and  hearty  for 
prisoners  who  do  not  work.  They  take  their  meals  at  a  table  in 
the  hall. 

The  prisoners  seem  to  be  well  supplied  with  water,  both  for 
washing  and  drinking.  There  is  no  provision  for  bathing  or 
washing  the  entire  person,  and  the  jnatter  of  daily  ablution  is 
left  optional  with  them.  They  are  provided  with  soap,  towels 
and  coarse  combs,  also  with  a  razor^  with  which  they  shave  them- 
selves once  a  week,  or  oftener  if  they  like.  Their  beds  are  pro- 
vided with  sheets,  which  are  washed  every  week,  and  the  blan- 
kets twice  a;  year.  There  is  no  fixed  time  for  changing  the  straw 
in  the  beds,  but  it  is  done  from  two  to  four  times  annually.  Pris- 
oners are  furnished  with  a  change  of  shirts  by  the  county,  of 
which  they  have  clean  ones  weekly.  They  are  also  provided  with 
plain  cheap  clothing  when  necessary. 

No  punishments  are  ever  inflicted  on  prisoners,  except  locking 
in  their  cells.  The  means  are  provided  for  chaining  them  to  one 
spot,  but  this  has  not  been  found  necessary,  at  least  by  Mr. 
Underwood. 

The  sheriff  states  it  as  his  opinion,  that  th^  crimes  of  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  persons  who  come  to  this  jail  as  prisoners,  are 
due  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages. 

There  is  no  classification  of  prisoners  here,  as  required  by  law, 
as,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  not  in  any  of  our  county  prisons. 
Indeed,  such  a  thing  is  not  possible  in  our  jails,  as  at  present 
constructed. 

Correspondence  and  the  visits  of  friends  are  without  restric- 
tion, other  than  that  the  letters  are  subject  to  inspection,  and 
the  visits  must  be  in  the  presence  of  an  officer. 

One  insane  person  was  confined  in  this  jail  for  a  few  days  as  a 
place  of  safety,  till  he  could  be  sent  to  the  asylum. 
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No  religions  services  are  ever  held  in  the  jail,  nor  does  any 
person,  either  minister  or  layman,  ever  come  to  see  and  converse 
with  the  prisoners  in  reference  to  their  spiritual  interests. 

It  is  rare  for  the  courts  in  this  county  to  give  convicted 
prisoners  any  other  term  of  sentence  than  ten  days,  below  a  term 
of  ninety  days;  and  all  prisoners  sentenced  for  ninety  days  and 
over  are,  by  law,  conveyed  to  the  Monroe  county  penitentiary, 
at  Rochester. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  .submitted. 

E.  C.  WINES,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

Pknn  Yak,  JVbr.  17,  1863, 


10.  Chemung  County  Prison. 

I  visited *and  inspected  this  prison  which  is'at  Elmira,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  18th  of  November,  1863.  The  sheriff  is  Mr.  William 
Hatliday,  and  the  jailor,  Mr.  Wm.  McCann,  both,  in  my  judgment, 
model  officers,  and  I  will  venture  to  add,  though.it  may  be  trav- 
eling a  little  out  of  the  record,  that  the  sheriff  has  a  model  wife, 
truly  an  help-meet  for  him  in  one  department  of  his  official  duties. 
Among  all  the  county  prisons  I  have  visited,  this  stands  pre- 
eminent for  the  moral  atmosphere  pervading  it ;  for  the  vigilance, 
vigor,  humanity  and  efficiency  of  its  government  and  discipline ; 
for  the  kindly  and  almost  domestic  feeling  existing  between  the 
officers  and  prisoners ;  and,  as  the  result  of  all,  for  the  refor- 
matory influences,  which  it  exerts  upDn  its  inmates.  All  this,  I 
think,  will  be  made  apparent  from  the  facts  to  be  submitted  in 
this  report. 

The  sheriff's  residence,  a  brick  edifice,  60  feet  front  by  30  feet 
deep,  stands  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  court  house.  At  the 
northeast  angle  of  this  building  is  the  jail,  a  solid  well-built  stone 
structure,  40  by  30  feet,  with  well  cemented  walls  three  feet  in 
thickness,  and  lined  with  boiler  iron.  The  windows  are  secured  by 
strong  double  iron  gratings.  I  should  unhesitatingly  pronounce 
the  jail  as  secure  as  such  buildings  could  well  be  made,  and  1  am 
confirmed  in  this  impression  by  the  fact  that  no  escape  has  been 
effected,  and  but  one  attempt  to  escape  has  been  made  during 
the  incumbency  of  the  present  sheriff,  a  period  of  nearly  two 
years.  On  entering  the  jail  you  first  come  to  a  spacious  hall, 
some  12  feet  wide,  running  across  the  building  from  wall  to  wall. 

[Assem.  No.  65.]  17 
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This  18  furniBhed  with  a  large  kitchen  table,  a  hydrant  a  sink, 
and  a  good  number  of  chairs.  There  are  8  cells,  each  9  feet 
square,  arranged  in  two  stories.  There  is  an  open  space  on  each 
side  of  tha»block  of  cells  (say)  six  feet  wide,  and  in  the  rear  four 
feet  wide.  The  prison  was  built  about  12  years  ago.  The  female 
prison  is  one  large  room  (18  feet  square,)  within  the  brick  build- 
ing appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the  sheriff. 

The  whole  number  of  commitments  during  the  last  12  months 
have  been  348,  as  follows : 

Offeocos.  Males.       FemalM. 

Abusing  wife 1  0 

Arson 1  0 

Assault  and  battery 44  1 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 2  0 

Assault  with  attempt  at' rape 1  0 

Assaulting  an  oflScer 1  0 

Breach  of  the  peace 1 4  0 

Bigamy .l^Ttts^-. 1  0 

Burglary T^Nw--         2  0 

Body  execution .' -T^^^^S  0 

Delirium   tremens cy^  0 

Disorderly  conduct 0\  2 

Disturbing  religious  meeting 2      V  ' 

Fast   driving ^ 2         \     '^ 

False  pretences 1  *    0 

Fighting 2  0 

Forgery 1 4  0 

Grand  larceny 16  V 

Highway  robbery 6  2 

Insanity 3  0 

Incest 1  0 

Intoxication 75  12 

Keeping  house  of  ill  fame 0  1 

Malicious  mischief ,.. 1  0 

Misdemeanor  ..1 0  1 

Murder 1  2 

Perjury 1  0 

Petit  larceny 55  ^2 

Prostitution 0  ^^ 

Opening  letter .• 0  ^ 

Rape 1  ^ 


■ 

1 


* 


• 
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Males.      Femftles. 

Riot 9  0 

Threatening  to  kill 2  0 

Vagrancy..^ 9  10 

Totals 264  84 

84 

Grand  total,  males  and  females 348 

The  very  large  proportion  of  commitments  for  prostitution  are 
attributed  to  the  constant  presence  of  soldiers  in  the  place.  The 
sheriff  assured  me  that  there  never  had  been  anything  like  it  be- 
fore in  this  county.  He  says  that  the  demoralizing  influence  of 
this  class  of  population  is  frightful.  It  will  perhaps  cause  sur- 
prise that  no  deserters  are  reported.  There  were  many  com; 
mitted  heretofore,  but  the  military  authorities  have  a  prison  now 
at  the  encampment. 

Number  of  prisoners  at  time  of  examination 12 

Whole  number  during  the  year 348 

Greatest  number  at  any  one  time 50 

Average  daily  number 14 J 

The  prisoners  have  no  employment  in  the  jail,  but  those  sen- 
tenced for  90  days  and  over,  are  immediately  removed  to  the 
Rochester  workhouse.  _ 

The  expenses  of  this  jail  for  the  last  year  have  been  : 

Subsistence  of  prisoners $2,049  15 

Turnkey's  fees......: 297  75 

Washing  prisoners'  clothes 168  00 

Physician's  fees  (including  medicines) 30  00 

$2,544  80 


The  above  items  include  all  the  expenses  of  the  prison,  except 
those  incurred  for  repairs  and  materials  for  bedding  and  clothing 
for  the  prisoners.  The  bills  for  these  items  are  presented  directly 
to  the  supervisors,  and  do  not  enter  into  the  sheriff's  accounts.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  expense  for  each  prisoner  is  about  $180  per 
annum.  The  allowance  for  board  is  $2.75  per  week,  and  for 
washing,  $0.25  for  each  inmate. 

There  has  been  no  death  in  the  prison  for  the  last  two  years. 
The  health  of  the  prison  is  good,  with  the  exception  of  venereal 
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complaints,  with  whi(Jh  nearly  all  are  affected  on  their  entrance. 
The  medical  attendance  is  farmed  oat  to  the  lowest  bidder,  which 
is  $30 'per  annum — medicines  to  be  snpplied  by  the  incum- 
bent. This  is  certainly  not  a  good  system  for  any  interest  but 
that  of  economy.  The  sheriff  informed  me  that  the  prison  has 
now  an  excellent  attendant  physician,  but  the  system  is  not  nat- 
urally suited  to  secure  the  best  class  of  services.  Besides,  $30 
is  not  a  fair  compensation  for  the  medicines  and  medical  services 
required  in  this  prison. 

Food  is  served  to  the  prisoners  here  twice  a  day,  (say)  at  8  a. 
M.  and  4  p.  m.  In  the  morning,  they  have  fresh  meat  (mostly 
beef,)  bread  and  vegetables,  with  coffee.  A  suflScient  quantity  is 
given  them,  not  only  for  an  abundant  breakfast,  but  for  a  lunch 
at  midday.  In  the  evening  they  have,  at  their  own  option,  either 
mush  and  milk  or  mush  and  molasses. 

The  supply  of  water  is  abundant.  There  is-  a  hydrant  in  the 
male  waM,  and  the  inmates  use  it  without  stint.  They  are 
required  to  wash  hands  and  face  every  morning,  and  encouraged 
to  wash  the  whole  person  daily.  Means  of  heating  water  for 
this  purpose  are  provided.  When  they  first  come  into  prison,  it 
is  exacted  of  them  that  they  wash  the  whole  person  for  several 
successive  mornings,  and  the  turnkey  stands  by  and  sees  it  done*. 
In  this  way  they  get  the  AattV,  and  many  continue  to  do  it  daily; 
a  practice  which  cannot  be  too  much  commended ;  for  it  is  re- 
markable how  close  is  the  connection  between  outward  and  inward 
purity.  Soap,  coarse  towels  and  combs  are  furnished  to  the 
prisoners.  The  beds  here  are  made  of  rye  straw,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  be^t  for  the  purpose,  and  the  pillows  of  oat  straw. 
The  straw  is  changed  and  the  ticks  washed  four  times  a  year. 
Sheets  are  not  used.  The  blankets  are  washed  frequently; 
sometimes  as  often  as  once  in  two  weeks.  Kazors  are  provided, 
and  the  men  shave,  generally,  as  often  as  twice  a  week.  The/ cut 
one  another's  hair  as  often  as  they  choose,  keeping  it,  for  the  most 
part,  pretty  short. 

Clothing  (plain  and  cheap),  particularly  shirts,  are  provided 
for  the  prisoners,  wh^n  it  becomes  necessary.  Mrs.  Halliday 
gives  a  great  deal  of  clothing  to  the  females. 

The  number  and  dimensions  of  the  cells  have  already  been 
stated.  They  are  heated  by  a  large  coal  stove,  and  lighted  by 
oil  lamps.     The  prisoners  are  also  allowed  the  use  of  a  candle  at 
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night,  on  their  table,  for  reading.  •  There  are  two  ventilators  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  hall  surrounding  the  block  of  cells.  The  male 
prison  has  three  Bibles,  and  the  female  one.  There  are  no  slates 
in  either.  The  entire  prison  is  whitewashed  three  times  a  year, 
and  tbe  cells  more  frequently.  The  floors  are  scrubbed  twice  a 
week,  and  present,  altogether,  a  cleaner  and  neater  appearance 
than  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  I  remarked  that  there  appeared  to 
be  absolutely  no  spitting  upon  the  floor,  and,  being  struck  with 
so  strange  a  fact,  I  inquired  the  cause,  when  I  was  informed  of 
the  following  curious  and  very  effective  rule  t  A  mop  is  kept  in 
the  hall  ^  if  a  prisoner  spits  upon  the  floor,  he  has  to  take  the 
mop. and  wipe  up  the  spittle,  and  then  carry  the  mop  upon  his 
shoulder,  as  a  soldier  does  his  musket,  until  he  catches  a  fellow 
prisoner  soiling  the  floor  in  the  same  way,  when  he  hands  over 
the  mop  to  hira.  and  he,  in  turn,  has  to  go  through  the  same  pro- 
cess; first,  of  cleaning  up  the  dirt,  and  then  of  shouldering  and 
wearing  the  implement  with  which  he  did  it.  The  prisoners  are 
provided  with  night  tubs,  but  they  make  little  use  of  them,  as 
there  is  a  water  closet  in  the  narrow  passageway  at  the  end  of 
the  block  of  cells,  which  carries  the  fiseces  into  a  sewer,  by  which 
means  all  offensive  odor  is  avoided. 

No  punishments  are  inflicted  in  this  prison  5  or  they  are  so  few 
and  slight  as  to  €unount  \<i  none,  l*he  government  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  parental.  Kindness  is  the  great  resource,  and  it  is 
found  to  be  all-sufficient.  The  sternest  and  hardest  natures  are 
subdued  by  it.  An  illustration:  There  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
jail  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  who  was  brought  there  strongly 
ironed,  hand  and  foot,  because,  as  was  alleged,  it  was  the  only 
way  in  which  he  could  be  kept  in  order.  As  goon  as  he  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Mr.  McCann,  he  instantly  had  the  irons 
removed,  showed  the  prisoner  that  he  had  the  physical  strength 
to  handle  him  at  will,  and  told  him  that  they  never  used  such 
implements  there,  since  they  did  not  need  them.  Mr.  McCann 
assured  me  that  he  never  wanted  a  more  docile,  obedient,  kind- 
tempered,  or  well-behaved  prisoner.  No  profanity  or  obscenity 
is  allowed  in  this  prison.  The  inmates  are  distinctly  informed  of 
this  requirement  on  entering;  and  an  oath  is  never  heard  within 
the  prison  walls.  Mrs.  Halliday  is  extremely  attentive  to  the 
prisoners'  wants.  There  is  scarcely  .an  hour  in  the  day  in 
which  she  does  not  go  to  their  apartments  to  attend  either  to 
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their  moral  welfare  or  their  bodily  necessities.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  there  is  no  prison  library ;  but  Mrs.  H.  loans  the  prison- 
ers all  the  books  they  want,  which  are  suitable  for  their  use,  as 
histories,  travels,  moral  tales,  juvenile  books,  &c.,  &c.  Some  of 
them  are  great  readers.  Mr.  McCann  seems  to  be  ever  on  the 
alert ;  his  vigilance  never  tires.  Every  night,  after  the  prison- 
ers are  locked  in  their  cells,  he  carefully  examines  every  window, 
grate,  bolt,  lock,  or  other  appliance  for  the  safe  keeping  of  his 
charge.  A  few  weeks  ago,  on  going  his  round,  he  found  that 
one  of  the  window-grates  had  been  tampered  with  by  a  saw. 
He  instantly  made  investigation  into  the  case.  All  the  prisoners 
denied  having  done  it.  He  made  thorough  search  for  the  impli- 
ment,  and  at  length  found  it,  before  he  slept,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
barrel  of  lime,  kept  in  the  prison  for  the  purposes  of  disinfection. 

Systematic  efforts  are  made  in  this  prison  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  inmates.  A  pious,  devoted,  and  very 
competent  layman, — Mr.  Freeman  Fassett, — holds  a  religious 
service  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners  (both  male  and  female) 
every  Sabbath  at  1  P.  M.  The  exercises  consist  of  reading  the 
Scriptures,  singing,  prayer,  and  exhortation,  and  continue  for 
about  an  hour.  The  prisoners  take  mu«h  interest  in  them.  Mr. 
Fassett  does  not  content  himself  with  these  public  exercises,  but 
often  converses  with  the  prisoners  personally,  gives  them  religi- 
ous tracts,  and,  in  these  various  ways,  seeks  to  win  them  back  to 
the  paths  of  virtue,  and  save  their  souls.  Nor  are  his  labors 
wholly  in  vain.  A  few  instances  of  conversion  have  taken  place 
in  the  prison.  One  man,  accused  and  convicted  of  a  horrible 
crime,  has,  in  the  conviction  of  the  sheriff,  as  he  assured  me, 
become  a  real  Christian  since  his  commitment.  Truly,  none  are 
so  degraded,  so  abandoned,  so  lost,  but  the  grace  of  God  piay 
reach  and  save  them  through  efforts  honestly,  faithfully,  and 
patiently  put  forth  to  that  end. 

There  have  been  three  cases  of  insanity  in  the  jail  during  the' 
year, — all  of  them,  however,  placed  there  merely  for  safe  keep- 
ing, till  suitable  provision  could  be  made  for  them.     They  were 
removed  after  an  incarceration  of  two  or  three  days. 

The  prisoners  confined  in  this  jail,  on  their  removal  (whether 
by  discharge  or  to  go  to  another  prison),  seem  to  feel  as  if  they 
were  leaving  a  father  and  mother  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haliiday.  If 
they  remain  in  the  neighborhood,  they  never  fail  to  pay  them  a 
friendly  visit;  if  they  go   to   a   distance,    they  rarely  fail  to 
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address  them  by  letter;    They  spoke  of  them  to  me  in  kind  and 
affectionate  terms. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted : 

E.  C.  WINES, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
Elmira,  jyovember  19,  1863. 


11.  Steuben  County  Prison. 

This  prison,  which  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Bath,  was  vis- 
ited and  examined  by  the  undersigned  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1863. 

The  prison  is  a  frame  building  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
residence  of  the  sheriff,  whom  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  to  see, 
as  he  was  absent  on  official  business.  His  clerk  received  me 
kindly,  and  gave  me  such  informatiSn  as  the  commitment  book 
and  his  own  knowledge  could  supply.  On  some  matters  of  de- 
tail touching  internal  arrangements,  he  was  unable  to  answer  my 
questions.  The  jail  is  a  very  wretched  one,  and  exceedingly  in- 
secure. Nothing  but  the  utmost  vigilance  and  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  can  hold  any  prisoners.  Five  broke  jail  at 
one  time  a  few  weeks  ago,  two  of  whom  have  not  yet  been  reta- 
ken. There  are  two  wards  in  the  prison,  one  above  the  other. 
The  lower  one  is  in  the  basement,  and  has  16  cells,  7  feet  long 
by  3^  feet  wide,  with  very  low  ceilings  and  no  ventilation  at  all. 
The  air  was  foul,  and  the  whole  look  of  the  place  comfortless  and 
forbidding.  The  upper  ward  is  more  cheerful,  and  has  four  cells, 
seven  feet  square,  with  a  spacious  hall  on  each  side.  Two  of  the 
upper  cells  are  for  men,  and  two  for  women,  with  nothing  but  a 
door  between,  and  no  egress  for  the  women,  except  through  the 
apartment  of  the  men.  This  is  a  very  bad  arrangement,  as  any 
one  will  perceive  on  a  moment's  reflection. 

The  commitments  for  the  year  preceding  my  visit,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Offences.  Mslet.    Females. 

Assault  and  battery 18  1 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill.. 5  0 

Bigamy 2* 

Body  execution 7 

Breach  of  the  peace 5  2 

Contempt  of  court 1  '  V^ 
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Offences.  •  MalM.    Feaulet. 

Deserters 3 

Disorderly  conduct 1 

False  pretences   1 

Felony '. 1 

Forgery 2 

Grand  larceny .• ^^ 2 

Intoxication j  24  4 

Keeping  disorderly  bouse 1  2 

Malicious  mischief T..' ^ j2 

Murder 1 

Passing  counterfeit  money . .  ^ 1 

Perjury 1 

Petit  larceny 8  9 

Rape 2 

Robbery 1 

Vagrancy 1 

Violation  of  liquor  laws.. ^..  2 

Offence  not  specified ^..» •    8 

99  19 

Number  in  prison  at  time  of  inspection 8 

Whole  number  during  year 118 

Highest  number  at  any  one  time ^ 18 

Average  number  (about) ^ ,, ^. 6 

Three  dollars  a  week  are  allowed  for  board,  and  one  shilling 
for  washing,  per  prisoner.  The .  physician  is  paid  $25  a  year, 
and  supplies  the  medicines. 

Two  meals  daily  are  given  to  the  prisoners.  The  clerk  was 
unable  to  give  the  bill  of  faro,  but  was  sure  that  the  food  was 
both  abundant  and  good.  No  tea  or  coffee  is  furnished,  but, 
instead,  a  pint  of  milk  at  each  meal,  which  is  better.  The 
prisoners  take  their  meals  in  the  jail,  but  have  only  benches  to 

eat  on. 

There  is  a  full  supply  of  water.  It  is  pumped  into  a  large 
cask,  which  stands  in  the  prison ;  and  drinking  water  is  given  to 
the  prisoners  whenever  they  want.  In  regard  to  the  frequency 
of  changing  the  straw  in  the  beds,  washing  the  bedding,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  cleanliness,  I  was  unable  to  procure 
information,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  sheriff.  Night  tubs  are 
provided,  and  emptied  every  morning.  There  are  also  privies 
both  in  the  upper  and  lower  wards. 

There^  is  not  a  Bible  nor  a  slate  in  the  prison.     At  least,  none 
are  provided  by  the  county,  although  the  statute  requires  that 
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ea^li  cell  be  provided'  with  both.  The  pumshiaents  are  locking 
in  cells,  heavy  irons,  and  a  diet  of  bread  and  water.  It  some- 
times  takes  several  days  to  sabdue  a  man  by  these  methods. 
Men  have  been  known  to  throw  away  the  dry  bread  given  them 
as  a  punishment,  for  two  or  three  days. 

All  the  reading  the  prisoners  get  consists  of  some  copies  of  the 
county  papers. 

No  religions  instrnction  is  ever  imparted  to  the  prisoners, 
nor  does  anybody  ever  visit  them  to  speak  to  them  about  their 
souls. 

All  the  women,  and  nearly  all  the  men,  committed  to  this  jail, 
owe  their  commitment  to  strong  drink.  It  would  be  safe  to  put 
down  the  proportion  at  nine-tenths. 

There,  has  been  one  ca«e  of  insanity,  or  more  correctly,  per- 
haps, of  mental  imbecility.  It  was  the  case  of  a  man  over  eighty 
years  old,  who  killed  a  man  without  provocation  or  known  mo- 
tive.    He  has  been  sent  to  the  Asylum  at  Utica, 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  : 

E.  C.  WINES,  Cor.  Sec'y. 
'  Bath,  Jfov.  19,  1863.     • 


12.  Orange  County  Peison  at  Goshen. 

I  visited  the  jkil  of  Orange  county,  in  the  village  of  Goshen, 
on  Friday,  November  20th,  1863. 

The  commitments  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  my 
visit  were  as  follows,  as  shown  by  the  official  record,  which  was 
placed  in  my  hands. 

Off^noea  oh^rged.  Males.  Fem.  Offenoes  charged.  Males.  Fem. 

Abusing  wife 1  0     Murder 4  0 

Abusive  language 0  1  Passing coun'feit money     3  0 

Assault  and  battery  . .  17  2     Petit  larceny 36  2 

Ass.  with  intent  to  kill  3  0     Rape 4  .0 

Assaulting  wife 2  0     Robbery .'..   10  0 

Bastardy 5  0     Seduction 2  0 

Breach  of  the  peace  . .  4  0     Vagrancy 10  3 

Burglary 14  2     On  body  execution 4  2 

Contempt  of  court. ^.*  0  2     Witnesses 1  1 

Felony 1  1  Ofiences  not  specified  ^     3  1 

Forgery 3  0  

Grandlarceny 26  2             Total 194  33 

Intoxication    41  12  ==  s=: 

Misdemeanor 0  2            Grand  total 227 
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The  jail  is  a  substantial  stone  structure,  standing  in  the  rear 
of  the  court  house,  from  which  it  is  entirely  separated.  It  is 
two  stories  high,  and  has  a  front  of  thirty-six  feet  by  a  depth  of 
forty  feet.  There  is  a  hall  running  through  the  centre,  with  a 
stairway  in  it,  and  the  cells  are  on  each  «ide  of  the  same,  with 
windows  looking  out  upon  the  court  house  yard.  There  are 
eight  cells  in  the  lower  story,  each  eight  by  six,  and  six  in  the 
upper  story,  two  of  which  are.  double  the  size  named.  There 
is  no  separate  ward  for  the  women,  an  arrangement,  as  must  be 
apparent  to  all,  exceedingly  objectionable  on  every  ground  of 
decency  and  propriety. 

I  regret  the  absence  of  the  deputy  sheriff  at  the  time  of  my 
visit.  A  lad,  some  twelve  years  of  age,  was  in  charge,  who,  as 
well  as  the  prisoners  themselves,  communicated  to  me  various 
items  of  information  touching  the  prison ;  but  I  think  it  proper 
to  withhold  information  obtained  in  this  manner,  lest,  by  inad- 
vertence or  design,  I  may  have  been  betrayed  into  error,  by 
reporting  which  injustice  might  be  done. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  C.  WINES,  Cor.  Sec. 

Goshen,  Jfovemher  20,  1863. 


13.  Orakge  County  Prison  at  Newburgh. 

Orange  county,  being  a  half  shire,  has  two  jails,  one  at  New- 
burgh, and  the  other  at  GoShen.  I  inspected  the  jail  at  New- 
burgh on  Friday,  the  20th  day  of  November,  1863,  and  report 
the  following  as  the  result  of  said  inspection. 

Whole  number  of  prisoners  during  the  year .A  384 

Number  at  the  time  of  inspection 18 

Highest  number  at  any  one  time , 30 

Average  daily  number  (say) 18 

The  commitments  during  the  year  preceding  the  date  of 
examination  were  as  follows  : 

OflfoDoei.  Malei.    Fern.  Offenees.  MalM.    Fen. 

Assault  and  battery...  32  10  Ass.  with  int.  to  ravish     3  0 

Assault  with  int.  to  kill  8  1  Malicious  mischief 1  0 

Assaulting  officers 3  0  Murder.: 6  0 

Bastardy 1  0  Petit  larceny 21  8 

Breach  of  the  peace  . .  9  6  Rape 1  ® 

Burglary   8  2  Receiving  stolen  goods    1  2 
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Off»noe8.  Males.  Fern.        Offences.  Males.  Fern. 

Disorderly  conduct 7  3  Seduction 1       0 

Deserters 3  0  Vagrancy 24     52 

Forgery 3  0  Witnesses S       1 

Grand  larceny 23  1  Riot 30       0 

Indecent  exposure 1  0  Sodomy.. 1       0 

Intoxication    82  25                                            '■- 

Keeping  house  prostit'n     1  1                                             272  112 

It  should  be  stated,  in  this  connection,  that,  as  there  are  occa- 
sional transfers  from  the  |)rison  at  Newburgh  to  that  at  Goshen, 
and  conversely,  the  same  oflFence,  as  chargeable  to  the  whole 
county,  is,  in  a  few  instances,  counted  twice.  It  will  be  noticed, 
also,  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  offences  charged 
are  of  a  minor  character,  as  vagrancy  and  the  like. 

The  prison  at  Newburgh  occupies  a  portion  of  the  basement 
of  the  court  house,  much  too  small  a  portion  for  the  proper  and 
comfortable  accommodation  of  the  prisoners.  There  is  but  one 
ward  for  men  and  women.  There  are  only  five  cells  in  all,  one 
of  which  is  fifteen  feet  square,  and  the-  other  four  are  eight  feet 
square.  To  the  men  are  assigned  the  tw9  cells  at  the  two 
extremes  :  to  the  women,  the  three  intermediate  ones.  There  is  a 
narrow  passage  way  some  three  to  four  feet  wide,  in  front  of  the 
cells.  The  use  of  this  is  divided  between  the  sexes  as  follows  : 
From  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  to  7  or  7  J  a.  m.,  the  women  are  the  occu- 
pants, and  the  men  are  locked  up  within  their  cells;  during  the 
intervening  six  or  seven  hours  the  men  have  the  use  of.it,  and 
the  women  are  locked  in  their  cells.  But  all  the  time,  except 
during  sleeping  hours,  they  can  see  each  other  through  the 
opening  in  the  cell  doors,  and  converse  together*  as  freely  as  if 
they  were  in  the  same  apartment.  This  is  the  most  objectiona- 
ble arrangement  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  prison  in  the  State,  and 
must  be  very  corrupting  in  its  influence.  Outsiders  can  come 
near  enough  to  talk  to  the  prisoners  in  the  cells,  and  formerly 
they  could  and  did  pass  up  many  things  to  them,  particu- 
larly liquor.  Stout  and  close  wire  gratings  have  been  placed  at 
the  windows,  which  effectually  prevent  all  attempts  of  the  kind. 
The  prison  seems  to  be  a  very  secure  one,  and  escapes  are  very 
rarely  made  or  attempted. 

The  prisoners  have  no  occupations,  except  to  corrupt  one 
another  by  tales  of  crime  or  obscene  discourse. 

Only  |2  per  week  is  allowed  for  boarding  the  prisoners,  and 
$1  for  washing  all  their  clothes.     This  is  much  too  little  for 
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these  times.     The  physician  receives  $25,  and  furnishes  all  the 
medicines  needed. 

There  have  been  no  deaths  during  the  year,  and  no  sickness, 
except  delirium  tremens,  venereal,  and  some  minor  ailments. 

The  prisoners  are  fed  three  times  a  day.  For  breakfast,  they 
have  bread  and  molasses  and  bread  and  meat  on  alternate  days; 
for  dinner,  they  have  soup  (beef  or  bean),  bread,  and  sometimes 
vegetables ;  for  supper,  mush  and  molasses. 

The  prison  has  an  abundant  supply  of  hydrant  water.  The 
prisoners  are  provided  with  soap  and  towels,  and  are  required 
to  keep  themselves  clean.  They  are  also  furnished  with  a  razor 
and  must  shave  once  a  week,  and  not  unfrequently  they  do  it 
oftener.  The  straw  in  the  beds  is  changed,  the  ticking  and 
*  blankets  washed,  and  the  whole  prison  thoroughly  cleansed  three 
times  a  year>  and  when  needed  oftener,  particularly  as  it  respects 
the  blankets.     Each  cell  is  furnished  with  a  bible. 

There  is  a  good  supply  of  prison  shirts  for  the  use  of  the 
inmates,  and  clothing  is  supplied  whenever  it  is  found  to  be 
necessary. 

The  prison  is  warmed  with  a  coal  stove  and  well  lighted  with 
gas.  There  is  no  ventilation  for  the  cells,  and  with  the  number 
of  prisoners  confined  here  the  air  must  necessarily  be  very 
impure.  It  would  be  more  so  if  a  free  us»  were  not  made  of 
lime.  The  cells  are  very  frequently  whitewashed;  the  floors 
scrubbed  twice  weekly.  They  are  said  to  be  almost  entirely 
free  from  vermin.  No  night 'tubs  are  used;  every  cell  has  a 
water  closet,  with  all  the  usual  appliances.  Upon  the  whole  it 
appeared  to  me  that  very  energetic  and  praiseworthy  eflforts  are 
made  h'ere  to  keep  both  the  prison  and  its  inmates  clean,  and 
that  a  good  degree  of  success  is  attained  therein. 

Not  much  punishment  is  used  ;  admonition,  counsel,  kindness, 
moral  suasion  being  found,  in  most  cases,  sufficient  to  secure  order 
and  obedience.  When  punishment  does  become  necessary,  a  dark- 
ened cell,  with  a  diet  of  bread  and  water,  speedily  brings  the 
ofiender  to  his  bearings. 

Newspapers  are  given  to  the  prisoners,  and  Mrs.  Hanmore, 
wife  of  the  sheriff,  who  seems  to  take  a  very  lively  interest  ia 
the  welfare  of  the  prisoners,  often  loans  them  books. 

The  women,  without  exception,  and  the  men,  with  few  excep- 
tions, who  come  here  at  all,  come  as  a  consequence  of  intempe^ 
ance. 
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A  former  report  on  this  prison  bj  a  comniTttee  of  the  Associa- 
tion, in  which  the  total  neglect  of  the  spiritual  interest  of  the 
inmates  was  set  forth  in  somewhat  severe  terms,  seems  not  to 
have  been  without  a  good  eifect.  There  is  no  fault  whatever  to 
be  found  with  the  prison  at  present  on  this  score.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Murray,  a  faithful  and  devoted  man,  who  has  a  heart  to 
sympathize  with  the  fallen  and  wretched,  officiates  as  chaplain 
both  to  the  almshouse  and  the  jail.  He  holds  a  religious  ser- 
vice regularly  every  Sabbath  morning  from  lOJ  to  twelve,  at 
which  all  the  prisoners  are  required  to  be  present.  Nor  does 
Mr.  M.  content  himself  with  the  discharge  of  these  public  duties, 
but  converses  with  the  prisoners  personally,  distributes  tracts 
and  religious  books  among  them,  carries  messages  between  them 
and  their  families  and  friends  outside,  and  so  makes  himself  not 
only  useful  but  very  acceptable  to  the  persons  for  whose  benefit 
he  labors.  They  respect  and  love  the  man,  attend  with  decoruni 
upon  his  religions  services,  and  receive  kindly  his  spiritual 
labors  in  their  behalf.  Mr.  Murray  is  frequently  assisted  in 
this  labor  of  love  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hyer. 

Three  or  four  insane  persons  have  been  in  the  jail  for  a  short 
time  during  the  year,  But  they  have  speedily  been  removed  to 
the  almhouse. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  C.  WINES, 
Corresponding  Secretary, 

Newburgh,  Jfovember  20,  1863.' 


14.  Duchess  County  Prison. 

I  visited  and  inspected  the  jail  of  Duchess  county,  situated  in 
the  city  of  Poughkeepeie,  on  the  2l8t  day'  of  November,  1863. 
This  is  a  substantial  and  handsome  brick  structure,  50  feet  by  30 
feet,  standing  directly  in  the  rear,  of  the  courts  hous^.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  brick  wall  eight  feet  high,  from  whose  top  bristles 
a  row  of  stout,  sharp-pointed  iron  spikes.  The  jail  is  two  Tories 
high,  with  a  basement.  At  the  south  end,  in  the  first  story, 
there  is  a  reception  room  (15  by  18),  in  which  the  Recorder  holds 
his  court  for  the  trial  of  trivial  oflFences,  and  the  bedroom  of  the 
jailor  (12  by  15).  There  is  a  small  windqw  in  each,  through 
which  can  be  seen  whatever  is  going  on  in  the  jail.  Over  these 
r^^'^-^ments  are  two  others  of  the  same  dimensions,  in  the  second 
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story,  designed  for  the  use  of  prisoners  in  sickness,  and  for  the 
accommodation  of  prisoners  in  general,  when  the  jail  may  hap- 
pen to  be  crowded.  The  block  of  cells  is  in  two  stories,  with  a 
spacious  hall  in  front,  separating  it  from  the  apartments  just 
described.  This  hall  is  separated  from  the  corridors  encircling 
the  cells  by  a  grating  of  iron  bars,  extending  up  to  the  ceiling. 
Thpre  are  four  ranges  of  cells,  each  containing  six  cells,  with  a 
good-sized  window  in  front,  gnarded  by  three  upright  iron  bars 
and  by  immovable  iron  shutters,  painted  of  a  light  brown  color. 
These  have  replaced  the  wooden  ones  which  Mr,  Gould  found 
here  last  year.  The  cells — 24  in  all — are  8  feet  by  4.  There  is 
an  aperture  for  ventilation  in  each  cell,  and  a  ventilator,  also,  in 
the  ceiling  of  each  of  the  corridors.  Upon  the  whole,  this  jail 
is  by  far  the  most  neat,  airy  and  commodious  I  have  yet  seen  in 
the  State,  and  must,  also  be  reported  as  being  secure  as  a  jail 
can  ordinarily  be  made. 

There  is  one  arrangement,  however,  exceedingly  objectionable. 
The  lower  range  of  cells,  on  the  west  side,  is  set  apart  to  the 
use  of  the  women  ;  the  range  immediately  above  is  for  meo,  and 
the  division  between  them  is  in  part  open  iron  work,  so  that 
they  can  see  and  converse  with  each  other  as  well  as  if  they  were 
in  the  same  room.  I  was  informed  by  the  jailor  that  the  talk 
between  them  is  often  very  filthy.  He  can  hear  it  very  distinctly 
in  his  bed  room,  and  so  can  families  living  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  A  change  of  arrangement  ought  to  be  made  here 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible'.  I  would  recommend  that  the  two 
rooms  in  the  second  story  be  fitted  up  suitably  and  made  secure 
as  a  female  prison,  so  that  there  may  be  a  total  separation  be- 
tween the  sexes. 

The  commitments  for  the  year  are  as  follows  : 

Offences.  M.      F.  Offenees. 

Abortion 0  2  Malicious  mischief . 

Arson 2  0  Murder 

Assault  and  battery 35  8*  Passing  coun'feit  money 

do  with  intent  to  kill  11  0  Petit   larceny /_ 

Bastardy 1  0  Prostitution 

Bigamy 2  2  Rape 

Contempt  of  court 1  0  Higliway  robbery ^  . 

Desertion  of  family 2  0  Threats 

Disorderly  conduct 8  0  Vagrancy 25  13 

False   pretences...'...  2  0  Violation  of  liqV  laws      4    0 

Grand  larceny 6  1                                               — -  — 

Intoxication 175  40         Total 317  95 
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It  is  thus  seen  that  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  during  the 
year  has  been  412  ;  the  number  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  18 ; 
the  highest  number  at  any  one  time  was  35,  and  the  average 
daily  number  about  20. 

The  allowance  for  board  per  prisoner  has  heretofore  been  $2,25 
a  week,  and  for  washing  $125  for  the  year.  The  physician  re- 
ceives a  yearly  compensation  of  $50,  and  provides  the  medicines. 

There  have  been  two  deaths  during  the  year,  one  caused  by 
delirium  tremens,  the  other  by  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bow- 
els. Both  diseases  were  contracted  before  imprisonment.  The 
general  health  of  the  prison  has  been  good.  The  diseases  most 
prevalent  are  venereal  and  tremens.  ^ 

The  prisoners  are  fed  twice  a  day,  at  7^  and  at  1.  For  break- 
fast, they  have  wheaten  bread,  meat,  and  potatoes,  or  other  veg- 
etables ;  and  for  dinner,  much  the  same.  The  meat  is  generally 
beef,  sometimes  pork.  If  they  want  a  piece  of  bread  at  night,  it 
is  given  them.  No  drink  is  provided,  except  water.  They  take 
their  meals  either  in  the  corridors  or  their  cells,  as  they  please. 

The  prison  is  well  supplied  with  filtered  rain  water,  which  is 
pumped  directly  into  it.  The  prisoners  are  allowed  access  to  the 
pumps  three  times  a  day.  Soap  and  towels  are  provided,  and 
the  prisoners  are  required  to  wash  themselves  daily.  No  provis- 
ion, however,  is  made  for  bathing  the  whple  person.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  a  bath  tub,  or  what  is  better,  a  plunge  bath, 
should  be  introduced.  The  prisoners'  beds  are  of  rye  straw, 
which  is  changed,  and  the  ticking  washed,  twice  a  year.  Sheets 
-are  not  provided.  The  prison  blankets  are  washed  some  four  or 
five  times  a  year. 

Necessary  clothing,  particularly  shirts,  are  provided  for  the 
prisoners  by  the  county. 

The  prison  is  lighted  by  gas ;  two  burners  are  kept  constantly 
burning  at  night.  It  is  warmed  by  hot  air  from  a  furnace.  A 
ton  of  coal  per  week  heats  the  whole  building,  making  it  suflS- 
ciently  warm  in  the  coldest  weather. 

The  cells  are  provided  with  Bibles  at  the  expense  of  the  county, 
but  it  is  found  difficult  to  keep  them. 

Night  tubs  are  used,  and  emptied  each  morning. 

Punishment  is  seldom  found  necessary.  When  the  necessity 
for  it  arises,  confinement  to  the  darkened  cell,  with  the  addition 
of  irons  in  bad*cases,^is  the  only  recourse,  and  this  is,  as  a  general 
thing,  speedily  efiective. 
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Petit  larceny 11  2 

False  pretences ^ --.  2  0 

Afisanlt  and  battery  with  intent  to  kill 1  0 

Assisting  to  break  jail 0  1 

Vagrancy .-. 0  2 

Bape 1  0 

Attempt  to  murder 1  0 

Prostitution 0  1 

Contempt  of  court 0  1 

Yiolationof  excise  law.. 1  0 

Assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape 1  0 

Making  an  aggregate  of  39  males  and  13  females.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  50  deserters  from  the'  United  States  army  have  been 
confined.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  7  males  and  2  females  were  in 
confinement.  The  average  number  in  confinement  is  6  males  and 
2  females.  The  prisoners  have  no  labor  except  the  cleaning  of 
the  jail.  The  jailor  receives  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents 
per  week  for  the  board  of  the  prisoners.  Combs,  razors,  soap, 
and  towels  are  furnished  as  they  are  needed,  at  the  expense  of 
the  county ;  the  whole  jail  is  whitewashed  once  a  month,  the 
labor  being  done  by  the  prisoners. 

No  deaths  have  occurred  since  January  Ist.  Six  patients 
have  been  treated  for  venereal  diseases,  and  2  for  delirium  tre- 
mens^ All  the  water  used  in  the  prison  is  carried  in  pails.  The 
prisoner^  are  compelled  to  wash  themselves  once  a  day.  Cloth- 
ing, when  necessary,  is  furnished  to  the  prisoners  at  the  expense 
of  the  county.  The  bunks  are  itiade  of  galvanized  zinc,  which 
are  a  novelty  to  me.  Two  blankets  are  allowed  to  each  pris* 
onur,  which  are  washed  once  a  fortnight ;  the  body  clothing  of 
the  prisoners  is  washed  once  a  week.  There  is  no  ventilaton 
except  through  the  outside  windows.  There  are  night  tubs  in 
each  cell,  which  are  emptied  daily.  No  vermin  except  when 
there  are  deserters  confined,  at  which  tiroes  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  free  fiom  them.  Bibles  are  furnished,  but  no  tracts  or 
slates.  Only  one  prisoner  is  confined  in  the  spnall  cells,  but 
three  or  four  are  confined  in  the  larger  ones.  The  prisonerSi 
when  unruly,  are  sometimes  locked  up,  and  sometimes  put  in 
irons.  No  other  punishments  are  inflicted.  There  is  no  prison 
library.  No  classification  is  attempted,  except  the  separation  of 
the  men  from   the  women.      All   correspondence  between  the 

[Asaem.  No.  65.]  18 
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prisoners  anii  their  fridods  is  iDspected  by  the  keeper,  and  if  ao- 
objectionable,  is  allowed  to  piiss.  No  religions  instrnction  what- 
ever is  given  in  the  prison.  There  have  been  no  insane  prison* 
ers.  The  prisoners  are  locked  in  their  cells  from  sunrise  to  san* 
set,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  they  can  communicate  with  each 
other  in  the  corridors. 

The  prisoners  have  three  meals  a  day.  For  breakfast,  they 
have  meat,  potatoes,  good  white  wheat  bread,  and  coffee,  sochas 
is  purchased  at  the  stores  for  25  cents  per  pound.  For  dinner, 
Ibread  and  milk.  For  tea,  cold  meat,  bread  and  butter  and 
potatoes,  and  frequently  gingerbread,  or  pie,  is  added  to  the  bill 
of  fare.  On  the  day  of  my  visit,  a  piece  of  apple  pie  was  laid  on 
each  prisoner's  plate.  This  fare  is  quite  too  good  for  such  a 
place,  and  makes  confinement  quite  attractive  to  a  certain  class, 
who  are  committed  almost  every  month,  and  are  known  to  jailors 
as  "revolvers." 

The  odor  of  the  prison  was  nnplea'sant,  the  floors  and  walls 
dirty,  and  no  provision  exists  for  lighting  the  lamps  at  night. 
The  prison  is  heated  by  a  hot  air  furnaQO,  which  is  said  by 
the  jailor  to  keep  it  sufficiently  warm  in  the  winter.  There 
is  no  ventilation  except  from  the  outside  windows. 

The  jail  is  strongly  constructed  of  large  stones,  strongly 
doweled  together.  It  is  80  feet  long  by  32  feet  wide.  The 
jailor's  apartments  occupy  the  whole  front  of  the  jail,  and  are 
32  feet  deep.  There  are  4  cells  12  feet  square,  and  11  cells  6 
feet  by  12  feet.  There  are  besides  these,  4  strong  rooms  for 
debtors,  witnesses,  and  women,  in  the  upper  story.  The  corri- 
dors are  too  narrow  for  health  or  safety.  If  the  interior  gratings 
x>f  the  outside  windows  were  made  of  steel  it  would  be  very 
strong.  There  has  been  one  escape  this  year,  which  was  effected 
very  ingeniously.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  prisoners  came  and 
wished  to  see  him  id  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon.  Soon 
afterwards  she  knocked  to  be  let  out,  as  she  was  going  off  in  the 
cars.  She  was  accordingly  allowed  to  come  out,  but  her  bus- 
band  was  underneath  her  spreading  crinoline,  and  came  quietly 
OBt  with  her  and  escaped. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  habit  of  permitting  prisoners  to 
associate  together  during  the  whole  day,  which  prevaiU  in. this 
prison,  as  well  as  in  nearly  6very  prison  in  the  State,  is  one 
replete  with  mischief,  and  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  corruption 
which  has  been  so  much  complained  of.     The  young  and  the  old 
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are  here  brought  into  close  contact,  and  the  adept  in  crime 
teaches  the  young  man  and  the  mere  boy  all  thb'secretdof  crimei 
who  soon  becomes  as  expert  a  criminal  as  his  teacher.  Jailors 
and  sheriffs  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  allowing  the  practice,  as,  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  ventilation,  the  air  becomes  so  in* 
supportably  corrupt  during  the  night,  that  the  health  of  the  men 
would  be  destroyed  if  they  were  not  allowed  access  to  the  fresher 
air  of  the  corridor.  If  we  would  escape,  these  evils,  we  most 
build  cells  of  sufficient  size,  and  so  well  veintilated,  that  men  can 
be  kept  in  them  continuously  without  injury  to  their  health. 

However  men  may  differ  with  respect  to  the  solitary  or  congre^ 
gate  systems  for.our  State  prisons,  there  is  an  entire  agreement- 
among  all  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  pri- 
scm  discipline,  that  at  the  common  jail  perfect  isplation  is  equally 
demanded  by  the  welfare  of  the  criminal,  and  the  security  of 
society,  and  the  friends  of  reform  ought  never  to  intermit  their 
efforts  until  the  result  shall  be  effected  in  every  jail  in  the  State. 

The  exterior  walls  of  this  prison  are  very  admirable  for  their 
strength,  but  the  interior  needs  to  be  remoddled  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed.  In  this,  as  well 
as  in  other  prisons,  more  strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  ta 
maintain  perfect  cleanliness.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  difficult 
task,  but  the  results  would  more  than  repay  for  the  labor  re- 
quired to  enforce  it. 

JOHN  STANTON  GOULD. 


16.  Montgomery  County  Prison.    • 

I  visited  the  jail  of  Montgomery  county  on  the.  12th  of  Septem* 
her.  It  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Fonda,  directly  in  the  rear 
ef  the  court  house. 

The  commitals  from  Aug.  1st,  1862,  to  Aug.  1st,  1863,  were  as 
follows : 

Intoxication... ;...-* .     46 

Deserters *. 25 

Vagrancy . ,,. -     26 

Disorderly « - 14 

Larceny 9 

Petit  larceny 30 

Assault  and  battery 11 

Witness 1 
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Attempt  to  break  jail... .••••.. ..••• 1 

Breach  of  peace.*/. 16 

Forgery 2 

Bobbery w... 1 

Falra  pretences...... .....  «... 1 

Riot 2 

Safe  keeping - .l......      6 

Contempt  of  court . ..... ........      1 

Burglary -..•-.. 1 

'  Asaault  with  intent  to  kill.. .........      4 

Execution  .... . *.... .-      1 

-  Making  a  total  of  200  persons  committed  duripg  the  year ;  the 
books  were  so  kept  that  the  sexes  could  not  be  distinguished. 
On  the  day  of  my  visit  there  were  only  three  prisoners  in  confine- 
ment, viz.,  one  mun  and  two  boys.  The  average  number  during 
the  year  was  8  men  and  two  women. 

The  jailor  receives  $3.00  per  week  for  the  prisoners'  board,  and 
$1.20  per  dosfen  for  washing.  The  physician  receives  $30^  per 
annum  for  his  attendance.  He  is  bound  to  furnish  the  medicine 
required  for  this  sum,  but  in  practice  the  county  pays  extra  for 
many  of  his  prescriptions. 

Soap  and  towels  are  furnished  to  the  prisoners  by  the  county, 
but  not  combs  or  razors. 

The  jail  is  white  washed  once  in  two  months,  which,  like  all 
the  labor  of  cleaning  the  jail,  is  performed  by  the  prisoners.  The 
jail  was  kept  clean,  as  were  the  prisoners,  who  are  required  to 
perform  daily  ablutions. 

There  hav%  been  no  deaths  during  the  year.  12  cases  of 
venereal  disease  and  4  of  delirium  tremens  have  been  treated. 
No  other  cases  of  disease  in  the  prison. 

They  have  three  meals  a  day.  Breakfast — ^meat  or  fish  with 
bread  and  potatoes ;  dinner — meat,  vegetables  and  bread ;  sup- 
per— bread  and  butter,  or  ipush  and  molasses.  The  quality  of 
the  food  is  excellent,  and  the  quantity  is  abundant. 

The  prisoners  are  locked  in  their  cells  at  sunset  and  let  out 
into  the  corridors  at  sunrise. 

The  water  is  all  carried  into  the  prison  in  pails,  but  there  is  a 
sink  for  carrying  ofi*  the  waste  water. 

Clothing  is  given  to  such  prisoners  as  require  it. 

They  use  wooden  bunks  and  straw  beds  in  the  cells,  and  each 
-prisoner  is  allowed  two  blankets.     There  is  a  covered  nig^t  tub 
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in  each  cell.  Bibles  and  tracts  are  famished  by  an  association  in 
the  Tillage,  but  no  personal  instruction  is  given.  The  jail  is  at 
present  free  from  vermin,  but  in  the  winter,  when  the  jail  fills  np 
with  oanal  boatmen,  it  is  found  impossible  to  keep  it  clear  of 
them,  that  is,  the  jailor  thinks  it  is  impossible ;  but  thorough 
cleaning,  and  the  free  use  of  onguentum  will  keep  them  free  at 
all  times,  if  rigidly  persevered  in* 

There  are  no  punishments  in  this  jail  except  locking  in  the 
cells  and  ironing.  No  library  in  the  prison.  The  only  classifi* 
cation  attempted,  is  the  separation  of  the  men  from  the  women. 
The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  correspond  with  their  friends  under 
the  inspection  of  the  jailor.  There  have  been  no  insane  persons 
confined  here.  No  money  is  given  them  on  leaving,  to  defray 
their  expenses  to  their  homes. 

Owing  to  the  faulty  construction  of  the  jail,  escapes  are  fre* 
quent.  All  the  windows  are  double  ironed  except  ime^  the  author* 
ities  singularly  forgetting  that  the  strength  of  a  prison  is 
measured  by  the  weakest  part.  There  is  a  door  opening  directly 
out  of  the  jail  into  the  street,  through  which  several  prisoners 
have  escaped.  The  county  great! y^  needs  a  new  jail,  which  would 
be  less  expensive  than  to.  make  the  old  one  strong.. 

The  jail  building  is  40  feet  by  52.  It  has  16  cells,  6  feet  by 
4  feet  6  inches,  and  two  large  rooms.  There  is  no  ventilation 
except  from  the  side  windows.  It  is  warmed  by  two  wood  stoves, 
and  has  its  fioors  flagged.  There  are  no  means  of  lighting  it  at 
night: 

The  jail  is  kept  in  a  very  cleanly  condition,  but  the  cells 
are  terribly  offensive  in  the  morning  when  prisoners  have  been 
confined  in  them  all  night.  Six  prisoners  have  escaped  during 
the  present  year,  two  were  recaptured,  and  one  of  these  escaped 
a  second  time.  Two  boys  were  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
for  stealing  fruit,  they  were  the  companions  of  an  old  offender 
who  will  delight  to  initiate  them  in  all  the  mysteries  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  they  will  thus  be  made  confirmed  theives  for  life.  Il- 
lustrations of  this  kind  crowd  upon  me  at  every  jail  that  I  visit. 

JOHN  STANTON  GOULD. 
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17.  Ohkida  County  Frisou  at  Bomb. 

The  cotmtj  of  Oneida  is  a  half  shire  coniitj,  haviog  two  jaik^ 
one  of  which  is  in  Rome,  the  other  in  Utioa. 

I  visited  the  jail  at  Rome  on  the  9th  of  September.  During 
the  year  between  the  1st  of  Angnst  1862,  and  the  1st  of  August 
1863,  there  were  committed  fov 

Drunkenness 252  25 

Disorderly  conduct 18  3 

Breach  of  peace .•^. ......  11  3 

Assault  and  battery 20  •    2 

Witnesses 0  1 

Burglary 6  0 

Seduction 4  .  0 

Forgery -, 4  0 

Vagrants ' 20  4 

Deserters .,.: 34  0 

False  pretences . 7  0 

Petit  larceny 14  7 

Grand  larceny 14  0 

Prostitutes ^ •  3 

Arson .-- - 1  0 

Contempt  of  court ......i.. 2  0 

Jail  breach 1  0 

Crazy 5  0 

Coining 2  0 

Counterfeit   money 3  1 

Abandoning  child •  ,0  1 

Felony 1  0 

Selling  liquor  without  license 2  0 

Bigamy ^.. .......  1  0 

Malicious  trespass.. 1  0 

Murder '       2  0 

Making  an  aggregate  of  425  males  and  50  females,  or  a  total 
aggregate  475  persons  for  the  year. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  from  the  jail  books  any  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  color,  nationality  or  civil  tondition  of 
the  persons  committed,  or  in  fact  any  other  particulars  respecting 
the,m,  than  the  date  of  commitment,  the  offence  charged,  and  the 
sex.  As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  the  same  statement  re- 
specting all  the  jails  visited  by  me,  I  recommend  the  passage  of  a 
law  prescribing  *an  uniform  method  for.  keeping  the  books  of  jails 
and  prohibiting  boards  of  supervisors  from  auditing  jailors'  bills 
until  they  are  satisfied  that  the  books  have  been  kept  in  all  re- 
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8pect8  according  to  the  proviaioBS  of  the  statute.  We  would 
thos  without  trouble  or  expeuee  obtain  much  valuable  informar 
tion  which  it  i%  now  impossible  to  acquire. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  six  males  were  in  confiuement,  but  no 
females.  The  averagje  number  during  the  year  in  confinement  at 
one  time  has  been  &  males  and  1  female.  These  have  had  no  em- 
ployment whatever,  except  cleaning  the  jail  when  required  to  do 
so  by  the  jailor. 

The  jailor  receives  $1.75  per  week  for  the  board  of  the  pris- 
oners ;  there  is  no  allowance  for  combs  or  razors,  but  soap  is 
allowed  for  washing  the  prisoners  by  the  county,  and  there  is  an 
allowance  for  washing  the  clothing  and  bed  clothing  of  the  pris- 
oners, which  varies  annually. 

The  Physician  is  allowed  $40  per  annum  for  his  services  in 
lieu  of  fees.  He  is  expected  to  furnish  his  own  medicines,  but 
he  sometimes  gives  prescriptions,  which  are  furnished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  county.  It  is  clear  that  the  physician  is  much 
underpaid ;  but  the  practice  of  smuggling  the  price  of  his  pre- 
scriptions through  the  board  of  supervisors  is  wrong  in  principle, 
and  may  lead  to  great  frauds  on  the  county  treasuries.  It  would 
be  muoh  better  to  give  4iie  physician  a  stated  compensation  and 
to  make  a  contract  with  a  druggist  to  supply  the  medicines  which 
may  be  prescribed. 

There  have  been  no  deaths  at  this  prison  during  the  past  year, 
One  person  has  been  under  treatment  for  liver  complaint,  one  for 
oholic,  and  one  for  cholera  morbus.  About  20  have  been  treated 
for  delirium  tremens,  and  10  for  the  venereal  disease. 

They  have  two  meals  a  day ;  salt  beef  or  pork,  with  bread  and 
potatoes,  and  milk  or  molasses  and  water,  is  given  for  breakfast, 
and  mush  and  molases  for  supper.  Each  prisoner  has  as  much 
as  he  asks  for,  without  stint. 

No  water  can  enter  the  prison  but  such  as  is  carried  in  pails. 
The  prisoners  are  not  compelled  to  wash  or  clean  themselves,  but 
are  left,  in  this  respect,  entirely  to  their  own  volitions.  They  all 
looked  dirty  when  I  was  there.  Their  clothes  are  washed  once  a 
week,  and  their  bedding  once  a  fortnight.  At  the  time  of  my  visit, 
their  clothes  and  bedclothes  were  as  dirty  as  their  persons.  They 
are  furnished  with  such  clothing  as  they  need  at  the  expense  of 
the  county. 

No  punishment  is  administered,  except  locking  in  their  cells, 
when  they  are  unruly ;  but  such  is  the  want  of  ventilation,  that 
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this  cannot  be  done  for  any  length  of  time  without  great  injarj 
to  the  prisoners'  health.  There  is  no^Iibrary,  nor  any  classifica- 
tion, except  the  separation  pf  the  sexes.  Thej  are  permitted  to 
correspond  with  their  friends  outside,  and  if  the  prisoner  is  sus- 
pected of  being  dangerons,  the  letters  are  inspected  by  the  jailori 
otherwise,  they  are  sent  and  received  without  examination. 
There  are  no  Bibles  or  tracts  in  the  jail,  nor  are  the  prisoners 
ever  visited  by  any  clergymen,  or  others  having  their  moral  im- 
provement in  view. 

The  jailor,  who  is  universally  represented  as  a  very  humane 
man,  often  gives  money  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  pay  the  passage 
of  prisoners  to  their  homes,  but  no  allowance  for  this  purpose 
is  made  by  the  county. 

There  are  two  tiers  of  cells,  one  above  another,  making  sixteen 
cells  in  all ;  besides  which,  there  is  a  strong  room  in  the  upper 
story,  for  the  confinement  of  females.     There  is  no  railing  to  the 
upper  gallery,  which  I  deem  very  dangerous,  especially  to  the 
jailor.     There  is  no  ventilation,  except  four  windows,  opening 
from  the  area,  and  the  smell  of  the  prison  is  very  offensive.    It 
is  warmed  by  one  wood  stove.     There  is  a  provision  for  lighting 
it  in  the  night  with  gas,  but  it  is  not  used.     The  prisoners  are 
all  permitted  to  herd  together  in  the  area  during  the  daytime, 
but  are  locked  into  their  cells  at  night.     Those  committed  for 
serious  crimes,  are  locked  at  night  in  separate  cells.     Drunkards, 
and  those  committed  for  trivial  offences,  are  confined  with  two  in 
a  cell.     There  have  been  no  escapes  during  the  past  year.     It  is 
only  whitewashed  once  a  year,  and  the  cells  are  infested  by  bed- 
bugs.     Since  so  many  deserters  have  been  confined  here,  they 
have  introduced  lice,  which  now  swarm  in  some  of  the  cells. 
The  brick  walls  are  planked  on  the  inside  with  two  thicknesses 
of  four  inch  oak  plank,  and  were  the  inside  gratings  of  the  win- 
dows furnished  with  steel  bars,  it  would  be  very  strong.     Were 
there  Icop  holes  constructed,  so  that  the  prisoners  could  be  seen 
by  the  keepers  without  their  knowledge,  it  would  add  much  to 
the  security  of  the  prison.     Each  prisoner  is  furnished  with  a 
night  tub,  which  is  emptied  daily. 

JOHN  STANTON  GOULD. 
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18.  Okvida  .County  PrisoHi  at  Utica* 

I  visited  the  jail  at  Utica  on  the  11th  of  September,  1863,  and 
obtained  from  the  joilor's  books  the  following  statistics,  which 
were  all  that  could  be  obtained  from  them*  They  extend  from 
August  let,  1862,  to  August  1st,  1863: 

Dmokenness ....•.* 194  *     47 

False  pretences a •.^.  7 

Deserters 149 

Counterfeit  money 12           1 

Breach  of  peace 21           1 

Violation  of  city  ordinance •  21           8 

Petit  larceny : 20           2 

Aiding  deserters.. 4 

Vagrancy ^ .. ...  16           8 

Assault  and  battery 30           1 

"         "          "       withintent  to  kill...  6 

Coining .•...^... 7 

Malicious  trespass 10           1 

Forgery ' 2 

Grand  larceny.. 6 

Picking  pockets .' 1 

Burglary 4 

Disorderly a.         12 

Perjury...... 1 

Witness w 1 

Violation  of  Sabbath 1 

Buying  soldiers' clothing... 1 

Taking  money  letters  from  post  office 1 

Making  an  aggregate  of  commitments  for  the  year,  of  514  males 
and  76  females.     Total  commitments,  590. 

On  the  day  of  my  examination  there  were  sixteen  males  and 
four  females  in  confinement.  The  average  during  the  year  has 
been  twenty-three  males  and  seven  females.  There  is  no 
employment  whatever  provided  for  them,  except  cleaning  the 
interior  of  the  prison  when  required  by  the  jailor. 

The  jailor  is  allowed  $1.75  for  the  board  of  the  prisoners,  and 
a  variable  amount  for  washing  the  body  and  bed  clothes  of 
the  prisoner,  soap  for  the  prisoners  is  allowed  by  the  county,  but 
nothing  for  towels,  combs  or  rasors. 
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The  physician  is  allowed.  $^0,  per  annum,  and  finds  his  own 
medicines. 

There  have  been  three  deaths  in  this  jail  during  the  year,  vis., 
one  from  delirium  tremens,  one  frotn  old  age,  and  one  by  acci- 
dentally falling  from  the  platform  of  the  upper  cell  which  was 
not  railed  at  that  time,  but  has  been  subsequently  supplied  with 
a  railing. 

There  have  been  treated  within  the  jail  fifty  cases  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  sixteen  cases  of  venereal  disease,  viz.,  six  men  and 
ten  women.  With  these  exceptions  there  have  been  no  diseases  in 
the  jails. 

The   prisoners  are  fed  twice  a  day.     In  the  morning  with 
bread,   meat   and   potatoes;    in    the  •  evening  with   mush   and 
molasses.     If.  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  mush  disagrees  with 
the  men,  they  are  allowed  bread  in  the  place  of  it.     No  drink 
is  allowed  except  water,  with  either  meal.     Inere  are  no  means 
of  supplying  water  except  by  bringing  it  in  with  pails.     They 
are  not  compelled  to  wash  themselves,  though  they  have  ^s  much 
water  as  is  necessary  if  they  desire  to  do  so.     They  do  not, 
however,  often  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.     Clothing  is 
furnished  by  the  county  when  needed.     No   punishment   save 
locking  in  their  cells  is  inflicted  in  this  jail.     No  library  is  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  the  prisoners.     Decent  prisoners  are  con- 
fined in  the  cells  on  the  south  side,  the  dirty  ones  on  the  north 
side,  and  there  are  two  strong  rooms  in  the  upper  story  for  the 
confinement  of  women  and  witnesses.    There  is  therefore  a  better 
provision  for  classification  of  prisoners  here  than  in  most  jails. 
The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  correspond  freely  with  their  friends 
outside.     One  Bible  is  kept  in  the  area  of  each  prison;  no  tracts 
are  furnished,  nor  is  any  provision  whatever  made  for  the  reli- 
gious iDstruction  of  the  inmates.     One  insane  prisoner  has  been 
sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum  during  the  year,  he  was  insane  when 
admitted.     No  money  is  ever  given  to  the  prisoners  on  leaving 
the  jail. 

There  are  two  tiers  of  cells  making  twenty  in  all,  besides 
which  there  are  two  strong  rooms  in  the  upper  story  for  women 
and  witnesses.  In  front  of  the  doors  leading  to  the  corridors 
are  strong  joists,  which  would  detain  the  prisoner  for  some 
tim.e  after  they  had  broken  out  'of  jail.  The  walls  of  the  jails 
are  of  stone  and  those  of  the  keeper's  dwelling  of  brick.  There 
is  a  round  tower  at  each  corner  of  the  west  end;  where  large 
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night  tuba  are  placed  that  are  emptied  daily.  The  walls  are 
very  loosely  built,  aud  could  be  easily  dug  through  in  two  hours^ 
by  the  aid  of  a  case  knife  by  an  old  hand.  The  cells  are  strong, 
but  if  the  prisoner  gets  out  of  these  there  is  but  little  difficulty 
in  escaping  from  any  other  part  of  the  prison. 

The  prison  part  is  thirty-four  feet  long  and  twenty^eight  feet 
wide ;  the  keeper's  apartments  twenty^three  feet  by  28  feeti» 
There  have  been  two  escapes  during  the  year.  Tbere  is  no  pro- 
vision for  ventilation.  The  prison  is  in  a  dirty  condition  and 
smells  very  ofifensive,  especially  in  the  north  corridor.  Each  cor* 
ridor  and  each  strong  room  is  warmed  by  one  wood  stove.  Thera 
is  no  provision  for  lighting  the  jail  at  night. 

Both  the  jails  of  this  county  are  insecure^  dirty,  ill-ventilated^ 
and  consequently  smell  very  ofifensively.  It  may  be  stated  in 
relation  to  them,  what  is  true  of  nearly  every  county  in  the 
State,  that  the  board  of  supervisors  are  unwilling  to  make  the 
appropriations  necessary  to  make  the  jail  secure  and  healthy, 
and  when  money  has  been  appropriated,  it  has  bsen  wastefuUj 
and  injudiciously  applied,  from  ignorance  of  the  conditions  necesp 
sary  to  secure  strength  and  healthiness. 

When  appropriations  are  thus  made  by  boards  of  supervisory, 
they  are  usually  expended  by  committees  of  the  board,  who  have 
never  seen  any  other  jail  nor  are  at  all  aware  of  the  devices 
resorted  to  by  prisoners  to  effect  escapes.  It  cannot  therefore  \>e 
expected  that  they  will  know  how  to  guard  against  them. 

To  remedy  these  evils  it  seems  to  me  that  ^  law  shoald  be 
enacted,  forbidding  boards  of  supervisors  to  appropriate  any 
sums  of  money  for  the  erection  of  new  jails  or  the  repairs  or 
alteration  of  old  ones,  without  first  submitting  the  plans  for  the 
work  to  some  officer  or  public  body,  which  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  have  some  special  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and 
receiving  his  or  its  approbation  of  such  plan  before  it  is  put  in 
execution.  .  The  executive  committee  of  the  Prison  association 
is  obviously  the  body  best  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject, 
and  best  calculated  to  give  reliable  advice  respecting  it.  If  it 
is  deemed  undesirable  to  lodge  this  power  in  their  hands,  it 
might  be  placed  iu  the  hands  of  the  State  Engineer,  who  would 
doubtless  consult  with  the  executive  committee  of  the  Associa^ 
tion  before  assenting  to  the  plan  which  might  be  submitted  to 
him* 

If  this  plan  should  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  progress 
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will  hereafter  be  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  may  eventually 
obtain  jails  in  every  coanty  which  are  well  calculated  to  keep 
all  our  criminals  securelyj  withont  injury  to  the  health  and 
without  increasing  the  corruption  of  their  morals. 

If  this,  or  some  similar  change  in  our  laws  is  not  made,  the 
present  evils  of  our  system  so  injurious  to  the  community,  and 
BO  disgraceful  to  our  civilization,  must  be  perpetuated. 

The  number  of  persons  committed  for  drunkenness  shows  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  crime  arises  from  this  source. 
There  are  no  statistics  on  the  jailor's  bookd,  from  which  we  msy 
ascertain,  with  accuracy,  how  much  of  other  crimes  is  due  to 
this  cause,  but  I  was  assured  by  the  jailors,  as  the  general  result 
of  their  observations,  that  nearly  all  the  men  who  are  committed 
for  other  offences  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  intoxicatiog 
liquors  in  excess,  and  that  nearly  every  female  prisoner  was 
both  a  drunkard  and  a  prostitute. 

It  is  a  subject  of  regret,  that  over  one  thousand  persons,  so 
much  needing  moral  instruction,  should  pass  through  the  jails  of 
this  county  without  hearing  one  word  of  advice,  or  exhortation, 
or  instruction,  during  their  residence  within  the  walls.  Doubt- 
less, it  is  a  hard  field  of  labor,  but  a  few,  at  least,  might  be 
reclaimed  to  the  paths  of  rectitude  by  faithful  and  affectionate 
labor  perseveringly  applied.  It  seems  that  it  ought  to  be  snf- 
ficient  to  rouse  the  Christian  public  to  enter  upun  this  work,  to 
announce  that  such  a  destitution  exists  in  their  midst. 

The  jailors  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  any  liquor  was  iji- 
troduced  into  the  prisons,  or  that  gambling  was  ever  practised 
within  their  walls;  but  it  was  obvious  to  me  that  liquor  and 
cards,  or  other  gambling  apparatus,  might  be  introduced  from  the 
outside,  and  that  the  means  of  inspection,  accessible  to  the 
keepers,  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  prevent  it  I 
learned  from  outside  enquiries  that  liquor  was  frequently  intro- 
duced, and  that  the  prisoners  amuse  themselves  with  gambling. 

Our  jails  throughout  are  lamentably  deficient' in  means  of  in- 
spection, which  might  be  provided  at  an  average  expense  of  fifty 
dollars,  so  that  the  jailor  might'see  all  that  was  going  on  in  any 
part  of  the  prison  without  being  seen  himself.  Were  these 
arrangements  judiciously  made,  gambling  and  drinking  might  be 
entirely  banished  from  our  prisons.  ^ 

JOHN  STANTON  GOULD. 
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19.  PuLTQK  County  Prisoit. 

I  Tisited  the  prison  of  Pulton  County  on  the  12th  September, 
1863.  The  jail  books  were  not  at  han<I  when  I  visited  the  jail ; 
consequently  I  could  not  ascertain  the  commitments  for  the 
year. 

There  were  2  males  confined  at  the  time  of  my  visit ;  the 
average  number  is  3.  Females  are  very  rarely  committed  to  this 
jail.     The  prisoners  have  no  employment  whatever. 

The  jailor  receives  $2.75  per  week,  and  50  cents  for  washing, 
for  each  man.  The  jail  Is  whitewashed  twice  a  year.  The 
physician  receives  $1  for  each  visit,  and  furnishes  all  the  medi- 
cine. As  much- soap  as  the  prisoners  need  is  allowed  them,  but 
no  combs  or  razors.  There  have  been  no  deaths  during  the  past 
year.  Two  cases  of  venereal  diseases,  and  eight  of  diarhoea, 
have  been  treated  during  the  year. 

They  are  fed  three  times  a  day.  Breakfast :  salt  beef  or  pork, 
potatoes,  bread  and  coffae.  Dinner :  potatoes,  bread,  vegetables, 
and  meat  or  soup.  Baked  pork  and  beans  twice  a  week.  Sup- 
per :  bread  and  tea. 

Each  room  is  warmed  with  a  wood  stove,  but  there  is  no  pvo- 
Tision  for  lighting  the  rooms  at  night. 

All  the. water  used  by  the  prisoners  is  carried  in  in  pails. 
The  bed  clothes  are  changed  once  in  two  weeks,  and  the  body 
clothes  once  a  week.     They  are  furnished  with  clothing  at  the 
expense  of  the  county  when  needed. 

The  only  punishment  inflicted  on  refractory  prisoners  is  con- 
finement in  a  dungeon.     There  is  no  library  for  the  prisoners. 

Criminals  are  kept'by  themselves ;  those  on  trial  are  confined 
in  separate  apartments  from  the  convicted,  and  women  from  the 
men.  The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  correspond  with  their  friends ; 
and  there  would  be  little  use  in  forbidding  it,  as  the  cells  open 
on  the  street,  and  nothing  is  easier  than  for  them  to  receive  let- 
ters, liquor,  or  tools  from,  the  outside  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  jailor. 

No  bibles,  tracts,  or  slates  are  given  to  the  prisoners,  but 
they  are  sometimes  visited  by  the  clergymen  of  the  village. 

No  insane  persons  have  ever  been  confined  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  present  jailor.  There  has  been  one  prisoner 
escaped  duriug  the  past  year. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  building  is  used  as  a  residence  for 
the  jailor.     The  jail  is  very  unsafe,  the  stones  being  easily  pecked 
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out.  The  doors  are  of  boiler  iron,  with  a  diamond,  through 
which  the  food  is  handed  in.  The  grates  are  of  very  soft  iron, 
little  more  difficult  to  cut  through  than  pewter. 

The  beds  are  wooden  bunks.     Fulton  county  greatly  needs  a 
new  jail. 

JOHN  STANTON  GOULD. 


The  undersigned,  appointed  to  represent  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion, as  visitor  and  inspector  of  the  following  county  prisons, 
viz.: — ^Washington,  Warren,  Essex,  Clinton,  Franklin,  St.  Law- 
rence, Jefferson,  Lewis,  and  Oswego, 

REPORTS : 

That  in  the  month  of  October  he  visited  the  same,  excepting 
that  of  Essex  county ;  which  exception  was  occasioned  by  a 
failure  in  railroad  connections* 

20.  War&en  Coontt  Peison. 
Its  prison  is  in  the  basement  of  the  county  court-house, 
situated  in  the  village  of  Caldwell,  at  the  head  of  Lake  George. 
The  building  was  erected  many  years  since,  and  it  would  seem, 
without  any  proper  consideration  for  the  arrangement  for 
prisoners,  or  for  the  domestic  accommodation  of  those  having 
the  building  and  prisoners  in  charge.  It  is  in  every  particular 
deficient  as  a  prison,  however  pleasant  and  convenient  it  may  be 
as  a  court-house.  Two  apartments  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  basement,  9  feet  by  12  feet  in  dimensions,  low,  damp,  dark, 
with  rough  bunks  for  beds — a  small  window  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground;  and  a  hand-hole  in  the  door  for  communication  with  the 
hall — constitute  the  entire  cell  accommodation  for  male  prison- 
ers. Another  apartment,  adjoining  these,  of  similar  character, 
mostly  occupied  as  a  store-room,  is  used  as  a  cell  for  females, 
when  required.  These  arrangements  .are  flagrantly  inadequate 
for  the  purposes,  and  shamefully  unhealthy.*  The  keeper 
stated  it  was  necessary  to  have  fires  in  the  summer  to  correct  the 
dampness;  and  even  with  such  precaution,  if  prisoners  were 
detained  any  length  of  time,  sickness  of  some  kind  would  occur. 
The  security  of  the  prisoners,  and  arrangements  to  prevent  com- 
munication with  the  outside,  are  quite  defective.  Escapes  of 
prisoners  have  occurred  under  most  of  the  keepers;  two  last 
winter  ;  one  of  them,  lately  retaken,  was  the  only  one  in  confine- 
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ment  at  tbe  date  of  iDspection :  he  ^v^s  originally  committed  fori 
pasdiDg  coanterfeit  money ;  had  been  in  prison  six  weeks  when 
he  broke  jail ; — was  then  sick  with  inflaifimatoTy  rhenmatism,  and 
hes  not.  since  recovered.  He  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts — of 
respectHble  family — good  edacation — ^has  a  family — attributes 
his  dishonesty  and  degradation  to  an  e^rly  departure  "from  the 
path  of  virtue,  and  associations  with  dissolute  and  intemperate 
persons.  He  expressed  deep  contrition,  and  avowed  a  firm  reso- 
lution to  return  to  the  path  of  virtue.  Your  committee  spoke 
encouragingly  in  the  line  of  such  good  intentions,  and  assured 
him  if  he  made  good  his  resolutions  during  the  probation,  which 
he  would  have  to  pass  in  prison,  as  a  penalty  for  the  crimes  he 
had  committed,  that  the  Prison  Association  would  lend  him  aid 
when  the  period  of  his  sentence  should  expiry. 

Warren  county  is  but  sparsely  populated — ^resulting  from  its 
geographical  and  geological  character — ^with  no  large  town  or 
village,  excepting  Glens  Falls.  Its  jail  seldom  has  many  in  con: 
finement — highest  number  at  anytime  under  present  keeper  15 — 
and  some  of  these  on  ten  days  commitment  for  drunkenness; 
the  average  for  the  year  not  to  exceed  three.  Frox  these  cir- 
cumstances, tbe  county  does  not  require  extensive  prison  accom- 
modations ;  still  public  policy  and  humane  considerations  de- 
mand much  better  than  at  present  exists.  At  this  prison  the 
native  born  usually  exceed  in  number  the  foreigners. 

The  condition  of  the  jail,  aside  from  its  very  defective 
arrangements,  appeared  to  have  proper  care  from  the  keeper. 


21.  Washington  CorNTY  Prison. 

It  has  two  prisons — one  at  Sandy  Hill,  and  one  at  Salem.  The 
former  is  a  portion  of  an  old-  style  wooden  county  court  house ; 
rooms  with  iron  grated  windows  and  iron  bound  doors  used  for 
the  temporary  detention  of  prisoners  during  the  sessions  of  the 
courts,  sufficient,  perhaps,  for  such  special  and  limited  purpose, 
providing  proper  vigilance  is  exercised  by  those  in  charge.  The 
one  at  Salem  is  the  county  prison  proper,  and  in  most  particulars 
well  arranged  and  sufficiently  commodious,  built  of  brick — the 
cells  16  in  number  erected  in  the  centre,  two  stories,  and  with  iron 
corridors  and  steps,  warmed  by  stoves,  and  lighted  with  lamps, 
which  are  extinguished  at  9  o'clock.  The  cells  are  5  feet  by  7  feet 
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in  dimension — two  of  larger  size  appropriated  for  debtors  and 
females,  has  a  well  of  water  with  pump,  within  the  building, 
water  tanks  and  night  tubs  in  good  order.     The  building  is  well 

arranged  to  prevent  communication  with  the  outside.  Two 
escapes  from  the  roof  under  the  present  keeper,  and  a  late  at> 
tempt  by'breaking  through  the  walls  was  nearly  successful — ^ar- 
rangements have  been  made  which  will  prevent  hereafter  such 
modes  of  escape. 

At  the  visit  but  five  prisoners — one  for  arson,  two  for  riot  and 
assault  with  intent  to  kill,  one  for  grand  larceny,  and  one  a  de- 
serter, all  natives,  one  married,  one  a  colored  man.  Five  is  about 
the  average  number  for  the  year ;  at  times,  however,  it  swells  to 
the  full  capacity  of  the  prison. 

This  county  is  mainly  agricultural  in  character  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  50,000.  Whitehall  and  Fort  Edward,  the  chief 
trading  points,  where  there  is  quite  a  percentage  of  foreign  in- 
habitants, still  at  the  prisons  the  natives  usually  much  exceed 
the  foreigners  in  number. 

Thifei  prison  has  the  appearance  of  clEireful  and  judicious  atten- 
tion from  the  keeper,  and  the  sheriff,  who  also  seems  to  take  a  per* 
sonal  interest  in  the  present  comfort  and  future  welfare  of  the 
prisoners. 


22.  Clinton  County  Prison. 

Its  prison  is  located  in  the  village  of  Plattsburgh.  built  of 
stone,  36  by  24  feet  in  dimensions,  two  stories,  has  18  cells  5 
feet 'by  7  feet  on  the  ground  floor,  communicating  with  a  hall  33 
by  9  feet ;  in  the  upper  story  two  large  rooms  for  females  and 
one  for  debtors.  The  building  is  illy  arranged  to  prevent  com- 
munication with  the  outside,  and  its  general  security  is  capable 
of  much  improvement.  The  cells  on  the  ground  floor  are  dark, 
damp,  and  but  poorly  ventilated,  as  is  also  the  hall  where  the 
prisoners  pass  the  day  and  take  their  meals. 

The  undersigned,  as  a  committee  from  this  Association,  has  on 
two  previous  occasions,  in.  1853  and  1854,  visited  and  examined 
this  prison  and  made  reports  thereon  ;  on  the  first  visit,  in  1853, 
he  appeared  before  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  freely  expressed 
his  opinion  of  the  wretched  and  insufiScient  condition  of  the  jail 
accommodations,   and  that  no   alteration  of  existing  buildiog 
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could  render  it  sacli  a  prison  as  soand  policy  and  humane  con- 
siderations demanded.     On  the  second  visit,  in  1854,  the  under- 
signed in  his  report,  speaking  of  the  then  condition  of  the  jail 
said  : — *•  It  is- a  satisfaction  to  the  committee  to  be  able  to  state 
in  this  report  that  he  found  extensive  additions  and  improve- 
ments being  made,  which,  when  complcTted,  will  render  the  bpild^ 
ing  more  suitable  for  its  ^purposes  than  it  ever  has  been,  still,  in 
its  new  condition,  it  will  not  be  sufficient,  eiiher  in  capacity  or 
arrangement,  to  answer  the  requirements  for  proper  prison  dis- 
cipline."    The  result  of  the  experience  had  since  the  date  of 
that  report,  upon  inquiry  and  examination  made  at  the  late  visit, 
has  confirmed  the  opinions  and  predictions  made  on  the  occasions 
of  the  two  former  visits.     The  building,  although  much  improved 
and  enlarged  from  what  was  its  condition  in  1853,  is  now  in  1863, 
greatly  deficient  in  proper  jail  acccommodations' for  that  county. 
Clinton  county  by  the  last  State  census  had  a  populatioti  of 
42,482 — now  probably  it  is  about  50,000 — being  a  border  county, 
it   is   frequented  by  many  vagrants  from  Canada,  who  become 
liable  to  arrest,  also  many  of  its  labor  population  and  lumber- 
men and  miners,  a  character  of  labor  involving  in  many  cases,  a 
mode  of  life  not  propitious  for  moral  culture  or  virtuous  conduct, 
which  circumstances  are  good  reasons  why  the  county  should 
provide  more  commodious  and  appropriate  prison  accommoda- 
tions than  what  no  V7  exist. 

At  the  visit,  there  were  eight  in  confinement ;  six  males — three 
Canadian,  one  Irish,  one  German  and  one  native ;  two  females — 
one  Canadian,  one  Irish ;  five  of  the  males  single,  one  has  a 
family.  In  addition  to  these  criminal  commitments,  there  were 
four  held  as  deserters  from  the  army,  this  class  of  inmates  at 
times  has  been  as  high  as  twenty  ;  average  number  for  the  year, 
ten  ;  two  of  the  six  males  committed  as  burglars,  two  for  assault 
and  battery,  two  for  drunkenness  ;  both  of  the  females  as  prosti- 
tutes. 

There  is  a  cistern  and  aqueduct  supply  of  water  in  the  keeper's 
house  adjoining  the  prison,  which  is  plentifully  afibrded  the  pris- 
oners for  washing  their  persons  and  cleansing  the  night  tubs.  At 
this  prison  foreigners  usually  outnumber  natives  nearly  as  three 
to  one ;  natives  generally  can  read  but  few  of  the  foreigners  can. 
There  is  no  regular  provision  for  religious  instruction  ;  lately  al 
young  man  sfent  by  the  Presbyterian  church   has  visited  the 

prisoners  every  Shnday. 
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An  attempt  was  lately  made  by  one  of  the  female  prisoners  to 
fire  the  building  at  midnight.  Fortunately  the  smoke  was  dis- 
covered by  the  keeper  in  time  to  arrest  a  general  conflagration 
of  the  jail  and  the  keeper's  house. 

The  insecurity  of  the  building  and  of  the  yard  has  afforded 
oppfrtunities  of  escape  Under  the  present  keeper,  as  likewise 
under  most  of  his  predecessors  in  ofiSce.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  prison  and  .the  yard  was  perhaps  as  good  as  can  be 
expected,  considering  the  defective  accommodations  of  the 
establishment,  and  the  stinted  appropriations  allowed  by  the 
board  of  supervisors. 


23.  Franklin  Counti  Prison. 

The  prison  of  this  county  has  twice  before  been  visited  and 
examined  by  the  undersigned  as  a  committee,  in  1853  and  1854, 
and  reports  made  thereupon.  In  that  of  the  first  visit,  the  foU 
lowing  description  is  given  :  '*  It  is  anew  building,  situated  in  tbe 
village  of  Malone,  36  feet  front  by  50  feet  in  depth  ;  constructed 
of  superior  sandstone ;  in  fine  architectural  proportion ;  two 
stories  high,  with  a  cellar  under  the  front.half,  and  with  a  prison- 
yard  attached.  Tbe  front  parts  of  the  first  and  second  stones 
are  appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of  the  sheriff,  who  acts 
as  jailor. 

*'  The  back  part  of  the  first  floor  contains  six  cells,  opening  into 
a  commodious  hall,  running  across  the  building,  having  windows 
at  each  end,  affording  ventilation  from  east  to  west.  The  cells 
are  8  feet  by  5  feet  in  dimensions ;  ceilings  high,  but  with  no 
means  of  ventilation,  excepting  through  the  grating  of  the 
doors  in  connection  with  the  hall.  It  is  to  be  regretted  thai 
proper  facilities  for  ventilation  from  the  cells  with  the  open  air 
had  not  been  provided  in  the  plan  of  the  building. 

"The  back  part  of  .the  second  story  is  divided  by  a  hall,  run- 
ning lengthways  of  the  building,  having  two  large  rooms  on  each 
side,  safely  constructed,  for  the  detention  of  debtors  and  female 
prisoners.  Each  of  these  rooms  contain  a  good  sized  window, 
sufficient  for  ventilation  and  light." 

The  undersigned  concluded  that  report  with  the  following  re- 
mark, hoping  it  might  stimulate  other  counties  to  some  improve- 
ments of  their  jail-buildings;  and  he  takes  the  liberty  to  repeat 
''')r  the  same  purpose: 
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'*The  Franklin  connty  prison  in  Btractare  and  style,  with 
moderate  increase  of  dimensions,  and  some  modification  of  in- 
terior arrangements,  would  be  a  good  model  for  county  prisons 
throughout  the  State.  The  citizens  of  the  county  deserve  much 
credit  for  their  enterprise  and  taste  in  the  Erection  of  such  a 
handsome  and  appropriate  building." 

That  enterprise  and  taste  seem  latterly  to  have  subsided,  as 
on  the  late  visit,  the  undersigned  saw  but  few  new  improve- 
ments or  accommodations.  There  is  an  absence  of  trees,  of 
wood-shed,  and  many  other  domestic  conveniences ;  the  lack 
of  which,  the  sheriff  attributes  to  the  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  supervisors  to  make  any  extraordinary  appropriation. 

There  were  but  three  prisoners  at  the  time  of  the  visit — all 
Canadians — one,   a   man    for   grand    larceny;    the   other   two, 
females — both  prostitutes,  and  quite  youthful ;  one  of  them  con- 
sidered by  the  sheriff  partially  insane.     The  undersigned  called 
on  the  justice  who  had  committed  her,  and  was  informed  that  the 
commitment  was   made  on  complaint  of  her  father,  she  being 
wholly  beyond  domestic  or  parental  control.     Your  committee 
requested  the  justice  to^nvestigate  the  case,  and  if  found  to  be 
one  of  insanity,  to  take  measures  to  have  her  sent  to  the  asylum 
for*  insane  persons  at  Auburn.     This  is   one  of  those  pitiable 
objects  of  depravity  often  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  those  who 
visit  prisons,  of  whom  the  collmunity  know  and-think  but  little. 
Painful  as  it  is  to  notice  such  sad  results  of  sin,  it  is  however 
desirable  that  their  existence  should  be  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  citizens,  in  the  hope  that  such  wretched  members  of  the 
human  family  may  more  generally  be  recognized  as  objects  for 
the  efforts  of  Christian  charity. 

The  highest  number  at  any  one  time  in  prison  during  the  charge 
of  the  present  sheriff  was  15.  Average  for  the  year  about  5.  At 
one  period  there  was  not  one.  Three-fourths  of  the  number 
usually  are  foreigners. 

The  prison  has  a  bountiful  supply  of  aqueduct  water,  with 
proper  conveniences  for  washing,  and  the  care  of  night-tubs; 
candlelight  till  9  o'clock ;  the  health  of  prisoners  good ; 
no  deaths  since  the  present  sheriff  has  been  in  office,  who 
evidently  performs  his  duties  as  jail-keeper  with  all  proper,  con- 
sideration  and  care. 
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24.  'St.  Lawrence  County  Pbison. 

Its  prison  is  at  Canton — ^has  been  twice  before  visited  and  in- 
spected by  the  undersigned  and  reports  made  to  this  Association, 
in  which  the  great  defects  and  deficiencies  of  the  old  jail  build- 
ing were  noticed.  In  the  report  of  visit  made  December  8th, 
1853,  the  following  remarks  were  made  : 

**  He  found  the  grand  jury  in  session,  having  under  considera- 
tion the  condition  of  the  prison  building.  He  inspected  it  iii 
company  with  the  foreman,  and  was  invited  to  appear  before  that 
body  and  state  his  views,  which  invitation  was  gladly  accept- 
ed, and  a  free  expression  of  opinion  made.  On  the  same  day  the 
grand  jury  made  a  presentment  to  the  court,  noticing  the  defects 
and  deficiencies  of  the  existing  building,  and  recommending  that 
a  *  new  and  improved  jail  building  be  erected.'  " 

The  efiect  of  this  was  the  demolishing  of  the  former  jaij,  (a 
contracted  old  style  wooden  building,)  and  the  erection  in  its 
stead  of  the  present  prison,  which  is  built  of  brick  45  feet  by 
65  feet ;  two  stories,  containing  24  cells,  7  feet  by  5  feet,  eight 
of  which  are  appropriated  for' females.  The  means  for  ventila- 
tion and  for  heating  are  not  as  perfect  as  might  be,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  water  and  washing  facilities  was  found  quite  deficient.  It 
also  appeared  that  the  security  of  the  prisoners  is  not  what  it 
should  be,  as  the  keeper  reported  ^  escapes  during  his  charge, 
three  through  the  windows,  and  two  from  the  yard  ;  he  also  spoke 
of  escapes  made  under  former  keepers.  He  is  an  oflBcer  under 
the  sheriff,  and  allowed  by  the  supervisors  a  salary  of  $300  per 
annum  as  a  turnkey. 

There  were  13  in  prison  at  the  visit ;  10  males  and  3  females, 
the  males  mostly  committed  for  minor  crimes.  Of  the  females, 
one  for  infanticide,  one  a  prostitute,  the  third  for  perjury,  who 
had,  since  in  prison,  given  birth  to  an  infant. 

The  undersigned  as  he  beheld  the  innocent  babe  nestling  in 
the  bosom  of  the  guilty  mother  could  not  refrain  from  the  wish 
that  many  who  give  their  glad  presence  in  the  virtuous  birth 
chambers  should  like  him  be  called  on  to  contrast  such  joyous 
occasions  with  such  a  sad  birth  place  as  then  before  him,  not 
that  he  desired  others  should  have  their  feelings  tried  as  were 
his,  but  in  the  hope  that  the  occasion  would  stimulate  them  in 
humane  efforts  among  the  depraved,  and  in  charitable  visits  to 
the  gloomy  chambers  of  prisoners.     It  was   a  gratification  to 
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your  committee  to  learn  that  every  proper  medical  and  femalio 
attention  had  been  given  this  wretched  mother  in  her  confine- 
ment, and  that  she  and  her  infant  were  in  a  healthy  and  comfort- 
able condition. 

The  average  number  of  prisoners  for  the  year  is  15,  at  times 
as  high  as  30,  and  as  low  as  5  ;  since  the  war  deserters  are 
frequently  lodged  there  for  a  few  days.  Three-fourths  of  the 
prisoners  are  usually  foreigners,  most  of  them  unable  to  read. 
Health  of  prisoners  generally  good — bill  for  medical  attention 
less  than  $10  for  the  last  year. 

The  supervisors  appear  to  have  failed  to  keep  up  the  laudable 
enterprise  and  liberal  spirit  under  which  the  new  buildings  were 
erected;  there  is  evidence  that  improvements,  additions  in 
domestic  facilities,  and  repairs  are  needed ;  all  which  would  be 
had  if  there  was  a  deeper,  interest  taken  by  the  community,  and 
more  liberal  appropriations  made. 


25.  Jefehson  County  Prison. 

It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  site  in  the  village  of  Watei^- 
town — a  substantial  stone  building  40  feet  by  60  in  dimen- 
ions — has  16  cells  in  a  block  in  the  centre  of  the  main  building — 
distinct  from  these,  one  large  room#for  females  and  one  for 
debtors.  The  undersigned  visited  this  prison  on  a  former  oc- 
casion and  made  a  report  of  the  same  ;  in  that  report  he  had 
occasion  to  mention  some  neede(|IBmprovements  and  additions, 
but  little  in  that  line,  has  since  beeft  done.  The  keeper,  sheriff 
of  the  county,  as  in  most  other  other  counties,  speaks  of  the  re- 
luctance of  the  supervisors  to  listen  to  any  suggestions,  a  com- 
pliance with  which  would  involve  any  increase  of  appropriation. 

Thfe  security  of  the  prisoners  is  jeopardized  by  the  facility  of 
outside  communication ;  the  sheriff  reports  six  such  escapes  in 
the  last  year,  and  two  the  year  before ;  he  is  an  intelligent  man, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  well  qualified  for  the 
chaVge  of  a  prison,  if  properly  encouraged /by  the  community  and 
sustained  by  the  board  of  supervisors ;  in  the  absence  of  such 
aid,  he  and  his  successors  cannot  be  expected  to  effect  either 
the  improvements  or  reformation  desired. 

At  the  visit  there  were  ten  in  confinement ;  5  males,  of  which 
2  were  for  petit  larceny,  1  for  bigamy,  1  grand  larceny,  1  drunk- 
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enness ;  5  females,  of  which  1  for  bigamy,  1  for  stealing,  and  3 
prostitutes.     The  average  number  15 ;  largest  28. 

The  domestic  concerns  appeared  to  be  in  good  order ;  there  is 
an  aqueduct  supply  of  water ;  prison  healthy.  Three-fourths  of 
the  prisoners  usually  foreigners. 


26.  Lewis  County  Prison. 

This  prison  is  in  the  village  of  Martinsburgh — an  old  style 
wooden  court-house  ;  built  in  1809 ;  50  ft.  by  50  ft.  in  dimensions ; 
two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  serve  for  cells,  each  12  feet  by  15 
feet,  with  a  small  iron-grated  window,  insufficient  for  light  or 
ventilation  ;  hot  in  summer,  and  cold  in  winter.  This  building, 
in  all  particulars,  is  insufficient  for  a  jail,  and  altogether  deficient 
in  arrangements  for  proper  prison  discipline.  The  apartments 
used  for  cells  are  scarcely  fit  for  stalls  for  cattle  ;  in  fact,  the  jail 
department  of  the  building  is  of  a  character  which  will  gainsay 
any  amount  of  care  or  labor  on  the  part  of  the  keeper. 

This  county  is  almost  entirely  agricultural,  with  but  about 
30,000  inhabitants,  and  thus  as  yet  but  moderate  accommodations 
ha\e  been  required  for  prisoners.  During  the  last  year,  but  31 
commitments  were  made,-%-average  number  for  the  year  not  over 
2— often  without  any ; — still  humane  considerations  and  public 
policy  demand  much  better  prison  accommodations  than  now 
exist.  It  is  believed  that  such  is  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
county ;  and  that  the  desired  improveinent  and  reformation  would 
ere  this  have  been  made  byrfbr  local  jealousy  existing  between 
the  villagers  of  Martinsburgh  and  Lowville — the  latter  desiring 
the  removal  of  the  court-house  and  jail  to  it's  locality. 


27.    Oswego  County  Prison. 

It  is  in  the  city  of  Oswego;  was  visited  by  the  under- 
signed, but  not  particularly  examined,  as  he  understood  the  co^ 
responding  secretary  of  the  Association  had  visited  it  a  few  days 
previous,  and  made  the  examination.  It  appears  there  was  a 
misunderstanding  on  this  head ;  he,  like  the  undersigned,  oidy 
visited,  but  did  not  examine.  A  oursory  view  of  the  whole 
establishment  was  made  during  the  short  visit  of  the  onder- 
iigned,  and  a  very  favorable  impression  made  of  the  care  and 
Jidll  of  the  sheriff   in  that  department  of  his  official  duiieff. 
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There  has  lately  been  built  an  addition  to  the  prison,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  a  work-house,  which  is  now  in  operation,  with  pro- 
mise of  beneficial  results. 

The  undersigned  regrets  the  misunderstanding  which  has  pre- 
vented a  full  report  of  this  prison,  as  he  feels  assured  it  would 
have  been  very  satisfactory  and  interesting  to  the  Association. 
This  is  a  point  where  the  county  jail  arrangements  should  be 
extended  to  the  capacity  and  character  of  a  District  Peniten- 
tiary ;  such  as  exists  ip  the  adjoining  county,  in  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse. Public  opinion  appears  now  to  be  moving  in«that  direc- 
tion; and  it  is  desirable  that  action  should  early  be  had,  either 
by  the  city  or  the  county,  to  secure  adjacent  ground  for  the 
accommodation  of  additional  buildings  and  yard  room. 

Oswego  county  has  a  large  and  increasing  population ;  as  is 
also  the  case  with  the  city  of  Oswego.  It  being  a  border  county, 
and  the  city  one  of  the  most  prominent  lake  ports,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  there  will  be  required  extensive  and  efficient  means 
for  prison  detention  and  discipline. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Your  committee  trust  that  the  foregoing  will  furnish  such 
general  information  of  the  various  prisons  visited  as  will  meet 
the  purposes  of  the  Association.  The  more  particular  inquiries 
indicated  by  the  printed  forms  can  be  answered  for  most  of  the 
county  jails  by  general  answers  received  from  the  keepers, 
which  are  quite  uniform,  and  as  follows,  viz. :  No  employment 
for   prisoners. 

Expenses, — A  charge  of  38  cents  on  receiving  and  discharging 
each  prisoner;  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  week  for  board  and  washing; 
some  moderate  charges  allowed  for  extra  supplies  or  services — 
such  as  new  bedding  clothes  and  whitewashing.  In  all  the 
counties  complaint  is  made  of  the  stinted  appropriations  by  the 
supervisors  for  jail  purposes. 

Health, — Almost  uniformly  reported  good ;  the  exceptions 
being  from  the  excesses  prior  to  committal ;  deaths  scarce  ever 
occur  ;  medical  attention  provided  at  expense  of  the  county. 

Diet, — Plain  and  wholesome  food,  both  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal, described  as  such  as  common  laborers  usually  have  at  their 
homes.  Meals  given  in  cells  or  halls,  as  the  construction  of  the 
building  may  be — served  in  winter  twice,  in  summer  three  times 
each  day. 

Cleanliness, — ^In  this  there  is  some  diflference,  as  is  found  in 
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ordinary  domestic  circles;  some  very  careful  and  tidy;  some 
rather  careless,  and  some  decidedly  slovenly.  In  almost  all  cases 
there  is  the  absence  of  a  convenient  and  copious  supply  of 
'water,  and  of  sufficient  facilities  for  washing. 

Clothings — For  beds,  woolen  blankets  or  cotton  quilts; 
usually  changed  with  change  of  prisoners,  and  washed;  no 
complaint  of  deficiency  at  the  time  of  visit;  how  it  may  be 
in  winter  was  not  stated,  but  supposed  to  be  sufficient. 

Personal  Apparel, — Such  as  the  prisoners  may  have  when 
received;  if  more  is  needed,  in  case  friends  do  not  supply,  it  is 
done  at  charge  of  county. 

The  Cells  Vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  building — 
usually,  if  of  modern  structure,  7  feet  by  5  feet  in  dimensions, 
and  about  eight  feet  in  height;  either  bunks  or  suspended  slats, 
with  straw  beds;  often  two  in  a  cell;  care  taken  to  keep  free 
from  vermin ;  but  frequently  introduced  by  new  comers  ;  white- 
wash two  or  three  times  each  year  ;  night  tubs  almost  in  every 
case  for  wants  of  nature. 

PunishmenfSy — Neither  the  cat,  douche,  or  bolt-bath  ever  used; 
solitary  con'Snement  and  chains,  with  bread  and  water  diet,  the 
.  modes  of  punishment  when  any  are  resorted  to. 

Library, — None,  excepting  bibles,  which  are  supplied  for  each 
cell.  (In  the  Onondaga  penitentiary  there  is  a  good  library, 
and  books  carefully  supplied  to  every  prisoner.)  This  is  a  seri- 
ous deficiency,  and  should  be  remedied.  The  lack^f  occupation, 
either  for  body  or  mindf  makes  **a7i  idle  brain  the  deviPs  toar/k 
shop,^^  and  produces  an  unfavorable  nervous  condition  of  the 
prisoner. 

Clasaijication, — No  provision,  except  for  the  difierent  sex. 
This  is  a  serious  defect,  and  many  evils  result  from  it  to  the 
prisoners,  especially  to  the  youthful. 

Causes  of  Crime, — Intemperance  is  most  prominent ;  next,  lack 
of  early  religious  instruction  and  association;  cext,  uiifortuuate 
social  relations.  Intemperance,  however,  directly  or  indirectly, 
may  be  considered  the  cause  of  two-thirds  of  the  crimes  which 
come  under  judicial  cognizance. 

J^alionality, — With  the  exception  of  strictly  interior  and  agri-     * 
cultural  counties,  foreigners  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  natives 
as  inmates  of  the  jails,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  statements  made 
to   the  undersigned  in  all  his  visits,  excepting  Washington  and  * 
Warren  counties. 
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ne  keepers  of  all  the  tcounty  prisons  are  required  by  law  to 

^t  to  the  Secretary  of  3tate,  at  each  session  of  the  court,  in 

ar  form,  all  the  statistics  which  this  association  need  for  its 

nation  relative  to  prisoners;  and  the  undersigned  would 

^t  that  such  information  can  most  conveniently  and  accu« 

bo  obtained  from  that  source. 

very  generally -stated  by  the  keepers  of  county  jails  that 

>ervi8ors  are  jealous  of  expenditures  and  stinted  in  their 

'iations  for  prison  purposes:  that  courts  and  grand  juries 

the  duty  belongs)  take  but  little  cognizance  of  the  condi- 

he  jails  or  of  the  prisoners;  and  that  there  is  almost  an 

'Sence  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  county. 

\e  purpose  of  enlisting  a  more  general  interest  with  our 

hroughout  the  State  with  regard  to  prisoners  and  pri- 

)line,  the  undersigned  would  recommend  the  appoint- 

^rresponding  members  from  among  the  inhabitants  of 

ntry  town,  where  will   be  found  men   equally  capable 

as  ourselves  to  act  in  promoting  the  objects  for  which 

ition  was  established  ;  and  likewise  that  the  first  judge 

inty  be  "  ex  officio  "  a  corresponding  member. 

nal  delinquency  in  the  management  of  the  county  pri- 

idersigned  will  mention  the  frequent  escape  of  prison- 

"^ires  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  same.     From 

^  visited  by  this  committee,  with  the  exception  of 

Franklin  counties,  escapes  have  been  effected  during 

ration  of  the  present  keepers;  and  (hey  report  that 

sors  have  been  equally  unfortunate  with  themselves 

:       n  of  their  charge.     It  has  also  come  under  the  per- 

ge  of  the  undersigned  that  the  jail  of  Westchester 

oke  during  the  last  summer,  whereby  five  notorious 

burglars  (who.  had  infested  for  a  long  time  portions 

ind  had  been  arrested  at  a  large  expense  to  some 

made  their  escape  and  are  now  at  large  to  repeat 

'^imes.     This  serious  delinquency  in  prison  disci- 

ilt  of  a  culpable  neglect  and  indifference  on  the 

*and  juries  and  supervisors  in  their  official  cha- 

dividuals  in  their  duty  as  citizens.     The  latter 

t,  and  the  former  take  but  little  notice  of  this 

the  community  pay  a  heavy  penalty  in  their 

ing  from  the  prevalence  of  highway  robbery, 

liarism. 
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One  other  seriotis  and  sorrowful   delinqnency  in  the  manage-  ^ 
ment  of  most  of  our  county  prisons,  is  the  entire  absence  of  any 
provision  for  religious  services,  and  the  lack  of  books  for  moral 
improvement. 

In  conclusion  your  committee  will  take  the  liberty  to  repeat 
some  remarks  made  in  former  reports. 

In  the  visits  and  examinations  lately  made,  with  some  excep- 
tions, the  undersigned  has  found  no  opportunity  to  alter  the  dis- 
paraging estimate  heretofore  expressed  relative  to  the  aff  lirs  of 
our  county  prisons ;  and  it  is  his  conviction  that  the  cause  of  the 
great  defects  existing  in  our  prison  accommodations  and  disci- 
pline rest  more  with  the  citizens  than  with  the  individuals  in 
charge.  The  keepers  appear  disposed  to  give  that  attention  to 
the  comfort  of  prisoners,  and  that  regard  to  proper  discipline 
prescribed  by  law;  still,  with  the  best  efforts  on  their  part,  the 
inadequate  arrangements  of  most  of  the  prison  buildings  will  pre- 
vent that  discipline  and  welfare  of  prisoners  which  is  contempla- 
ted in  the  statute. 

There  is  much  evil  appertaining  to  the  administration  of  our 
State  and  county  prisons,  resulting  from  the  action  of  political 
parties.  This  remark  is  made  with  no  special  reference  to  those 
individuals  at  present  in  charge,  but  it  is  intended  to  apply  to 
the  established  usage  of  making  the  appointment  and  tenure  of 
official  positions  in  our  prisons  dependent  upon  the  success  or 
defeat  of  a  party. 

No  greater  impediment  to  the  improvement  and  efficiency  of 
the  police  of  prisons^can  occur  No  more*  unfavorable  influence 
against  the  profitable  employment  and  desired  reformation  of 
prisoners  can  prevail,  than  frequent  changes  in  the  administra- 
tive power.  The  advantageous  management  of  prisons,  and  the 
judicious  control  of  convicts,  require  that  judgment  and  skill 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  practical  experience,  and  when 
attained  should  be  a  distinct  occupation  or  profession  ;  and  sach 
qualification  should  be  the  standard  by  which  an  applicant  for 
office  in  a  prison  should  be  judged,  and  not  as  now,  by  the  certi- 
ficate of  services  rendered  to  a  party  in  power. 

Another  great  evil  appertaining  to  the  affairs  of  our  prisons 
is  that  the  accommodations  and  appropriations  provided  by 
the  public  authorities  embrace  scarce  anything  beyond  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  secure  confinement.  When  this  has  been 
done,  supervisors,  grand  juries,  and  jail  keepers  consider  they 
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have  fully  performed  their  duty,  and  thus  it  is  that  we  find  no 
effort  for  the  reformation  of  prisoners ;  no  attempts  at  the  im^ 
provement  of  prison  discipline;  no  provision  for  moral  or  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  county  jails. 

There  is  a  lamentable  indifference  and  culpable  neglect  on  the 
part  of  citizens  with  reference  to  their  duty  in  connection  with 
the  proper  care  and  judicious  management  of  prisons.  If  this 
duty  was  rightly  appreciated  by  the  public,  in  connection  with 
sound  civil  policy,  or  justly  appreciated  by  individuals  in  com* 
pliance  with  the  dictates  of  humanity,  or  viewed  by  the  christian 
community  in  the  light  of  its  religious  responsibility,  surely  the 
old  evils  of  the  prison  house  would  be  abolished,  and  the  present 
delinquency  of  our  citizens  in  that  (>ortion  of  their  public  duties 
would  be  amended.  As  the  matter  now  stands  the  undersigned 
regrets  to  say  that  the  prevailing  opinion  with  our  community  as 
to  the  duty  of  society  in  prison  affairs  seems  simply  to  be,  that 
offenders  against  the  laws  should  be  caught,  condemned,  impria- 
ODed  and  punished,  at  the  smallest  possible  expense. 

Improvements  in  prison  discipline,  as  connected  with  judicious 
State  policy,  and  with  considerations  applicable  to  the  plea  of 
humanity,  or  the  precepts  of  religion,  do  not  appear  to  enter  into 
the  thoughts  of  most  of  our  citizens.  Surely  this  is  not  consistent 
with  our  claim  for  credit  in  all  christian  enterprise,  nor  with  our 
boast  of  advancement  in  all  civil  policy. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your  committee. 

JAMES  H.  TITUS. 
December  30th,  1863. 


28.  Niagara  County  Prison. 

The  inspection  of  this  prison  was  made  on  the  13th  June,  1863. 

The  building  used  for  the  purpose  is  of  cut  stotie  and  quite 
substantial,  it  is  based  upon  a  rock,  and  its  surroundings  are  good 
and  healthful,  being  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  town  on  a  broad  avenue,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  jailor's 
reBidence  and  sheriff's  offices,  no  other  building  is  in  immediate 
proximity  to  it.  Its  dimensions  are  70  by  40. feet.  The  floors, 
including  those  of  the  cells,  are  of  stc^ne flagging,  the  whole  being 
completely  fire  proofl 

The  cells  are  32  in  number,  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
opening  upon  two  oorridors  arranged  in  two  tiers,  besides  two 
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large  rooms  for  women,  one  of  which  ha?  two  cells  partitioned  off 
from  it,  but  so  arranged  as  to  permit  all  to  be  used  in  common  bj 
the  female,  inmates. 

The  male  cells  are  7  feet  high  by  8  long,  and  4^  wide,  guarded 
by  grated  iron  doors.  The  iron  bunks  are  hinged  against  the 
wall  on- one  side,  while  the  outer  side  is  supported  by  a  rope  at 
each  end,  which  stretches  obliquely  upwards  over  the  bed,  and  is 
fastened  to  the  wall  near  the  ceiling.  This  singularly  faulty 
contrivance,  as  might  be  expected,  furnishes  facilities  for  suicide 
by  means  of  these  ropes,  and  they  have,  as  I  was  informed,  been 
used  for  that  purpo^,'and  yet  they  are  retained. 

In  an  upper  back  corner  of  each  cell  is  an  aperture  i  inches 
square,  in  the  stone*  work,  vi^iich  is  said  to  communicate  with  a 
shaft  between  the  cells,  reaching  to  the  attic  of  the  prison,  in- 
tended for  ventilation,  the  theory  being  that  air  entering  through 
the  grated  do'or,  will  be  drawn  up  through  this  aperture,  and 
thus  cause  a  continual  renewal  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  cell.  A 
•condition  precedent  for  the  operation  of  this  theory,  is  the  ter- 
mination of  the  upright  shaft  at  its  upper  end,  in  the  open  air 
above  the  roof,  a  circumstance  which,  as  I  was  informed,  was  en- 
tirely overlooked,  as  the  terminations  are  only  at  the  top  of  the 
upper  tier  of  cells,  in  the  closed  garret.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
possibility  of  a  current  of  air  through  the  separate  shafts,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  a  very  offensive  odor  pervades  all  the 
cells  and  the  prison  generally,  which  the  official  in  charge  stated 
that  he  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  by  extra  eCForts  at 
cleanliness,  the  prison  being  scrubbed  twice  a  week. 

The  mAle  prison  is  heated  by  a  large  stove  in  each  corridor, 
placed  at  one  end,  the  pipes  running  the  whole  length  of  the  cor- 
ridors. The  apartments  for  women  are  warmed  by  stoves  also, 
one  of  which  is  a  cooking  stove,  where  they  are  allowed  occa- 
sionally to  n^ake  tea,  and  cook  some  other  extras. 

The  yard  of  the  prison  is  a  space  about  10  or  12  feet  wide,  and 
the  whole  length  of  the  building,  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall.  In 
this  is  the  privy  vault,  which'  is  23  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and 
8  feet  deep,  with  no  house  over  it,  and  covered  only  by 
long  lids,  which  when  raised,  expose  the  whole  length. 
There  being  no  sufficient  drainage  to  this  vault,  it  has  a  very 
offensive  presence,  which  pervades  the  premises,  and  is  earnestly 
complained  of  by  the  sheriff,  who  has  in  vain  endeavored  to 
remedy  the  evil  by  partial  drainage.  Into  this  vault  the  tubs 
used  in  the  cells  are  daily  emptied. 
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The  prison  yard  is  said  to  afford  great  facilities  for  escape^ 
which  would  appear  to  be  the  case,  from  the  fact  of  15  pris- 
oners  having  escaj)ed  within  the  past  two  years,  though  it  is 
alleged  that  some  of  these  got  away  with  the  connivance  of  a 
former  keeper.  On  account  of  the  facility  for  reaching  the  top 
of  the  wall  at  one  corner  of  the  yard  next  the  building,  the  ad- 
joining wiudow,  one  of  the  four  by  which  the  prison  is  lighted  on 
this  side,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  close  permanently  by 
iron  shutters,  whereby  the  interior  of  the  prison  is  deprived  on 
that  side  of  one-fourth  of  its  light  and  air. 

The  only  punishment  enforced  is  the  dungeon,  enclosed  with  a 
tight  iron  door,  besides  the  grated  door. 

The  only  water  used  for  washing  is  gathered  from  the  clouds 
in  a  cistern  under  the  wash  room,  whence  it  is  drawn  by  buckets, 
there  being  no  pump.  Drinking  water  is  obtained  from  a  well. 
There  are  no  means  of  bathing.  The  bedding  is  changed  once  in 
two  months.  The  prisoners  shave  themselves  a's  occasion  may 
requre.  They  have  no  employment  except  scrubbvng  and  saw-* 
ing  wood.  They  are  fed  twice  a  day,  at  8  A.  M.,  and  3}  P.  M., 
the  breakfast  consisting  of  bread  and  Rait  pork  usually,  with 
fresh  beef  and  soup  twice  a  week.     The  dinner  is  the  same. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  the  prison  contained  16  males  and  9 
females,  which  is  abdut  the  usual  number. 

The  prison  contains  no  library,  and  there  is  no  provision  for 
religious  or  secular  instruction  of  any  kind.  With  the  exception 
of  the  trifling  occupations  alluded  to,  scrubbing  and  splitting 
wood,  total  idleness  is  the  rule  of  this  institution,  and  as  no 
restrictions  are  placed  on  conversation,  unless  it  beconaes  boiste- 
rous, and  not  always  then,  the  facilities  for  mutual  corruption, 
with  the  inmates,  are  unlimited. 

« 

I  found  confined  there  a  man  and  wife,  on  the  charge  of  steal- 
ing,  who,  without  a  trial,  had  been  incarcerated  six  months,  and 
they  had  recently  been  informed  that  their  case  could  not  be 
reached  in  court  under  three  months  more,  when,  if  brought  to " 
trial,  she  declared  her  ability  to  prove  their  innocence. 

The  friends  of  prisoners  are  allowed  to  visit  them  as  may  be 
necessary.  Correspondence  is  allowed,  under  the  keeper's  super* 
vision,  stationery  and  postage  stamps  being  furnished  them.  The 
average  length  of  sentence  is  from  10  to  30  'days ;  some  are  for 
two  to  six  months. 

The  sheriff  of  the  county,  Mr.  George  Swaiq,  accompanied  ine 
in  the  examination  a  part  of  the  time,  freely  responding  to  every 
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enquiry  and  pointing  ont  many  defects ;  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Cleave- 
land,  the  keeper,  as  willingly  gave  his  time  and  attention  to 
answer  my  queries.  JNO.  'H.  GRISCOM. 

29.  Monroe  County  Prison. 

This  building  stands  on  a  sort  of  an  island,  its  walls  being 
laved  on  two  sides  by  water,  in  the  city  of  Rochester.  It  is 
chiefly  occupied  as  a  house  of  detention,  or  for  short  sentences. 
The  number  of  inmates  at  the  time  of  examination,  June  15, 
1863,  was  30,  of  whom  two  were  women.  During  the  year  prior 
to  October  1,  1862,  the  number  of  admissions  was  348,  and  of 
discharges,  341.  No  escapes  had  occurred  in  two  years  before 
the  visit,  though  some  attempts  have  been  made  by  cutting  the 
iron  bars  of  the  doors  and  windows. 

The  prisoners  have  two  meals  a  day — in  the  morning,  bean 
soup ;  twice  a  week  corned  beef;  in  the  evening,  mush  and  molas- 
ses, or  milk. 

Of  cells,  there  are  6  for  females,  7  feet  by  8  and  10  feet 
high;  10  for  debtors,  8  feet  by  15,  and  8  feet  high  ;  49  for  male 
prisoners,  4  feet  by  8,  and  8  feet  high,  besides  three  dungeons. 
The  doors  are  in  some  cases  iron  grating;  in  other  parts  of  the 
establishment,  of  wood.  One  room  in  the  prison  is  called  the 
*'  hangman's  room,''  in  which  capital  offences  are  expiated.  The 
cord,  after  passing  over  a  pully  in  the.  ceiling,  descends  through  a 
hole  in  the  floor  to  the  room  below,  where  the  weight  is  attached, 
which,  at  a  signal  from  above,  is  suddenly  dropped,  and  the  body 
is  as  suddenly  jerked  upwards.  The  sufferer  sees  no  other  pre- 
paration for  his  death  than  is  contained  in  the  room  in  which  he 
'sits  upon  a  chair,  the  executioner,  or  at  least  he  who  causes  the 
weight  to  fall,  being  in  the  room  below.  A  weight  of  172  pounds 
is  used. 

One  room  of  the  prison  is  used  as  a  privy,  in  this  wise  :  In 
the  centre  of  the  floor  is  a  large  iron  grating,,  which  is  imme- 
diately over  the  river.  Into  this  room  the  night-tubs  are  brought 
and  emptied  through  this  grating  into  the  water  below.  A  most 
foul  and  offensive  odor  pervaded  this  portion  of  the  premises, 
partly  attributable,  probably,  to  the  general  use  of  the  apart- 
ment, but  principally  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  to  the  presence  of 
six  tubs,  which,  with  their  contents,  had  been  standing  there 
several  hours  unattended  to.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
other  means  of  obtaining  water  for  cleansing  these  vessels  than 
drawing  it  from  the  river,  two  stories  below. 
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No  pretenBions  whatever  are  made  to  ventilate  the  premises^ 
except  by  the  windows,  which  are  guarded  by  heavy  gratings. 

The  premises  were  altogethhr  in  a  most  filthy  condition.  The 
prisoners  wash  their  persons  at  a  pump  in  the  hall.  The  bed- 
ding is  said  to  be  changed  once  a  month. 

Pour  or  five  bibles  constitute  the  entire  literary  and  religious 

library ;  service  is  held  by  the  chaplain  every  Sunday. 

The  above  meagre  report  constitutes  all  the  information  the 
undersigned  could  obtain  of  this  institution,  in  consequence 
partly  of  the  circumstance  of  the  very  recent  death'  of  the  princi- 
pal keeper,  whose  burial  occurred  the  day  before  the  visit.  The 
affairs  of  the  prison  seemed  to  be  in  great  confusion,  and  there 
did  ilot  appear  to  be  any  one  who  could  give  the  information 
desired.  The  sheriff  of  the  county  was  present  part  of  the  time, 
and  though  willing  to  furnish  any  desired  particulars,  his  ap- 
parent want  of  familiarity  with  the  details  of  the  institution, 
rendered  his  readiness  to  oblige  unavailing.  The  assistant 
keeper  was  also  unable  to  render  the  information  needed.  Much 
allowance  may  therefore  very  properly  be  made  for  the  present 
depraved  appearance  of  the  prison,  though  its  general  style  of 
structure  indicates  a  great  deficiency  of  those  appliances  for 
salubrity,  safety,  and  reformation,  which  indicate  in  this  depart- 
ment of  government,  an  advanced  civilization. 

JOHN  H.  GRISCOM. 


30.  Orleans  County  Prison. 

The  situation  of  this  prison  is  most  salubrious,  on  the  skirt  of 
the  beautiful  town  of  Albion,  the  moral  character  of  which  well . 
compares  with  its  physical,  if  we  may  receive  as  a  criterion  the 
statement  of  the  sheriff  on  being  informed  of  the  object  of  my 
interview  with  him,  viz. :  that  **  it  might  almost  be  said  we  have 
a  jail  to  let."  There*  were,  in  fact,  but  two  inmates,  both  males, 
committed  for  trivial  offences,  and  apparently  quite  contented  to 
remain  there,  doing  such  small  jobs  about  tho  stable  and  pre- 
mises as  might  be  found  for  them.  Besides  these,  the  Monroe 
county  penitentiary  has  but  three  prisoners  from  Orleans  county, 
according  to  the  last  report. 

The  buildilfg  appeared  to  be  in  excellent  order,  well  kept,  in 

immediate  proximity  *to  the  sheriff's  residence  and  the  court 

Tiouse,  though  from  the  fe^  prisoners  under  charge,  it  is  not  much 

used.    It  was  gratifying  to  be  informed  that  the  private  library 
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enquiry  and  pointing  cat  many  defects ;  and  Mr.  A.  H/ 
land,  the  keeper,  as  willingly  gave  his  time  and  at^ 
answer  my  queries.  JNO.  H.  G^ 


29.  MoNBOE  County  Prison. 
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.1  the  time  of  the  visit  were  at  work  at  the 

ard,  the  only  occupation  afforded  them ;  but 

ction  .one  of  them  eluded  the  keeper  and  made 

.a  the  premises,  .which  in  his  case  seemed  to  me  a 

I  ocedure,  as  he  was  evidently  a  much  more  fitting 

the  lanatic  department  of  an  alms  house  than  a  prison, 

jneral  appearance  of  the  prison  was  creditable  for  clean- 

-ind  order. 

'  clothing  is  supplied  to  the  prisoners*,  but  in  one  case  of 

at  destitution  a  shirt  and  pantaloons  were  given  by  the  sheriff 

/cm  his  private  stock,  for  which  he  expected  to.be  refunded  by 

the  county.     By  the  last  report  of  the  Monroe  county  peniten* 

tiary,  Schuyler  furnishes  but  two  inmates  of  that  institution. 

JNO.  H.  GRISCOM,  CommiUee. 


32.  Erie  County  Prison. 

The  Erie  county  jail  was  examined  by  the  undersigned  on 
June  11th,  1863.  It  is  a  stone  building  erected  about  30  yeara 
ago,  partaking  of  the  style  of  that  day,  and  from  age  and  imper- 
fect structure  has  become  considerably  dilapidated.  It  contains 
40  single  cells,  in  two  tiers,  in  a  block  in  the  centre  of  the  house, 
besides  four  debtors'  rooms,  five  female  apartments  and  one  dun* 
geon.  The  interior  is  principally  of  wood,  and  the  cells  are 
lathed  and  plastered,  on  which  account  it  is  deemed  very  imper- 
fect as  to  security.  One  escape^  however,  is  all  that  has  occurred 
during  the  last  eighteen  months,  which  was  by  digging  through 
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of  the  sberifif,  of  well  selected  books,  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  inmates,  under  proper  regulations. 

No  religious  services  are  held  in  the  jail,  and  no  christian  peo- 
ple ever  come  there  to  converse  with,  and  distribute  tracts  to, 
the  prisoners.  On  a  subsequent  visit  to  this  place,  the  corres- 
ponding secretary  called  upon  a  ministerial  friend  and  laid  before 
him  this  deficiency,  and  obtained  his  promise  to  visit  the  jail, 
and  get  others  to  do  so,  to  see  what  could  be  done  for  the  reli- 
gious instruction  and  moral  reformation  of  the  prisoners ;  the 
smallness  of  Ihe  number  being  no  reason  against,  but. rather  in 
favor  of,  such  a  work,  and  its  greater  possibility  of  success,  from 
tHe  absence  of  those  contaminating  influences  to  be  found  in 
more  crowded  institutions,  being  more  apparent. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JNO.  H.  GRISCOM. 


31.  Schuyler  County  Prison. 

y  At  the  time  of  the  inspection  of  this  prison,  June  20th,  1863, 
by  the  undersigned,  it  was,  like  the  similar  institution  of  Orleans 
county,  almost  without  inmates,  there  being  but  two,  and  these 
for  trivial  complaints,  one  being  a  semi-idiot,  confined  for  a  few 
days  for  vagrancy,  the  other  a  ten  day  subject,  for  intoxication. 
Schuyler  being  a  new  county,  and  its  capital,  Havaua,  having 
recently  risen  to  that  rank ;  its  institutions  are  of  recent  origin, 
and  consequently  have  had  the  advantage  of  modern  observation 
in  their  erection.  The  present  jail  was  erected  about  eight  years 
since,  but  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  title  of  the 
ground,  it  is  yet  incomplete,  one  tier  of  cells  only  fceing  finished, 
th^  space  for  a  second  tier  of  eight  cells  existing  above  the  pre- 
sent one.  It  is  in  a  good  situation  in  the  village,  about  50  by 
GO  feet  in  dimensions,  and  is  well  built  of  brick,  with  st«ne  floors, 
Ac,  inside.  The  latter,  however,  were  not  embraced  in  the  ori- 
ginal construction ;  but  seven  escapes  having  occurred  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  last,  by  digging  through  the  floors  into  the 
cellar  below,  floors  of  stone,  10  inches  thick,  were  substituted. 

The  cells  now  finished  are  eight  in  numler,  each  eight  feet  by 
four,  and  nine  feet  high,  and  are  guarded  by  iron  grated  doors. 
The  only  attempt  at  ventillftion  appears  to  have  Jjeen  by  three 
auger  sized  holes  in  the  stone  work  of  each  celL 

The  supply  of  water  is  from  a  well,  whence  it  is  drawn  by  ar 
pump,  and  a  rain  water  cistern.  ^ 
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The  whole  number  of  prisoners,  received  since  January  1,  was 
30,  of  whom  two  were  females.  They  have  no  other  occupation 
than  splitting  wood  in  the  yard.  They  are  boarded  by  the 
sheriff,  the  county  allowing  $2.50  for  each  one  per  week.  They 
are  furnished  with  three  meals  a  day;  for  breakfast,  meat,  pota* 
toes  and  bread,  with  coffee  and  tea  occasionally,  and  the  same 
for  dinner,  with  mush  and  milk  for  supper ;  all  the  meals  being 
taken,  in  common,  in  the  hall. 

Tho  halls  are  warmed  by  wood  stoves,  one  on  each  side  the 
range  of  cells. 

There  is  said  to  be  one  bible  in  the  prison,  the  gift  of  the 
former  sheriff,  which  constitutes  the  whole  library  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

Of  the  30  prisoners  admitted  since  January  Ist,  six  only  are 
stated  to  have  been  foreigners. 

Both  the  inmates  at  the  time  of  the  visit  were  at  work  at  the 
wood  pile  in  the  yard,  the  only  occupation  afforded  them ;  but 
during  my  .inspection  .one  of  them  eluded  the  keeper  and  made 
his  ecscape  from  the  premises,  .which  in  his  case  seemed  to  me  a 
justifiable  procedure,  as  he  was  evidently  a  much  more  fitting 
subject  for  the  lunatic  department  of  an  alms  house  than  a  prison. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  prison  was  creditable  for  clean* 
liness  and  order. 

No  clothing  is  aupplied  to  the  prisoners*,  but  in  one  case  of 
great  destitution  a  shirt  and  pantaloons  were  given  by  the  sheriff 
from  his  private  stock,  for  which  he  expected  to.be  refunded  by 
the  county.  By  the  last  report  of  the  Monroe  county  peniten* 
tiary,  Schuyler  furnishes  but  two  inmates  of  that  institution. 

JNO.  H.  GRISCOM,  Commitiee. 


32.  Erie  County  Prison. 

The  Erie  county  jail  was  examined  by  the  undersigned  on 
June  11th,  1863.  It  is  a  stone  building  erected  about  30  years 
ago,  partaking  of  the  style  of  that  day,  and  from  age  and  imper- 
fect structure  has  become  considerably  dilapidated.  It  contains 
40  single  cells,  in  two  tiers,  in  a  block  in  the  centre  of  the  house, 
besides  four  debtors'  rooms,  five  female  apartments  and  one  dun« 
geon.  The  interior  ^is  principally  of  wood,  and  the  cells  are 
lathed  and  plastered,  on  which  account  it  is  deemed  very  imper- 
fect as  to  security.  One  escape,  however,  is  all  that  has  occurred 
during  the  last  eighteen  months,  which  was  by  digging  through 
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the  onter  wall,  by  a  prisoner  who  probably  had  the  privilege  of 
the  yard. 

The  dimensions  of  the  prison  are  about  66  by  40  feet,  inclu- 
sive of  the  portion  set  apart  as  an  office.  The  location  is  near 
the  centre  of  the  city,  on  the  same  sqnare  as  and  in  the  rear  of 
the  conrt  house.  The  whole  lot  occupied  by  these  two  buildings 
ifi  a  pretty  steep  hill,  at  the  base  of  which  the  prison  is  situated, 
a  position  which  necessarily  renders  it  damp  and  insalubrious. 

.The  whole  number  of  prisoners  at  the  time  of  the  visit  was 54, 
but  there  have  been  as  many  as  87  at  one  time,  rendering  it  nec- 
essary to  duplicate  them  in  the  cells  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  average  number  confined  is  55.  From  January  1  to  the 
present  date,  the  whole  number  received  was  714,  of  whom  35 
were  colored  and  149  were  females.  The  total  admitted  during 
the  past  nine  months  was  2,160.  No  employment  is  furnished 
except  keeping  the  halls  and  cells  clean.  No  deaths  have  occur- 
red since  the  present  eherifif  came  into  office  in  January,  1862. 

They  have  three  meals  a  day.  In  the  mornings  bean  soup  and 
bread,  at  7  a.  m.  For  dinner,  at  noon,  boiled  fresh  beef  and 
bread,  but  no  vegetables,  and  at  6  p.  m.  mush  and  molasses,  the 
meals  being  all  taken  in  the  cells.  The  cost  of  food  in  1861  was 
$3,621.  A  pump  in  the  yard  affords  the  only  supply  of  water, 
which  is  consequently  very  scanty  for  all  purposes  but  drinking 
and  cooking.  The  'bedding,  which  consists  only  of  blankets,  on 
the  bare  sacking  of  an  iron  bedstead,  is  changed  once  in  three 
months.  The  prisoners  are  shaved  and  have  their  hair  cut  at 
their  own  option.  They  are  supplied  with  no  extra  clothing  and 
wear  only  their  own. 

The  cells  are  6  feet  long  by  2|  wide,  and  are  wholly  destitute 
of  ventilation.  Night  tubs  are  used  in  the  cells  and  emptied 
twice  a  day.     Vermin  are  abundant. 

Bibles  are  freely  supplied  by  the  county  to  those  who  desire 
them,  but  they  soon  become  destroyed. 

No  punishments  are  inflicted  except  in  extreme  cases,  and  then 
only  by  irons  or  the  dungeon. 

There  are  no  books  in  the  prison  beyond  the  Bibles  mentioned, 
nor  is  there  any  provision  for  secular  teaching,  nor  any  religious 
instruction. 

No  money  is  given  the  prisoners  on  their  discharge,  but  they 
iure  allowed  to  use  their  own  for  extra  food,  &o, 

Oathe  whole,  the  Erie  county  jail  is  an  institution  but  little 
creditable  to  the  authorities  of  the  county,  and  its  entire  reeon- 
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Btrnction  and  enlargement,  in  a  manner  and  position  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  large  and  growing  city  from 'which  it  chiefly 
receives  its  inmates,  and  in  accordance  with  the  improvements 
in  sanitary  and  reformatory  arrangements  of  modern  days,  are 
demanded  by  decency,  humanity  and  justice. 

It  is  dae  to  the  sheriff,  Bobert  B.  Best,  to  say,  that  he  fully 
appreciates  the  manifold  defects  of  the  prison,  and  is  anxious 
and  earnestly  endeavoring  to  induce  the  county  authorities  to 
erect  a  new  building  better  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the 
county  and  the  claims  of  sanitary  law. 

JNO.  H.  GfilSCOM. 


33.  Kings  County  Prison. 

This  jail  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  was  visited  by  the  under- 
signed in  November. 

It  adjoins  the  hospital  grounds  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
is  Willoughby  street.  It  consists  of  the  main  building,  of  brown 
stone,  on  Raymond  street,  which  is  125  feet  front  by  55  feet  in 
depth,  and  two  wings ;  one  of  granite,  135  feet  long  by  50  feet 
in  width,  containing  42  cells  for  the  males,  and  one  of  brick  135 
feet  by  25  feet,  containing  54  cells  for  the  women. 

It  is  built  on  high  ground,  and  the  surroundings  seem,  favoi'able 
to  health;  There  are  no  buildings  immediately  contiguous,  and 
belonging  to  the  prison  is  a  good  yard,  which,  however,  is  not 
used  by  the  inmates. 

The  general  health  of  the  institution  is  represented  as  good 
and  there  have  been  but  two  deaths  the  past  year,  both  of  deli* 
rium  tremens.  As,  however,  prisoners  are  confined  here  but  for 
short  terms,  no  safe  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this  fact  as 
to  the  healthiness  of  the  locality  or  proper  construction  of  the 
building.  A  medical  attendant  is  employed  by  the  year.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit,  therp  were  of  venereal  cases,  two  ;  of  scrof- 
ala,  one  ;  and  of  disease  of  the  heart,  one. 

In  the  matter  of  ventilation,  the  building  is  extremely  faulty, 
particularly  in  the  women's  cells,  which  are  large  enough,  1 1  feet 
by  6  feet  6  inches,  but  very  dark  and  ventilated  only  by  the 
door.  The  cells  in  the  male  prison  are  seven  feet  by  ten,  lighted 
and  ventilated  by  small  barred  windows,  and  when  the  aperture 
in  the  door  is  open,  they  may  be  tolerably  well  ventilated,  but 
if  closed  for  any  time,  as  at  night,  on  being  opened  the  rush  of 
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bad  air  is  very  offeDsive.  In  the  basement  of  the  male  prison 
are  14  cells  and  in  that  of  the  female  prison  20,  which  cannot  be 
used  in  cold  weather^  because  it  is  impossible  to  warm  them  hj 
the  present  arrangement ;  the  pipes  which  pass  through  the  cells 
for  this  purpose  being  near  the  ceiling  instead  of  being  near  the 
floor.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  abandon  them-  and  crowd  the 
prisoners  from  three  to  five  in  each  cell.  Boys  and  old  crimioals 
are  thns  associated  together,  a  practice  which  shoal'd  be  stopped 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  women  were  not  separated 
at  all,  but  were  together  in  the  halls,  the  cell  doors  being  open 
in  the  day  time.  Sufficient  drainage  appeared  to  be  secured  by 
the  soil  pipes,  passing  through  the  cells. 

The  cells  are  more  or  less  infested  by  vermin,  and  no  effort  is 
made  to  cleanse  the  prisoners  when  brought  there,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  there  for  such  short  terms,  which  however  does  not 
seem  to  the  undersigned  a  sufficient  reason.^  All  the  beds  seemed 
very  dirty,  being  in  fact  only  filthy  sacks  of  straw. 

We  were  told  that  fresh  straw  is  provided  once  in  three  weeks, 
and  new  sacks  when  necessary.  No  regulation  exists  as  to  shav- 
ing and  hair  cutting,  which  is  done  by  the  prisoners  when  they 
please  only. 

Wash  basins  are  provided  in  the  cells,  but  no  bathing  facili- 
ties.'  In  the  above  matters  affecting  the  cleanliness  and  comfort 
of  the  prisoners,  there  is  great  room  for  improvement.   * 

At  the  time  of  our  examinatiott  there  were  confined  160  pris- 
oners, of  whom  68  were  males,  and  92  females.  The  average 
number  during  the  year  was  200.  Whole  number  of  commit- 
ments for  the  yei9r  appears  to  have  been  7,320,  of  which  727 
were  natives  and  6,593  foreigners.  Intoxication  and  vagrancy 
were  the  chief  causes  of  commitment,  there  being  4,219  cases  of 
he  former,  and  1,080  of  the  latter.  The  appalling  results  of  in- 
temperance in  filling  our  prisons  call  londly  for  legislative  icter- 
erence.  , 

No  labor  is  performed  by  the  prisoners,  but  that  of  scrubbing 
and  whitewashing. 

•  No  clothing  is  furnished  except  in  extreme  oases.  No  punish- 
ments are  inflicted.  Visits  are  permitted  once  a  week.  The 
prisoners  waiting  examination  are  prohibited  from  sending  let- 
ters. Others  can  correspond  without  interference  except  in  spe- 
cial cases. 

There  is  no  library  in  the  prison,  and  the  only  religious  in- 
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stmction  is  furniflhed  by  the  missionarj  visitor  every  Sabbath, 
who  talks  with  the  prisoners  and  provides  bibles  and  tracts  far 
their  use  when  they  desire  it.  There  is  no  suitable  room  in  the 
^building  where  they  oan  be  conveniently  or  safely  congregated 
for  divine  service,  as  at  Platbush  penitentiary.  No  record  is 
kept  of  the  previous  moral  culture  or  habits  of  the  prisoners. 

The  food  furnished  to  the  prisoners  is  good  and  abundant. 
Meals  are  eaten  in  their  cells  three  times  a  day  5  for  breakfast 
and  stipper  they  have  bread  and  coffee  ;  for  dinner  three  days  iti 
the  week  soup  and  bread,  and  on  three  days  fresh  or  salt  meat 
and  potatoes,  and  on  Friday  salt  fish. 

In  coDclusion  the  committee  report  that  they  consider  the 
prison  a  very  unsuitable  structure,  and  that  it  should  be  replaced 
by  a  new  one,  built  with  some  regard  to  ventilation,  cleanliness, 
health  and  morals,  with  cells  enough  to  prevent  crowding,'  and 
which  should  afford  a  chapel,  where  prisoners.might  be  assembled 
under  proper  regulatinns  for  instruction,  and  a  yard,  where  oc- 
casional out-door  exercise  should  be  permitted  and  enforced. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  RICHARDSON, 
H.  K.  BULL, . 

New  Yobk,  December  22,  1863.  Committee. 


84.  CoRTi*ANnT  County  Prison. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  prison  Association  of 
New  York,  visited  and  examined  the  jail  of  Cortlandt  county, 
situated  in  the  town  of  Courtlandt,  on  the  2d  day  of  September, 
1863,  and  report  the  following  as  the  result  of  said  examination. 

Sheriff  Frederick  Ives  has  charge,  and  resides  in' the  jail. 

The  building  is  two  years  old,  built  of  solid  granite,  and  very 
substantial,  two  stories  high.  The  second  story  has  six  large 
rooms,  hall  in  the  centre,  and  petitions  of  three  inch  plank ;  height 
of  ceiling  ten  feet ;  the  cells  have  a  vertical  fine  for  ventilation 
six  and  twelve  inches,  passing  up  through  the  roof,  and  a  well- 
constructed  cap  for  drawing  off  the  foul  air.  Water  closets  are 
used  instead  of  night  tubs ;  a  cistern  was  built  in  the  second 
story,  but  the  winters  were  so  cold  it  froze  up  and  bursted,  and 
is  not  used  now. 

Whole  number  of  prisoners  during  the  year,  thirty-eight ;  pre- 
sent number,  four ;  average,  six.     The  sheriff  charges  two  del- 
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lars  per  week  for  board,  inclading  ^asliiDg.  Medical  attendance 
does  Dot  cost  over  ive  dollars  during  the  jear;  the  food  consists 
of  bread,  meat,  potatoes,  and  coffee  once  a  day.  If  clothing  is 
needed,  it  is  furnished,  and  bedding  also ;  their  clothea  washed 
and  bedding  changed  once  a  week ;  the  cells  appear  to  be  verj 
clean  and  sweet,  one  prisoner  in  each  cell ;  iron  bedateads  are 
used,  six  feet  nine  inches  long,  and  two  feet  two  wide.  The  jail 
is  very  healthy,  no  sickness  whatever  since  it  bus  been  built; 
the  prisoners  take  their  meals  in  the  hall  at  a  common  table; 
they  have  three  meals  a  day.  The  water  is  brought  in  pails, 
sufficient  in  quantity;  large  washbasins  are  vsed  for  washing 
themselves  ;  they  shave  once  a  week,  and  hair  cut  when  required. 
The  jail  is  lighted  by  gas  and  warmed  by  coal  stoves,  and  venti- 
l(fted  by  vertical  flues  of  modern  style ;  they  are  furnished  with 
bibles.  Water  closets  are  used.  No  punishment  used  except 
putting  ihetoi  in  the  cells.  There  is  no  library,  but  the  sheriff 
furnishes  them  with  books  when  they  will  read. 

The  prisoners  are  kept  separate  according  to  the  grade  of 
crime.  They  are  permitted  to  write  to  their  friends,  and 
materials  are  furnished  them,  but  their  correspondence  is  read  by 
eth  sheriff.  Occasionally  a  minister  calls  and  reads  and  prays 
with  them.  An  insane  prisoner  was  sane  when  committed,  but 
after  confinement  of  several  months  he  became  insane.  He  was 
taken  to  the  county  house. 

Causes  of  crime — 1st.  Intemperance;  2d.  Sabbath-breaking; 
3d.  Licentiousness. 

Average  length  of  sentence,  thirty  days.  Three  escaped,  two 
of  them  \yere  caught  and  brought  back,  the  other  was  not  caught 
They  are  permitted  to  buy  extras,  except  liquor. 

ABRAHAM  DENIES,  Cam'e. 


35.  PutKam  County  Pkison. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  York,  visited  and  examined  the  jail  of  Putnam  county,  sit- 
uated in  the  town  of  Carmel,  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  18S3,  and 
reports  the  following  as  the  result  of  said  examination. 

The  building  stands  in  the  rear  of  the  county  court  house,  in 
the  village  of  Carmel,  and  is  connected  therewith.  It  is  constructed 
of  granite,  and  is  about  forty  feet  square.  The  sheriff  resides 
in  the  court  house,  and  has  charge  of  the  jail. 
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Tke  cells  are  eight  in  number,  arranged  in  an  octagon  form  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  are  of  boiler  iron.  In  each  call  is 
a  water  closet. 

The  building  is  well  ventilated,  there  being  windows  on  aU 
sides. 

Th^  only  entrance  to  the  jail  is  through  the  court  house  by  a 
single  door. 

The  undersigned  is  of  the  opinion  that  some  provision  ought 
to  be  niade  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  prison- 
ers. A  collection  of  books,  tracts,  &e.,  would  be  very  serviceable. 
At  present,  few  if  any  reformatory  measures  are  adopted. 

The  commitments  for  the  year  were  as  follows : 

Offence.  Malei.  Femal^. 

Assault  and  battery 3  .X 

Bastardy  .,.. 2  0 

Manslaughter . .•.•.. p...... 1  0 

Petit  larceny 2  2 

Vagrancy , 1  1 

"Want  of  sureties... ^ 2  0 

Total : 11  4 

Grand  total • 16 

There  was  only  one  prisoner  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  making 
my  examination. 

The  *  prisoners  have  no  employment,  except  occasionally  the 
cleaning  of  the  prison  and  cells. 

The  whole  annual  expense  of  the  prison  is  about  $380. 

Medicines  about  |4;  medical  attedance  $10;  repairs  $1; 
rations  or  board  $300 ;  bedding  $10;  whitewashing  $5;  fuel  $50. 

The  washing  and  cleaning  are  done  by  the  prisoners. 

The  gjeneral  condition  of  the  prison,  as  to  health,  is  good,  and 
has  been  so  during  the  year,  only  one  prisoner  having  "been  sick. 
No  death. 

The  prisoners  have  three  meals  per  day,  furnished  by  the 
sheriff  from  his  private  table;  meats,  fresh  and  salt;  vegetaoles, 
wheat  bread,  coffee  and  tea,  &c.  The  number  of  prisoners  is  so 
small  that  no  special  provision  is  made  for  them. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  rain  water  from  the  roof,  collected 
in  a  tank  in  the  second  story  of  the  building,  and  conveyed  by 
pipes  down  into  the  jail.  The  males  wash  in  #  large  basin  in 
the  hall.    Water  is  taken  to  the  females. 
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Every  prisoner  has  clean  bedding  on  entering.  It  is  changed 
about  once  a  fortnight. 

The  prisoners  shave  as  often  as  they  please,  generally  once  or 
twice  a  week. 

Clothing  is  seldom  provided  by  the  county.  The  prisoners 
tisually  wear  the  clothes  in  which  they  were  connmitted.  Occasion- 
ally the  sheriff  purchases  a  few  clothes,  such  as  shirts,  shoes,  &c. 

No  punishment  is  inflicted,  except  close  confinement  in  cells. 

There  is  no  library  and  no  provision  for  instruction. 

There  are  eight  cells,  each  about  eight  feet  long,  four  feet  wide 
in  front,  and  two  feet  wide  in  the  back  part.* 

The  beds  or  bunks  are  six  feet  long.  The  cells  are  lighted  by 
a  grating  in  the  door;  from  each  cell  is  a  ventilator  extending 
to  the  roof  of  the  building. 

There  are  two  bibles  in  the  prison,  one  for  the  males,  another 
for  the  female  department ;  no  slates.     No  more  tlian  one  occu- 
pant is  ever  assigned  to  a  cell.     The  cells  are  kept  clean,  sweet, 
•  and  free  from  .vermin. 

There  is  a  water  closet  at  the  end  of  each  cell,  kept  in  good 
order,  with  full  supply  of  water. 

I  could  obtain  no  information  as  to  the  **  domestic  relation- 
ship "  of  the  prisoners,  except  that  four  of  them  were  'married, 
and  the  rest  single.     Three  out  of  the  four  had  children  living. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn,  none  of  the  prisoners  had  any  religious 
education,  or  were  members  of  Sunday  schools;  they  were  gene- 
rally of  immoral  character,  addicted  to  Sabbath  breaking  and 
tavern  haunting;  and  they  were  all  more  or  less  of  intemperate 
habits. 

* 

Five  male  prisoners  and  one  female  w£re  Americans  by  birth. 
Five  males  and  three  females  were  foreigners ;  all  of  them  Irish. 
There  is  no  classification. 

All  proper  persons  who  apply  to  the  sheriff,  are  permitted  to 
visit  the  prisoners,  he  accompanying  them.  The  |)ri8oners  are 
allowed  to  interchange  letters  with  their  friends,  the  sheriff 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  reading  them  whenever  he 
deems  it  necessary.     But  few  letters  are  written. 

The  prison  has  no  regular  chaplain.  Persons  are  permitted  to 
visit  the  prison  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction, 
but  very  few  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege.  There  are  Bibles 
in  the  prison  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners,  and  occasionally  tracts 
are  left  there  lOr  distribution. 
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No  prisoners  afflicted  with  insanity  have  been  confined  here 
daring  the  past  year. 

Nearly  all  the  crimes  have  arisen  from  intemperance;  some 
from  general  licentiousness. 

No  money  is  given  to  prisoners  on  their  discharge.  Prisoners 
are  allowed  to  converse  among  themselves,  both  in  the  presence 
and  absence  of  their  keepers. 

The  prisoner  who  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  was  sent  to 
the  Sing  Sing  prison  for  two  years.  All  the  other  prisoners  have 
been  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  county  prison  for  from 
thirty  to  ninety  days.  The  average  length  of  sentences  would 
be  about  sixty  days. 

One  prisoner  has  escaped  during  the  year  and  has  not  yet  been 
jetaken.     Prisoners  Are  not  allowed  to  work. 

No  application  has  been  made  for  extras  in  food,  drink,  &c. 
The  sherifi*  w^uld  allow  them  before  conviction;  after  conviction 
and  while  the  prisoners  are  undergoing  their  punishment,  extras 
would  be  refused. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  DUZER. 


36.  Westchester  County  Peison. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  York,  visited  and  examined  the  jail  of  Westchester  county, 
situated  in  the  town  of  White  Plains,  on  the  24th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1863,  and  reports  the  following  as  the  result  of  said  exam- 
ination. 

The  jail  is  situated  about  forty  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  court 
house,  which  is  an  elegant  and  substantial  building.  It  is 
connected  with  the  court  house  by  a  covered  iron  bridge  from 
the  second  story,  so  that  prisoners  may  be  conducted  privately 
to  and  from  the  court  room  at  the  time  of  trial.  Both  the  build- 
ings named  are  of  granite.  The  jail  is  68  feet  Jong  and  60  feet 
wide.  It  has  36  cells  in  three  separate  stories,  i2  in  each  story. 
They  are  buili  of  brick  and  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
building,  with  a  hall  of  about  eight  feet  wide  running  around 
them.  At  first  sight  the  building  appears  perfectly  secure,  but 
it  has  been  found  that  the  doors  of  the .  cells  are  of  too  light 
material,  and  steps  have  been  taken  recently  to  have  extra  doors 
put  on  16  of  the  cells.     There  are  no  facilities  for  communicating 
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with  the  outside  world,  save  the  single  entrance  door.  The 
whole  building  is  occupied  for  jail  purposes.  In  the  basement 
there  is  a  large  kitchen,  where *the  cooking  is  done  for  the  pris- 
oners. There  is  one  keeper  in  the  jail,  subordinate  to  the  county 
sheriff. 

The  female  department  is  in  the  upper  tier  of  cells.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  examiner,  it  ought  to  be  kept  entirely  separate 
from  the  male  department,  which  it  is  not.  The  male  and  female 
prisoners  can  converse  on  the  corridors  from  one  tier  to  another. 
The  one  class  can  hear  everything  which  is  said  by  the  other, 
even  in  the  ordinary  tone  of  voice.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ob- 
jectionable features  in  this  jail,  and  demands  speedy  remedy. 

The  examiner  would  also  suggest  that  hospital  accommodations 
be  provided  for  the  sick  prisoners.  At  present  they  are  confined 
to  their  cells,  which  are  hardly  adapted  to  invalids,  besides  ex- 
posing the  other  prisoners  to  danger. 

The  examiner  would  also  recommend  that  there  should  be  a 
jail  yard  in  connection  with  the  building,  into  which  the  prison- 
ers may  be  turned  for  an  hour  or  two  every  day.  It  would  ben- 
efit their  health. 

Conveniences  for  bathing  are  also  greatly  needed,  especially  in 
the  case  of  prisoners  newly  committed,  whose  condition  is  de- 
scribed as  sometimes  positively  loathsome. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  jail  itself,  including  the  culinary 
department,  is  kept  clean,  neat,  and  in  good  prder,  and  that 
credit  is  due  to  the  sheriff  for  his  efforts  in  these  respects. 

The  commitments  for  the  year  wete  : 

Abandonment 1  I 

Arson ^.  2  0 

Assault  and  battery 28  13 

Breach  of  the  peace 6  4 

Bigamy 1  0 

Burglary .^ 16  0 

Contempt  of  court J 1  0 

Disorderly  conduct ^ 9  7 

False  pretences 1  0 

Grand  larceny 10  2 

Habitual  drunkenness. 17  IS 

Murder 8  1 

Malicious  mischief ^ 3  0 
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Perjury 1  2 

Petit  larceny... ^ ^  32  6 

Pickpocketa 8  o 

Rape 8  0 

Trespass J 2  0 

Vagrancy ^ 8  6 

Violation  of  liqaor  laws ..  .^ ,..,  8  0 

Want  of  sureties .-,•.. 11  1 

Total 161         56 

At  the  time  of  making  the  examination  there  are  forty-nine 
(49)  prisoners.  The  average  number  during  the  past  year  would 
be  about  forty.  The  whole  number  during  that  period  has  been 
217.     The  prisoners  do  no  work. 

The  sheriff  receives  from  the  county  board  of  supervisors  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week  for  keeping  each  prisoner,  which 
covers  the  expenses  of  rations  or  board,  washing,  cleaning  and 
the  wages  of  the  keeper. 

T^e  county  pays  to  the  regular  physician  an  annual  salary  of 
one  hufldred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  county  board  pays  for  the 
medicines,  clothing,  and  bedding — also  for  repairs,  and  lime  for 
whitewashing,  and  heating  the  jail. 

The  general  condition  as  to  health  is  good.  There  are  no  pro- 
tracted cases  of  sickness.  One  death  has  occurred  during  the 
year — that  of  a  colored  man — from  voluntary  starvation. 

A  physician  (Dr.  Prime,  of  White  Plains,)  is  appointed  by  the 
board  of  supervisors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  jail  twice  a  wee)c 
and  as  much  oftener  as  is  necessary. 

The  prisoners  have  three  meals  per  day,  which  are  taken  in 
their  cells.  In  the  morning  they  have  bread,  molasses  and  tea  ; 
for  dinner,  good  fresh  beef,  with  potatoes  and  bread.  The  beef 
is  usually  boiled,  and  they  also  have  soup.  Occasionally  they 
have  salt  beef,  or  fish.  For  supper,  they  have  mush  and  mo- 
lasses. 

They  always  receive  enough  to  satisfy  their  appetite.  The 
bread  is  made  from  the  best  of  rye  flour  from  the  mills  in  'the 
vicinity. 

The  supply  of  water  in  the  prison  is  abundant — from  a  well 
and  cistern,  forced  by  a  pump  into  two  Urge  tanks  in  the  attic. 
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Thus  each  cell  is  supplied  with  water  for  closets.  A  pail  of 
water  is  carried  to  each  cell  every  morning  for  washing.  There 
are  no  melons  of  bathing. 

The  bedding  is  changed  once  a  week  and  in  some  cases  oftener. 
The  prisoners  shave  themselves — there  is  usually  some  one  pris- 
oner who  acts  as  barber. 

No  clothing  is  furnished  by  the  county, except  in  extreme  cases, 
where  prisoners  really  need  it,  which  case  does  not  often  occur. 
The  prisoners  do  not  change  their  clothing  much ;  their  shirts 
are  washed  once  a  week,  usually  by  some  female  prisoner*' 

There  are  36  cells,  varying  in  size,  generally  about  12  feet  long 
and  S  feet  wide.  They  are  built  of  brick  and  cement,  and  are 
arranged  in  tiers,  or  3  stories,  in  the  middle  of  the  building.  The 
beds,  or  bunks,  are  about  seven  feet  long.  There  is  a  ventilator 
in  each  cell,  connected  with  the  roof.  There  is  one  Bible  in  each 
cell,  but  no  slates.  Usually,  only  one  occupj),nt  is  assigned  to  a 
cell,  but  when  the  jail  is  over-crowded,  there  are  two.  There 
have  been  as  many  as  72  prisoners  in  the  jail  at  one  time.     The 

cells  are  kept  clean  and  sweet,  and  free  from  vermin.     Therie  is 

• 

a  water  closet  in  each  cell.  % 

The  population  of  the  county  is  augmenting  so  rapidly  that 
crime  is  also  on  the  increase.  It  is  believed  that  a  larger  jail 
will  soon  be  required.  There  are  no  punishments  employed  iu 
this  prison.  There  is  a  small  collection  of  books,  under  the  care 
of  the  sheriff,  from  which  the  prisoners  are  supplied,  whenever 
they  request  it.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  daily  instruc- 
tion. Very  few  of  the  prisoners  avail  themselves  of  this  library. 
The  opinion  of  the  sheriff  is,  that  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  pris- 
oners received  in  this  jail  have  been  of  intemperate  habits,  which 
are  the  cause  of  their  crimes.  Very  few  (perhaps  not  one  in  a 
hundred,)  have  received  a  religious  education.  Of  the  males,  73 
were  natives,  and  88  foreigners.  Of  the  females,  9  were  natives, 
and  45  foreigners.     There  is  no  classification  of  the  prisoners. 

Persons  generally  are  permitted  to  visit  the  prisoners — no  one 
prohibited, — always  under  the  direction  of  the  sheriff  or  jailor. 
In  certain  cases,  visitors  are  searched  before  entering  the  prfson. 
The  prisoners  are  permitted  to  interchange  letters  with  their 
friends,  subject  to  the  examination  of  the  sheriff.  They  use  this 
latter  privilege  pretty  extensively.  The  prison  has  no  regular 
.  chaplain,  but  services  are  held  there  once  in  two  weeks,  on  Snn- 
day,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rumney,  the  Episcopal  clergyman  at  White 
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Plains,  and  occasionally  by  the  society  of  Friends.  Very  few,  if 
any,  persons  visit  the  prisonfor  purposes  of  religions  instruction.^ 
I  note  this  fact  as  not  very  creditable  to  the  religious  community 
in  this  vicinity.  There  are  Bibles  in  all  the  cells.  There  are  a 
few  religious  books  in  the  small  collection  kept  by  the  Sheriff. 
Tracts  are  distributed  occasionally  by  the  Episcopal  clergyman. 

There  is  one  prisoner  now  in  the  prison  thought  to  be  laboring 
und^r  insanity.  She  was  in  that  condition  when  committed.  No 
special  provision  is  made  for  her  care.  The  sheriff  is  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  the  prisoner  is  really  insane.  There  has  been 
no  other  case  during  the  past  year. 

Money  is  rarely  if  ever  given  to  a  prisoner  on  his  discharge. 
Prisoners  are  allowed  to  converse  and  mingle  with  ihe  rest  during 
the  day ;  they  are  all  put  into  the  cells  at  night.  Some  despe- 
rate prisoners  are  confined  day  and  night.  The  female  prisoners 
are  kept  exclusively  in  the  third  tier  of  cells,  separated,  night 
and  day,  from  the  male.  Three  prisoners  have  escaped  during 
the  year.  Prisoners  are  allowed  to  obtain  extras  with  their  own 
money. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
^  A.  S.  VAN  DUZER,  Chairman. 


37.  Saratoga  County  Prison. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  York,  visited  and, examined  the  jail  of  Saratoga  county, 
situated  in  the  town  of  Balls  ton,  on  the  25th  day  of  August,  1863, 
and  reports  the  following  as  the  result  of  said  examination. 

The  jail  is  built  of  brick,  located  on  high  ground,  opposite  a 
church,  and  is  60  feet  or  more  from  any  building;  location 
healthy ;  size  about  50  feet  by  60 ;  eight  regular  cells,  three  of 
them  12  feet  square ;  five  10  feet  square.  Windows  of  cells  open 
on  prison  yard  ;  grating  three  thicknesses;  communications  from 
outside  are  difficult,  yet  possible.  In  one  cell  there  were  one 
black  man,  one  soldier,  one  other  man  and  a  boy ;  in  another, 
four  men  and  a  boy;  in  another  three  boys;  in  another  three 
women.  Day  of  visit  was  very  rainy,  and  the  cells,  wore  very 
damp.  They  are  made  of  stone,  whitewashed;  wooden  floors. 
Building  used  as  court  house,  jail  and  jailor's  residence.  The 
whole  building  is  a  fair  specimen  of  a  country  court  house  and 
jail.    No  attention  to  ventilation  of  cells  except  by  open  windows. 
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Everything  looked  as  clean  as  could  be  expected,  considering  tbe 
fiise  of  cells  and  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  each. 

There  were  22  prisoners  at  the  time  of  making  the  examina- 
tion; three  women,  five  boys,  four  colored  men,  and  ten  white 
men.  I^o  work,  except  that  innfates  wash  their  own  clothes  and 
saw  wood. 

Average  expense  about  $1,200  a  year.  Pood  about  $600; 
doctor,  $40 ;  balance  on  salary  of  jailor  and  incidental  expenses. 

There  were  three  deaths  during  past  year,  one  of  which  was 
suicide  by  hanging ;  *  the  other  two  the  effects  of  intemperance ; 
one  a  boy,  from  delirium  tremens.  Pris9n  generftUy  healthy ;  a 
number  of  inmates  the  past  year  sick  with  venereal  diseases;  no 
disease  contracted  in  prison.  The  suicide  was  a  lunatic ;  cause 
of  lunacy  unknown.  He  had  been  discharged  from  asylum,  and 
becoming  violent  was  sent  to  jail.  The  jail  has  a  physician 
hired  by  the  county,  $40  a  year. 

For  breakfast,  rye  and  Indian  bread,  one  pound  i6  each  pris- 
oner, and  boiled  beef  or  pork,  about  onp-half  pound  to  each ;  rye 
coffee,  a  quart  to  each,  and  five  or  six  potatoes. 

Dinner  at  3.  Beef  or  bean  soup,  and  boked  pork  and  beans ;  or 
mush  and  milk,  and  mush  and  molasses.  A  change  is  made  from 
time  to  time.  A  quart  of  soup  or  milk  at  a  time.  No  difference 
in  season,  except  milk  in  summer  and  not  in  winter.  The  other 
tWngs  are  changed  from  time  to  time,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
jailor.  No  vegetables,  except  in  soupJ  Prisoners  eat  in  cells. 
No  supper. 

Pump  in  prison,  furnishes  from  the  well  all  the  water  used  or 
needed.  The  pump  room  is  set  apart  for  washing.  Prisoners 
may  bathe  in  the  tub,  which  is  large  enough.  They  have  wash- 
ing pails  in  cells.  Bedding  consists  of  straw  mattress  and  quilts, 
which  are  not  ofteb  washed.  Clothing  is  only  furnished  whea 
prisoners  are  completely  destitute,  and  then  only  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

There  are  eight  cells,  five  of  them  10  feet  square,  and  three, 
12  feet,  warmed  by  stoves  in  which  wood  is  burned.  No  veAtila- 
tion,  except  by  open  windows.  Bibles  supplied.  No  slates.  Sev- 
eral prisoners  in  each  cell.  Cells  tolerably  clean — whitewashed 
twice  a  year — usually  clear  of  vermin.  Night  tubs  washed  twice 
in  24  hours. 

No  punishments,  except  that,  when  very  noisy,  prisoners  are 
put  in  a  dark  room,  without  food,  until  they  are  penitent.     OccS' 
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sionallyt  a  prisoner  is  chained  to  the  floor.     All  panishment  is  in 
the.  discretion  of  the  jailor. 

There  is  no  library  in  the  jail. 

From  January,  1863,  85  persons  were  committed  for  intoxica- 
tion; and  most  of  the  inmates  are  of  intemperate  habits.  *  Since 
January  lat,  107  Americans,  53  Irish,  one  Canadian,  one  Scotch- 
man, and  one  Frenchman,  have  been  confined  in  the  prison. 
Any  one  may  visit  in  company  with  the  jailor.  Prisoners  may 
write  letters,  under  inspection  of  jailor.  They  avail  themselves 
of  this  privilege  to  a  great  extent.  No  chaplain  is  attached  to 
the  jail.  It  is  very  seldom  that  any  clergyman  visits  it.  Al- 
though directly  opposite  a  church,  the  clergyman  of  the  said 
churdh  never  visits  the  prisoners.  No  person  visits  them  for 
humame  or  pious  purposes.  They  have  Bibles,  but  no  other 
books. 

No  insane  prisoner  was  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  No 
special  provision  for  insane  people.  Intemperance  is  the  almost 
miiversal  cause  of  the  crimes  for  which  persons  are  committed 
here. 

JOHN  T.  HOFFMAN,  Committee- 


38.  Chenango  County  Prison. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  Tork,  visited  and  examined  the  jail  of  Chenango  county, 
situated  in  the  town  of  Norwich,  on  the  Ist  day  of  Septeml>er, 
1863,  and  reports  the  following  as  the  result  of  said  examination : 

This  prison  has  been  built  thirty-three  years,  and  is  connected 
with  the  residence  of  the  sheriff.  *  It  stands  about  fifty  feet  from 
the  court  house  on  one  side  and  within  four  feet  of  the  clerk's 
office  on  the  other.  It  «is  built  of  stone,  with  the  one  idea  of 
confining  men,  and  with  but  little  regard  to  the  laws  af  animal 
life.  Although  the  prison  appeared  clean  enough,  the  atmosphere, 
when  I  entered,  was  intolerable,  for  the  want  of  proper  ventila- 
tion. * 

The  following  commitments  have  been  made  during  the  past 
year;  ^ 

Offence.  Malee.  femalei. 

Burglary 5 

Grand  larceny ^... ...•- 4 

Arson 1 
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Otfenoe.  Males.  Femalw. 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill * 1 

Perjury , 1 

Petit  larceny 14           4 

Seduction 1 

Disorderly  conduct 3           3 

Drunkenness 30 

For  want  of  bail  to  keep  the  peace Y           2 

Assault  and  battery v 10 

Violation  of  the  excise  laws 3 

Execution  against  the  body 5 

Desertion  from  the  army 16 

Total 101  .        9 

Four  prisoners,  three  men,  one  woman,  also  three  deserters, 
temporarily  committed,  were  in  jail  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
The  largest  number  at  any  one  time,  was  12 ;  the  average  num- 
ber, 8. 

Many  are  put  in  for  one  night  and  discharged  in  the  morning, 
or  pay  their  fine.  Drunkenness  increases  the  total  seven-eighths. 

There  is  no  proper  statistical  record  kept.  The  prisoners  do 
no  work. 

The  prisoners  are  kept  by  contract ;  36  cents  per  day,  and  6 
cents  a  piece  for  washing  clothes  and  bed  clothes.  The  physi- 
cian receives  $25  a  year  and  furnishes  his  medicines. 

The  prison  is  whitewashed,  once  a  month,  but  even  this  the 
prisoners  are  not  required  to  do.  Clothing  and  bed  clothes  are 
washed  weekly. 

The  health  of  the  prisoners  is  excellent.  The  doctor  called 
but  once  in  1862. 

Meals  are  served  in  the  hall  three  times  a  day  ;  wheat  bread, 
meat  and  potatoes  twice  a  day,  and  mush  and  milk  for  supper. 

Water  is  supplied  from  a  pump  by  pails.  They  have  wash- 
bowls, towels,  soap,  &c.  'No  means  for  bathing.  Bedding 
changed  every  week.  They  shave  and  have  their  h^ir  cut  when 
required. 

If  a  prisoner  comes  in  scant  of  glothing,  the  sheriff  provides 
for  him  what  is  required,  and  charges  to  the  county. 

There  are  ten  cells,  eight  feet  six  inches  long,  four  feet  Bit 
inches  wide,  seven  feet  nine  inches  high,     ^traw  beds  on  iron 
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frames  six  feet  long,  two  feet  six  inches  wide,  two  feet  high. 
Prison  poorly  lighted  and  worse  ventilaj;ed. 

The  cells  are  provided  with  Bibles^  and  when  prisoners  desire 
other  books,  the  sheriff  famishes  them,  and  newspapers  al^o. 

Two  occupants  are  assigned  to  each  cell.  They  appear  to  be 
clean  and  free  from  vermin.  Nigbit  tnbs  are  nsed,  and  cleaned 
daily. 

The  only  punishment  is  locking  the  prisoners  in  their  cells. 
Sjndness  is  the  power  used  to  keep  order  in  the  prison,  and  gene- 
rally is  all  that  is  requited. 

There  is  no  library,  no  chaplain,  no  instruction,  aad  no  visita- 
tion from  the  community  for  the  good  of  either  soul  or  body. 

The  prisoners  are  provided'  with  Bibles. 

Seven-eighths  of  the  commitments  are  caused,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  intemperance. 

One  prisoner  escaped  but  was  retaken. 

STEPHEN  GUTTER,  CommUtte. 
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39.  Madison  Countt  Prison. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  York,  visited  and  examined  the  jail  of  Madison  county, 
situated  in  the  town  of  Morrisville,  on  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1863,  and  reports  the  following  as  the  result  of  said  exami- 
nation : 

This  prison  is  a  frame  building,  has  been 'built  45  years,  and  is 
pleasantly  located  near  the  court  house.  Being  an  old  stone 
structure,  it  is  ill  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  present  day. 

No  prisoners  have  escaped,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  watchfulness 
of  the  sheriff,  rather  than  to  the  security  of  the  building. 

The  prison  apj)eared  to  be  clean  ancl  in  good  condition,  consi- 
dering the  means  they  have  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inmates. 
Ventilation  very  bad. 

There  were  21  prisoners,  11  males  and  10  females,  at  the  time 
of  my  visit.     The  females  are  nearly  all  prostitutes. 

This  county  ha3  a  larger  number  of  prisoners  than  anj^county 
I  visited,  owing  to  the  canal  and  railroad  passing  through  it. 

Whole  number  for  the  year ^ 110 

Largest  number... 21 

Smallest  number * 12 

[AsseuL  No.  65.]  21 
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The  cOmmitmeiits  for  the  year  ha^e  been  as  foHows : 

Arson  .^.^ ♦•..^^.^^  1  0 

'  Burglary .^^.^-•^•.  6  $ 

Disorderly  oondnet*.. ••«,«,««,.^«.*  2  6 

False  pretences^.,,' • -:.---♦  1  0 

Forgery 1  0 

Grand  larceny.,...^.. .*.♦......•.,  10  2 

Drunkenness -.•....  ..„^  6  3 

Petit  larceny ^. ....*,  XJtt  3 

Perjury ,  — — ,•-  1  (V 

Intoxication..-....^.. ....^..,..  18.  10 

Prostitution -.-.,.-....-.-,.  0  IX 

Peace  warrant^.. ..♦ 8  2 

57        42* 

The  sheriff  is  paid  $2  per  week  for  each  prisoner,  but  this  is 
discretionary  with  the  board  of  supervisors.  A  physician  for  the 
prison  is  employed  at  a  salary  of  $50  a  year.  Clothing  is  furnish* 
ed,  when  requisite,  by  the  sheriff,  and  charged  to  the  county. 
The  prison  is  heated  by  a  stove,  and  burns  about  200  cords  of 
wood  in  a  season.  The  prisoners'  clothes  are  washed  once  a 
week,  also  the  beddiug.  The  cells  are  cleaned  twice  a  week,  and 
the  whole  whitewashed  twice  a  year.  The  ^neral  health  is 
good.  Some  were  suffering  with  venereal  diseases.  No  death 
has  occurred  in  two  years,  and  very  little  sickness. 

The  bill  of  fare  is  generally  what  the  sheriff  has  in  his  own 
family,  fresh  beef  and  salt  pork,  with  wheat  bread  generally. 
They  take  their  meals  in  the  cells,  and  are  fed  three  times  a  day. 

The  prison  yard  has  water  by  a  living  stream  from  the  moun- 
tains. The  prisoners  have  wash  basins  and  towels  in  the  cells, 
and  water  carried  to  them  three  times  S  day,  and  oftener  in  hot 
weather.  There  is  a  large  tank  in  the  yard  in  which  the  pris- 
oners bathe. 

There  are  6  cells,  of  which  four  are  12x14  feet,  and  two  8x10 
feet.  The  ventilation  is  very  bad  ;  the  cells  are  provided  with 
bibles  ;  sometimes  there  are  6  prisoners  in  a  cell ;  night  tubs  are 
used.  The  cells  are  constructed  of  wood,  and  must  of  necessi^ 
harbor  vermin.  The  sheriff  says  they  are  troubled  with  hed 
bug9  and  rats,  and  cannot  get  rid  of  them.    No  punishments  are 
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used ;  the  law  of  kindilefls  prevails  and  is  eS^ttiye.  There  is  no 
library^  and  no  provision  made  for  religious  instruction.  "  No 
man  oaras  for  their  sdtils." 

Two  insane  pqrsons  hfetve  been  in  prison  dnrihg  the  year,  one 
has  been  sent  to  Aubom,  the  other  is  still  in  prison  or  rather  in 
the  yard)  aa  he  ia  nore  an  idiot  than  anything  ^Is^,  and  lives 
like  a  beast ;  he  has  a  little  pen  in  the  yard,  is  almost  naked 
and  naable  to  tell  his  waA^ts.  There  is  lio  prx)viBion  for  such  un- 
fortunates, and  the  judge,  it  appears,  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  him.  Be  has  been  in  the  prison  about  a  year,  wa^  charged 
with  burglary  and  larceny.  He  vvas  first  deranged,  then  became 
ao  idioU  Some  Uohnicality  prevented  his  trial,  and  there  is  no 
provision  by  the  statute  for  idiotsw  He  will  probably  be  dis- 
posed of  at  the  next  term  of  court.  ^ 

Intemperance  is  the  great  immMiate  caude  of  crime ;  eight- 
tenths  are  intemperate.  Want  of  religious  instruction  inf  early 
life  is  alsa  a  prQlific  cause.  The  average  length  of  aenienoe  is 
60  days. 

STEPHEN  CUTTER. 


40.  Tioga  County  Pbisqn^ 

The  undersigned,  a. committee  of  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  York,  visited  and  examined  the  jtail  of  Tioga  county,  situate 
ed  in  the  town  of  Owego,  on  the  4th  day  of  Si^ptember,  1863,  land 
reports  the  following  as,  the  result  of  said  examination. 

This  prison  has  l^een  built  13  years;  is  of  brick ;  is  lined  with 
2  inch  plank,  and  sheathed  with  sheoit  iron  on  the  inside.         , 

Thr^e  prisoners  have  escaped,  two  of  whom,  were  caught  the 
same  day,  the  other  is  yet  at  large.  The  prison  has  8  cells,  4 
below  and  4  above. 

The  sheriff  contracts  with  the  supervisors  at  208.  per  week  for 
board  and  washing.  Tobacco  is  funushod  the  prisoners  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  poor.  The  bedding  is  changed  every 
week.  The  prison  needed  white  wasbii^.  The  general  health 
of  the  prisoners  is  good. 

Meat,  fre^h  and  salt,  wheat  bread*  potatoes  and  other  veget 
tables  for  breakfast  and  dinner ;  for  supper,  bread  and  milk  or 
mush  and  milk.  They  take  their  meals  in  the  day  room.  The 
supe^rintepdent  of  the  poor  furnishes  clothing  when  necessary. 
Punishment  is  seldom,  if  ever,  resorted  to.     There  is  no  librliry } 
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bibles  are  furnished  by  the  bible  sooiety ;  the  sheriff  rnmishes 
newspapers,  *  .    .   ■ 

Intemperance  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  principal  source  of 
crime.  Few  of  the  prisoners  have  received  much  religions 
training  or  secular  instruction  in  early  life. 

There  is  no  classification ;  in  the  Owego  jail  there  are  two  boys 
with  the  men ;  this  is  a  great  'evil.  The  blame,  however,  rests 
with  the  supervisors ;  the,  sheriff  cannot  help  it  with  a  prison  so 
constructed. 

There  is  no  chaplain,  and  no  visitation  either  from  mini^;ers 
or  laymen  to  seek  the  spiritual  good  of  the  prisoners. 

STEPHEN  CUTTEE. 


•w  '  41.  Tompkins  County  Prison. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  Xork,  visited  and  examined  the  jail  of  Tompkins  county, 
situated  in  the  town  of  Ithaca,  on  the  3d  day  of  September, 
1863,  and  rej^orts  the  following  as  the  result  of  s&id  examina- 
tion : 

This  prison  has  been  built  about  ten  years,  and  is  of  blue  stone, 
quarried  in  the  town  of  Ithaca.  It  was  built  by  contract,  in  the 
shabbiest  manner.  Two  of  the  prisoners,  in  the  day  time,  with 
a  bar  of  iron  from  the  hinge  of  a  cell  door,  made  a  hole  throagh 
the  stone  wall,  and  escaped.  Three  prisoners  havQ  escaped 
during  the  year.  The  rear  of  the  prison  overlooks  a  beautiful 
park,  and  is  30  feet  from  the  court-house,  and  60  feet  from  a 
church.  The  cells  are  formed  at  the  top  with  an  arch ;  at  the 
base  of  the  arch,  on  the  lower  tier,  there  is  a  tube,  about  fcmr 
inches  in  diameter,  intended  for  a  ventilator  for  every  two  cells, 
but  I  think  very  inadequate  to  the  purpose.  The  upper  story 
cells  have  a  two-inch  auger  hole  to  answer  the  purpose  of  ventila- 
tion. The  partitions  of  the  cells  ar^  of  wood.  If  the  prison  walls 
were  planked  over  with  oak  plank,  and  then  sheathed  with  sheet 
or  boiler  iron,  it  might  hold  prisoners,  but  not  without  it. 

Four  prisoners  were  confined  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
Whole  number  in  the  past  year,  109 ;  largest  number,  10.  It 
has  once  been  empty,  and  the  sheriff  thinks  that  if  it  were  not  for 
rum,  there  would  be  no  use  for  the  building. 

As  in  all  the  other  «jail8,  the  prisoners  have  nothing  to  do. 
They  are,  however,  required  to  saw  the  wood  by  which  the  build- 
ing is  warmed. 
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The  slieriff  has  a  contract  with  the  supervisors  for  33  cents  a 
day  for  board,  and  5  cents  a  piece  for  washing.  The  prisoners' 
clothes  and  bedding  are  washed  every  weel^.  The  prison  is  very 
healthy. 

The  food  furnished  the  prisoners  consists  offbeat  bread,  pota- 
toes, and  fresh  or  salt  meat,  twice  a  day.  At  night,  muSh  and 
molasses;  but  no  coffee  or  tea,  unless  sick.  They  take  their 
meals  in  the  day  room  on  the  tables.  The- water  for  the  prison  i^ 
brought  from  a  well ;  it  could  be  brought  from  the  hills  with  little 
expense.  There  are  no  means  of  bathing  provided.  Conveni- 
eDces  for  washing  are  supplied. 

The  sheriff  sometimes  furnishes  clothing,  but  those  who  come 
in  for  a  short  time,  thinly  clad,  go  out  as  they  come  in.  The 
clothing  is  washed  and  changed  every  week.  The  majority  of 
prisoners  are  in  for  intoxication,  and  only  for  a  short  time. 

Prisoners  are  seldom  punished.  They  are  sometimes  locked 
up  in  their  cells  in  the  day  time.  Kindness  appears  to  be  the 
power  used  by  sheriff  Jennings  and  accomplishes  all  that  is  de- 
sired, BO  far  as  order  required. 

There  is  no  library.     Each  cell  has  a  bible ;  newspapers  are 

famished   by  the   sheriff  and  sometimes  books  from  his  own 

library,  when  the  prisoners  desire  it. 

STEPHEN  CUTTER. 


42.  Bboome  CovNTT  Prison. 

The  undersigned,,  a  committee  of  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  York,  visited  and  examined  the  jail  of  Broome  county,  sit- 
uated in  the  town  of  Binghamton,  on  the  5th  day  of  September, 
1863,  and  reports  the  following  as  the  result  of  said  examination. 

This  prison  which  has  been  built  5  years,  is  of  blue  stone  and 
on  a  level  with  the  town,  though  not  so  elevated  as  the  court 
bouse.  Its  security  has  been  improved  recently,  through  the 
advice  or  recommendation  of  the  present  sheriff.  Several  pris- ' 
oners  escaped  previous  to  the  improvements  spoken  of,  but  none 
have  escaped  in  the  last  year. 

There  were  six  prisoners,  6  men  and  1  woman  confined  in  the 
jail  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  No  work  is  required  of  them. 

For  the  board  and*  washing  of  the  prisoners,  $2.75  per  week, 
each,  is  paid  to  the  sheriff.     There  is  said  to  be  but  little  sick?- 
ness,  and  yet  the  physician  is  paid  $50  to  $60  per  week  for  his 
services.  * 
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The  bill  of  fare  is  wheat  bread,  meat  and  potatoes,  with  other 
\regetable8,  three  times  a  day.  Tea  and  coffee  are  given  some- 
times, and  generally  on  Sunday. 

There  is  no  supply  of  water  in  the  prison.  The  well  is  off  the 
premises ;  therefore  the  prisoners  cannot  have  water  «nless  it  is 
brought  to  .them.  This  is  badly  arranged.  No  meana  ti  bath- 
ing are  afforded. 

There  are  20  cells  in  the  prison  proper  for  males  and  3  in  tbe 
building  where  the  sheriff  resides,  for  females.  The  cells  are  ?4 
feet,  long,  4^  feet  wide,  and  7^  feet  high.  The  partition  betuveea 
cells  are  of  one  slab  of  blue  stone.  Warmed  by  stove — dark  and 
gloomy  in  the  day  time,  as  the  windows  are  double  grated. 
Prison  not  very  clean.     Night  tubs  are  used. 

There  is  no  prison  library,  nor  instruction  given  to  the  pris- 
oners. The  sheriff  furnishes  them  with  the  newspapers.  There 
is  a  bible  for  each  cell.  No  chaplain,  nor  religious  services  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inmates.  t 

Intemperance  is  the  prime  cause  of  commitments.  There  is 
scarcely  a  crime  committed  in  which  it  tloes  not  have  its  share. 
It  is  a  strong  man  armed,  and  slays  its  thousands. 

Prisoners  under  sentence  are  kept  by  themselves^  There  is 
no  other  classification. 

STEPHEN  CUTTER. 


43.  Richmond  County  Prtson. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the'  Prison  Association  of 
New  York,  Visited  and  examined  the  jail  of  Richmond  county, 
situated  in  the  town  of  Smithfield,  on  the  7th  day  of  January, 
1864,  and  reports  the  following  as  the  result  of  said  examination: 

Moses  Alston,  Esq.,  is  the  sheriff,  and  has  been  for  two  years. 
Alfred  Daton  is  his  turnkey. 

The  jail  wjs  built  in  1860,  and  I  think  very  poorly  construc- 
ted. The  roof  was  at  first  covered  with  sheet  iron,  which  was 
removed  because  of  leakage,  and  is  now  covered  with  tin,  but  is 
not  tight.  The  material  of  which  it  is  constructed  is  brick ;  the 
outer  walls  are  20  inches  thick.  There  are  two  tiers  of  cells. 
Over  the  top  of  this  second  tier  was  at  first.a  common  lath  aud 
plaster  ceiliug.  The  prisoners  soon  found  out  this  weak  place, 
and  seven  escaped  jail  in  the  year  1863.  In  September  last  the 
supervisors  took  down  this  plaster  and  sheathed  it  over  with 
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tflnMt  iron  and  ptask  vndenieath  it.  There  are  many  other  weak 
]^oint«  in  •its  eonatruotioo.  The  bars  of  the  doors  to  the  cells  are 
BO  opea  t^at  a  prisoner  can  put  his  hand  through  and  unlock  the 
door,  and  as  the  locks  are  all  alike  to  the  cells,  if  a  prisoner  by 
^nj  maails  gets  a  key  or  fits  one,  and  by  its  means  opens  kis  cell 
door,  he  can  then  liberate  all  the  others.  In  fact  the  upper  tier 
of  oeUs  are  fastoned  by  a  long  bar  with  a  lever  at  the  end,  and 
the  lever  is  not  locked.  So  the  one  who  gets  loose  fitrst  would 
find  but  little  trouble  to  free  all  in  the  upper  tiers. 

The  jadl  has  a  fine  healthy  location.  As  there  is  no  wall  or 
imce  around  it,  any  person  so  disposed,  with  a  step  ladder,  or 
two  persone^  one  to  help  the.  other  up  to  the  window,  can  camnm- 
aicate  with  the  prisoners  within,  talk  with  or  hand  anything  in  to 
then,  aad  aanoyimces  have  occurred  in  this  way. 

There  are  28  cells,  five  feet  wide,  eight  feet  long,  and  eight 
feet  siK  inches  high.  In  tibe  centre  wall,  between  the  cells,  there 
is  a  vertical  fine  for  ventilating  the  cells.  Access  to  it  is  by  an 
aperture  about  four  by  seven  inches,  12  inches  below  the  top  of 
the  c^L  It  answers  very  well  for  the  cells,  the  fiue  running  up 
out  of  1^  roof,  and  capped.  But  the  halls  are  not  ventilated^ 
exoept  by  dropping  the  sash  in  the  narrow  windows ;  hence  in 
the  winter  time  the  atmosphere  is  not  very  pure,  when  from  10  to 
20  pereone  aire  confined  there. 

The  haUa  of  the  cells  were  clean  and  sweet,  having  very  re- 
cently been  whitewashed. 

At  ibis  time  there  are  aeVen  white  males  and  one  black  male, 
and  three  females,  making  eleven  prisoners. 

Seven  prisoners  have  been  transferred  .during  the  year  to  Sing 
Sing. ' 

Four  young  soldiers  were  tried  in  Novemb^  for  highway  rob- 
bery, and  sentenced  to  that  prison  for  10  years.  It  appears  they 
were  all  intoxicated,  and  waylaid  i^d  robbed  a  pedlar,  but  it  was 
more  a  drunken  frolic  thto  a  robbery  or  feloniotis  taking. 

Prisexners  are  not  employed,  except  to  wash  tiieit  own  clothing, 
and  they  mast  do  this  or  go  dirty.  One  young  man  has  been  con- 
fined here  over  a  year  waiting  trial. 

There  are  bath  tubs  and  water  closets,  with  a  cistern  supplied 
with  rain  water ;  also  a  pump,  with  lead  pipe  reaching  to  a  well 
near  by  of  good  fresh  water;  henoe  the  jail  is  well  supplied 
with  w%ter,  bat  no  bewl  or  basin  (or  the  prisoners  to  wash  their 
hands  or  face,  nor  a  towel  to  wipe  with.     Theee  helps  to  cleaali- 
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ne88  should  by  all  means  be  supplied  to  the  inmates.  The  sheriff 
has  $^  per  week  board  for  prisoners,  and  famishes  clothes  and 
bedding  when  necessary,  bnt  the  bedding  is  not  washed  more 
than  twice  a  year,  sheets  not  being  used. 

A  physician  is  called  when  required,  and  he  charges  his  usual 
fee.  , 

Prisoners  snffer  more  from  delirium  tremens  than  anything  else, 
many. being  brought  in  intoxicated,  but  the  sheriff  says  he  has 
become  so  initiated  that  he  can  treat  the  disease  as  well  as  a 
doctor.  No  one-  has  died  in  jail  during. the  past  year. '  Prisoners 
have  their  meals  three  times  a  day.  Bread,  butter  and  coffee  for 
breakfast ;  meat,  bread  and  potatoes  for  dinner ;  bread,  butter 
and  tea  sweetened  with  molasses  for  supper,  with  a  change  of 
die^  corresponding  to  the  seasons.  The  inmates  seemed  well 
satisfied  with  their  fare. 

Their  bedding  is  changed  only  when  needed.  Clothing  amounts 
to  about  $15  per  year. 

The  jail  is  warmed  by  coal  stoves  in  the  halls;  but  there  are 
no  tables  from  which  to  take  their  meal?,  so  they  sit  down  and 
take  them  the  best  way  they  can.  This  is  the  seventh  jail  I  have 
examined,  and-  the  first  I  have  found  without  this  convenience. 
It  is  lighted  from  the  narrow  windows  in  the  sides  of  the  build- 
ing. There  is  no  chaplain,  and  no  minister  or  pious  laymen  ever 
visit  the  prison  on  the  Sablmth  or  on  week  days  for  the  pnrpose 
of  giving  them  religious  instruction.  There  are  no  bibles,  tracts 
or  other  religious  reading  provided,  except  occasionally  by  the 
sheriff. 

No  special  punishment  is  needed,  more  than  locking  up  some- 
times in  a  dark  cell ;  kind  treatment  generally  prevails. 

The  sheriff  thinks  three-fourths  of  the  prisoners  are  habitual 
drunkards,  and  they  are  returned  frequently  during  the  year,  some- 
times staying  only  long  enough  to  become  sober. 

There  is  no  classification  of  prisoners,  and  at  this  time  the 
males  and  females  are  all  in  one  apartment,  except  that  the  thrive 
females  are  kept  in  their  cells.  There  is  a  plank  partition  that 
separates  a  part  of  one  side  of  the  jail  for  the  females,  giving 
them  three  lower  and  three  upper  cells,  but  they  are  not  occupied 
at  present. 

Visitors  are  admitted  at  all  proper  times  in  the  presence  of  the 
sheriff  or  his  turnkey.  Letters  are  interchanged,  but  g^erally 
examined  by  the  sheriff. 
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No  insane  person  has  been  sent  to  the  jail,  or  has  become  so 
while  imprisoned,  during  the  two  years  of  sheriff  Alston's  office. 

No  money  is  given  to  the  prisoner  on  his  disqharge.  They  are 
allowed  to  obtain  with  their  own  means  food  and  other  articles, 
except  strong  drink. 

STEPHEN  CUTTER,  Conkmittee. 


44.  Genesee  GouKty  Prison. 

/  .       .         . 

I  examined  the  jail  in  this  county,  which  is  situated  in  the 

town  of  Batayia,  on  the  2&th  of*  July,  1863.  The  prison  is  a 
brick  bnilding,  30  by  40  feet.  Its  location  is  pleasant  and 
healthy.  It  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  far  enough  from 
the  centre  of  the  village  to  be  removed  from  its  bttstle,  and  near 
enough  for  convenient  accoss.  Four  prisoners  were  in  confine- 
ment at  the  time  of  my  visit ;  the  average  number  is  about  six. 
The  sheriff  is  allowed  17  shillings  a  week  for  board,  and  good, 
wholesome  food  is  furnished,  btit  no  luxtiries.  The  health  of  tho 
prisonens  is  good.  They  are  abundantly  supplied  with  water, 
but  have  no  means  of  bathing  the  whole  person.  Their  bedding 
is  kept  clean  and  wholesome.  Plain  but  substantial  clothing, 
when  needed,  is  furnished,  at  the  expense  of  the  prisoner,  if  he 
is  able  to  pay  it ;  otherwise,  at  the  e i^ense  of  the  county.  No 
punishments  are  used.  The  keeper  is  h  Christian  man,  who  is 
able  to  manage  and  govern  the  inmates  by  i^oral  means.  There 
is  DO  prison  library,  but  books  are  loaned  to  the  prisoners  by  the 
sheriff!  The  elergymen  of  the  village  visit  the  prison  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  give  religious  instruction,  which  is  well  receiyed. 
There  seems  to  be  more  care  in  regard  to  the  moral  welfare  of 
.the  culprits  here  than  in  any  other  prison  I  visited.  Friends  are 
allowed  to  visit  the  prisoners  freely,  but  it  must  be  in  the  pros- 
ence  of  the  keeper.  There  have  been  two  cases  of  insanity 
during  the  year.  The  patients  .were  removed  to  the  county  poor 
house.  Three-fourths  of  all  the  commitments  are  caused  by 
intemperance. 

.  SOLOMON  JENNER. 
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45»  Allegaitt  Coumrr  PsfeoN. 

I  visited  the  jail  of  Alleganj  county,  in  the  town  of  Angelica, 
on  the  16th  day  of  July,  1863.  It  is  a  plain  wooden  building, 
two  stories  high,  with  ten  cells  for  the  prisoners.  There  is  no 
ventilation,  ^xoept  from  the  windows.  At  the  time  of  my  visit, 
there  were  ten  males  and  one  female  in  the  jail.  The  allowance 
to  the  sheriff  for  board  is  three  dollars  a  week  for  each  prisoner. 
No  deaths  during  the  year ;  healt^  good.  The  prisoners  have 
the  same  fare  as  the  family.  The  beds  seem  to  be  in  good  order, 
though  sometimes  infested  by  veimin.'  Night  tubs  are  used, 
whioh  tke  prisoners  empty  themselves.  The  punishments  used 
for  violation  of  /prison  rules,  are  close  confinement  in  the  cells, 
and.in  bad  ^ses,  irons.  .They  sometimes  have  desperate  fellows. 
One  manj'knooked  down  the  under  keeper  with  a  club.  He  is  now 
seoutely  ironed  with  handcuffs  and  shi^pkles.  There  is  no  prison 
library,  but  the  sheriff,  Edwin  S.  Bruce,  Ssqr.,  said  that  he  would 
give  attention  to  the  subject,  and  try  and  obtain  some  books. 
There  is  no  classification  of  the  prisoners,  but  when  they  desire 
to  be  alone  they  have  the  privilege ;  if  they  prefer  to  be  with 
others  they  are  permitted  to  do  so,  without  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence  for  which  they  were  committed.  All  communica- 
tioDS  aire  examined  by  the  keeper,,  and  visits  must  be  in  his  pres- 
enoe.  No  regular  religioufl  services  are  held  in  the  jail ;  yet  the 
aainiaters  of  the  place  appear  to  have  paid  more  attention  to  the 
prisoners,  than  in  ma{|y  other  places.  Two  professed  conversions 
have  occurred  during  the  year.  There  was  one  case  of  monoma- 
nia on  religion.  One  prisoner  has  effected  hia  escape  within  the 
past  jear.    The  sentences  here  are  usually  for  ten  daysl 

SOLOMON  JENNEB. 


46*  CATTAmACGrs  Couhtt  PmisoK. 
I  examined  the  jail  in  this  county,  ntaated  at  Ellicotville, 
July  17th,  1863.  It  is  a  stone  building,  two  stories  high  and  40 
feet  square^  strong,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  prison. 
It  is  situated  in  a  charming  valley,  and  the  location  is  healthy. 
It  is  disconnected  from  all  other  buildings.  There  was  but  one 
prisoner  at  the  time  of  my  visits  but  the  average  number  is  from 
eight  to  tea.    There  is  no  fixed  price  for  the  board  of  prisoners; 
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the  sapervisorb  detennine  thid  from  year  to  year.  No  death  has 
occurred  daring  the  year.  The  food  of  the  priaoners  is  the  same 
i^8  thsii  of  the  family,  unless  some  misconduct  on  the  part  of  a 
prisoner  causes  his  allowance  to  be  shortened  as  a  punishment. 
Each  prisoner  is  required  to  keep  himself  clean*  They  shave  and 
cut  their  hair  as  suits  themselves.  When  the  clothes  whiqh  they 
bring  with  them  are  worn  out,  if  they  can  buy  more,  well j  if  not, 
the  county  furnishes  what  may  be  necessary.  >  The  cells  of  this 
prison  are  roomy  and  clean ;  but  there  is  no  ventilation,  except 
through  the  windows.  There  is  no  corporeal  punishment ;  con- 
tinemeht  and  short  rations  soon  bring  them  to  quiet  and  obedi- 
ence. There  never  has  been  any  library  or  reading  matter  for 
the  prisoners,  not  even  a  Bible  or  Testamept.  The  only  prisoner 
who  was  in  jail  at  the  time  of  the  exahiinatton,  was  tried  for 
killing  a  cow,  and  convicted.  He  was  fined  $75,  and  ordered  to 
remain  in  prison  until  the  fine  was  paid.*  The  jailor  said  he  often 
talked  and  acted  like  an  insane  man.  He  had  been  fourteen 
months  in  confinement,  with  no  prospect  of  liberation,  except 
through  the  clemency  of  the  court;  Letters  are  freely  sent  and 
received ;  all,  however,  are  inspected  by  the  keeper.  Friends 
see  the  prisoners  oply  in  the  keeper's  presence.  No  provision  is 
Bftsde  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  inmates,  and 
no  attention  appears  to  be  given  to  t]iis  matter. 

SOLOMON  JENNER. 


47^  Chautauqua  County  Prison. 

The  jail  of  Chautauqua  county,  in  the  town  of  Chieiutauqua, 
was  inspected  by  the  undersigned  on  the  23d  day  of  July,  1863. 
There  were  in  the  prison  21  males  and  8  females.  The  daily 
average  for  the  year  has  been  17.  The  need  of  classification  was 
more  apparent  here  than  in  any  other  jail  visited  by  me.  A  boy 
of  12  years  and  several  young  men  were  confined  in  the  same 
apartment  with  old  and  hardened  ofienders,: — thieves,  pickpock- 
ets, and  adepts  in  crime.  A  few  of  the  prisoners  are  worked  on 
the  streets  during  the  summer;  but  this  is  done. only  with  sqch 
as  are  confined  for  trifling  offences.  The  prisoners  have  abun- 
dance of  good,  wholesome  food,  and  *  the 'Sherifi*  receives  $2.50 
per  week,  each,  for  their  board.  All  are  required  to  keep  them- 
selves clean.    Clothes  are  furnished  when  needed,  and  the  county 
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pays  for  then}.  No  ponishments  are  used  bat  confinement  in  ceHs 
and  short  allowance  of  provisions.  There  is  no  library  at  all, 
but  newspapers  are  ftijnished  occasionallj.  .Three-fourths  of  the 
prisoners  are  of  intemperate  habits. 

SOLOMON  JENNEB. 


48.  Livingston  County  Pjiison* 

The  jail  of  this  county  is  in  the  village  of  Gteneseo.  It  was 
visited  and  inspected  July  27,  1863.  It  is  situated  on  elevated 
ground,  and  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  grove.  It  is  built  of 
wood,  is  very  old,  and  in  a  rather  dilapidated  condition.  There 
were  9  male  prisoners,  and  2  female,  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  No 
deaths  have  occurred  during  the  year.  A  physician  is  appointed 
by  the  supervisors,  who  attends  when  called  upon,  which  is  sel- 
dom.  The  food  provided  for  the  prisoners  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  family.  The  prisoners  are  well  supplied  with  water.  The 
county  furnishes  clothes  to-  those  who  need  them.  There  is  no 
punishment  but  close  confinement  on  bread  and  water.  There  is 
no  library  in  the  prison.  Seven  of  the  prisoners  were  gamblers, 
and  almost  all  intemperate.  All  letters  written  by  prisoners  are 
examined  by  the  keeper,  and  all  conversation  with  friends  is  in 
his  presence.  All  the  prisoners  are  provided  with  bibles.  The 
ministers  of  the  place  occasionally  visit  the  prisoners,  and  pray 
with  thenif  but  there  is  no  regular  moral  or  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

SOLOMON  JENNEE. 


49.  Wyoming  County  Prison. 
The  jail  in  this  county  is  a  substantial  wooden  building,  made 
of  very  strong  timber,  and  lined  with  plank.  The  dwelling  for 
the  keeper  is  a  part  of  the  same  building,  and  is  commodiously 
arranged.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  there  were  but  three  prison- 
ers, and  tU^  number  never  exceeds  ten.  No  worl  of  any  kind  is 
required  of  them.  The  price  of  board,  including  washing  is 
two  dollars  and  a  half  a  week.  No  case,  either  of  sickness  or 
death,  has  occurred  in  the  past  yea|r.  There  is  no  prescribed 
diet  for  the  prisoners^ — ^their  fare  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
family  of  the  jailor.    The  prisoners  are  supplied  with  water  for 
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wasliiDg.  Their  bedding  is  changed  once  a  week,  aDd  oftener 
when  neoessaiy.  They  shave  and  cut  their  hair  as  they  please. 
When  their  clothes  require,  to  be  renewed,  if  they  are  unable  to 
procure  them,  they  are  furnished  by  the  county.  The  cells  of 
this  prison  are  6  by  8  feet,  and  9  feet  high.  They  are  badly 
ventilated,  and  not  well  arranged.  There  ia  no  library  for  the 
use  of  the  prisoners,  and  no  effort  made  for  their  improvement. 
No  record  is  kept  of  their  domestic  relations*  The  prisoners  are 
not  allowed  to  see  their  friends,  except  in  the  presence  of  the 
jailor,  but  every  facility  was  afforded  to  the  committee  for  pri- 
yate  conversation  with  them.  No  religioiOB  exercises  are  ever 
held  in  the  prison,  and  no  care  taken  oftheir  moral  and  religious 
condition  further  than  allowing  them  access  to  a  bible,  when 
desired. 

SOLOMON  JENNEB. 


50.'  Albany  County  Pbisqn. 

It  is  mortifying  to  be  obliged  to  report  for  publication  io  a 
document  that  will  be  <gc:amined  with  interest,  not  only  in  our 
own  State  and  country,  but  even  iu  Europe^  the  fiacts  as  they  are, 
reepecling  the  jail  in  the  capital  city  of  the  State  of.  New  York, 
located  within  sight  and  sound  both  of  its  city  hall  and  of  the 
halls  where  the  representatives  of  the  people  make  our  laws.  If 
the  publication  of  our  report,  however,  shali  have  the  effect  of 
inducing  the  county  authorities  to  rase  the  present  structure  to 
the  ground,  and  erect  in  its  stead  one  more  in  conformity  with 
the  advanced  intelligence  of  the  day,  and  with  the  demands  of  a 
higher  morality  than  that  which  has  ruled  hitherto  in  their 
administration  of  the  power  of  society  over  the  violators  of  it9 
laws,  then  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  regret  the  exposure  by 
which  so  much  that  is  wrong,  has  been  done  away. 

The  Albany  jail  is  on  the  north  side  of  Maiden  Lane,  directly 
in  the  rear  of  the  city  hall.  On  its  easterly  side  is  a  vacant  lot 
of  ground  belonging  to  the  jail  and  used  by  the"^  jailor  for  the 
deposit  of  fuel,  Jkc.  On  its  westerly  side  is  a  stable,  within  an 
average  distance  of  about  three  feet  of  the  jail  wall  and  win- 
dows. 

The  'building  is  of  brick.  It  is  said  that  the  stable  is  to  be 
removed  during  the  year  1864.  Why  it  has  been  allowed  to 
remaia  so  long'  it  is  difficult  to  understand.    During  the  summer 
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oT  1863,  it  was  on  fire  three  times;  baj^ily,  in  each  inatanoe,  the 
fire  was  promptly  extinguiahed.  If  once  fairly  aflame,  it  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  be  destrnctive  of  life  in  the  prison. 

The  male  prison  is  in  the  rear  bnilding.     It  is  a  hollow 'square, 
82  feet  wide  by  48  feet  in  depth,  with  a  double  block  of  celts  in 
the  centre,  four  tiers  in  height.     There  are  40  cells,  being  10  on 
each  tier ;  bat  those  resting  against  the  north  wall,  being  two  on 
each  tier,  are  never  used,  on  account  of  their  insecurity.    An 
adept  could  easily  work  his  way  through  the  wall,  which  is  but 
lis  inches  thick.     The  number  of  cells  in  actual  use  is  thus  but  S2. 
They  are  4  feet  10  inches  wide,  7  feet  deep,  and  7  feet  in  height, 
the  grated  doors  being  6  feet  in  height  by  1  foot  10  inches  in 
width.     There  are  ventilating  tubes  from  each  cell,  but  they  com- 
xnunicate  with  each  other,  and  are  of  little  or  no  use,  the  most 
of  them  being  stopped  up,  so  that  in  fact,  all  the  fresh  air  in  the 
cells  is  that  which  finds  its  way  through  the  windows  of  the 
outer  wall  and  the  grated  doors ;  that  which  enters  through  the 
westerly  windows  having  the  advantage  of  an  impregnation  of 
stable  fumes. 

Two  rooms  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  front  building  are  ap* 
propriated  to  female  prisoners,  where  they  herd  together  indi»> 
criminately.  Murderero  have  ihvs  been  housed  with  those  con- 
fined for  minor  offisnces^  vagrants^  Ao*  The  southeast  front  room, 
second  story,  of  same  building,  is  appropriated  to  male  witnesses. 
The  male  prison  is  heated  by  stoves; 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were,  in  the  male  department, 
men  committed  for  varioua  crimes,  boys  of  from  9  to  14  yeftfs  of 
age,  deserters  from  the  army,  Ao«,  &o«,  and  all,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  an  insane  atMA,  in  the  open  hall,  where  gambling  for 
money,  with  oards,  seemed  to  be  i;be  principal  source  of  interest 
'  and  the  only  ocoupaticm.  One  hundred  and  forty  men  have  been 
confined,  during  the  year ;  at  night  3  and  4  being  placed  in  a  oell, 
and  many  sleeping  outside,  in  the  open  ball. 

No  employment  is  required  of  the  prisoners^  This  idleness,  in 
Gonnection  with  their  unrestrained  interoourae,  must  natormlly 
lead  to  indulgence,  in  the  usual  vices  of  low  life^  and  to  the  eon* 
toction  of  schemes  of  future  villainy*  Bven*  the  safeguard  of 
reading  is  denied  them,  if  we  may  except  the  few  tracts  that  «re 
occasionally  distributed  by  the  chaplain ;  there  being  no  library 
connected  with  the  prison. 

The  chaplain,  who  ia  employed  by  the  county,  at  a  aalaiy  of 
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$200  per  annnnif  preaciieft  onoe  cm  the  Sftbbath.  **  Ko  OBe  ehe,^ 
says  the  jailor,  *'  takes  anj  intereat  in  the  moral  condition  of  the 
prisonert*"  Churches  and  profeasing  christiaiis  are,  tieveTtheless, 
nameroiia  iu  the  city  of  Albany. 

The  men  sleep  on  straw  mattraseas^  whieh  lie  on  the  flocks  of 
the  cells.  Iron  bedstead^  were  formerly  in  xmBj  but  were  remov- 
ed in  ccmaequence  of  the  men  breaidng  them  to  pieces  and  at- 
tacking the  jailor  with  the  rods  or  bars.  Prisoners  have  also 
attempted  to  master  the  jailor  by  throwing  pepper  in  his  eyes. 

It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  jailor  has  not  been 
overpowered  long  ago,  add  a  general  escapade  of  the  prisoners 
effected*  He  has  no  deputy,  nor  any  assistant  during  the  day. 
At  night  he  is  indeed  relieved  by  the  presence  of  one  watchman. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  county  authorities  can 
subject  an  officer  to  s«ch  risk,  and  impose  upon  one  man  such  re- 
sponsibilities ;  but,  then,  they  pay  him  a  si^ry  of  |900,  and 
charge  lum  notbiDg  for  house  rent*  One  desperado  might,  at 
at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  effect  the  liberation  of  hiimself 
and  his  comrades  in  crimei  Indeed  the  jailor  ikow  carries  on  his 
person  the  marks  of  a  conflict  with  a  prisoner,  given  in  just  such 
an  attempt. 

The  jailor  states  that  the  only  pmishment  for  violatiom  of 
prison  mles^  is  cbaiasf  and  confinMient  to  the  cells. 

There  is  no  regular  change  of  pereonal  Qlothix^,  nor  any  nai* 
form  of  dress.  Clothing  is  furnished  by  the  county  when  needed. 
Friends  are  allowed  to  visit  the  prisonerif  at  reasonable  hours^ 
Occasionally  insane  persons  are  admitted,  and  retailed  far  trans- 
fer to  the  asylunK  There  is  no  special  accommcnlation  for 
them.  Food,  as  is  perhaps  customary  in  most  of  our  county  jails 
and  houses  of  detention,  is  sometimes  brought  in  by  firiends.  . 

The  floors  are  washed  daily,  and  whitewash,  is  also  used  verj^ 
freely.    Night  .tubs  are  supplied  to  each  ceU. 

There  are  no  hospital  aocommodations*  A  phjfsioian  employed 
by  the  county,  visits  the  prison  daily.  ^ 

Water  for  washing  is  supplied  in  the  prison  hall  from  the  oity 
works,  but  their  ia  no  provision  for  bathing  the  eidlire  person^ 

The  prisoners  are  boarded  by  the  sheriff  who  is  paid  $2  pev 
week,  per  capita,  by  the  county.  The  rations  are  left  to  his  dis- 
cretion, which  of  course  ought  not  to  be^  although  the  jailof 
thinks  the  food  better  than  that  of  any  oAer  prison  in  the  StetOi. 
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I  haye  fonnd  one  or  two  other  priBon  keepers  who  have  the  same 
opinidn  respecting  their  own  establishments* 

The  Albany  jail  should  be  razed  to  the  ground.  A  new  build- 
ing should  be  erected  combining  space,  security,  proper  ventila- 
tion, abundant  provision  foir  the  separation  of  the  prisoners, 
special  accommodations  for  children,,  witnesses,  and  insane,  a 
hospital  and  arrangement  for  pleaching  the  gospel.  And  with  a 
new  building,  a  new  system  of  government  and  discipline  should 
be.  established. 

E.  N.  HAVENS. 

New  York,  January ^  1864.  * 
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Probably  the  severest  criticism  on  the  intelligence  and  ha- 
manity  of  the  citisens  of  Rensselaer  county,  in  the  matter  and 
manner  of  their  treatment  of  the  vagrant,  the  suspected  criminal, 
wayward  children,  the  insane,  unlucky  and  fraudulent  debton, 
poor  and  unfortunate  witnesses,  and  deserting  soldiers,  would  be 
to.  throw  open,  their  county  jail  to  the  public  gaze.  Perhaps,  t6o, 
were  they  acquainted  with  the  facts  as  they  are,  they  would  no 
longer  slumber  over  their  ^disgrace.  It  sureljr  cannot  be  that 
their  well  tested  liberality,  their  admitted  intelligence,  and  their 
zealous  Christianity,  knowingly  permits  so  foul  a  blot  on  their 
good  name.  ^ 

The  facts  are  these  : 

The  building  stands  on  the  north-east  corner  of  Fifth  and  Ferry 
streets,  in  the  city  of  Troy. 

It  was  erected  about  forty  years  age,  and  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  built  on  any  plan. 

The  windows  open  on  the  streets,  a  decided  convenience  for 
prisoners  who  wish  to  communicate  with  outsiders,  and  an  equally 
great  convenience  for  outside  friends  who  wish  to  give  the  inmates 
liquor  or  other  contraband  articles,  prohibited  intelligence,  Ac, 
and  for  furnishing  every  facility  for  escape  which  the  felon  can 
desire. 

There  are  two  tiers  of  cells ;  the  partitions  and  floors  being  of 
plank,  and  the  walls  lathed  and  plastered ;  the  doord  are  of  heavy 
strips  of  plank,  (some  of  them  well  hacked  and  cut  by  the 
inmates),  in  part  iron  strapped. 
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Tbtt  jailor,  who  is  a  hrotlMr  of  the  shoriiBr,  axid  is  paid  by  him, 
states  that  when  the  present  sheriff  entered  on  his  duties  two 
years  ago,  the  whitewai^h  had  not  heeo  removed  or  scraped  off 
eioce  the  erection  of , the  buildings  almost  forty  years  I  and  that 
the  stench  on  its  jcemoval  was  almost  suffocating.  No  wonder. 
Now.  he  says,  whitewash  is  applied  once  a  week* 

There  have  been  no. escapes,  for  the  last  two  years,  although 
many  attempts  to,  break  jail  have  been  made. 

There  is  no  ventilation  except  by  the  windows,  which  open  from 
the  corrido|F. .  The  air  enters  the  cells  (perhaps)  through  the 
latticed  doors ;  but  there  is  no  circulation  of  air  through  the  cel)s^ 

The  county  has  no  other  place  than  this  jail  for  the  receptioa 
of  children,  who  may  be  avrested  for  vagrancy,  begging  and  the 
several  minor  offence3  of  childhood.  Sometimes,  as  many  as  five 
or  six  boys  are  on  hand.  Occasionally  they  are  locked  up  in  a 
cell  by  themselves,  bu^  as  the  qeU^  aU  open  on  the  corridor,  and 
these  generally  swa^m  with  men  of  all  sorts  and  character,  the 
boys  have  every  opportunity  for  acquiring  all  the  knowledge  that 
such  teachers  are  npt  to,  impart.. 

The  profligate  ai^d  4 ranken  vagrants- are  generally  placed  in 
one  tier  by  themselves,  wh^pl^.all  open- on  one  corridor. 

Debtors  are  sometimes  domiciled. in  a  room  by  themselves, 
sometimes  they  hard  with  the  other  prisoners,  sometimes  with 
witnesses. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a. criminal  and  the  witness  of  his 
crime,  from  communicating  with  each  other,  unless  the  latter  be  ia 
the  debtors'  room;  and  even  then,  in  some  cases,  it  can  be  done. 

Deserters  from  the  army,  qf  whom  there  have  here  been  as  many 
as  15  or  20  confined  at  a  time,  are  turned  in  with  the  mass  promise 
cuouslv. 

The  insane  are  locked  up  in  cells  by  themselves;  but  the  lat- 
ticed doors  Qpen  op  the  common  cofridor. 

The  sexes  are,  indeed,  separated. 

The  siek  ari^  treated  in,  their. cells;'  there  are  no  hospital  ac- 
commodations. One  white  man  died  of  delirium  tremens  last 
year.  Scrofulous  and  venereal  patiejats  are  alqiost  constantly  pn 
hand. 

The  men  eat  in  their  cells,  the  food  being  furnished  in  the  usual 
buckets.  And  no  employment  is  furnished  to  these  men;  of 
coarse  they  pWy  cards. 
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The  bailding  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  city  worb. 

Hand  basons  or  backets  are  famished  to  the  prisoners,  but  they 
are  not  compelled  to  wash.  There  are  no  bathing  tabs.  Towelg 
are  supplied,  bnt  are  nsed  in  common.  No  compulsion  about 
shaving  or  catting  the  hair.  Men  maj,  and  do,  come  in  covered 
with  vermin,  and  so  they  remain. 

The  stench,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  intolerable,  but  the 
jailor  said  it  was  nothing  compared  to  the  odors  which  greeted 
bis  accession  to  the  office. 

Whipping  is  not  allowed.  Punishment  is  by  dark  cells;  althotrgh 
I  could  see  but  little  chance  for  enhancing  the  repulsiveness  of 
the  every-day  cell. 

The  cells  are  supplied  with  iron  bedsteads  of  double  widtb, 
for  the  accommodation  of  two  men ;  straw  mattrasses  and  hlan- 
kets,  which  are  washed  twice  a  year.  Considering  that  the  same 
blankets  may  serve,  in  the  course  of  the  six  months,  for  the  night 
covering  of  as  many  men,  or  even  more,  this  is  little  short  of 
horrible. 

The  sheriff  boards  the  prisoners,  for  which  he  was  allowed  hj 
the  county,  in  the  year  1863,  $2.25  each  per  week.  He  furnishes 
tliem  two  meals  a  day,  and  for  breakfast  gives  them  coffee,  bread, 
potatoes,  and  beef,  either  fresh  or  salt,;  for  dinner,  soup  of 
beans  or  beef,  alternated  with  mush  and  molasses.  I  was  not 
informed  whether  the  supervisors  examine  personally  into  the 
character,  quantity  and  cooking  of  the  rations,  but  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  they  do,  especially  as  the  prisoners  are  fed  by  con- 
tract. 

The  county  provides  a  physician  at  a  salary  of  $250  per  annum, 
be  furnishing  the  medicines. 

Clothing  is  supplied  by  the  county,  as  needed ;  clothes  washing 
is  also  at  county  expense. 

There  is  one  turnkey,  salary  $600,  paid  by  the  county. 

The  sheriff  resides  in  the  jail  building. 

Bibles  and  tracts  are  supplied  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Union,  whose  members  also  personally  visit  and  instruct  the  pri- 
soners for  an  hour  on  the  Sabbath. 

Mr.  Jesse  Battershall,  the  jailor,  was  prompt  and  attentive  in 
furnishing  the  information  I  sought. 

Such  is  the  jail  of  Rensselaer  county,  in  the  city  of  Troy. 

R.  N.  HAVENS. 

New  York,  January,  1864. 
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This  jail  is  in  the  court  hoasel)undiDg  on  tJnion  street,  in  the 
city  of  Schenectady;     fiekid^a  thb  occupancy  of  the  building  by 
court  ropms  and  their  associated  offices,  and  the  jail,  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  resides  in  it. 

The  building  is  nelirly  i^qtiare,  and  has  vacant  ground  all  around 
it,  enclosed  by  ordinary  board  fences.  The  jail  apartments  are 
in  the  south  west  angle;  and  the  access  to  them  is  from  the  base- 
ment  or  ground  floor.  The  space  allotted  to  male  prisoners  is 
directly  on  the  south  side,  tvherd  therei  are  two  large  windows ; 
tliere  is  also  in  this  apartment  one  window  on  tlie  west  side  ;  all 
three  are  iron 'grated,  whilst' that  on  the  west  is  additionally 
protected  by  heavy  wirte  giiuze.  The  female  room  directly  ad- 
joins the  male  room  on  the* north,  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
building.  It  is  ligh^fed  by  a  window  opening  to  the  west,  and  is 
separated  from  the  male  apartment  by  a  brick  wall.  The  outer 
walls  <Jf  the  bliildin^  are=of  stone. 

In  the  male'  aplartment  there  are  three  tiers  of  celh,  each  tier 
having  three  cells.  All  open  on  corridors,  with  one  flight  of 
stairs.  AH  the  cells  Are  t  feet  6  inches  wide,  liy  9  feci  in  depth, 
and  7  feet  in  height,  with  grated  doors,  whicli  afford  all  the  ven- 
tilation. The  partitions  of  the  ground  tier  of  cells  are  covered 
with  boiler  iron,  thds^  of  the  tw6  upper  tiers  are  of  plank,  with 
open  seams.  The  security  of  the  premised  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  year'  1862-3,  there  were  four  attempts  to 
break  out,  three  of  which 'were  successful!'  The  first  three  at- 
tempts were  by  siawitig  the  window  bars  ;  the  other  by  'breaking 
through  the  wall.  Other  releases  will  probably  be  hereafter 
effected,  Wit^ctrt  aid  froih  th^  courts,  as  nb  very  'serious  imp<^di- 
ment  prevents,  especially  when  outside  friends  come  io  the  res- 
cue. At  the  date  of  my  visit,  of  the  three  male  prisoners;  two 
were  chained  to  the  floor,  for  trying  to  disdbal'ge  themselves. 
Each  cell  is  furnished  with  two  iron  bunks*.     ' 

There  were. 402  commitments. to  the  jail  ia  the  year  ending 
Dec.  1, 1863.  Average  number  during  that  year  in  jail  about  5} 
the  largest  number  at  any  time  was  12 ;  and  .someiimes  the  jliil 
was  empty. 
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All  the  floors  are  washed  weekly,  and  whitewashed  3  times 
yearly.  One  man  hung  himself  in  the  mouth  of  May,  1863 ;  there 
were  no  other  deaths  during  the  year.  The  prisoners  are  boarded 
by  the  sheriff  at  tSipdr  mmk^  paid'  by  the  CowiAj.  During  the 
long  days  of  the  year  he  supplies  thenn  three  men^  a  day,  in  the 
winter  months,  two  meals  daily,  ^nd  all  from  his  owa  t^ble,  ex- 
cept  as  to  delicacies. 

The  prisoners  lie  on  straw  mattrass^^  hi^y«  t}ir^,. blankets, 
which  are  washed  when  necessary.  .  Their  personal  ,clotbii^  is 
washed  weekly.  Water, is  brought  for. their  us.e  ia  i>f ckets,  and 
soap  and  towels  alfifo  are  furnished ,  tb^m.  Sut  there*  ifl  no,  oom- 
pulsor^  rule  in  this  piatter  of  wasl^ing.   j 

The  general  conditjon  of  ^tlje  prisqa  daring  the  ye^r.waa 
healthy.  The  experience  as  to  speicia],  (}|sease^  is  the  same  as 
that  of  other  jails.  No  empioym^nt  is  required  pf  tl\e  priapners. 
•the  prison  is  warmed  by  a  stQve  ii^  iJi^Q  ha^«  ,  When  yermin  are 
found  in  the  bed  clothing,  it  is,  at  once  washed  in  stropg^alum 
water.  Metallic  night  tubs  are  supplied  to  the  .ce}ls  aa4  are 
emptied  daily*        .       , 

The  only  reading  matter  besides  the  papjsrs  purc)i^sed  for  the 
prisoners  by.  theg'ailor. at  their  expetn^e^Js  th^  bible^  Of  course 
there  is  no  library  ;  and  it  might  also  perhaps,  }^e  said,  of  course 
there  Is  no  redigioifs  instruction  givefi/tl^em,  Sc^ienactady  boasts 
ilome  n^agnificen^' temples  of  w^orship.    ,,      ,   , 

The  sheriff  has  seen  cafdsin  possession  of  the  prisoDcrs,  bat  al- 
ways destroys  them  when  found.  There  is  po  provisjpQ  for  the  se- 
p£^ratipn  of  boys  from  the  men.  No  witqesses  coQfined  during  the 
year;  A  physiciati  is  employed  .by  thi^  C9unt^  for  needful  ser- 
vices. This  jail  is.evidently  as  well  kept,  i^s  can  ^b^  expected, 
but  it  is. faulty  in  all  its  arrangeo^enta  likj3  jxios^  of  our  other 
county  prisons..    ..,.,..   ^   .       ...       ^,  .     .» 

The  pommitqLeAts.duriAg.  t^e  yeajif  r  epdipg.  P^  )f.l868,  were 

as  follows:     ...,..,•;•     •    •.     .»:.'..  l.-t.-^i    ■    -*  ;    ;  ■  • 

Iiitoxicatioo:.i.j  .i«u.  j^^.-.l i,  ^^.'^'^  j^ij^^^j^iif^^i^J^  1<6 

Piaarderlj^rcoodadt&Ji.'ji..* ^-j,l  •L;..L-ijif lj^l.^  62 

Assault  and  battery  ^^^Ju'uJ.a  .L.i.  j'AJiL':.ii.uU'ja^^L&«;..  '  S3 

Vagrancy.*--  .l..  .J-.  .--•  •i-,  - ij-^. •l.*.. I- ..--•.-  -38 

Pstit  laraeny** ^•w--*L.^..LA-.iuJ.*r-'-  -jLi.*'.l — ^-.-..  b1 

Orfind  larcetqr ^- ...l  *--...-•   -..  j.-i -•.:.'- 1 

Burglary,  3d  degree -  — .  11 
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Forgery ...,, ..  v...  .-u..* .* 15 

Assault  with  deadly  weapon ,..1..-. ...., ,     "  5 

Number  seotenced  in,  penitentiary «. . ^ .       .  T 

Number  sentenced  ti>  State  prison.,.. ....  .u .*.... ,....        11 

Number  septenced^o  hofise  of  refuge . _,^         J 

Total  iBsflei..... ^ '^79 

Total. females  .,..„- .:...'.. i, J      4% 

The  fi?ilowiag  \b  the  form  of  -retarn  made  monthly  by  thA 
eoanty  sbeKi&a  to  tbe  Segrotwy- of  State'!      >        ' 

STATtTiEl^T  of  the  number  of  pcrsoni  convicted  at  the  Court  of 
fecial  Seisions  of  thi  city  of  Schentcladt/,  during  (Aei  month  of 
',  specifying  the  crime,  the  Itumber  convicted,  sex,  <^gef 
nativUy,-marri9d  or  lingU,  degrie  tf  edutdti&ti,  fir ents  living  or 
dead,  wKetker  kefMt  tmMititi  or  riot.,  vxhtiher  temperate' w  in- 
temperate. 


It  aeems  that  in  «ome  cases  the  sheriffs  do  ilot  so  keep  their 
books  AS  thalt  these  ftLatl'claiife«  'ascertained  it  a  glance.     T7ni- 
Ibrmityin  tbe  jail  book^shoAld  be  secured  tUr'dogfaout  the  State; 
•nd  that  oDftwell  iuattii«d  plaa.  '         ■     ■        ■ 
<  ■. '  ■     HJ  N.  HAVENS.   ; 

■New  ToKX^  ;JiMHii<y,  1^. 
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Tbis  jail  is  a  detached  two  story  atone  building,  18  by  30  feet, 
directly  in  the  rear  of  the  conrt  house.  The  building  itself  ii 
Babstantial,  the  walls  being  two  feet  in  tiiiclineBa.  Access  to  tbft 
Second  story  is  by  steps  on  the  outside.  The  windows  of  tbs 
first  story  are  eight  feet  from  the  ground  ;  two  of  them  are  double 
grated.  One  window  of  the  second  story  is  also  grated.  On  the 
^rst  floor  are  foor  cells,  which  ara  respectively  9^,  6,  9  and  12 
feet  in  width,  all  9  feet  in  dept)i,  and  all  opening  into  the  com- 
mon hall  or  corridor.  Tlie  smallest  cell  is  dark.  The  second 
floor  is  divided  into  two  rooms  opening  into  the  common  hsU. 
All  the  partitions  are  of  plank,  and  are  in  a  bad  condition.  Tbe 
lower  floor  is  used  for  mate  prisoners,  all  of  whom  can  commDni. 
cate  with  each  other  without  difficulty  tbroogb  the  cracks  and 
boles  of  the  partitions,  even  when  confined  to  tbe  cells.  Tbe 
second  floor  is  appropriated  to  females  and  debtors. 

The  building  is  very  insecure,  presenting  no  seriona  obstacles 
to  escape  to  a  resolute  man,  especially  if  be  have  outside  assis- 
tance. The  only  occnpants  of  the  jail  at  tbe  date  of  my  visit 
were  one  white  man,  one  white  and  three  colored  women. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  stoves  in  the  balls.  The  prisoners 
are  without  employment  and  without  books,  ezmpt  tbe  bible,  one 
copy  of  which  is  furnished  to  each  department  or  story. 

The  sheriff  says  that  the  building  is  free  from  vermin,  althoDgh 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  tbiacan  be.  Water  is  furnished 
in  buckets  for  such  as  desire  to  wash.  AU  the  ventilation  is  by 
tbe  windows.  Cards  are  not  allowed  by  the  sheriff;  when  foaud 
they  are  destroyed. 

The  situation  cannot  be  otherwise  than  healthy,  although  there 
were  two  deaths  in  1863  ;  one  of  tbe  deceased  was  ill  when  com- 
mitted with  congestion. of  the  lungs;  the  «tber  died  from  fever 
contracted  in  tbe  jail;  this  last  had  bean  convicted  of  murder. 
Although  tbis  pr,isoQ  is  in  the  midst  of  &  tecludod  farming  pop» 
lation,   venereal  is  found    amongst  the  ifemale   prisaners.     The 
pri^op^rparp  >o^r<" 
by  the  county;  no 
sheriff  states  that  h 
from  his  own  famil; 
family  and   that  of 
county  pays  for  ro« 
also  for  clothing.     I 
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famished  each  prisoner,  the  sheets  being  washed  weekly.     The 
floors  of  the  jail  are  washed  about  once  a  month. 

The  night  tabs  are  emptied  only  twice  a  week.  Meanwhile  they 
remain  in  the  cells  with  their  accamalating  filth.  The  sheriff 
does  what  ho  can  to  prevent  pestilence  arising  from  them,  by  the 
free  nae  of  lime.  There  are  nt>  facilities  for  emptying  them  near 
the  bailding;  and  the  supervisors  object  to  the  expense  of  their 
being  daily  taken  to  the  creek,  which  is  a  short  distance  off;  so 
says  the  sheriff.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  publication  of  this 
disgraceful  parsimony  may  not  occasion  a  political  revolution  in 
the  county,  and  result  in  his  removal  from  office. 

The  religious  sentiment  seems  to  be  about  as  much  out  of  joint 
in  Schoharie  county  as  the  ruling  notions  on  the  subjects  of  clean- 
liness and  economy.  The  trustees  of  the  village  cemetery  would 
not  allow  the  burial  within  their  enclosure  of  the  body  of  the 
woman  who  died  in  the  jail  in  November,  1863,  although  the 
sheriff  offered  ten  dollars  for  a  grave.  Perhaps  this  is  not  strange, 
considering  that  two  of  the  village  clergymen  refused  to  conduct 
religious  services  on  the  occasion  of  the  death.  *'  Like  people 
like  priest,"  said  the  prophet  of  the  olden  time.  It  is  probable 
that  the  third  clergyman  of  the  village  would  have  complied 
with  the  sheriff's  request,  had  he  been  at  home  at  the  time.  The 
sheriff  finally  secured  the  friendly  assistance  of  a  methodist  lay- 
man.  I  greatly  regret  that  I  did  not  procure  his  name  for  record. 
He  may  be  content,  however,  for  assuredly  he  will  not  be  forgot-, 
ten  in  the  great  day,  when  the  King  shall  say  to  all  such,  "  Come, 
ye  blessed — for  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.''  A  grave 
was  at  length  found  for  the  deceased,  in  an  abandoned  burying 
ground,  at  some  distance  from  the  village. 

The  only  way  in  which  it  seems  possible  to  reconcile  the 
economy  that  compels  the  retention  of  night  tubs  for  four  days, 
in  cells  where  men  live  all^day,  eat  and  sleep,  with  the  sanctified 
scorn  which  spurned  the  offer  of  ten  dollars  for  a  grave  for  a 
fellow  sinner,  is  on  the  theory  that  the  cemetery  trustees  and  the 
county  supervisors  are  composed  of  entirely  different  individuals. 

It  is  a  fitting  appendage,  perhaps,  to  these  two  incidents,  to 
state  that  no  religious  instruction  is  given  to  the  inmates  of  the 
jail. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  general  system  throughout  the 
State,  for  the  temporary  care  of  the  insane,  when  first  given  in 
charge  of  the  public  authorities,  is  not  adopted,  whereby  they 
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znay  be  cared  for  apart  from  those  arrested  for  crime.     The  evil 
is  seen  in  Schoharie  jail,  as  elsewhere ;  here,  these  most  unfo^ 
tunate  of  all  isufferers,  must  find  a  lodgment  for  some  days  at. 
least,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  vile  and  the  abandoned.    Is 
this  necessary? 

The  present  sheriff,  who  entered  on  his  dnties  January  1, 1864, 
seems  to  be  desirous  of  learning  anddoing  his  d«ty,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  the  jaiL  The  late  sheriff  offered  his 
aid  freely,  in  my  inquiries.  To  both,  thanks  are  dne.  As  for 
the  jail  itself,  and  thc)  condoct  of  its  bnainess,  it  needs,  like  the 
most  of  our  other  county  jailsy  the  attentiooi  of  the  State  autho- 
rities. R.N.  HAVBNS. 

New  York,  January^  1864. 


(E.) 


*  ^4  *    I. 
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.  -..<*ia..         PRISONS  OUT  OP  THE  STATE. 

,  HE  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Pa. 

3  Ar  3d  visited,  inspected,  and  esaaiined,  as  tbo- 

^•»i  .  I  work  could  bo  done  in  four  days,  the  Eastern 

Pennsylvania,  the  larger  and  more  important  of 
i'risons  of  that  commonwealth. 
-   //j^  d  my  observations  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  the 

^  uly,  1863,  and  continued  them  till  Wednesday  even- 

.  of  the  same  month. 

_grf  Courtesy  of  the  Officers. 

•m         are,   at  the   outset,  I  cheerfully  express  my  obliga- 

^  1  gratitude  to  the  inspectors  and  offioers  of  the  prison, 

d  with  each  other  in  the  cordialty  with  which  they  re- 

me,  and  in  the' courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  they 

my  investigations.     Every  posdble  lieicility  was  afforded  in 

rosecution  of  my  inquiries.     Every  part  of  the  prison  was 

WW  op4»n  to  my  inspection.    I  was  permitted  freely  to  enter 

cells  and  converse  with  'the  prisoners,  separate  and  apart 

'HI  the  officers  or  any  of  them,  and  that  to  any  extent  which 

me  permitted  or  inclination  prompted. 

General  View  of  the  Premises. 

On  commencing  my  examination,  Mr.  John  Halloway,  the  gen- 
tlemanly warden  of  the  penitentiary,  first  walked  with  me  through 
the  prison  grounds,  ten  acres  in  extent.  The  ranges  of  cells  are 
built  in  seven  blocks,  radfating  from  a  common  centre.  From 
the  middle  point  of  th^  ceintral  building,  which  is  an  octagon  in 
form,  the  spectator  has  a  perfect  view  of  all  the  corridors,  and 
also  of  the  broad  graveled  walk,  which  extends  from  the  entrance 
to  the  said  central  building.  Each  side  of  this  walk  is  laid  out 
in  parterres,  and  planted  with  flowers.  *  The  spaces  between  the 
radiating  blocks  of  cells  are  cultivated  as  a  kitchen  garden,  and 
yield  a  large  amount  of  vegetables,  which  are  all  furnished  to  the 
prisoners  as  part  of  their  rations.     More  than  twenty  gas  lampSt 
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distributed  through  the  ground,  light  up  the  premises  at  night, 
and  increase  the  security  of  the  prison.  I  was  shown  the  kitchen, 
bath  rooms,  prison  reservoir,  washing  and  drying  arrangement, 
smithy,  heating  apparatus,  and  last  though  not  least,  three  dog 
kennels,  each  containing  three  ^e^ce  mastiffs,  who  looked  and 
acted  as  if  they  might  hare  the  will,  as  well  as  the  power,  to 
make  an  end  of  a  inan  in  b  tery  brief  space  of  time.  The  dogs 
are  for  the  use  of  the  three  watchmen,  who  patrol  the  premises 
at  night,  relieving  each  other  at  intervals  of  three  hours.  Each 
watchman  takes  with  him  three  of  these  powerful  and  willing 
assistants,  who  are  ever  ready  with  their  services,  whenever  oc- 
casion may  require. 

Prison  Wall  and  Building. 

The  prison  wall  is  massive  and  strong,  being  six  feet  thick  at 
the  base,  three  feet  at  the  top,  and  thirty  feet  high.  The  whole 
circuit  is  2,640  feet.  The  architecture  of  the  prison  is  a  Norman 
Gothic,  and  the  whole  structure,  but  particularly  the  massive 
gateway,  presents  an  imposing  appearance.  The  warden  and 
matron  are  each  furnished  with  a  residence  in  the  prison  build- 
inge. 

Four  of  the^ings  are  two  stories  high,  and  three  one  story. 
They  vary  in  length  fVom  830  feet  to  180  feet.     There  are  536 
cells  in  all.     Most  of  them  afe  8  by  15  feet  in  dimension,  though  ^ 
a  few,  because  of  the  kind  of  work  carried  on  in  them,  (chair- 
making,)  are  double  that  size.     They  are  all  12  feet  high. 

Prison  Yards. 

The  cells  of  the  lower  stories  have  yards  for  exercise,  of  the 
same  dimension  with  themselves.  Many  of  these  yards  have 
borders  planted  with  fiowisrs,  or  with  lettuce,  tomatoes,  and 
other  vegetables,  or  covered  with  strawberry  Tines.  Many  also 
have  grape-vines,  peauh  trees,  plum  trees,  or  other  kinds  of  fmit. 
The  products  of  the  yards  belong  to  the  occupant  of  the  cells, 
to  which  they  are  attached.  One  prisoner  told  me  that  he  ex- 
pected to  gather  three  bushels  of  grapes  this  year  from  his  vines. 
Another  has  a  peach*tree,  whieh  yields  several  bushels  of 
peaches  annually,  of  so  fine  a  quality,  that '  he  last  year  sold 
them  readily  at  six  cents  a  piece. 

.Arrangement  of  Doors. 

Each  cell  has  two,  doora — a  grated  irqn  door  on  the  inside, 
fastened  with  three  bolts,  and  a  close  wooden  door  outside.    The 
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latter  are  set  abottt  one-third  of  the  way  open  on  the  Sabbath 
to  enable  the  priaoiiers  to  liatm  to  the  religioiia  exercises.-— 
They  are  opened  in  the  same  manimr  during  the  hot  days  of 
snmnofer,  to  secnre  a  freer  circulation  of  air.  The  cells  in  the 
lower  stories  h&ve  the  same  arrangement  of  doors  for  the  egress 
of  the  prisoners  intd  their  exei^cise  yards. 

BrercUe  in  the  open  Mr. 

The  prisoners  occupying  cells  which  have  yards  attached,  are 
permitted  to  exercise  therein  for  an  hour  each  morning  in  sum* 
mer,  and  a  somewhat  shorter  time  in  winter,  whenever  the 
weather  is  suitable.  Convicts  sentenced  for  short  terms  are 
placed  in  the  cells  of  the  upper  corridors,  since  these  have  less 
need  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  Or,  at  least,  can  better  do  with- 
out itthan  long-termed  men. 

Lighting. 

The  cells  ar6  ligbted  by  small  skylights  in  the  roof,  six  inches 
wide  by  30  inches  long.  The  light  is  rather  dim,  though. suffi- 
cient for  purposes  of  work.     The  prisoners  use  oil  lamps  at  night. 

Heating. 
There  are  three  methods  of  heating  in  use..  Four  of  the  blopks 
are  warmed  by  steam;  two  by  hot  .water;  and  one  by  a  smi^ll 
stove  placed  in  each  of  the  cells,  which  latter  arrangement  is  for 
the  convenience  of  -the  prisoners  at  their  work,  as  chair  making 
requires  facilities  for  melting  glue.  They  are  kept  at  a  mean  tem- 
perature of  65°  to  70"*  Fahrenheit  in  winter,  and  80®  is  a  high 
temperature  in  summer.  The  method  of  heating  by  steam  is  pr^ 
ferred,  as  both  more  economical  and  more  effective.  Less  than 
a  ton  of  coal  pet*  day  suffices  to  drive  a  flow  of  steam'  through 
nearly  a  mile  in  length  of  pipe,  and  pleasantly  to  warm  136  cells 
and  two  corridors.  The  experiment  has  proved  so  successful 
that  it  is  proposed  to  discard  entirely  the  system  of  heating  by 
hot  water,  and  substitute  steam  in  its  place  in  the  remaining 

blocks. 

VtntiinHtm. 

There  is  no  artificial  Ventilation.  All  the  fresh  air  received  is 
admitted  through  the  door  and  the  skylight,  both  of  which  are 
sometimes  opened  fohthtspurpose^ 

jBcA  mn^  MeMingy 

The  bedsteads  rarot  of  |>ioe,  2|  feet  wide  by  6|  feet  long.  There 
is  a  good  d«al  of  annoyance  from  bdgs,  roaicfaeS  andrats.    A  ixew 


k'md  of  bedstead  bae  been  introdncedi  wluch  greatly  facilitates 
ibe  e^oliisioQ  of  bttgSi.sqsomueb  tha(r  iprisone^s  who  are  careful 
pnaj^  rid  tbemselves.of^tbem.fAtirely*.  Many  cells  are  aaid  to  be 
ejjitirelyi  free  from  ^tbene.  ,pe($t«; ;  The  beds  are wof  atrawi  with  a 
pillow  of  the, sftineu.  Th^  bedelo^tbes  aore  two  ebeeta,  a. comforter, 
and  one  or  two  blankets,,  as  may  be/ required. 

'  '.FurnitHri  of  Mc  CelU? 

.  £ach  cell  is  provided  itith  a  bible,  slate. and  pencil,  and  also 
s^  prayer  book  if  destredyMwhiQh  is  gem^rally  the  case,  as  the  hymns 
contained  in  them  af^us^d  in  the  Sabbath  services. 

Each  ocll  is  also*  pravided  with  a  stools  b  table  (which  lets 
down  by  the  wall  when  not  in  use),  a  closet  containing  two 
sbelvea,  a  looking  glass;  a.  comb^  a  hydrant,  a  waier  bttcls^t,  a 
knife,  fork,  spoon,  plate,  tin  cup,  oil  lamp^  piece  of  soapi  bottle 
of  vinegar,  and  can  of  molasses,  halting  abont  two  quarts  (which 
is  the  allowance  for  each  prisoner  for  a  month),  together  with 
such  mechanical  implements  as  may  be  required  for  the  work  to 
be  performed.  Lights  are  furnished  throughout  the  year  till 
nine  o'clock  P.  M. 

Provisions  for  meeting  the  Wjants  of  Jfaturt, 

The  blocks  of  cells  have  each  an  ^ight  inch  water  pipe  passing 
along  the  whole  length  on  either  side  in  each  story,  with  valves 
at  the  ends-  The  valve  at  the  upper  end  is  connected  with  the 
reservoir,  and  that  at  the  lower  end  with  a  s^wer.  Each  cell  has 
a  branch  from  this  pipe,  which  serves  as  ft  water  closet  for  the 
prisoner.  In  the  mornipg^  after  brepkfast,  .the  lower  valve  is 
thrown  o^pen,  a;nd  the  contents  of  thepipe.are  discharged  into  the 
sewer.  Then  a  stream  of  water  is  let  on  to  wash  out  the  pipe,  after 
which  the  lower  valve  is  closed,and  the  pipe  filled  with  fresh  water, 
which,  rising  some  inches  in  the  bowl  of  the  water  closet,  remaiDS 
till  next  morning.  Once  a  fortnight,  or  thereabout,  each  prisoner 
is  furnished  with  a  large  tablespopnfuUof  chloride  of  lime,  which 
be  dissolves  in  a  bucket  of  water,  and  then  pours  the  solntion 
into  his  privy  pipe,  thus  cleansing  aad  sweetening  it. 

Scfuhkvfg  and  WhitWQsAmg.      .     . 

The  cella  are  scrubbed  -oniie  a  woekv  alwtays  in  the  moming^ 
and  whitewashed  about  four  times  dqring  the  yeart 

Securi^efiJk  Antton 
The  secuifity  of  the  piison  seems  to(  )>^  m  nearly-  perfect  as 
may  be.    The  wall  lA  high,  thitk^  and  strong.    Two  massive  iron 
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gates  guard  the  entrance,  both  of  Which  must  be  passed  before 
the  prisoner  can  elSect  *feis  egress."  Three  watchtaeti,  relieving 
each  other  iat  intervals  of  three  bours,  Iceiep  ward  At  night ;  and 
the  groiinds',  as  before  mentioned,  are  well  lighted^  by  gas.  The* 
watchman  who  is  oh  duty  divides  his  time  into  hours,  and  dis- 
tributes his  functions  as  follows  :  One  hotir  he  "sits  in  the  centre 
building,  from  which  all  the  wings  radiate,  and  whbre  he  has  a 
perfect  view  of  every  hall,  and  can  see  th^  door  of  *6a6h  of  the 
500  cells  in  the  prison;  another  hour  he  patrols  the  halls  and 
galleries  inside  of  the  prison  edifices;  the  remaining  hour  he 
traverses  the  carriage  drive,  which  encircles  the  entire  mass  of 
buildings  within  the  prison  enclosure.  All  the  time  he  is  at- 
tended by  three  ferocious  and  powerful  mastiffs,  ready  to  afford 
the  most  efficient  aid  in  any  encounter  with  prisoners  attempting 
to  escape.  Oiily  three  escapes  have  bebn  made  during  the  iln- 
cumbency  of  the  present  warden,  a  period  of  eleven  years. 

.  •  >         I    . '  »        »       . 

Gorerrment  of  the  Prison  :  itsjreedqyi  from  party  Control. 

•         •  •  •     #  • 

The  prison  is  under. the  control  of  five  inspectors,  who  are  ap;; 
pointed  ©very  two  ye^ra.by  ihe  Supirepe  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  serve  without  pay,  exc^pj;  \\xQ  treaaurer,.who  receives  $&00 
a  yeai^.  PoUtips^l,  cQAsid€)ratiop8  do  not  enit^r  into  these  appoint- 
ments. Tbe  inspectors  ^l^Qt,  8emi-a,nnually,.a;  war^ep^  physician, 
clerk,  and  moral  iostructgr,  or  cbaplai^  ;  and  h^re,  a^ain^  fitness 
is  the  oi^ly  ^hing;  taken,  intp  account.  The  gentlemen  who  hold 
the  four  office^  nao^ed  above  are  upifprmly,  aa  a  matter  of  course^ 
re*electe4«  unlesi^  .there  13  some.gopd  p^uee  fox  dropping  them, 
distinct  from  their  party  affiUafions.'  ,  ^be, subordinate  officers  are 
three  superintendeuti^of  mf^nqfactur^ng  departments,  .12  oyerseersj 
two  teachers,  (one  pf  ^bonx,  ^cts  f^  Ijbrc^rian,)  on^  ma.troix,  one 
eugineer,  one  backer  or  kitchen  anperfntend^nt,  one  gi^rdener,  on^ 
coachman,  one  gate-keeper,  three  wf^^phmen,  an^  one  pian  whose 
duty  it  is  to  exercise  sick  and  copvaleijcent  mei^  in  the  prison 
yard.  The  overseers  are  always  pra<?tipal,,mecbanics,  and  are 
selected  for  their  position,  iiot  only  on  the  ground  of*  their 
general  character  and  (Jdiliflcatlons,  but  also  with  reference  to 
theirmiechaniearl  rikrlll  I  Tie  'Whole*  numl^^  of  8iiboi»diDflte' offi- 
cers, it  is  thu8'ie(^ft,  14.  fwerityiseveta,  All  of 'whom- itrd  appointed 
by  the  warden,  and  iiontiMied  'itl'toffiide  oi^  Temoved  at  his  pteast 
ure.  The  entire  responsibility  attaches  to  bim.  The* inspectors 
never  iufcerfere,  nor,  indeed,  could  they  be  itidueed  t6  inteffere, 
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in  this  part  of  the  management  of  the  prison.  They  commit  the 
discipline  of  the  institution  wholly  to  the  warden,  and  bold  him 
responsible  for  its  dae  and  efficient  exercise.  Nor  is  any  appoint- 
ment or  removal  of  any  officer  ever  made  by  him  on  political 
grounds,  but  upon  the  grounds  of  qualification  alone.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  five  of  the  present  overseers  have  been  in  ser- 
vice in  the  prison  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  yearSt  and 
one  of  them  more  than  twenty-five  years.  Others  have  served 
twelve  years ;  others,  ten  years,  and  so  on.  No  one  is  ever 
turned  out,  except  for  cause.  The  opinion  of  the  warden  is  that 
no  profession  or  business  requires  special  education  more  than 
the  care  and  governtnent  of  convicts ;  and  he  considers  experi- 
€nc€  an  invaluable  attainment  in  n  prison  officer.  He,  there- 
fore, retains  well  qualified  and  skillful  officers  as  long  as  he  pos- 
sibly can.  Not  a  solitary  officer  or  employee  has  ever  been  re- 
moved from  this  prison  on  political  grounds. 

Mode  of  defraying  the  Expensst  of  the  Prison. 

The  penitentiaries  of  Pennsylvania, — the  eastern  and  western, 
so  called, — are  supported,  not,  as  the  prisons  of  New  York  are, 
by  a  direct  appropriation  from  the  State  treasury,  but  by  appro- 
priations from  the  county  treasuries,  upon  a  principle  to  be  imme- 
diately explained.  The  convicts  from  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
State,  withih  a  certain  boundcry,  are  sent  to  the  eastern  peniten- 
tiary ;  while  those  from  the  remaining  counties,  in  the  western 
portion,  are  sent  to  the  western  penitentiaty.  The  prisons  open 
&n  account  with  each  of  the  counties  in  their  respective  districts. 
The  county  is  charged  with  its  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the 
prison,  according  to  the  number  of  its  convicts  undergoing  their 
terms  of  sentence  in  it,  and  credited  with  the  proceeds  of  their 
labor.  The  excess  of  the'  charges  over  the  credits  is  paid  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  connty ;  and,  if  the  balance  is  ever  on  the  other 
side,  it  is,  of  course,  paid  into  the  cpunty  treasury ;  or,  as  has 
sometimes  been  the  case,  lefl  stianding  to  the  credit  of  the 
county,  to  meet  future  balances  against  it. ' 

t 

Prison  Statistics.    • 

There  are  850  cojBLviQtB  now  in  tke  prison,  22. of  whom  are 
females.  This,  the  warden  informed  me^  is  an  nnuaually  large 
proportion  of  thftt  sei^  Hf  »dfied,  that  while  the  number  of 
male  prisoners  has  been  diminished  by  the  civil  war,  now  raging, 
the  number  of  female  prisoners  has  been  increased.     This  dis- 
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parity  is  more  conspicuousi  because  much  greater  in  the  city 
prisoD  at  Moyamensing,  tUan  at  the  penitentiary.  The  number 
of  prisoners  received  during  the  year  was  135 ;  and  the  whole 
prison  population  of  the  year  was  586. 

Of  these  586,  who  constitute  the  entire  number  of  imnates, 
500  were  whites,  of  whom  477  were  males,  and. 23  females;  and 
86  were  colored,  of  whom  83  were  males,  a.nd  3  f<^males.  Their 
ages  were  as  follows:  under  18  years  of  age,  14;  from  18  to  21, 
42;  from  21  to  25,  138 ;  from  25  to  30,  147  ;  from  30  to  35,  85 ; 
from  35  to  40,  46;  from  40  to  45,  38 ;  from  45  to  50,  29  ;  from 
50  to  60,  36;  from  60  to  70,  9;  from  70  to  8Q,  2.  Their  mental 
development,  prior  to  entering  the  prison,  is  expressed  in  the 
following  statement:  Illiterate,  i.  e.  unable  to  read,  129;  able 
to  read  and  spell,  i.  e,  with  an  education  almost  equal  to  nono  at 
all,  102;  able  to  read  and  write,  350;  having  received  a  good 
English  education,  5 ;  liberally  educated,  none.  The  number  of 
those  who  have  both  parents  Hying  is  168 ;  bpth  parents  dead, 
177;  father  only  living,  81;  mother  only  living,  155;  unknown, 
5.  The  number  of  convicts  married  is  220 ;  married  and  sepa- 
rated, 9 ;  unmarried,  323 ;  widowers,  31 ;  widows,  3.  Their  moral 
habits,  prior  to  conviction,  as  drawn  from  themselves,  may  be  thus 
stated :  Intemperate,  91 ;  occasionally  intoxicated,  145 ;  moderate 
drinkers,  (their  own  notions  of  moderation  being  the  standard,) 
2^53;  abstinents  (not  total),  97.  The  crimes  for  which  these  586 
convicts  are  incarcerated,  are  distributed  by  the  annual  report  of 
the  inspectors,  among  the  following  causes:  110  are  ascribed  to 
intemperance;  77  to  licentiousness;  6  to  rioting;  6  to  idleness; 
5  to  insanity;  39  to  revenge;  53  to  covetousness ;  and  242  to  a 
propensity  to  theft(!)  This  strikes  me  as  a  very  remarkable 
analysis ;  and  in  regard  to  some  of  the  specifications,  particu- 
larly the  last  three,  and  yet  more  particularly,  the  very  last,  an 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  causes, — r.Quta  causant^  would  be 
eminently  proper.  Of  the  whole  number,  fully  three-fourths  were 
never  apprenticed  to  any  trade;  and  of  those  who  were  thus 
bound,  not  much  more  than  one-half  served  out  their  apprentice- 
ship. The^e  are  about  the  usual  proportions,  so  far  as  the  pre- 
vious industrial  relations  of  the  <?onviots  in  the  eastern  peniten- 
tiary are  concerned. 

DedMciicni  from  the  foregoing  StaiuHcs, 
The  statistics  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph  afford  a  basis 
for  many  important  inferences  and  reflections,  which  every  one 
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can  make  for  himself.     1,  The  years  intervening  between  18  and 
30,  being  the  period  when  the  passions  are  most  active,  are  by 
far  the  most  prolific  in  crime,  nearly  one  half  of  alt  the  crimes 
perpetrated  being  committed'  by  persons  between  those  ages; 
a  mnoh  larger  proportion  of  these,  moreover,  being  crrmes  of 
reckless  daring  than  are  common  at'a  inore  advanced  age.     This 
snggestsr  the   importance   of  training  our  children  and    youth 
before  they  launch  into  the  great  ocean  of  life,  to  a  habit  of 
manly  and  salutary  self-control.     2.  Want  of  education,  ignor- 
ance, is  anothef  most  active  cause  of  crime.     This  fact  points  to 
the  necessity  for  a  still  wider  diffusion  of  the  blefesings  of  a 
Christian  education  through  every  agency,  \^h6ther  in  the  churcn 
or  stale,  by  which  it  may  b0  secured,     ft.  It  is  a  sad  reflection, 
but  not  more  sad  than  ti'Ue,  that  Orphanage  is  a  source  of  crime. 
It  is  particularly  worthy  of  observation  that  the  loss  of  the 
father  more  frequently  than  that  of  the  mother  leads  to  criminal 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  children.     The  reason  probably  is, 
that  mothers,  as  a  general  thing,  are  less  able  than  fathers  to 
restrain  their  sons ;  and  boys,  for  the  most  part,  need  a  strong 
curb,  without  which,  the  passions  are  ietpt  to  get  to(5  much  head. 
This  suggests  to  parents  the  importance  of  exercising  carefal 
supervision  and  wholesome  discipline  over  their  children,  while 
spared  to  perform  these  parental  offices ;   and  to  the  wise  and 
benevolent,  the  duty  of  caring  for  those  whose  natural  guardians 
and  governors  have  been  snatched  siway  from  them  by  death, 
while  they  are  yet  in  the  pllastic  and  formative  period  of  their 
existence.      4.  Intemperance    (back  of   which;  however,  let  it 
never  be  forgotten,  lies  the  want  of  early  parental  restraint  and 
instruction)  ie  the  giant  whose  mighty  arm  prostrates  the  greatest 
numbers,  involving  them  in  sin  and  shame  kdd'  Crime  and  ruin. 
Other  caused  slay  their  thousands ;  this,  its  ten  thousands.    For, 
although  only  91  Were  willing  to  own  that  they  were  intemperate, 
yet  there  is  abundant  evidence,  out  of  their  own  mouth,  to  show 
that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  whole  588  were  more  or  less 
addicted  to  intemperate  habits.     5.  Want  of  a  trade  is  another 
fruitful  source  of  crime.    Would  it  not  be  well  to  revive  the  old 
Jewish  custom  of  teaching  to  all  oUr  youth  some  handicraft? 
Even  Paul,  though  belonging  to  the  highest  Class  of  society,  and 
educated  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  had  learned  the  trade  of 
tent  making,  which  he  found,  under  the  circumstaDeea  into  which 
his  profession  of  Cbriati'anity  threw  him,  highly  advauiageoni 
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a8  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  At  leasl,  the  principle  of 
the  usage  referred  to,  vis.:  that  every  one,  withoat  exception, 
should  be  taught  soine  regular  business,  by  which  an  honest  liv- 
ing can  be  earned,  is  a  principle  of  the  utmost  importance  both 
t^  the  virtue  and  thrift  of  the  community,  and  ought  to  be  fully 
incorporated  in^o  our  national  manners.  It  would  nip  many  a 
crime  in  the  bud. 

•/fnnva/  Bxpetun  of  the  Prison. 
The  entire  annual  expense  of  the  prison  for  the  last  year  was, 
in  round  numbers,  $41,000;  being  a  fraction  less  than  twenty 
cents  per  day  to  each  prisoner.  The  items  of  this  sum  are  as 
follows:  salaries,  $16,387.89;  provisioAS,  $13»074.08;  clothing^ 
$2,661.9^;  fuel,  $3,773.09;  light,  $M44.52 ;  water  rent,  soap, 
brushes,  washing,  &c.,  $9,888  44;  shoes  for  convicts,  $672.04; 
medicines,  $300.93 ;  expenses  of  horses  and  harness,  $340.80 : 
sundry  repairs,  $31.50. 

Convict  Earnings. 

Nearly  one  half  of  this  expense  was  met  by  the  proceeds  of 
convict  labor.  To  the  Tery  natural  inquiry  why  the  cofiyict« 
could  not  be  made  to  earn,  each;  twenty  cents  a  day,  and  sq 
defray. the  entire  prison  expenses,  the  following  was  given  in  ex« 
planation :  Every  branch  of  industry  requirea.no  little  time  to 
acquire  skill,  or  even  available  ability,  iq  the  practice  of  it  ( 
four-fifths  of  all  who  enter  the  prispn  as  convicts,  have  never 
learned  any  mechanical  art,  and,  of  course,  have  to  be  taught  a 
trade  after  entering  upon  their  imprisonment ;  and  not  a  few, 
besides  having  no  capacity  beyond  that  for  the  roughest  kind  of 
day  labor,  have  deeply  seated  and  inveterate  habits  of  vagrancy 
and  indolence  to  overcome.  These  considerations,  it  is  claimed, 
abundantly  explain  the  small  per  diem  earnings  of  the  prrsoners. 
To  which  is  added  the  statement  that,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
manufacturer  who  had  previously  given  employment  to  a  hundred 
cotton  weavers,  these  had  been  thrown  out  of  work,  ^nd  though 
diligent  efforts  had  been  made,  only  partial  employment  has  been 
secured  for  them  since. 

The  total  earnings  of  the  prisoners,  last  year,  were' within  a 
fraction  of  $18,000. 

Industrial  Occupations  of  the  Convicts. 
The  following  are  the  branches  of  industry  carried  on  in  the 
prison,  named  in  the  order  of  their  relative  productiveness :  shoe- 
f  Atsem.  No.  65.]  23 
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xnakiDg;  cane-seatirig ;  weaving;  chair  making;  washing,  clean- 
ing, making  fires,  &c. ;  tailoring ;  painting  and  varnishing  nm. 
brella  cane  ;* baking  and  cooking;  gardening ;  platting  ropes  for 
car  matting ;  smith  wosk  and  stable  work.  About  160  convicts 
are  employed  in  the  shOe-making  business ;  100  in  cane  work;  20 
or  more  in  weaving,  two  of  whom  weave  rag  carpets,  the  regt 
balmoral  skirts,  and  so  on.  The  women  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
making  and  mending  clothing  for  the  prisoners. 

Jl  Trade  taught  to  tvery  Convict. 

In  this  prison  a  complete  trade  is  taught  to  every  convict 
For  example,  in  the  shoe-making  department  the  knowledge  of 
forming  a  shoe,  in  all  the  various  stages  of  its  manufiacture,  ii 
imparted  to  each  man.  This,  it  is  claimed,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  justly,  is  a  great  advantage  over  the  congregated  system  of 
labor,  in  which  each  convict  is  confined  to  one  particular  branch  of 
the  department  of  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged — an  advan- 
tage', I  mean,  to  the  criminal  himself  (the  State  may  not  gain  ai 
much  pecuniarily  for  his  labor)  since  it  puts  him  in  possession  of 
a  trade,  by  pursuing  which,  after  his  discharge,  he  may  earn  an 
honest  living.  In-  point  of  fact,  the  managers  of  this  prison  are 
often  cheered  by. the  success  in  life  of  discharged  convicts — a 
success  secured  by  their  knowledge  of  a  business  which  was 
acquired  within  its  walls. 

The  Dietary. 

the  prison  dietary  is  abundant,  wholesome  and  palatable.  The 
morning  meal  consists  of  bread  and  rye  coffee  ;  the  coffee  being 
without  the  addition  of  milk,  though  sweetened  with  molasses. 
For  dinner,  the  prisoners  have  beef  (always  fresh)  three  days  in 
the  week,  mutton  three  days,  and  salt  or  smoked  pork  one  day, 
with  soup  made  from  the  beef  or  mutton  as  an  invariable  accom- 
paniment, to  which  vegetables,  with  rice  or  barley,  are  added. 
Potatoes,  beans,  hominy  and  cabbage  are  the  standard  vegeta- 
bles, though  a  considerable  quantity  of  other  kinds,  particolarlj 
lettuce,  onions  and  tomatoes,  are  furnished  fresh  from  the  prison 
grounds. .  It  should  be  mentioned  that  beef  is  not  provided  in 
the  whole  carcase,  but  only  the  rougher  and  cheaper  portions  of 
the  animal.  The  practice  in  this  respect  is  different  in  our  State 
prisons. 

Supply  of  Water — Cleanlinest.  . 

The  prisoners  have  Schuylkill  water  ad  lUnium,  there  being, 
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'  as  already  stated,  a  hydrant  in  eaeh  cell«  Bvery  convict  is 
allowed  two  towisls,  which  he  is  required  to  keep  clean.  The 
prison  is  provided  with  nine  bath  tabs,  which  are  supplied  with 
hot  and  cold  water.  Thirty-two  prisoners  bathe  every  morning. 
This  operation  commences  at  six  o'clock  and  continues  till  seven, 
fifteeen  minutes  being  allowed  to  each  set  of  bathers.  As  water 
is  supplied  without  stint,  the  male  prisoners  often  bathe  in  their 
own  cells  by  rubbing  themselves  with  a  wetted  towel.  A  single 
bath  tub  is  provided  for  the  female  department,  and  each  inmate 
is  allowed  the  use  pS  it  once  a  fortnight.  The  men  get  round  in 
about  the  same  time.  The  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  and  also  the 
clothing  of  the  convict^,  are  washed  and  changed  weekly.  Razors 
are  furnished  to  the  convicts  twice  a  week  for  shaving.  A  very 
few  are  allowed  to  keep  their  own  razors  in  their  cells.  The 
overseers  are  required  to  cut  the  pVisoners'  l^air,  which  is  done 
at  no  stated  Ume^  but  aS  often  as  may  be  necessary. 

Clothing  of  the  Convicts. 

The  standard  clojthing  of  the  prisoners  is  a  mixed  (blue  and 
white)  cotton  drill.  A  suit  consists  of  pants,  roundabout  aud 
vest,  with  flannel  shirt  and  drawers,  and  shoes  and  stockings. 
The  clothing  is  the  same  summer  and  winter.  New  garments  are 
supplied  whenever  they  are  needed. 

Offences  most  common  in  the.  Prison. 

The  most  frequent  violation  of  prison  rules  is  trying  to  com- 
municate with  fellow  prisoners  who  occupy  adjoining  cells.  Such 
attempts^re  oftenest  made  by  using  the  privy  pipes  when  emptied 
of  water  in  the  morning,  the  skylight,  and  the  wooden  doors  when 
opened  for  ventilation.  Sometimes  prisoners  drill  holes  in  the 
walls  for  this  purpose.  Other  offences  are  destroying  tools, 
breaking  locks,  attempts  to  escape,  refusing  to  work,  working  in 
a  listless,  lazy  manner,  Sec,  &c. 

Punishments. 

For  a  first  offence,  remonstrance,  counsel,  persuasion,  appeals 
to  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  better  feelings  of  the  heart  are  used, 
and  often  with  the  best  effect.  If  these  fail,  the  offender  is 
deprived  of  a  dinner  or  two,  which  frequently  brings  him  to 
repentance  and  silbmission ;  or  he  forfeits  the  use  of  the  library, 
or  is  shut  out  of  the  exercising  yard,  or  is  deprived  of  the  visits 
of  the  teacher  for  a  time  ;  and,  as  all  these  are  regarded  as  privi- 
lege^,  the  withdrawal  of  them  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with 
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salutary  effect,  ae  a  means  of  discipline.  In  oades  of  gfeatar 
obstinacy,  the  punishment  is  a  dark  ^\l  with,  bread  and  water 
once  a  day,  and  without  \>ed  or  beddings  other  ih^a  a  siogls 
blanket^ — ^irons  being  sometimes  added  in  ease»  of  desperate 
refractoriness.  This  punishment  is  limited  by  the.  lM>ard  ^f 
inspectors  to  one  week,  and  generally  the  cal(>rit  is  subdued  in 
less  time  than  that.  But  if  not,  what  theiEi  7  Sotnetimer  li^it  is 
let  into  the  cell  where  he  is  confined  (it  is  darkened  simply  by 
shutting  up  the  skylight),  and  he  is  still  kept  on  spare  diet  and 
without  bed.  At  other  times  he  is  taken  out^of  the  dark  cefi  for 
a  short  space,  but  almost  immediately  returned  to  it  for  another 
week.  There  is  an  ordinary  shower  bath  Mrfaich  is  sometifliss 
used,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  than  of  punishing 
transgressors.  Neither  the  bolt  bath  nor  the  eat  is  over  used. 
The  whole  number  of  punishments  by  dark  cell,  daring  the 
last  year  was  thirty-four.  This,  in  a  prison  popmlation  of  iii, 
is  claimed  by  the  prison  authorities  as  a  strong  testimony  to  the 
mild  but  firm  and  efficient  discipline  administered  in  this  insti- 
tution. 

The  Power  of  punishing  confined  to  the  Warden. 

The  warden  alone  has  the  power  tp  direct  the  infliction  of  p«»- 
ishment.  All  subordinates  must  report  to  him  the  cases  which 
are  thought  by  them  to  require  the  exercise  of  discipline. 

Effect  of  Punishment. 

The  punishments  administered  here,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  warden,  are  very  rarely  found  to  produce  any  injurious 
effects,  but  rather  have  a  softening,  subduing,  salutary  influence. 
In  one  instance  a  prisoner  who,  from  laziness,  had  not  accom- 
plished  half  of  his  allotted  task,  was  confined  for  a  week  in  the 
dark  cell.  On  coming  out,  he  not  only  perfornled  the  work 
required,  but  became  one  of  the  most  successful  overworkers, 
earning  a  handsome  sum  for  himself  by  extra  labor.  In  a  few 
cases,  it  is  admitted  that  the  effect  has  been  to  harden  the  con* 
vict,  rendering  him  morose  and  sullen. 

Prison  Library.  » 

The  prison  has'a  library  of  2,600  volumes ;  600  of  them  beixq; 
in  the  German,  and  a  few  in  the  French  language.  It  was  com- 
menced, many  years  ago,  by  donations  from  the  Philadelphia 
Prison  Society,  and  has  been  increased  by  private  benefaction^ 
one  gentleman  having  given  twice,  and  another  once,  the  liberal 
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sum  of  $100  to  the  object*  For  the  last  three  years  the  Legis- 
latere  has  appropriated  (260  annually  for  the  increase'  of  the 
libvary  atid  the  purchase  of  school  books,  copy  books,  stationery, 
Ac,  for  the  prisoners.  The  library  is  mnch  used  by  the  conviots. 
During  the  last  year,  11,626  applications  for  books  were  made 
and  answered.  The  books  are  distributed  every  two  weeks,  and 
eaoh  applicant  is  allowed  to  take  out  'one^  large  volume  or  two 
small  Ouea«  He  has  in  his  cell  a  printed  catalogue  and  also  a 
card  slate,  on  which  he  marks  eighteen  numbers,  out  of  which 
the'  librarian  is  able  to  obtain  some  book  that  will  suit  his  taste, 
though  not  always  the  one  that  he  would  prefer.  Bather  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  prisoners  have  sufficient  education  to  avail 
'thamselves.of  the  advantages  of  the  library.  These  advantages 
are  so  highly  prized  that  a  forfeiture  of  them  for  a  season,  as 
noticed  ^bove,  is  used  as  a  means  of  discipline,  and  is  found  to 
be  fvery  emotive. 

Secular  In^tructum. 

Two  teachers  jare '  employed  in  the  prison,  who  devote  each 
seven  hours  a  day  to  the  duties  of  their  office,  going  from  cell 
to  cell,  and  spending  (say)  15  minutes  with  each  convict  pupil. 
About  180  prisoners  are  now  under  instruction  in  this  way,  and 
they  receive  on  an  average  one  lessop  per  week,  one  of  the 
teachers  making  his  round  in  six  days,  and  the  other,  (who  acts 
as   librarian,)  in  eight.     They  are  taught   to   read,  write  and 
cypher,  and  are  much  intere3ted  in  the  work  of  learning.     The 
success  of  these  efforts  may  be  best  illustrated  by  the  recital  of 
one  or  two  cases.     A  young  Irishman,  who  had  served  out  a  sen- 
tence of  three  years  in  the  penitentiary,  although  totally  illiterate 
on  entering,  had  become,  during  his  imprisonment,  a  good  reader, 
an  excellent  penman,  and  an  expert  arithmetician,  having  gone 
several   times   through   the  arithmetic.     He  declared  that  the 
years  of  his  imprisonment  had  been  by  far  the  most  profitable  of 
any  three  years  of  his  life,  nor  would  he  exchange  for  any  amount 
of  money  the  benefit  he  had  received  from  the  instruction  of  the 
prison.     He  was  now,  he  said,  fitted  for  a  lucrative  situation, 
such  as  had  often  been  offered  him  at  the  west,  but  which  he  could 
not  accept  for  want  of  the  necessary  learning ;  nor  would  he  ever 
again  be  found  within  s^ny  prison  walls.     This  young  man  now 
holds  an  excellent  and  lucrative  position  in  a  western  railroad 
company.     Another  case  was  mentioned  of  a  young  man,  also 
an  Irishman,  who  was  sentenced  for  two  and  a  half  years.    He 
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was,  in  like  manner,  when  committed,  qnite  ignorant  of  letters. 
He  became,  through  the  instruction  received  in  tfie  prison,  ^well 
versed  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  learning,  contracted  a  great 
fondness  for  reading,  and  was  a  thoroughly  reformed  man«  After 
his  discharge,  about  two  years  ago,  he  went  to  New  York,  ob- 
tained a  situation  as  book-keeper  at  a  good  salary,  has  maintain- 
ed  his  integrity,  is  highly '  esteemed  by  his  employers,  and  has 
saved  from  his  earning  in  two  years  the  sum  of  (500.  He  has 
kept  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  the  gentleman  whom  he 
regards  as  chiefly  instrumental  in  his  reformation,  a  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  prison  society,  and,  in  virtue  of  such  member- 
ship, an  official  visitor  of  the  prison.  He  writes  to  his  bene&ctor 
about  once  every  three  months,  and  expresses  immeasurable  grati- 
tude for  the  benefit  received  through  the  eastern  penitentiarj. 
Thus,  this  educational  influence  is  found  to  be  useful  in  a  three- 
fold relation.  In  the  first  place,  the  prisoner  acquires,  by  the 
cultivation  of  his  mind,  the  capacity  at  once  to  improve  his  own 
condition  and  to  become  a  more  useful  citizen.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  an  effective  instrument  of  prison  discipline.  And,  in 
the  third  place,  it  is  an  important  agency  in  the  convict's  re- 
formation. 

Beligious  Instrvetiwr. 

The  prison  has  a  chaplain,  who  is  called,  out  of  deference  to 
the  feelings  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  moral  instructor.  The 
Rev.  John  Buth,  a  worthy  minister  in  the  Methodist  communion, 
is  the  present  incumbent.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  as  there  are 
seven  ranges  of  cells,  seven  religious  services  must  be  held  each 
Sabbath,  if  all  the  prisoners  are  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  snch 
services  every  week.  It  is  a  problem,  which  would  appear  diffi- 
cult of  solution  to  most  minds,  how  they  are  to  get  that  benefit 
with  only  one  chaplain.  The  thing  is  efiected  in  this  way: 
The  Methodist  local  association  details  every  Sabbath  three 
preachers  to  this  service ;  and  there  are  usually  an  equal  and 
sometimes  greater  number  of  volunteers  from  the  Methodist  and 
other  denominations.  Mr.  Buth  himself  always  preaches  once, 
and  sometimes,  though  not  often,  two,  three,  or  even  four  times. 
He  has  a  general  oversight  of  the  library  and  the  secular  in- 
struction. He  visits,  as  moral  and  religious  teacher,  as  pastor, 
in  effect,  from  cell  to  cell,  every  day  through  the  week,  avQOM[- 
ing  about  fifteen  visits,  and  spending  Bome  five  or  s^^ 
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this  work  per  day.  He  conyeraes.  with  the  prisoners,  inquires 
into  the  state  of  their  souls,  gives,  suitable  counsel,  tries  to 
deepen  salutary  impressions  and  strengthen  good  resolutions, 
and  sometimes,  where  such  exercises  seem  likely  to  be  beneficial, 
reads  the  Scripture,  or  offers  prayer,  or  both.  He  aims  to  see  all 
the  prisoners  every  month,  taking  them  in  rotation,  though 
sometimes,  for  special  reasons,  be  visits  particular  individuals 
more  frequently.  The  prisoners  receive  religious  instruction 
with  interest  and  apparent  gratitude.  In  addition  to  the  other 
means  of  moral  and  religious  influence  enjoyed  by  the  convicts, 
pious  benevolence  has  provided  for*  them  a  supply  of  religious 
tji^acts  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  weekly  religious  news- 
papers.  Salutary  impressions  seem  to  have  been  made  on  a 
number  of  minds,  and  a  few  have,  in  the  judgment  of  the  chap- 
laiu,  given  pleasing  evidences  of  genuine  conversion.  Time 
alone  will  test  the  reality  of  this  work. 

Sanitary  condition  of  the  Prison. 

'According  to  the  testimony  of  the  physician,  Dr.  Woodhbuse, 
the  general  health  of  the  inmates  is  good,  considering  the  char« 
acter  and  previous  habits  of  the  prison  population.  Their  health, 
as  a  general  thing,  improves  after  their  reception  into  the  prison. 
Dr.  W.  claims  that  the  average  of  mortality  in  the  eastern  peni- 
tentiary is  less  than  in  any  other  prison,  either  in  this  country 
or  Europe.  Only  six  died  during  the  last  year,  fbeing  a  very 
small  fraction  over  one  per  cent.,  most  of  them  of  pulmonary  dis- 
eases. Were  it  not  for  self-abuse,  a  vice  exceedingly  prevalent 
here  as  in  other  prisons,  the  Doctor  thinks  there  would  be 
scarcely  any  serious  sickness  at  all. 

The  Infirmary. 

^  The  whole  upper  story  of  one  of  the  blocks  of  cells  is  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  an  infirmary.  There  are  twenty-four  cells, 
double  the  usual  size,  and  two  of  the  ordinary  dimensions,  ap- 
propdftted  to  this  use.  No  more  than  one  patient  is  permitted 
to  occupy  a  cell  in  this  department. 

Cases  of  Insanity. 

There  are  three  or  four  very  decided  cases  of  insanity  in  the 
prison  at  the  present  time,  and  as  many  more  of  a  milder  type. 
*r  '"^  ~  '  o^  patients  belonging  to  the  first  class  is  not  a  convict,. 
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but,  being  violent  and  dangerous,  was  sent  bere  from  tbe  Itfnatic 
asylum,  for  safe  keeping;  a  singular  reversal  of  what  would  seem 
to  be  the  proper  course.  Insane  convicts  ought  to  be  sent 
from  the  prison  to  the  lunatic  asylum,  instead  of  from  a  lunatic 
isylum  to  a  prison.  Such  a  course  is  dictated  both  by  humanity 
and  sound  policy.  All  the  prisoners  suffering  under  mental  alien- 
ation are  reported  to  have  been  insane  wbeb  they  entered  the 
institution,  with  one  exception.  His  case  is  considered  doubtful. 
He  was  always  of  a  wild,  eccentric  ohartfcter;  and  manifesta* 
lions,  indicative  of  an  unsound  state  of  mind,  occurred  within 
two  weeks  of  his  first  admission  into  the  prison.  The  present 
ootidition  of  this  convict  is  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  He  is  so 
violent  that  be  tears  any  bed  and  bedding  furnished  hitn  into 
tatters,  and  hence  he  has  nothing  in  his  cell  but  a  blanket.  He 
is  so  dangerous  thart  no  one  dares  enter  his  cell,  and  for  the  last 
twelve  days,  he  has  refused  to  receive,  through  the  aperture  iu/ 
the  door  of  his  csll,  either  food  or  water.  During  all  this  time, 
he  has  not  tasted  water,  nor  for  the  first  eight  of  the  twelve  days, 
did  he  eat  tfmorsel  of  food.  As  he  would  receive  nothing  offered  to 
him,  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done  to  prevent  starvation,  was 
to  throw  a  piece  of  bread  occasionally  into  his  cell,  wlo'ch,  for  four 
days  last  past,  when  nobody  was  present  to  see  him,  he  has  picked 
up,  and  has  eaten  a  few  mouthfuls.  He  answers  no  call,  utters 
no  syllable,  gives  no  tpken  of  recognition,  manifests  no  interest 
in  **all  that's  done  beneath^  the  circuit  of  the  sun,"  but  lies,  like 
a  corpse,  not  upon  his  pallet  of  straw,  (for  he  has  none,)  but  upon 
his  blanket,  in  a  corner  of  the  cell,  an  object,  as  I  saw  him,  of 
extremest  commiseration.  The  individual  mentioned  as^  having 
been  transferred  (which  was  done  in  1849,)  from  the  lunatic  asy- 
lum to  the  prison,  because  of  his  violent  and  dangerous  develop- 
ments, is  now,  and  has  been  for  years,  perfectly  quiet  and 
inoffensive.  Yet  he  remains  in  the  prison,  despite  the  earnest 
endeavors  6f  the  prison  authorities  to  have  him  removed  ;  though 
it  is  diflScult  to  perceive  on  what  ground,  either  of  law  or  hu- 
manity, his  enforced  continuance^there  can  be  justified. 

There  is  no  special  provision  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  other 
than  that  those  of  this  class  of  unfortunates  who  are  quiet,  are 
taken  out  occasionally  to  walk  in  the  prison  grounds.  Beyond 
this,  nothing  special  is  done  for  them;  but  they  remain  in  their 
separate  cells,  like  the  other  convicts.  • 
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Jfationality  of  the  Convicts. 

As  to  the  nationality  of  the  convicte  in  this  penitentiary,  it 
was  told  me  that  more  than  a  fourth,  and  lesd  than  a  third,  are 
of  foreign  birth ;  a  goodly  portion  of  whom  are  from  Ireland. 

Visits  of  Friends. 

Prisoners  are  allowed  to  receive  visits  from  their  friends  once 
in  three  months,  but  always  in  the  presence  of  an  officer,  and 
with  the  grated  door  closed  between,  the  convict  and  his  visitor. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  o^  exclusion  from  the  cell  is  when 
mothers  visit  their  children.  They  are  admitted  to  a  more  pri* 
vate  interview  within  .the  narrow  walls  to  which  their  oflfapring 
are  confiDcd ;  but  eve^i  then  an  officer  stands  at  th6  door. 

Corr  etpomkncc. 

Convicts  are  allowed  to  write  letters  to  their  friends  once  in 
three  months,  and  may  receive  them  more  frequently ;  but  the 
letters,  both  ways,  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  subject  to  inspec- 
tion. The.  teachers  write  for  those  who  are  unable  to  write  for 
themselves  Most  of  the  -  convicts  avail  themselves,  to  the  full 
extent,  of  the  privilege  of  corresponding  with  the  absent. 

Money  given  to  Prisoners  on  their  Discharge. 

Until  lately  the  amount  of  money  given  to  each  convict  on  his 
discbarge  was  $4.  By  a  recent  law,  a  convict  who  has  fifty  miles 
or  under  to  travel  in  reacBing  his  home,  receives  |5 ;  one  who 
has  over  fifty  miles,  receives  $10. 

Tasks  and  Overwork. 

Prisoners  have  an  allotted  task  to  perform  by  the  day,  week 
or  month,  according  to  the  kind  of  work  on  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. When  this  task  is  done,  all  who  choose  are  permitted  to 
do  over\york,  in  which  case  one-half  their  earnings  go  to  the 
prison  and  the  other  half  is  their  own.  A  suggestion  that  all  the 
avails  of  overwork  ought  to  belong  to  those  who  do  it,  was  an- 
swered thus :  A  very  light  task  is.  assigned,  on  account  of  the 
moderate  average  capacity  of  the  convicts  for  work;  a  task  far 
lighter  than  would  be  assigned  an  ordinary  mechanic  in  civil  life. 
This  task  can  be  accomplished  by  an  ordinarily  industrious  hand 
in,  say,  eight  hours ;  some  achieve  it  by  noon.  To  the  end,  there- 
fore, that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  men  might  be  encouraged  to 
exert  themselves,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  institution  might 
not  loose  too  much  by  the  lightness  of  the  labor  imposed  and  the 
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consequent  surrender  and  sacrifice  of  too  large  a  proportion  of 
the  time  of  the  able  mechanics  among  the  convicts,  a  compromise 
was  made,  and  the  earnings  of  overwork,  as  stated  above,  were 
divided  between  the  two  parties.  That  this  is,  upon  the  whole, 
in  the  firfat  place,  a  considerate  arrangement  in  favor  of  the 
feebler  members  of  the  prison  community,  and,  in  the'  second 
place,  a  fair  arrangement  in  so  far  as  the  abler  members  are  con- 
cerned, any  one  will  be  convinced,  as  I  was,  when  he  weighs  the 
following  statement :  There  is  a  convict  in  the  prison,  sentenced 
fbr  five  years,  which  term  is  now  nearly  completed,  who  has 
declared  his  intention  of  taking  away  with  him,  on  his  discharge,  ^ 
$500 ;  aud  there  is  every  prospect  that  he  will  accomplish  his 
purpose.  Some  others  are  treading  closely  upon  his  heels.  Now, 
it  will  be  apparent,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  that  no  convict 
ought  to  be  able,  under  any  system,  to  clear  $200  a  year  for  him- 
self, while  undergoing  a  sentence  of  hard  labor  for  the  State,  for 
a  crime  committed  against  its  laws  and  to  the  injury  of  its  moral 
and  material  interests*  From  a  third  to  a  half  of  th^  prisoners, 
as  near  as  I  could  l^arn  by  questioning  the  different  oflEicials,  do 
overwork,  and  their  average  earnings  for  themselves  amount  to 
from  two  to  three  dollars  a  month.  Quite  a  number  realize  four  . 
or  five  dollars  a  month,  and  some  double  that  amount.  This 
money  is,  in  some  cases,  sent  to  friends,  but  for  the  most  part  is 
reserved  to  be  paid  to  them  in  the  mass,  on  their  release  from 
the  prison.  Th6  convicts  are  allowed  to  purchase  tobacco  for 
themselves  with  their  own  money,  but  no  extras  in  the  way  of 
food  or  drink.  They  may,  however,  if  they  chpose,  sutbscribe  for 
a  religious  paper,  approved  by  the  authorities. 

Distinctifm  made  between  Solitary  and  Separate  Ccnfinement. 

The  authorities  6f  this  prison  make  a  broad  distinction  between 
solitary  and  separate  confinement,  and  strenuously  insist  that 
their  system^  particularly  as  now  administered,  belongs  to  the 
latter  as  contradistinguished  from  the  former  category.  They 
afiirm  that  their  object  is  not  isolation  from  all  s'ociety,  but 
simply  separation  from  convict  society  and  withdrawal  from 
the  contaminations  and  deteriorations  thence  arising. 

This  leads  to  the  inquiry  bow  far,  on  the  one  hand,  provision 
is  made  in  the  eastern  penitentiary,  for  jBUpplying  to  the  prisoners 
virtuous  and  improving  society,  and  how  far  on  the  other,  the 
endeavoV  to  isolate  them  from  contact  and  converse  with  one 
another  is  successful. 
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How  far  virtuous  Society  is  provided  for  the  Convicts. 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  qaestions,  viz  :  how  far  virtuous 
intercourse  is  secured  to  the  prisoners,  the  following  facts  are 
Btated«  The  teachers  visit  once  a  week  those  convicts  who  are 
under  their  instruction,  amounting  to  more  than  half  the  prison 
population,  and  spend  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  with  each.  The 
chaplain  alims  to  see  and  converse  with  every  prisoner  once  a 
month ;  to  some,  particularly  the  sick,  his  visits  are  more  fre« 
quent.  There  is  a  committee  of  twenty-five  gentlemen  of  the 
Philadelphia  prison  society,  who  are  constituted  by  law  a  board 
of  o£Scial  visitors.  Two  or  three  of  these  gentlemen  spend  two 
afternoons  every  week  in  going  from  cell  to  cell,  conversing  with 
and  counseling  the  prisoners.  Others  spend  one  afternoon  a 
week;  and  others  still,  one  or  two  afternoons  per  month.  From 
the  best  opinion  I  could  form,  after  diligent  inquiry  in  different 
quarters,  I  should  think  that  the  services  of  these  gentlemen  are 
equivalent  to  the  time  of  one  person  devoted  to  the  work  of 
visitation  for  an  entire  year,  and  that  the  prisoners  are  visited 
by  them  about  as  often  as  by  the  chaplain,  that  is,  once  a  month.*  ^ 
The  warden  regularly  visits  all  the  prisoners  in  rotation,  making 
about  four  rounds  annually,  so  that  each  convict  is  seen  in  his 
cell  and  personally  counselled  by  him  four  times  every  year, 
many  of  them  much  oftener.  The  board  of  inspectors  has  a  visit- 
ing committee  of  two,  who  serve  for  *two  months  and  are  then 
replaced  by  another,  and  thus  a  perpetual  succession  is  kept  up. 
The  members  of  this  committee  are  required  by  law  to  visit  the 
prison. twice  a  week,  and  this  duty  is,  for  th6  most  part  faithful* 
ly  performed,  so  that  the  prisoners  are  frequently  seen  by  this 
class  of  officers.  The  superintcgi^dent  and  overseers,  being  charged 
with  the  duty  of  teaching  the  convicts  a  trade  in  cases  where 
such  instruction  is  necessary,  and  having  to  overlook  ^leir  work 
and  distribute  their  food,  as  a  matter  of  course  see  them  several 
times  a  day,  and  have  more  or  less  intercourse  and  conversation 
with  them.  B<38ides  the  visits  of  the  matron  which  are  frequent, 
and  the  visits  of  the  warden  and  chaplain  which  are  less  so,  a 
number  of  christian  ladies  weekly  visit,  read  to,  pray  with,  and 
suitably  instruct  and  counsel  the  female  prisoners.  Suc^rethe 
means  of  social  intercourse  provided  for  the  inmates  of  this  peni- 
tentiary, and-  such  the  social  influences  sifrrounding  them. 

*  On  looking  orer  (sinee  the  above  was  writUn>>  the  last  Minnal  report  of  the  foeieijr,  I 
find  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  text  sabstantially  correct.  Mj  estimate  is  a  fraction  orer 
the  nunber  of  dajSj  bat  a  itiU  longer  fraotion  under  the  namber  of  Tisiti. 
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How  far  the  ItoMion  qf  the  Convict  is  secured  (y  the  system  ofstf- 

aret/e  tot^finemenf. 

In  reply  to  the  second  queetion,  viz.,  how  far  the  endeavor  to 
isolate  the  prisoners  from  one  another  is  successfnl ;  the  follow- 
ing crtatements  may  be  made  :  A  certain  number  of  convicts  from 
the  necessities  of  the  case  are  obliged  to  become  known  to  each 
other,  and  to  hold  more  or  less  intercourse  together.  Four  work 
in  the  garden,  a6  many  more  in  the  kitchen,  three  in  the  washing 
and  drying  department,  three  in  the  smithy,  two  in  the  library, 
arid  seven  act  as  runners,  one  in  each  block — :who  are^ilways  in 
the  corridors  to  assist  in  distributing  the  meals,  and  do^ other 
little  chores  for  the  overseers  and  other  officials.  Occasionallj, 
also,  where  a  prisoner  is  of  feeble  intellect  and  seems  to  need 
some  support  to  lean  upon,  he  is  placed  in  a  cell  with  another  of 
*  stronger  powers,  who  may  serve  as  a  kind  of  prop  to  him.  Ten 
per  cent,  it  is  thonght,  will  cover  the  whole  number  who  thus  be- 
come known  to  each  other  by  sight,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
personal  intercourse. 

Then  as  to  commtinicating  wjth  one  another  in  their  cells- 
does  such  intercourse  take  place,  and,  if  so,  how  extensively?  A 
former  warden  of  this  prison,  Mr.  Samuel  Wood,  was  accuBtomed 
to  say,  "  give  a  man  a  hole  to  breathe  through,  and  you  give  him 
a  hole  to  talk  through."  It  is  not,  then,  pretended  by  the  friends 
of  the  separate  system,  that  an  entire  stop  can  be  put  to  commu- 
nication between  prisoners.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
most  common  form  of  transgressing^  prison  rules  is  the  attempt 
to  communicate  with  one  another.  This  is  done  in  various  ways. 
When  the  water  pipes  are  emptied  for  purification,  as  they  are 
for  half  an  hour  each  morning,  thtJ  prisoners  talk  through  them. 
They  do  the  sarhe  through  the  skylights  of  their  cells,  through 
the  rear  dt)ors  of  their  cells  when  partially  open  for  ventilation, 
and  over  the  walls  of  their  exercising  yards,  though  no  two  of 
these  in  immediate  juxta  position  are  ever  occupied  at  the  same 
time.  Another  mode  is  to  converse  through  the  solid  stone  wall 
of  the  cell,  (22  inches  thick,)  by  applying  to  the  wall  the  ear  on 
one  side  and  the  mouth  on  the  other,  by  whi?^h  iigeans  articulate 
sounds  are  transmitted  with  ease  and  distinctness.  When  a 
prisoner  desires  to  converse  in  this  way,  he  raps  on  the  wall,  and 
if  his  neighbor  is  likeminded,  he  responds  in  the  same  manner. 
Without  a  thought  o^  this,  but  simply  to  test  the  character  of 
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the  wall,  I  gave  three  rajMi  with  my  kBuckled  while  convereiBg 
with  a  priBoner,  and  instantly  an  answer  was  returned  from  the 
other  side  by  similar  raps,  except,  that  they  were  made  by  some 
hard  substance  instead  of  the  hand.  Undoubtedly,  all  these 
methods  of  commimication  are  perilous,  as  the  worda  employed, 
to  secure  their  transmission,  mast  be  spoken  in  a  tone  consider* 
ably  louder  than  that  of  ordinary  conversation ;  a  circumstance 
which  greatly  narrows  the  limit  to  which  this  sort  of  correspond- 
ence can  be  carried.  Still  there  is,  no  doubt,  considerable  comr 
munication  had  in  these  various  ways  between  prisoners  in  ad> 
joining  cells ;  for,  as  one  of  the  convicts  observed  to  me,  when  ik 
man  has  been  in  prison  two  or  three  years,  be  gets  to  know  pretty 
well  the  occasions  when  it  will  be  safe  ^  for  him^  to  indulge  the 
propensity  to  talk.  n|>on  the  whole,  there  <^n  be  no  question 
that  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  prison  discipline  rests, 
alike  under  the  separate  and  congregate  plans,,  that,  namefy-*H)f 
non-intercourse  between  convicts — is  far  more  effectively  applied 
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in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  system. 

M^ogfUtions  after  D%$charg%* 

As  to  recognitions  after  discharge,  I  am  convinced  that  they 
are  limited  to  a  very  narrow  circle  in<^eed.  I  interrogated  sev- 
eral of  the  convicts  on  this  point  (as  weir  as  the  officers,)  and 
they  all  adnutted  that  they  did  not  know  their  fellow  prisoner^ 
I  hy  sight,  not  even  their  nearest  neighbors.  A  single  fact  may 
be  menti6ned  to  cotroborfvte  this  view.  The  warden  once  saw 
three  men  working  side  by  side  on  the  wBarf.  He  recognized 
them  as  having  all  been  ill  the  prison  together ;  but  not  one  of 
them  was  aware  of  the  fact.  Their  acquaintance  with  each  other 
was  formed  subsequent  to  their  imprisonment. 

Present  Character  of  the  Separate  System,  as  administered  in  the 

Eastern  Penitentiary. 

In  one  of  the  preceding  paragraphs,  I  have  spoken  of  "  the 
system  of  prison  discipline  as  at  present  administered  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary"  There  is « a  deep  significance  in  the  expression; 
for,  although  the  principle  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  has 
remained  ever  the  same,  the  details  of  its  application  have  under- 
gone material  modifications.  There  has  been  a  gradual  soft- 
ening of  the  sterner,  not  to  say  harsher,  features  of  the  system; 
an  adaptation  of  it  to  the  milder  civilization  of  the  age,  and  the 
better  known   and  more  thoroughly  appreciated  necessities  of 
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human  nature,  while  undergoing  incarceration  for  its  crimes. 
The  spirit  in  which  the  system  was  originally  established  and 
administered,  is  expressed,  if,  perchance,  with  some  degree  of 
exaggeration,  still  with  substantial  truth,  in  theremark  of  a  most 
respectable  gentleman,  piteminently  connected  with  the  prison  as 
one  ^f  its  originators  and  early  managers.  He  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  all  a  convicted  criminal  needed,  or  ought  to  have, 
beyond  the  plainest  food,  was  his  bible,  his  work,  and  the  foar 
walls  of  his  oelh  Accordingly,  the  imprisonment,  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  institution,  was  solitary  as  well  as  separate. 
The  prisoners  dined,  for  364  days  in  the  year  on  beef  and  pota- 
toes ;  fresh  roast  pork  being  substituted  on  Christmas  day,  for 
the  otherwise  unvaried  and  invariable  bill  of  beef  and  potatoes. 
There  were  no  teaiphers,  no  library,  no  religious  ttewspapers,  do 
friendly  christian  visits,  and  no  sympathy  from  the  outside 
world;  nothing,  in  short,  but  a  dismal  cell,  a  dismal  round  of 
unbroken  toil,  dismal  meals,  dismal  reflections,  and,  most  terrific 
and  intolerable  of  all,  a  dismal  solitude,  stretching  out  into  the 
long  perspective  of  coming  years.  No  wonder  that  the  physician 
reported,  from  year  to  year,  a  fearfully  large  number  of  convicts 
dying,  and  the  moral  instructor  a  fearfully  small  number  benefited 
by  his  lessons.  But  now,  how  changed  is  all. this  1  The  system 
of  separation  is,  indeed,  kept  up  as  rigidly  as  ever ;  but  in  how 
modified  and  comparatively  mild  a  form  is  the  principle  applied! 
A  diet,  wholesome,  abundant,  and  sufficiently  varied  in  its  meats, 
with  vegetables  mor«  or  less  changed  with  the  seasons ;  instruc- 
tion in  secular  knowledge,  not  certainly  to  the  extent  needed,  but 
still  to  an  extent  found  to  be  highly  beneficial;  intellectual 
aliment  provided  in  a  library  of  nearly  3.000  volumes,  as  also  in 
a  fair  supply  of  religious  papers  and  tracts,  and  used  to  an  extent 
represented  by  nearly  12,000 annual  applications  for  books;  the 
ever  welcome  visits  of  kind  and  patient  teachers  ;  the  systematic 
visitation  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  prison  society,  and 
many  devoted  christian  women,  whose  friendly  calls,  made  in 
thevery  spirit  of  the.  gospel,  are  continually  recurring,  and 
in  numerous  instances  have  proved  to  be  most  useful  in  their 
influence ;  the  sympathy  and  Qounsels  of  a  wise  and  faithful 
pastor,  whose  interviews  are  repeated  with  a  frequency  which 
marks  a  fidelity,  zeal  and  devotion,  worthy  of  all  praise ;  and  the 
considerate  attention  of  the  inspectors,  warden,  and  subordinate 
officers,  all«attest  that  important  modifications  have  been  intro- 
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dtioed  into  the  system,  without  at  all  impairiDg  its  essential 
nature,  or  weakening  the  force  of  its  distinctive  principle.  What- 
ever, therefore,  may  have  been  the  tendency  of  the  system,  as 
originally  established  and  administered,  to  produce  insanity  in 
the  convicts  subjected  to  its  action,  any  such  'tendency  at  the 
present  time,  and  under  the  more  enlightened  and  humane  admin- 
istration now  practised,  is  strenuously  denied,  and  the  allegation 
of  it  almost  indignantly  repelled.  A  preeminently  reformative 
power  is  claimed  for  the  system,  and,  particularly,  it  is  said  to 
commend  itself  to  public  approval  and  favor  by  its  influence  on 
young  offenders.  The  number  of  re-convictions  of  convicts  dis- 
charged from  this  prison,  according  to  tables  framed  by  the 
inspectors,  4s  a  fraction  over  ten  per  cent.,  but  according  to  a 
very  elaborate  and  instructive  set  of  tables,  made  from  original 
records,  by  one  of  the  prison  teachers,  a  most  intelligent  gentle- 
man, whose  name,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  escaped  me,  it  is  but  a 
little  over  nine  per  cent. 

Personal  intervietos  with  the  Convicts. 

I  visited  in  their  cells  and  conversed  with  some  25  or  30  pri- 
soners, spending  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour  with  each. 
Sometimes  the  chaplain  and  sometimes  one  of  the  teachers  accom- 
panied me  into  the  cell ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  I  went  in  alone, 
and  my  interviews  were  entirely  private.  My  inquiries  were 
directed  mainly  to  their  education,  religious  training  and  moral 
habits  prior  to  conviction ;  the  state  of  their  health  ]>e(oTe  and 
after  imprisonment ;  the  causes  operating  to  lead  them  to  the  com- 
mission of  crime ;  their  knowledge  or  want  of  knowledge  of  a 
trade,  and  the  degree  of  industry  with  which  they  had  previously 
devoted  themselves  to  some  regular  business ;  the  treatment  they 
receive  in  prison ;  their  feelings  toward  the  prison  ofiScials  y  their 
views  as  to  the  system  of  prispn  discipline  to  which  they  were 
subjecte'd  ;  and  the  influence  of  the  system  upon  their  4nental  and 
moral  condition,  and  their  habits  while  in  prison* 

Testinumy  of  the  Convicts  as  to  the  Influence  of  their  Imprisonment. 

The  prisoners  generally  spoke  in  grateful  terms  of  the  kindness 
of  the  officers.  Ode  man  said  he  had  met  with  loving  christian 
brothers  in  the  prison,  and  that  he  liked  every  man  that  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  him  there ;  another,  that  he  had  found  the  prison 
a  good  place,  had  received  much  benefit  from  his  imprisonment, 
and  had  learned  everything  good  he  knew  there ;  a  third,  that 
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the  prison  had  been  a  palace  to  him,  aince  he  had  there  been  con* 
verted  from  infidelitj,  received,  as  he  hoped,  the  forgiveness  of 
his  sins  and  obtained  an  interest  in  the  Redeemer ;  a  fourth,  that 
he  was  glad  that  he  had  been  in  the  priaon,  for  that  havisg. 
before  his  imprisonment,  been  mnch  addicted  to  drinking,  gam« 
ing,  theatre  going,  licentiousness,  dbc!,  he  trusted  that  he  had 
now  become  thoroughly  and  permanently  reformed ;  and  another, 
^  that  he  was  glad  that  he  had  been  brought  there,  because  he  had 
learned  many  things  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  before,  and  thought 
his  solitary  confinement  had  had  the  effect,  by  the  help  of  the 
Almighty,  to  save  his  soul.     There  was  a  uniform  testimony  to 
the  abundance  and  wholesome  quality  of  the  prison  fare.    Moat 
of  the  convicts  declared  that  their  health  was.good  ;  several  that 
it  had  improved  since  their  imprisonment,  though  a  few  averred 
the  contrary.     As  far  as  my  scrutiny  went,  and  I  directed  it 
closely  and  earnestly  to  that  point,  I  could  detect  nothing  like 
incipient  wildness,  nor  anything  that  looked  to  me  like  a  tend- 
ency to  insanity.     I  inquired  particularly  of  most  of  the  convicts 
whom  I  saw,  whether,  if  they  might  make  the  election  for  them- 
selves, they  would  choose  the  separate  or  the  congregated  system 
of  discipline.     One  .or  two  expressed  a  preference  for  the  latter; 
the  greater  part  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  former.  A  majority 
of  the  prisoners  had  received  no  education  worthy  of  the  name; 
few  had  learned  a  trade  or  pursued  any  regular  business ;  only  a 
small  portion  had  been,  in  their  childhood  and  youth,  regular 
attendants  either  upon  church  or  Sabbath  school,  and  they  had 
been  addicted,  for  the  most  part,  to  intemperance  and  its  kindred 
vices.     The  practice  of  self-abuse,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
was  acknowledged  by  the  major  part  of  the  convicts  whom  I  saw. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  prisoners  generally  seem  to  prize 
very  highly  the  books  afforded  by  the  library,  and  the  opportu* 
nity  of  lesson  learning,  enjoyed  through  the  weekly  visits  of  the 
teachers.    One  convict,  an  Italian  Jew,  and  a  professed  convert 
to  Christianity  since  his  imprisonment,  has  quite  a  library  of  his 
own,  two  shelves  filled  with  books,  partly  purchased  by  himself, 
but  chiefly  the  gift  of  benevolent  gentlemen  who  feel  an  intefest 
in  his  case. 

Such  is  the  picture,  composed  of  alternate  light  and  shade,  which 
these  wretched  men  drew  of  themselves.  How  far,  th^ir  state* 
ments  are  true  or  otherwise,  is  known  only  to  the  Searcher  of 
hearts.    Most  of  them  seemed  to  speak  truly  j  in  the  case  of 
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othevB  doubt  would  tor ce  itself  on  my  mind.  The  crime  charged 
was  generally  oonfesaed;  where  it  was  denied,  so  plausible  a  story 
was  told  as  to  wear  the  similitnde  of  truth,  and  maW  one  think 
their  innocence  at  least  not  improbable. 

Process  of  receiving  Convicts  into  the  Prison. 

When  a  prisoner  is  received  into  the  penitentiary,  he  is  first 
conducted  into  an  ante-room,  where  a  minute  description  of  his 
person  is  taken  by  the  warden,  and  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for 
the  purpose.  He  is  then  hooded,  taken  to  the  bath-room,  thor- 
oughly  washed,  and  furnished  with  his  new  convict  suit ;  after, 
which,  he  is  again  hooded,  and  led  to  his  cell.  His  cv^n  clothing 
is  washed  and  put  away  to  be  kept  till  his  discharge.  If  this,  as 
often  happens,  is  worthless  and  unfit  for  use  on  coming  out,  the 
state  makes  no  provision  for  him.  The  Prison  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia aflfords  aid  in  some  cases ;  but  is  unable  to  do  so  to  any 
very  great  extent  for  want  of  the  requisite  funds. 

Difficulty  experienced  by  Discharged  Convicts  in  obtaining  Situor 

tiwU 

No  little  di£5culty  is  experienced  by  prisoners  in  obtaining 
situations  after  their  discharge.  Tiie  prison  authorities  have  no 
systematic  plan  to  procure  work  for  their  released  convicts ;  nor, 
as  far  as  I  could  learn,  the  Prison  Society  either.  This  organiza- 
tion does  what  it  can  with  its  limited  means ;  but  much  that 
would  be  desirable,  and  might  be  fruitful,  remains  undone  for 
want  of  funds. 

Cofic/tmon. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  deep  conviction  of  the 
wisdom,  fidelity,  genuine  kindness,  and  eminent  success,  with 
which  the  system  of  prison  discipline,  adopted  in  the  Eastern 
penitentiary,  is  carried  out  to  its  results,  by  the  Board  of  In- 
spectors and  the  various  officers,  whose  duties  bring  them  into 
more  immediate  contact  with  the  prisoners.  Nor  can  I  withhold 
a  similar  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  excellent  and  worthy  gentle- 
men who  compose  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  and  whose  eplightened  and  self-sacri- 
ficing zeal  in  their  efforts  to  reform  the  wretched  inmates,  both 
of  the  Eastern  penitentiary  and  the  county  prison  at  Moyamen-. 
sing,  is  above  all  praise.  Were  the  opportunity  afforded  me,  I 
would  certainly,  with  all  the  force  of  logic  and  rhetoric  I  could 
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command,  urge  upon  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  the  dutj  of  ex- 
tending to  that  noble  institution  the  same  generous  support, 
whidi  is  accorded  to  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  bj  the 
liberal  and  philanthropic  citis^ns  of  this  great  metropolis. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  C.  WINES,  Car.  Sec'y. 

46  Bible  House,  New  Yobk,  July  15,  1863. 


2.  The  Provincia^l  Penitentiary,  Upper  Canaba. 

On  Wednesday,  the  29th  day  of  July,  1863, 1  visited  and  ex- 
amined, as  thoroughly  as  the  limited  time  at  my  command  woBid 

permit,  the  provinciah  penitentiary  of  Upper  Canada,  situated 

»  '  .  • 

two  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Kingston,  at  the  foot  of  lake  Ontario. 
The  warden  of  the  pribon,  Mr.  D.  M.  Macdonell,  was  exceedingly 
polite,  affording  me  every  requisite  facility  for  the  accompUsh- 
ment  of  my  mission.  He  detailed  the  intelligent  and  gentlemanly 
storekeeper  of  the  penitentiary,  Mr.  James  J.  Whitehead,  to  ac- 
company, me  through  every  part  of  the  prison,  and  directed  him 
to  request  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  several  departments  to 
throw  everything  open  to  my  inspection,  and  to  afford  all  desirod 
information  tot^ohing  the  arrangements  and  operations  subject  to 
their  control.  Mr.  Macdonell  himself,  Mr.  Whitehead,  and  in* 
deed  all  the  different  officials  with  whom  I  came  in  contact, 
answered  with  the  utmost  coui:tesy,  the  numerous  interrogatories, 
which  were  put  to  them  in  relation  to  the  matters  connected 
with  the  constitution  and  administration  of  the  prison,  for  all 
which' acts  of  kindness  I  desire  to  convey  to  them  my  most  cor- 
dial thanks. 

The  Prcvincial  Penitentiary  claimed  to  he  the  model  Priscn  of  tht 

Cont^ent* 

The  Canadians  claim  that  the  penitentiary  at  Kingston  is  tbe 
model  prison  of  the  continent ;  and,  indeed,  they  extend  the 
claim,  I  believe,'  beyond  that  limit,  making  it  co-extensive  with 
the  boundaries  of  civilized  life.  Without  exactly  conceding  so 
broad  a  claim,  I  freely  admit  that  the  said  prison  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, a  model  institution,  and  that  it  may  be  studied  with  ad- 
vantage even  by  the  wisest  and  most  experieuced  penologists.         j 
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The  Prison  wall  and  Buildings. 

The  exterior  wall  of  the  prison  is  a  parallelogram  in  form,  ex- 
tending from  the  highway  to  the  lake,  and  enclosing  an  extent 
often  acree  of  groirnd,  on  which  are  erected  the  numerous  build- 
ings of  which  the  prison  .is'composed.  This  wall  is  twenty  feet 
in  height,  and  three  feet  in  thickness,  from  the  base  to  the  top. 
The  wall  and  all  the  bnildings  of  the  penitentia^  are  of  hewn 
stone,  of  a  dark  grey  color,  alid  very  hard.  The  whole,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  edifice  erected,  is  the  workmanship  of  the 
convicts  themselves.  The  masonry  is  of  the  very  best  quality, 
and  the  entire  structure  is  massive,  solid,  and  enduring,  in  a  very 
high  degree.  A  round  tower  graces  each  angle  of  the  exterior 
wall,  and  the  gateway  in  front,  which  is  of  the  Doric  order  of 
acchitectnre,  is  an  imposing  and  beautiful  structure.  A  good  idea 
of  the  secarity  of  the  prison  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  blit  two 
escapes  have  been  efibcted  during  the  fifteen  years'  administration 
of  the  present  warden.  The  main  edifice  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  crosS)  with  a  spacious  rotunda  in  the  centre,  surmounted  by  a 
handsome  dome,  and  four  wings  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
opening^  into  the  rotunda.  One  of  these  wings  contains  the  resi- 
dence of  the  warden  and  the  various  oiBces  of  the  prison :  the 

It 

other  three  contain  the  cells  of  the  male  convicts,  840  in  number. 
In  each  wing  are  two  ranges  of  cells,  with  five  tiers,  rising  one 
aftove  another,  their  being  28  cells  in  each  tier,  equal  to  280  in 
all.  The  corridors  are  between  the  ranges  of  cells,  instead  of 
encircling  them,  as  is  usual  in  prisons  of  the  congregate  order. 
The  doors  of  the  cells  are  th\]d.  made  to  face  each  other,  and  there 
is  a  window  in  each  looking  out  into  th^  prison  yard,  in  my 
judgment  a  bad  arrangement.  It  would  naturally  be  inferred 
from  the  above  description,  that  the  prisoners  can  see  each  other 
through  the  grated  doors  of  their  cells.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  there  is  an  obstruction  preventing  it.  A  double  wall 
rises  in  the  centre  of  the  corridor,  with  a  pasi^age  between  its 
two  sides,  jnst  wide  enough  to  admit  a  man.  In  this  wall,  on 
either  side  of  the  passage  and  directly  opposite  the  door  of  each 
cell,  is  a  peephole,  from  which  a  person  may  have  a  full  view  of 
the  interior  of  the  ceil,  without  being  himself  exposed  to  the  ob- 
servation of  the  prison.  This  struck  me  as  an  admirable  con- 
trivance, since  it  can  hardly  fail  to  contribute  essentially  to  the 
m'*  ^  the  discipline  and  good  order  of  the  institution. 
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Govemmeni  of  the  Penitentiary~-Prigon  System  of  Canada. 
The  Provincial  FeDitentiary  ia  uoder  the  direction  aod  goTdm- 
ment  of  a'i)oard  of  five  inspectors ;  which  body,  nnder  the  title 
of  "  Inspectors  of  Asylums,  Prisons,  Ac,"  haS'tlie  oversight  and 
control  of  the  whole  penal,  reformatory,  and  eleemosynary  System 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  so  far  as  the  last  named  department 
comes  within  the  parview  of  the  government.  It  is  made  the 
daty  of  the  gentlemen  composing  this  board,  to  visit,  qnarterly, 
in  ft  body,  the  Provincial  Penitentiary,  the  Idnatic  ftsylnms,  and 
I  believe,  the  two  reformatories  (corresponding  to  our  hoosea  of 
refuge) ;  and  also  to  visit,  individually,  from  time  to  time,  these 
same  inetitntions ;  and  still  further,  to  visit  and  thoroughly  ezaio- 
ine,  either  singly  or  together,  at  least  twice  each  year,  every  one 
of  the  common  jails  in  both  the  provinces.  The  board  of  inspect- 
ors has  a  general  oversight  of  all  new  erections  for  jaii  porposea 
and  all  alterations  to  be  made  in  old  jails ;  and  nothing  cao  be 
done  by  the  local  authorities  in  either  of  these  directions,  except 
upon  plans  previously  submitted  to  the  board,  and  approved  by- 
it.  The  duties  of  the  inspectors,  as  it  regards  common  jails,  are 
fourfold,  viz. :  1.  To  inspect  each  jail  in  use,  at  least  twice 
every  year,  2.  To  approve  of  plans  of  new  jails.  3.  To  deter- 
mine what  alterations  and  additions  are  necessary  in  the  jails 
erected,  or  in  course  of  erection,  throughout  the  two  provinces. 
4.  To  frame  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  saftl 
jails.  The  board  is  required  to  make  an  annual  report  of  their 
doings  to  the  Governor  General ;  and  each  member  ia,  in  like 
manner,  required  to  make  to  the  board  itself,  a  report  of  his  indi- 
vidual labors.  I  have  turned  aside  from  the  main  dmign  and 
current  of  this  paper  to  give  this  brief  view  of  the  constitution 
and  functions  of  the  official  body  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  penal  institutions  of  Canada,  both  because  I  conceived 
that  such  an  exhibition  would  be  interesting  to  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Prison  Association,  and  because  the  orgaoicatioa 
seemed  to  me  admirable  in  itself,  as  tending  to  secure  homogeite^ 
)  country,  uniformity,  or  at 
gements  of  prison  erections, 
oioistration  of  prison  disci- 
ission  to  the  main  purpose 
I  results  of  my  observations 
Penitentiary  at  Kingston. 
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,  Prxson  Statistics. 

The  number  of  male  coavicts  in  the  prison  at  the  present  time 
18  624;  of  females,  66.  These  numbers  do  not  Tary  mate-  * 
riaily  from  the  general  average  of  the  prisoners  confined  in 
the  penitentiary.  The  average  duration  of  sentences  here  is  a 
fraction  over  three  years ;  say  3|  years.  One  convict,  Antoine 
Deloque,  is  under  sentence  for  29  years,  on  fourteen  distinct 
indictments  for  theft,  having  been,  previously,  in  the  penitentiary 
at  three  different  periods.  On  glancing  over  the  return  of 
offences,  for  which  the  prisoners  have  been  sentenced,  one  is 
struck  with  the  large  proportion  of  crimes  of  an  atrocious  char- 
acter, which  have  been  committed  by  these  lawless  men.  Mur- 
der, arson,  rape,  burglary,  and  brutal  attempts  at  violence, 
outrageous  and  grievo\is  bodily  injuries,  are  of  appalling  fre- 
quency. The  catalogue  is  enough  to  excite  a  feeling  of  horror 
in  every  mind.  The  recommitments  are  about  15  per  cent.  Four- 
sevenths  of  the  whole  number,  or  nearly  57  ^r  cent.,  are  of  the 
age  of  30  years,  or  under. 

Industrial  Occupations. 

The  several  branches  of  labor  carried  on  in  the  prison,  are 
shoemaking,  cabinet  making,  quarrying,  stone  cutting,  masonry, 
carpentering,  painting,  tinsmithing,  blacksmithing,  tailoring, 
oakum  picking,  farming,  and  the  various  branches  of  hospital 
and  domestic  service.  Only  the  two  industries  first  named  are 
conducted^upon  the  contract  systein.  Nearly  one  half  the  con- 
victs (say  300)  work  at  boot  and  shoemaking,  turning  out  from 
4,000  to  5,000  pairs  per  month,  equal  to  more  than  50,000  per 
annum.  Something  less  than  a  hundred  prisoners  are  engaged 
upon  the  manufacture  of  cabinet  work.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  all  the  structures  composing  the  prison,  save  one,  are 
the  work  of  convicts.  I  have  now  to  add  the  statement,  that 
one  of  the  most  extensive,  superb  and  massive  edifices  on  the 
continent,  the  Bockwood  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum,  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  distant  from  the  penitentiary,  has  been,  for  the  last 
half  dozen  years,  in  process  of  construction  by  the  sole 
labor  of  the  convicts  of  this  prison.  'A  gang  of  seventy 
to  eighty  men — quarriers,  stonecutters,  masons,  carpenters,  Ac- 
are  kept  constantly  at  work  on  this  building  during  the  season 
suitable  for  active  operations.  The  690  convicts  perform,  on  an 
average,  each  within  a  fraction  of  300  day's  work,  equal  to  a 
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little  more  than  200,000  in  the  aggregate,  per  annnm.  Taking 
into  the  account  all  the  work  done  for  the  priaon  itself,  and  for 
the  Government  on  the  Bockwood  asylum,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  institution  is  nearly  or  quite  ^  sel&soetaining.  This  is,  in 
itself,  a  satisfactory  result ;  for,  although  the  productiveness  of- 
convict  labor  should  never  be  made  a  primary  consideration  in 
the  conduct  of  a  penal  institution,  since,  to  make  it  so,  many 
things  of  unspeakably  greater  importance  to  society  would  have 
to  be  sacrificed,  yet  a  wise  economy  should  ever  govern  those 
who  have  the  management  of  such  institutions,  and  as  large  a 
profit  should  be  secured  as  is  consistent  with  the  higher  ends  to 
be  aimed  at,  so  that  the  public,  who  bear  the  burden,  may  be  as 
lightly  tazed  in  this  behalf  as  possible.  Agriculture  has  been 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  branches  of  industry  pursued  by  the 
convicts.  A  farm  of  considerable  extent  is  worked  by  them. 
This  field  labor  is  attended  with  a  two-fold  benefit ;  first,  it  sap- 
plies  the  establishment  with  a  large  amount  of  fresh  ^nd  wh(de- 
some  produce  for  daily  consumption  as  rations ;  and,  secondly, 
which  is  its  chief  advantage,  it  is  an  important  means  of  improv- 
ing the  sanitary  condition  of  the  prisoners,  both  by  toning  up 
the  phyiftical  system,  and  by  arresting  the  progress  of  disease, 
occasioned  by  confinement  within  the  prison  walls. 

Expenses  of  the  Prison. 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  penitentiary  proper,  are  a  little 
rising  $90,000,  distributed  as  follows  (in  round  numbers) :  sala- 
ries, |36,C00;  provisions,  $28,000;  fuel,  $5,000;  clothing  for 
prison  use,  $14,000;  clothing  for  discharged  convicts,  $1,000; 
bedding,  $3,000;  hospital,  $1,000;  kitchen  furniture,  $500;  oil, 
soap  and  candles,  $1,000;  stable,  $1,500;  convicts'  travelling 
allowance,  $500;  library,  $300;  stationery,  $400;  tools  for  con- 
victs, $100. 

Sanitary  Condition. 

The  health  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Eingston  penitentiary  does 
not'  come  up  to  the  average  standard  of  our  State  prisons  at  Sing 
Sing,  Auburn  and  Dannemora,  and  falls  very  far  below  that  of 
the  last  mentioned  of  these  institutions.  The  average  of  deaths 
in  our  three  prisons,  for  a  series  of  three  consecutive  y^ars,  was 
a  fraction  less  than  1  per  cent ;  while  that  of  the  Canada  jraon, 
during  the  same  years,  was  2^  per  cent ;  showing  a  diftrenee 
of  more  than  two  to  one  against  the  latter  and  in  favor  of  the 
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former.  This  differenjce  is  very  marked,  and  deserves  an  atten- 
tive study.  Mr.  Taohe,  one  of  the  inspectors,  in  his  report  to 
the  board,  for  1860,  frankly  jidmits  that  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  Provincial  Penitentiary  is  not  good.  Yet,  certainly^  the 
situation  of  the  prison,  which  is  directly  upon  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  is  washed  by  its  waters;  ought  to  be  healthy.  The 
health  of  the  village  of  PorUmouth,  lying  contiguous  to  the 
penitentiary,  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and  so  also  is  that  of  all  the 
employees  of  the  institution,  living  within  and  immediately 
around  the  prison.  The  causes  of  the  imperfect  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  institution  must,  therefore,  be  sought  in  circumstances 
connected  with  the  internal  arrangements  and  regime  established 
in  it.  These  causes  may,  most  probably,  be  found  in  the  want 
of  adequate  ventilation,  in  the  small  quantity^  of  vegetable  food 
heretofore  allowed  to  the  prisoners,  in  the  deficiency  of  conve« . 
niences  for  bathing,  and  in  the  drying  of  linen  in  the  dormitories, 
which  was  formerly  practised.  ^Mn  Tache  adds  to  this  calalogue 
the  probable  effect  of  what  he  considers  the  extreme  strictness 
of  the  discipline  established  in  this  institution,  which  he  regards 
as  a  cause  of  mental  depression,  and  as  calculated,  through  the 
depression  thus  induced,  to  produce  a  tendency  to  disease  among 
the  inmates.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  much  in  this  suggestion, 
the  other  causes,  which  are  more  tangible  and  certainly  far  more 
appreciable  in  their  operation,  are  probably  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  result.  These  causes  have,  within  the  past  two  years, 
been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  removed,  particularly  defective 
ventilation  and  diet;  and  an  improved  condition  of  the  general 
health  of  the  inmates  is  the  consequence.  An  epidemic  disease, 
however,  typhoid  fever,  broke  out  in  the  prison  the  latter  part  of 
last  year,  and  carried  off  fifteen  convicts  by  death.  The  present 
hygienic  condition  of  the  penitentiary  is  considered  excellent. 
The  more  common  diseases  of  the  prison  are  consumption,  scrO- 
fttia,  and  venereal ;  masturbation,  the  bane  of  all  prisons,  is  here 
also  a  prolific  source  of  disease. 

The  Hospital 
The  penitentiary  hospital  is  a  model  one  of  its  kind ;  the  only 
difficulty  being  that  it  is  not  large  enough'  for  the  number  of 
patients,  who  are  frequently  under  treatment  in  the  prison.  It 
consists  of  a  block  of  (I  think)  36  cells,  large,  clean,  well  venti- 
lated, and  perfectly  sweet.  This  department  of  the  prison  may 
indeed  be  described  as  admirable  in  all  its  appointments. 
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The  Prison  Dietary . 

The  bin  of  fare  for  the  prisoneni  seems  to  be,  at  the  present 
time,  abundant  and  wholesofne.  For  breakfast,  thej  have  coffee, 
a  poand  of  bread,  and  a  qaarter  of  a  potad  of  meat ;  for  dinner, 
sonp,  bread,  fresh  beef  or  salt  pork,  potatoes,  and  sometimes 
other  vegetables ;  for  snpper,  bread  and  molasses. 

Water  and  Cleanlinets. 

Heretofore  the  supply  of  water  for  this  prison  has  been  verjr 
scanty.  Within  the  past  year,  however,  a  more  abundant  supply 
has  been  secured.  A  plunge  bath  has  been  provided  for  the  male 
convicts,  in  which  a  dozen  or  more  can  bathe  at  the  same  time. 
Cold  water  only  can  at  present  be  let  into  the  reservoir ;  but  it 
is  in  contemplation  to  make  arrangements  to  supply  hot  water  as 
well.  As  this  whole  department  is  quite  new,  the  programme 
for  bathing  has  not  yet  been  fixed.  Separate  bath  rooms  and 
tubs  are  provided  for  the  female  prisoners,  and  they  bathe  regu* 
larly  once  a  week. 

Bedding. 

The  beds  of  the  prisoners  are  not  provided  with  sheets  or  pil- 
low oases.    Only  blankets  and  comfortables  ar^  furnished. 

Clothing  of  the  Prisoners. 
The  clothing  of  the  male  convicts  is  a  flannel  shirt  and  draw- 
ers, and  a  roundabout  and  pants,  made  of  coarse  woolen  cloth,  in 
winter,  and  the  same  made  of  a  cotton  fabric  in  summer.  The 
right  and  left  sides  of  each  garment,  and  also  of  their  caps,  are 
of  different  colors.  Such  part  of  their  clothing  as  requires  wash- 
ing is  washed  weekly. 

The  Cells. 

There  are  (as  already  mentioned)  8^0  cells  for  males,  and 
nearly  100  for  females.  They  are  quite  small,  ^being  only  8  feet 
in  length,  and  2^  feet  in  width.  When  the  bed  is  let  down,  it 
completely  fills  up  the  space  between  the  two  walls. 

Ventilation. 
There  is  no  ventilation,-  except  through  the  grated  doors  and 
windows ;  but  the  ventilation  is,  nevertheless,  better  than  would 
naturally  be  supposed,  as  the  windows  open  upon  the  prison 
yard. 

Heating  and  Lighting. 

The  cells  are  heat^  by  stoves  in  the  halls,  and  lighted  at 
uight  by  coal  oil  lamps,  hung  on  the  walliTof  the  same. 
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The  Privm  SUajf. 

The  police  force  of  the  prison  consists  of  the  warden,  deputy 
warden,  10  overseers,  1  matron,  2  assistant  matrons,  and  49 
guards ; — this  large  nnmber  of  guards  being  made  necessary  by 
the  very  large  number  of  convicts  employed  at  the  Bockwood 
Lunatic  Asylum  and  other  outdoor  occupations.  The  other  offi- 
cers of  the  penitentiary  are  a  surgeon,  two  chaplains,  two  clerks, 
a  school-master,  a.  store-keeper,  a  master  builder,  a  kitchen- 
keeper,  and  two  messengers 

Discipline  of  the  Prison^ 

The  discipline  is  administered  with  extreme  strictness,  not  to 
say  rigor.  Mr.  Macdonnell,  the  warden,  in  whom  energy  and 
humanity  seem  to  be  admirably  blended,  says  that  an  experience 
of  more  than  thirteen  years  has  convinced  him,  that  if  convicts 
are  not  obedient,  they  should  be  forced  to  be  so  ;  that  they  must 
be  kept  in  their  places,  and  their  sentence  to  hard  labor  faith- 
fully carried  out ;  and  that  whatever  persons,  not  experienced  in 
the  management  of  such  a  class  of  human  beings  as  compose  our 
prison  population^,  may  think,  he  is  quite  satisfied  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Provincial  Penitentiary  is  not  too  stringent  to 
secure  the  ends  in  view, — good  conduct  and^  obedience.  He  says 
that  the  means  at  his  command  for  restraining  vicious  and  ill- 
disposed  convicts  are  not  sufficient,  without  a  resort  to  corporal 
punishment,  which  he  finds  in  most  cases  effectual ;  but  he  ad- 
mits that  such  punishment  should  be  employed  only  when  all 
other  modes  have  been  tried  and  failed.  He  seems  to  be  fully 
of  accord  with  Hr.  Bauiii,  of  the  Syracuse  penitentiary,  that 
lialf  subduing  a  convict  does  him  no  good,  and,  in  general,  that 
halfway  measures  are  unavailing  and  worse  than  useless. 

The  punishments  employed  Tn  this  prison  are  admonition,  extra 
labor,  deprivation  of  bed,  a  diet  of  bread  and  water,  confinement 
in  ordinary  cell,  confinement  in  dark  cell,  hampering  with  a  chain, 
the  switch  (used  in  punishing  boys),  and  the  *'  cat."  The  shower 
bath  and  iron  yoke  were  formerly  used,  but  have  been  discontin- 
ued by  order  of  the  Inspectors.  Mr.  Macdonell  thinks  them 
**  extraordinary  modes  of  punishment,  and  far  more  objectionable 
than  the  cat."  The  following  statement  relates  to  the  male  prison 
only  :  26  convicts  were  punished  with  the  cat,  receiving  a  total  of 
670  lashes,  being  an  average  of  nearly  28  ;  S  were  punished  with 
a  switch,  receiving ^35  cuts;  11  were  haimpered  with  a  chain; 
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there  were  210  imprisoniiiQBts  ia  daa'k  oell,  and  727  deprivations 
of  bed  ;  one  meal  of  bread  and  water  was  given  to  35  convicts ; 
two  to  192  ;  three  to  372  ;  four  to  735  ;  five  to  562 ;  six  to  151; 
eight  to  21 ;  ten  to  12  ;  twelve  to  1,  and  eighteen  to  1 }  making 
a  total  of  8^61  meals  of  bread  and  water  given  to  the  male 
prisoners  during  the  year.  The  punishments  by  bread  and  winter, 
and  confinements  in  dark  cell  or  deprivation,  of  bed  are  usually 
combined.  In  the  female  department  of  the  prison,  17 1  received 
admonitions;  99  were  required  to  do  extra  work;.!  was  ham- 
pered with  a  chain,  and  her  hair  cropped ;  31  were  confined  in 
dark  cell;  94  were  deprived  of  bed  one  night ;  53  two  nights;  8 
three  nights,  and  1  four  nights.  The  total  nvmber  of  violations 
of  prisoh  rales  by  the  female  convicts  during  the  year  was  515. 

Libraries. 

There  are  two  libraries  in  the  prison  for  the  use  of  the  convicts, 
one  secular  and  the  other  religious.  Each  contains  a  few  huDr 
dred  volumes,  but  neither  is  as  large^  as  it  should  be.  A  small 
amount  (which  ought  to  be  made  larger)  is  appropriated  annually 
by  the  Inspectors  for  the  purchase  of  books.  Beading  is  a  great 
resource  for  prisoners,  and  a  most  important'  agency  in  their 
reformation. 

Secular  Instruction* 

The  provision  for  the  secular  instruction  of  the  convicts  who 
need  it  in  this  prison  is  worthy  of  admiration.  A  teacher  is 
employed,  who  gives  his  whole  time  to  the  work,  and  is,  more- 
over, aided  by  six, assistants,  selected  from  the  educated  and  well 
conducted  convicts,  whose  co-operation  in  this  labor  he  finds  to 
be  of  essential  service,  and  who,  under  his  direction  and  super- 
intendence, instruct  the  classes  assigned  them,  to  his  entire  sat* 
isfaction.  The  present  incumbent  in  this  department  is  Mr* 
James  T.  Gardiner,  a  competent,  zealous  and  worthy  gentleman, 
who  has  discharged  the  duties  of  prison  school  master  for  a  pe- 
riod of  twelve  years.  With  the  exception  of  thirteen,  who  are 
incapable  of  profiting  by  school  lessons,  through  defective  sight, 
deafness,  mental  imbecility,  or  other  infirmity,  all  the  convicts 
who  need  instruction  in  reading,  writing  or  arithmetic,  attend 
school.  There  are  four  distinct  classes,  whose  members  come 
under  instruction  in  the  course  of  the  day,  viz. :  A  morning 
class,  commencing  at  six  o'clock  in  summer,  and  7^  in  winter, 
and  closing  at  nine ;  a  noon  class,  commencing  at  12j^  and  closing 
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at  one ;  an  afteraoon  class,  oommenciDg  at  one  and  closing  at 
three;  and  an  evening  olass,  from  6  to  1}  in  summer,  and  from 
6  to  7  in  winter.     The  noon  class,  Yrhich  is  the  largest,  ntunber- 
ing  60  or  more,  is  composed  of  convicts  who  are  engaged  on  con- 
tract labor,  and  who  devote  to  lesson  learning  one-half  the  time 
allowed  lor  the  midday  meal.     The  evening  class  is  made  of  pri* 
soners  who  work  on  the  Bockwood  Asylnm,  at  the  quarry,  and 
other  outdoor  labor.    Between  200  and  300  convicts  are  in  thi« 
manner  brought  'under  daily  instruction  for  a  period  varying 
from  half  an  hour  to  three  hours.    Hr.  Gardiner  affirms  that 
these  ignorant  and  degraded  beings,  though  he  is  alone,  and  un- 
arnied  in*  the  midst  of  them,  observe,  during  school  hours,  the 
strictest  order  and  decorum ;  that  ihey  prize  very  highly  the 
opportunities  afiforded  them;  that  their  desire  for  instruction 
increases  in  proportion  as  it  is  gratified ;  and  that,  in  short,  they 
apply  themselves  to  study  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  better  members 
of  society,  and  with  a  success  fully  equal  to  that  attained  by  the 
generality  of  pupils  in  other  schools.     I  cannot  close  this  part 
of  my  report  without  an  expression  of  my  admiration  of  the 
cheerful  self  denial  diligence,  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which  Mr. 
Gardiner  performs  the  incessant  and  very  arduous  duties  of  hi^ 
office.     In  addition  to  spending  about  eight  hours  a  day  in  the 
business  of '  instruction,  he  collects  and  re-distributes  monthly, 
all  the  library  books,  itself  no  inconsiderable  labor,  as  an  exact 
account  of  them  must  be  kept :  reads  to  the  convicts  all  the 
French  and  German  letters  received  by  them,  amounting  to  bun* 
dreds  annually ;  and  writes  the  answers  to  them,  whenever  they 
get  permission  from  the  warden  to  reply.     He  says  that  he  very 
often  leaves  the  institution  at  night  perfectly  exhausted ;  but  * 
that,  nevertheless,  the  consciousness  of  ministering  to  the  intel* 
lectual  improvement  of  so.  many  ignorant  fellow  beings,  who 
never  had,  and  never  will  have,  any  other  chance  of  acquiring 
even  the  simplest  elements  of  education,  renders  the  task  of 
teaching  them,  laborious  as  it  is,  not  merely  tolerable,  but  de- 
lightful. 

Religious  Instruction. 

But  if  the  educational  department  of  this  prison  has  a  model 
school  master  in  Mr.  Gardiner,  the  religious  department  can 
equally  boast  the  possession  of  a  model  chaplain  in  the  Rev. 
Hannibal  Mulkins.  The  penitentiary,  like  all  other  hutnane  in- 
stitutions in  Canadai  has  two  chaplains,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
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prisoners  during  the  year.     The  punishments  by  br 
and  confinements  in  dark  cell  or  deprivation,  of 
combined.    In  the  female  department  of  the  pri 
admonitions ;  99  were  required  to  do  extra  ^ 
pered  with  a  chain,  and  her  hair  cropped ;  r 
dark  cell;  94  were  deprived  of  bed  one  nig1> 
three  nights,  and  1  four  nights.     The  tota- 
of  prisoh  rales  by  the  female  convicts  d^ 

Libraries. 

There  are  two  libraries  in  the  prison 
one  secular  and  the  ether  religious, 
dred  volumes,  but  neither  is  as  lar 
amount  (which  ought  to  be  made  h 
by  the  Inspectors  for  the  purcha  - 
resource  for  prisoners,  and   a 
reformation. 

Seculai 

The  provision  for  the  ser^ 


need  it  in  this  prison  is 
employed,  who  gives  his  ^ 
over,  aided  by  six.assisia 
conducted  convicts,  whu. 
be  of  essential  service, 
intendence,  instruct  ct* . 
isfaction.     The   pru|». 
James  T.  Gardinm. 
who  has  dischar 
riod  of  twelve 
incapable  of  p 
deafness,  mei 
who  need  in 
school.     T! 
under  iDv«i! 
class,  cor 
and  closi 


'■     v)vercoiiie 
-   1  in  part  habits  o! 
.    liiinds  the  religion  of 
agencies  and  influenceB 
>rr  men, — this  is  a  purpose 
.ity  it  would  be  diflScalt  to 
•sperience,  extending  throogh 
±iikins,  as  he  avers,  that  thii 
that  a  State  can  entertBin 
,  may,  in  a  great  degree, 
proportion  as  it  is  acknowl- 
,  and  all  other  things 
4riraervient  to  it. 
■id  relied  upon  by  by  Mnlkins 
A  copy  of  the  holy  scriptnrei 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  con- 
attend  a  daily  service  in  the 
1  Tgiycme  is  read,  confession  of  flin 
ar  to  God  for  their  forgiveness  and  sal- 
are  held  on  the  Lord's 
at  each  of  which  a  sermon 
is  there  any  singing, 
^  defect,  and  very  grestlj 
9118  tracts  and  one  religions 
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book  are  given  to  every  protestant  conviot  monthly.  Tbeae 
books  and  tracts  are  mnch  read  by  the  prisoDers.  Besidea  whii^h 
many  of  them  have  read  the  bible  several  times  through ;  others 
Ottcey  and  others  still,  only  portions  of  it.  Some  have  committed 
to  memory  entire  books  of  the  bible,  and  others  whole  chapters. 
Some  can  repeat  many  of  the  Psalms,  some  the  entire  litany 
and  most  of  the  morning  prayers,  and  scores  ^  have  learned  by 
heart  the  whole  catechism.  The  convicts  are  also  taught  short 
prajera,  that  they  may  offer  them  np,  night  and  morning,  pri- 
vately  in  their  cells. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the 
convict  women.  They  spend  a  part  of  each  day  in  reading 
religions  books.  They  read  portions  of  the  word  of  Ood  once  a 
day,  and  have  religions  worship  twice  a  day.  They  attend  the 
two  religions  services  of  the  sabbath,  and  once  during  the  week 
are  visited,  exhorted,  and  prayed  with  by  a  religious  woman. 
Indeed,  no  available  means  seem  neglected  to  reclaim  and  re- 
form these  fallen  daughters  of  Eve.  Of  54  protestent  women 
under  the  pastoral  ipatruction  of  the  chaplain  during  the  year,  47 
learned  the  catechism  by  heart ;  22,  Watts'  hymns  for  children  ; 
11,  the  Sunday  school  hymns;  10,  the  litany;  15,  the  church 
of  England  collects. 

In  giving  personal  religious  instruction  to  the  convicts,  Mr. 
Mulkins  is  indefatiga'ble.  He  sends  for  each  protestant  convict 
under  his  care  once  a  month  ;  talks. with  him  privately ;  teaches 
him  his  catechism ;  becomes  acquainted  with  his  religious  state ; 
gives  him  such  advice  as  seems  suited  to  his  case ;  exhorts  and 
encourages  him  to  reform ;  phows  him  that  the  object  of  the  in- 
stitution is  to  convert  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way ;  ex* 
plains  to  him  his  special  duties  as  a  convict,,  as  well  as  his  gen* 
era!  duties  aa  a  man ;  seeks  to  remove  irritation  from  his  mind ; 
learns  the  best  mode  of  reaching  his  heart ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  interview,  makes  a  record  of  it  in  a  book  kept  for  the  pur* 
pose.  As  all  this  is  done  each  month,  both  to  the  male  and  fe* 
male  convicts,  it  requires  the  chaplain  to  see  in  this  way  mor6 
than  thirty  every  day.  Besides  this,  he  visits  the  sick  to  con* 
verse  and  pray  with  them  much  more  frequently ;  always  weekly, 
often  daily.  I  do<  not  wonder,  no  one  can  wonder,  at  a  remark 
made  by  him,  that  it  is  too  much  labor  for  one  man.  Yet  he  is 
peered  and  sustained  by  knowing  how  much  his  labor  of  love—* 
for  it  is  truly  such — is  appreciated  by  the  copvicts,  and  how 
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beneficial  it  is  to  them.  There  is  soiarcely  one,  he  says,  who  is 
not  [leased  with  these  visits,  and  even  those  who  may  not  be 
religiously  improved  by  them,  are  yet  softened  in  their  tempers, 
and  made  morally  better.  The  chaplain  himself  derives  this 
benefit  from  them,  that  he  knows  the  spiritual  condition  of  each 
convict^  and  is  thence  able  to  adopt  his  public  discourses  and 
counsels  to  their  necessities. 

It  has  ever  been  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mulkins,  so  he  avers,  that 
a  congregation  in  a  prison  should  be  formed  and  managed  much 
in  the  same  way  as  any  other  congregation,  and  that,  since  relig- 
ious improvement  is  the  great  end  in  view,  it0  members  should 
have  the  same  means  of  grace  as  those  of  other  cfongi-egations. 
He  had,  therefore,  ever  felt  that  the  sacrament  df  the  Lord's 
supper  should  be  administered  to  such 'convicts  as  desired  it,  and 
gave  satisfactory  evidence  of  being  suitably  prepared  to  receive 
it.  He  had,  however,  never  been  able  to  carry  his  views  on  this 
point  into  effect  prior  to  I860.  But  on  ChrisImM  day  of  that 
year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  prison,  this  sacra* 
ment  was  duly  administered  in  the  chapefl* to  thirty-three  com- 
municants. There  were  many  applications,  more  than  would  be 
imagined  in  a  congregation  of  criminals,  but  none  were  admitted 
to  the  communion,  except*such  as  had  bden'Well  conducted,  gave 
evidence  of  true  penitence,  and  appeared  properly  prepared  by 
religious  knowledge  and  experience. 

A  good  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
chaplain's  duties,  as  well  as  of  the  punctual  and  orderi^^  manner 
in  which  he  discharges  them,  from  the  following  enumeration  of 
the  record  books  kept  by  him :  1.  A  daily  journal  of  all  items 
of  duty  done.  2.  A  register,  in  which  is  recorded  the  persotisl 
history  of  each  convict.  3.  A  record  of  Q^ontbly  religious  con- 
versations with  the  convicts  under  his  charge.  4.  A  book  of 
communicants,  in  which  are  recorded  the  monthly  conversations  . 
with  communicants,  and  with  those  who  desire  to  become  such. 
5.  An  index,  in  which  are  entered,  in  alphabetical  order,  the 
name  and  number  of  each  Protestant  convict  received,  and  all 
removals,  as  they  occur.  6.  A  directory  of  the  convict  popula* 
tion,  showing  the  cellular  residence  of  each,  and  all  the  changes 
made  in  their  intermural  abodes.  7.  A  hospital  book,  in  which 
are 'entered  the  ^  names  of  the  sick,  and  the  visits  made  to  them 
for  religious  conversation  and  prayer.  8.  A  register  of  the  codp 
vict  women,  and  the  monthly  religious  conversations  held  with 
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them.  9.  A  oatmlogne  of  tb^  religioiiB  librftr7«  10.  A  register, 
in  which  is  entered  monthly  the  volume  returned  bj  each  con- 
victy  and  the  volonM  given  to  each.  11.  Quarterly  and  annual 
reports  to  the  board  of  inspectors.  From  this  statement^  one 
can  see  what  a  vast  amount  and  manifold  variety  of  labor  is 
performed  by  this  devoted  and  faithful  man ;  labor  as  useful  and 
beneficent,  as  it  must  be  tiresome  and  exhausting. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  religious  influence  pervading  this  prison 
constitutes  one  of  its  most  marked  and  pleasing  characteristics. 
And  I  notice,  with  pleasure,  the  strongly  religious  tone  running 
through  the  annual  reports  of  the  inspectors.     These  gentlemen 
hold  the   opinion,  decidedly,  that  all  measures  for  reformation 
will  proYQ  inefifectual,  except  such  as  are  based  upon  religion,  and 
go  hand  and  hand  with  it.     They  hold  it  to  be  nseless  to  multi- 
ply punishments  and  miiasures  of  reformation,  unless  the  heart 
is  touched  and  ibe^coMcience  ealigbtened  and  invigotated.    It 
is  moral  discipline  to  which,  above  and  before  all  other  agen- 
cies, the  inspectors  direct  their  chief  attention,  and  bend  their 
most  diligent  efforts.     They  gladly  and  cordially  cooperate  with 
the  chaplains,  and  do  all  they  can  to  aid  them  in  the  fulfilment 
of  their  high  and  iK)ble  mission.* 

On  an  average,  about  two-thirds  of  the  convicts  attend  upon 
the  mnistry  of  the  Protestant  <^haplain,  and  the  remaining  third 
upon  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain.  Each  has  a  chapel, 
appropriately  fitted  up  in  accordance  with  the  ritualistic  usages 
of  his  own  church,  and  having  seats  for  the  women  separate  and 
aprfrt  from  those  of  the  men.  The  chaplains  are  Wpected  to  be 
present  <laily  in  their  respective  ofiioes,  to  give  attention  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  convicts  severally  under  their  charge. 
They  may  summon  any  prisoner  at  any  hour  of.  the  day  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  religious  conversation  with  him.  It  is  their 
duty  to  give  special  attention  to  the  sick. 

Carr$9p(mdenct. 
The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  correspond  with  their  friends, 
writing  once  every  two  or  three  months,  or  getting  the  school- 
master or  one  of  the  chaplains  to  write  for  them.  They  may 
also  occasionally  receive  visits  from  their  friends,  the  interviews 
being  always*  held  in  the  presence  of  an  o£Scer. 

Causes  of  Crime. 
Mr.  Macdonell,  the  warden,  in  reply  to  a  question,  attributed 
the  great  mass  of  crimCi  for  which  convicts  are  committed  to 
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this  prison,  to  liqaor  and  idleness ;  in  other  words,  U>  intemper' 
ance  and  the  want  of  a  trade. 

Money  given  to  Convicts  on  their  Discharge* 

The  money  given  to  prisoners  on  their  discharge  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  distance  each  may  have  to  travel.  The  amount  is  at 
the  discretion  of  the  warden,  within  the  limit,  I  think,  of  ten 
dollars. 

Length  of  Sentences. 

The  average  length  of  sentences  in  this  prison  is  about  three 
years,  perhaps  a  little  over. 

Overwork :  Teaching  a  Trade. 

Prisoners  may  work  overtime  here,  and  a  few  do  so,  but  they 
have  no  special  incentive  to  snch  extra  exertion^  as  they  derive 
no  pecuniary  benefit  from  it.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  made  a 
point  in  this  institution,  as  unhappily  it  is  not  in  our  New  York 
penal  establishments  to  teach  the  inmates  a  trade.      In   the 

.  Eastern  Penitentiary,  at  Philadelphia,  this  is  done  in  the  case  of 
almost  every  convict,  and  the  fact  constitutes,  in  my  judgment, 
one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  separate  system  of  imprison- 
ment.  The  way  to  lessen  crime  is  to  remove  its  causes.  One 
prevailing  cause  is  want,  itself  the  effect  in  numerous  instances, 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  employpient,  iind  this  difficulty  again^ 
has  a  well  known  souri^e.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
criminals  are  recruited  chiefly  from  that  class  of  persons  who 
have  no  regular  business,  that  is,  who  have  never  learned  a  trMe. 
Now,  to  teach  a  criminal  a  trade  is  to  place/him,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  above  want.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  desirable 
than  to  impart  to  all  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  mechanical 
knowledge  and  skilL    Its  direct  tendency  is  to  check  crime,  and 

'  reclaim  the  criminal.  Make  a  convict  a  good  mechanic,  and,  as 
a  general  thing,  you  will  make  him  an  honest  man.  Besides,  the 
moral  e£fect  of  all  this,  its  reformative  influence,  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  good  and  wholesome.  A  convict*  engaged  in  learning 
a  trade,  and  conscious  that  he  is  becoming  roaster  of  its  myste- 
ries, feels  that  he  is  doing  something  for  himself;  that  even  from 
the  stand-point  of  self-interest,  his  labor  is  not  thrown  away; 
that  in  short,  he  is  receiving  an  equivalent  for  the  time  spent 
within  the  prison  walls.  As  a  consequence,  he  is  filled  with  hope ; 
he  is  in  a  better  temper;  l)is  spirits  are  cheerful  and  buoyanti 
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and  he  is  far  more  wkelj  to  be  morally  ftnproved  by  his  incar- 
cerationx 

Ftmaie  Department. 

The  female  department  of  the  Provincial  Penitentiary  deseryes 
tome  special  notice,  before  closing  this  report,  tinder  the  able 
administration  of  the  matron,  Mrs.  Martha  Walker,  and  her  two 
a8ei8t;^nt  matrons,  Ht  seems  to.be  fulfilling,  very  efifectively,  the 
appropriate  functions  of  such  an  institution.  The  female  convicts 
are,  in  general,  employed  at  shoe-binding,  sewing,  knitting,  and 
the  ordinary  labor  incident  to  their  department  of  the  prison. 
Cleanliness,  neatness,  good  order,  and  quiet  industry  prevail  to 
a  surprising  degree,  considering  the  class  of  persons  who  compose 
the  population  to  be  dealt  with  and  governed.  The  women  are 
kept  constantly  busy,  during  the  hours  of  labor,  at  their  various 
industrial  pursuits.  They  are  not  kept  always  at  one  thing,  but 
interchange  their  employments,  so  that  all  learn  to  bind  shoes, 
to  knit,  to  sew,  to  make  and  mend  all  kinds  of  men's  and  women's 
garments,  to  wash,  iron,  and  cAok.  In  these  several  branches  of 
work,  all  have  made  more  or  less  progress,  and  some  have  become 
skillfnl.  Thus  do  they  acquire  the  ability,  if  only  the  disposition 
be  not  wanting,  to  earn  an  honest  living  after  their  discharge* 
Their  labof  is  even  now  remunerative.  The  average  number  of 
female  convicts  during  the  last  year  was  76,  and  their  earnings 
amounted  to  $3,400,  or  $45  each.  And  in  this  is  not  included 
ahy  of  the  work  done  for  their  own  depa)*tment  of  the  prison. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  C.  WINES, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
46  Bible  House,  New  York,  September  15,  1863. 
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,       (F.) 
THE  SOTJRGES  OF  CRIME. 


BT  THB  OORBBU^OVBIVO  8B0RITABT. 


[The  following  paper  was  prepared  and  publi8he4  as  an  arUde 
isk  the  October  number  of  the  American  A  Theolc^cal  Beview. 
By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  that  work,  it  ia  reprinted  as 
one^  of  the  documents  of  this  onr  annual  report.] 

An  examination  of  the  eighteen  annual  reports  of  the  New 
York  Prison  Association,  has  produced  in  our  minds  a  profound 
eoAviction  of  the  e^ceUence  of  this  organization,  and  of  the  iift^ 
portance  and  Yalue  of  its  labors.    These  reports  not  only  show 

■ 

a  vast  amount  of  work  done,  and  well  done,  but  they  embody 
many  able  and  luminuos  discussions  of  questions  connected  with 
ervnes  and  their  punishment,  with  prison  disdpline  and  prison 
reform,  and  with  the  treatment  of  criminals,  both  while  under- 
going the  penalty  of  the  Jaw  and  subsequently  to  their  discharge. 

Prominent  among  the  discussions  to  which  we  refer,  we  place 
those  which  relate  to  the  sources  of  crime.  Numerous  and  valu- 
able -hints  on  this  subject  are  scattered  through  these  reports ; 
but  in  the  fourth  and  tenth  we  find  two  extended  and  elaborate 
essays  upon  the  question.  They  are  in  the  form  of  letters, 
addressed  to  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  association  by 
the  Hon.  John  Stanton  Gould,  one  of  its  vice  presidents.  We 
propose  to  make  these  essays  the  basis  of  the  present  paper,  con- 
densing within  the  limits  of  a  single  article  the  great  mass  of 
facts  and  suggestions  which  Mr.  Gould  has  embodied  in  his  inqui* 
ries ;  not,  however,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  facts  and  arguments, 
drawn  from  the  remaining,  portions  of  the  Society's  reports,  as 
well  as  from  independent  sources.. 

Before  entering  upon  the  direct  inquiry  into  the  sources  of 
crime,  we  o£for  a  preliminary  e^lanation  of  tl^  term* 
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Crime,  the»,  we  toke  to  be  siiefa  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 

others  as  is  cogmzable  by  human  laws  and  pnoishable  l^y  hnmaa 

tribunals*    It  is  any  condoot  which  is  Hable  to  jiidicial  investi- 

giition  and  pnnishment  at  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities.    It 
ia  by  no  means  nneommon  for  crime,  in  the  popular  apprehension 

and  dialect,  to  be  confounded  with  vice  and  sin.  It  will  make 
ottr  path  of  inqai^  cleared*,  and  the  resalts  more  valuable,  if  we 
can  suoceed  in*  diecrimioatiilg  wisely  and  defining  accurately  the 
meaning  of  these  several  terms.  According  to  the  strict  etymolo- 
gical derivation  of  the  words,  crime  is  that  which  is  punishable  f 
vice,  that  which  ooght  to  be  avoided ;  sin,  that  which  is  hurtfuL 
Crime  is  injurious  to  the  rights  of  others',  violates  human  enact- 
ments, and  may  be  punished  by  the  laws  of  the  land>.  Vice  is 
injnrioas  to  ourselves,  and  oaght,  on  that  account,  to  be  avoided. 
Sill  bae  its  seat  in  the  heart,  violates  the  divine  law,  and,  by  a 
reAex  action,  is  in  the  highest  degree  hurtful  to  ourselves.  Mur- 
der is  a  crtme,  because  it  invades  the  rights  of  the  murdered  per- 
son, violates  homan  laws,  and  may  be  punished  by  human 
governments.  Opium  eatiiig  is  a  vice^  because  it  is  injurious  to 
tine  eater,  and  should  therefore  be  shunned  by  him.  Ingratitude 
ie  a  tftn,  because  it  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  is  a  breach  of  the 
lnw  of  Ood,  and  hurts  him  who  is  guilty  of  it  by  drawing  upon 
himself  the  divine]  displeasure :  sin,  accordingly,  is  a  generic 
term,  embracing  every  form  of  guilt,  and  including,  as  species, 
both  vice  and  crime.  Svery  crime,  every  vice,  is  a  sin ;  but 
every  sin  is  by  no  means  either  a  vice  or  a  crime.  It  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  theologian  to  investigate  the  nature  and  remedy  of 
ain ;  of  the  moralist  to  trace  out  the  causes  and  cure  of  vice ;  and 
of  the  legislator  to  provide  for  the  punishment  and  prevention  of 
crime. 

While,  therefore,  we  freely  admit  and  even  contend,  that  the  pu- 
rifleation  of  the  heart  is  a  work  which  belongs  only  and  wholly  lo 
God,  we  neverthdess  maintain  that  crime  may  be,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, suppressed  by  the  conjoint  efforts  of  government  and  peo- 
ple, l^isely,  vigorously,  and  perseveringly  put  forth.  In  making 
the  assertion,  that  it  is  within  the  ability  and  is  the  duty  of  the 
legislator, 'to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime,  we  invest  him 
with  no  attribute  of  Deity,  nor  any  power  over  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  crimes  are,  pro- 
perly speaking,  only  those  violations  of  public  or  private  rights 
which  are  susceptible  of  accurate  definition  and  of  clear  and 
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undoubted  proof;  and  all  theological  difficulty  Taniihea.  We 
may  coDceive  crime  to  have  been  entirely  suppressed  in  a  givea 
community,  while  the  aggregate  of  sin  shall  have  been  augmented ; 
and,  cpnverdely,  thai  the  number  of  crimes  may  have  increased, 
while*  there  sh^U  have  been  a  general  growth  in  holiness  among 
the  masses  of  the  people. 

Grime  is  one  of  several  channels  through  ^ich  the  sins  oC 
the  heart  make  themselves  seen  and  felt.  ^Sin  develops  itself 
generally  through  this  channel,  when  moved  upon  by  certain  es^ 
ternal  causes.  These  external  causes  being,  te  a  considerable 
extent  at  least,  under  the  control  of  the  legislator,  he  may,  bj 
arresting  them,  preyent  the  crimes  to  which,  without  such  arrest, 
they  would  be  sure  to  give  rise. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  clear  the  question  of  ambiguity,  vre 
proceed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  move  men  to  act  oot 
the  natural  and  inborn  depravity  of  their  hearts  by  the  commu- 
sioj3  of  crimes. 

Grog  Shops  are  a  Sourct  of  Otms; 

That  establishments  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  are 
nurseries  of  crime,  is  now  generally  conceded.  Even  those  who 
keep  such  establishments  admit  the  fact.  The  only  justification 
which  they  attempt,  is  the  allegation  that  men  are  so  in  love  with 
intoxicating  drinks,  that  they  will  get  them  in  some  way;  if  not 
openly,  then  secretly ;  if  not  legally,  then  illegally.  .And  they 
allege  that,  great  as  the  mischiefs  are  which  flow  from  the  legal* 
ized  vending  of  such  dnnks,  yet,  upon  the  whole^  greater  mis- 
chiefs  would  be  caused  by  the  jllicit  sale  of  them.  Since,  then, 
the  very  dealers  in  liquors  admit  the  tendency  of  the  traffic  to 
produce  crime,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  a  denial  of  it  'from  anj 
other  quarter. 

It  is  certain  that  the  convicts  in  our  State  prisons,  peniten- 
tiaries, and  county  jails,  with  singular  unanimity,  ascribe  to  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  the  crimes,  of  which  they  are  there 
suffering  the  penalty.  '*  If  it  had  not  been  for*  the  grog  shops, 
I  should  never  have  been  here,"  is  the  stereotyped  complaint 
(says  Mr.  Gould),  which  issues  from  almost  every  cell,  and 
swells,  in  melancholy  chorus,  through  all  the  corridors  of  our 
prisons. 

In  the  year  1851,  there  were  756  places  where  liquor  was  sold 

ii^  the  city  of  Albany.     During  three  months  of  that  year  the 

*  police  arrested  1707  persons,  of  whom  433  were  arrested  in  a 
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state  of  intoxication,  and  1,300  were  known  to  be  of  intemperate 
babits.  In  1861  and  1862;  1,126  prisonera  were  sentenced  to  the 
Albany  penitentiary.  Of  tbese  only  112  claimed  that  they  were 
temperate;  the  remaining  1,013  were  notoriously  intemperate. 

Mr.  Gonld  makes  a  statement,  from  his  own  personal  observa- 
tion, most  significant  and  astounding.  He  says  that  he  has  visited 
moat  of  the  prisons  in  the  United  States,  some  of  them  frequently ; 
that  he  has  thad  much  personal  conference  with  the  prisoners ; 
*and  yet  that  he  has  not  found  more  than  20,  who  did  not  acknow- 
ledge that  they  had  been  frequenters  of  dram  shops  and  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  addicted  to  the  use  of  strong  drinL 

In  1860,  there  were  five  persons  lying  under  sentence  of  death, 
in  the  prisons  of  Connecticut,  for  nmrders  committed  in  a  state 
of  intoxication ;  and  while  these  five  were  awaiting  their  execu- 
tion, a  sixth  murder  was  committed  from  the  same  cause.  In 
1861,  of  168  convicts  confined  in  the  Connecticut  State  Prison, 
134  were  habitual  drinkers  of  ardent  spirits. 

In  1866,  a  oommittee  of  the  Senate  of  New  York  visited  and 
examined  all  the  county  jails  of  the  State,  60  in  number.  Their 
report  throws  much  light  on  our  present  subject  of  inquiry — 
intemperance  as  a  source  of  crime.  -  In  regard  to  11  of  the  jails, 
no  statement  as  to  the  drinking  habit;^  of  their  inmates  is  made  by 
the  committee.  In  reference  to  6  others,  it  is  stated  that  all  the 
inmates  were  of  intemperate  habits.  Of  the  remaining  47,  an 
average  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  prisoners  were,  by  tjieir 
own  admission,  intemperate.  And  it  would  be  .safe  to  assume 
that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  claim  to  be  temperate,  are 
in  reality  intemperate ;  Mr.  Gould  thinks  at  least  -two-thirds. 
Assuming  this  to  be  a  correct  estimate,  the  true  proportion  of 
intemftorate  prisoners  in  the  jails  of  New  York,  in  1856,  would 
be  eleven-twelfths,  instead  of  three-fourths,  as  stated  by  the 
Senatorial  committee.  • 

Of  361  persons  committed  in  1850  to  the  jail  of  Providence, 
B.  L,  282  (more  than  three-fourths)  were  intemperate.  Of  962 
prisoners  received  into  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania, 
745  (still  more  than  three-fourths)  were  addicted  to  intoxication. 
Out  of  976  prisoners  received  at  Auburn  prison,  736  (over  three. 
fourths  as  before)  were. drunkards;  219  were  moderate  drinkers 
(their  own  notions  of  moderation  being  the  standard)  ;  and  only 
20  claimed  to  be  total  abstinents ;  while  689  (considerably  more 
than  one  half)  were  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink  at  th^ 
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time  of  committing  the  crimes  for  which  tfa^  were  fontenosd; 
End  867  had  intemperate  parente,  one  or  both* 

According  to  the  police  records  of  France,  1129  mafdeni  wen 
committed  in  that  coavtry  during  four  years ;  of  whiek  4M 
(more  than  a  third)  were  perpetrated  amfdst  dranken  brawb  at 
tayerns. 

Let  ns  now  look  at  the  proof  in  another  form.  In  1860^  there 
were  60,000  drankards  in  the  State  of  New  York;  of.  which  mm* 
ber,  391 2  were  convicted  of  crime.  Thel*e  .were  at  tiie  same  tins 
2,540,000  persons  in  the  Staite,  who  were  not  drankards ;  and  of 
this  nnmber,  8690  were  conyicted  of  yiolating  the  laws.  TbesB 
are  astonishing  foots.  One  drunkard  out  of  eyetj  16  is  convicted 
of  a  breach  of  law,  while  only  one  sober  man  out  o€  every  661  is 
gnilty  of  a  like  breach.  More  crimes  by  222  were  committed  by 
the  60,000  intemperate  than  by  the  2,540,000  temperate  inhab- 
itants  of  the  State.  Nothing  conld  more  clearly  evince  the  acthe 
agency  of  intemperance  in  the  prodaction  of  crime. 

Still  another  form  of  proof.  The  number  of  taveriM  and  grog 
lAiops  in  ally  given  territory  of  considerable  extent  will  be  £>imd 
^  be  a  pretty  fair  index  of  the  relative  amount  of  crime  com- 
mitted in  that  district.  In  the  ten  counties  of  New  Toork,  when 
crime  most  at>onndSy  therQ  is  one  grog  shop  to  every  240  in- 
habitants ;  whereas,  in  the  ten  connties,  where  the  fewest  crimes 
are  committed,  there  is  only  one  groggery  to  every  896  of  tbe 
population.  Agahi  in  the  second  ten  worst  counties,  the  grog 
shops  are  one  to  292  inhabitants ;  in  the  second  ten  best  coimttei, 
they  are  one  to  341.  Here,  then,  in  these  four  divisions  of  the 
State,  the*  relative  number  of  grog  shops  is  a  perfect  barometer 
of  the  relative  amount  orcrime  committed  in  each.  The  results, 
thus  indicated,  are  another  demonstrative  proof  of  the  ivAhMtdof 
intemperance  in  impelling  its  victims  to  an  open  violaticm  of  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

The  proofs,  thus  far  exhibited,  show  very  clearly  that  intern- 
perance  tends  to  produce  crime.  Let  us. now  advance  a  step  in 
the  argument^  and  inqtiire  whether,  conversely,  temperapce  has 
any  tendency  tq  diminish  crime. 

The  great  Washingtonian  movement  for  the  reformation  of 
inebriates,  which  began  in  1842  and  continued  with  ho  Uttie 
vigor  for  a  number  of  years,  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
public.  A  marked  revohition  took  place  about  tha^  time  ia  the 
drinking  usages  of  society.    Numbers  of  inebriates  were  felMni- 


ed^  moderate  drinken  iMeame  total  abstinentt;  intoxicating 
drinka  were,  to  a  considerable  extent^  banished  from  the  field,  the 
vork^sfaop,  aadr  the  drawing-roeni ;  and  the  motto  "  toneh  not, 
taete  not,^  was  inscribed  npod  a  large  proportion  of  the  dwellings 
of  our  land.  This  rerolntion  soon  began  to  make  itself  strikingly 
manifest  -in  the  diminution  of  crime.  The  average  number  of 
oonyicts'  in  the  State  prison  of  Maine  had  been  for  several  years 
previooriy,  80;  the  ajirerag^  nnmber  for  several  years  snbee- 
^nently  was  less  than  "40.  Tkvs  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
prisoners  diminished  a  fall  foiirth,  while,  according  to  the  census, 
tiie  population  of  the  Stctte  had  increased  one  fourth ;  making 
the  real  difninution  of  crime  as  the  result  of  increased  temper- 
ance fifty  pel*  cent.  In  Yermont  the  effect  of  the  revolution  in 
diminishing  eo^imitments  and  convietione  was  still  more  marked. 
The  statistics  of  the  eastern  penitentiary  at  Philadelphia  show  a 
considerable  fiftHing  off  ilk  tiM  number  of  convicts ;  there  having 
been,  for  the  six  years  preceding  1842,  on  an  average,  387,  but 
for  the  three  years  following,  3S8;  while  Hie  population  of  Penn- 
sylvania had  inoreaeed,  within  that  time,,  nearly  one  third.  As 
early  a^  1831,  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  State  prison  at 
Sing  Sing  had  reached  JOOd  and  upwards;  and  the  inspectors 
estimated  that  thereafter  it  would  mount  up  to  1200 ;  instead  of 
which,  after'  the  inangoratioa  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
temperance  reform,  and,  beyond  a  doubt,  as  a  consequence  t^ 
that  reform,  the  number  fell  to  763,  notwithdtanding  a  vast  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  both  the  State* and  city  of  New 
York.  These  foots  show  conclusively  that,  while  intemperance 
is  a  powerful  agent  in  producing  crime,  temperance  tends  no  less 
powerfolly  to  diminish  it.  * 

Besults  of  a  like  character  have  occurred  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  In  1649,  an  act  of  parliament,  requiring  public 
houses  to  be  closed  from  12  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  to  12} 
o'clock  on  Sunday  night,  went  into  operation.  In  the  city  of 
Bristol,  the  average  annual  arrests  during  the  three  years  prior 
to  tha^  date  were  40G8,  for  the  three  years  subsequent  tbrereto, 
2903 ;  in  the  city  of  Manchester,  for  the  three  years  before  the 
act^  3609 — for  the  three  years  after  the  act,  1960 ;  and  in  the 
city  of  Leeds,  428  before,  and  341  after,  for  the  same  number  of 
years.  The  average  diminution  of  crime  for  tne  three  places 
was  over  30  p^  otot^  idiile,  for  the  city  of  Manchester,  it  waa 
neariy  &0  per  oenU 
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Under  the  operation  of  the  Maine  law,  that  is,  of  the  principle 
of  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in*  intoxicating  liquors,  in 
the  few  States  where  the  authorities  havdbeen  able  to  enforce  it, 
scores  of  jails  and  poorhonses  have  been  emptied  of  their  inmates. 
The  prohibitory  law  went  into  effect  in  Maine*  in  the  spring  of 
1851.  In  Portland,  at  the  March  term  of  the  police  conrt  for 
1851,  17  indictments  were  found;  at  the  same  term  for  1852^  but 
1  indictment  was  found,  and  that  Was  the  result  of  a  malicious 
prosecution.  During  the  nine  months  prior  to  the  date  when 
the  law  went  into  operation,  279  persons  were  committed  to  the 
jail  of  Portland  ;  during  the  nine  months  subsequent  to  that 
date,  deducting  72  liquor  dealers,  Uiere  were  but  63,  a  diminii- 
tion  of  nearly  three  fourths  in  the  short  space  of  nine  months. 
And  everywhere  similar  results  haye  occurred,  iiuder  a  real  en- 
forpement  of  the  law. 

But  a  question  of  no  little  importance  is  here  suggested  wbkA 
we  will  briefly  consider  in  this  connection  :  How  drunkenness 
when  it  impels  to  and  produces  a  criminal  act  a£Eects  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  inebriate — his  responsibility  to  Gknl  for  the  sin  and 
to  society  for  the  crime. 

An  impression  is  widely  cherished,  that  a  man,  if  at  all,  is  at 
least  not  fully  ^responsible  for  what  hq  does  while  he  is  drunk. 
A  madman  is  not  held  responsible  for  his  actions,  and  the  drunjEsn 
man  is,  for  the  moment,  mad.  It  is  not  unnatural,  nor,  at  first 
blush,  altogether  unreasonable,  to  transfer  to  the  one  madman 
the  absence  of  responsibility  attached  to  the  other.  How  fietr 
this  popular  impression  is  correct,  and  how  far  erroneous,  we 
will  presently  inquire ;  but  the  fact  of  its  prevalence  is,  mean- 
while, indisputable  ;  and*  that,  in  despite  of  copious  argument 
and  eloquent  declamation  by  the  theologian  in  the  pulpit,  the 
lawyer  at  the  bar,  and  the  judge  upon  the  bench ;  who  all  concur 
in  enforcing  the  doctrine,  that  madness  produced  by  drink  in  no 
degree  lessens  the  criminality  of  a  breach  of  law,  whether  human 
or  divine.  Still,  the  doctrine  of  responsibility  for  crimes  thus 
committed,  inculcated  in  its  naked  and  absolute  form,  <}oeBf  it 
cannot  be  denied,  some  violence  to  the  understanding.  On  the 
one 'hand,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  man  who  kills  his  wife 
with  the  poker  at  night  and  vreeps  tears  of  anguish  over  it  in  the 
morning,  is  as  much  guilty  of  murder,  as  if  he  had  planned  and 
executed  the  deed  with  all  his  senses  about  him*  On  the  ether 
hand,  it  would  be  fraught  with  infinite  peril  to  the  public  morals 
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and  the  public  weal  to  sdmit  civen  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to 
the  full  responsibility  «of  the  criminal.  In  this  state  of  the  case, 
the  pablic,  like  the  doable*minded  man,  wavers  in  its  judgments ; 
Beiiher  thoroughly  believing  nor  thoroughly  disbelieving  the  ne- 
aponsibility  of  the  drunken  man  for  a  crime  done  under  the  influ- 
ence of  drunkenmess. 

Nevertheless,  a  compromise  here,  by  which  something  should 
be  yielded  to  each  opinion, ns,  in  every  view,  wholly  inadmissi- 
ble*    To  conceive  thtft  a  portion,  but  not  the  full  measure,  of 
responsibility  attaches  to  the  inebriate  for  his  crime,  is  neither 
good  philosophy  nor  sound  policy.     What,  then,  is  the  solution  ? 
We  must  find  some  principle,  which  will  allow  that  the  madness 
caused  by  strong  drink  removes  responsibility  as  completely  as 
any  other  madness,  and  which  will  yet  hold  the.  drunken  perpe- 
trator  of  crime  guilty,  to  the  ftiU  extent,  for  his  evil  deed,  before 
God  and  man.     And  this  principle,  we  think,  Is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  dethronement  of  reason  in\he  drunkard,  which  is  often 
as  complete  for  the  time  as  that  which  exists  permanently  in  the 
inmates  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  is  voluntary  in  his  case,  being  caused 
by  bis  own  free  choice  and  act.     It  is  a  self-created,  self-imposed 
madness.     This  principle  lifts  the  responsibility  from  the  maniac 
without  removing  it  from  the  man.     It  carries  b^ck  the  guilt,  till 
the  intelligent  cause  of  the  criminal  act  is  reached  ;  and  it  leaves 
it  there,  in.  all  it«  weight  and  all  its  turpitude.     If  the  man  who 
in  madness,  has  committed  a  crime,  was  once  intelligent,  and 
wilfully  caused  his  Own  madness,  the  guilt  6{  that  crime,  what- 
ever it  is,  was  contracted  when  he  voluntarily  and  knowingly 
destroyed  his  reason.     A  man,  under 'the  insanity  of  drink,  quar- 
rels with  his  friend  and  kills  him.  ^Now,  wherein  lies  the  guilt 
of  that  homicide  ?     Not  in  the  act  of  kiUing,  for  the  man  was,  at 
the  moment,  as  mad  and  unintelligent  as  the  lunatic,  who  is  suf- 
fering under  a  total  and  permanent  loss  of  reason ;  but  in  the 
fact  that,  being  sober,  intelligent,  and  sane,  he  voluntarily  made 
himself  drunk,  senseless,  and  mad.     In  drinking  to  madness,  he 
was  ^ot  guilty  of  a  mere  indiscretion ;    he  was  guilty  of  his 
brother's  blood.     In  the  act  of  maddening  his  brain  by  drink, 
he  knowingly  fired  a  train,  whose  other  end  was  dipt  in  murder; 
and,  being  fired,  it  must  run  its  course ;  he  had  no  power  to  ex- 
tinguish it.     The  soundness  of  this  principle  will  be  the  more 
obvious,  if  we  suppose  the  man  to  have  beerf  deprived  of  reason, 
sot  by  a  voluntary  drinking  of  the  poison  which  dethroned  it,  but 
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by  a  forcible  .peupiog  of  it  down  hU  threat  bj  others,  apiiaflt  hk 
own  will  and  in  43pite  of  Ua  most  eameai  atvHggles  to  ihe  con* 
trary.  Let  us  aas^me  that  now,  aa  balbee,  the  murder  is  d<»e. 
But  who,  in  thi«  aase,  is  the  .guilty  party  2  Is  it  tbe  man  who^ 
against  his  own  remosstrance  and  effortSi  was  oompeUed  to  swal- 
low a  draught,  which  robbec^  him  of  his  fae.alties,  and,  for  the 
time,  converted  his^  into  a  maniac  7  Or  is  it  the  men  who  forced 
the  draught  into  hi^  stomach  aad  brain  7  There  can  be  bat  one 
answer  to  t£is  interrogatory,  He  whose  reason  was  overpowered 
by  the  drau^t,  thus  coippulsorily  taken,  was  g^iltleea  of  tbe 
murder — as  much  so  as  if  his  reckon  had  been  removed  by  tbe 
direct  act  of  God.  The  guilt  is  theirs,  who,  by  forcing  the  draught, 
violently  took  away  from  him,  for  the  time  being,  the  guiding 
and  controlling,  power  of  reason.  But  if  this  be  so,  it  follows, 
by  inevitable  deduction,  that  the  guilt  of  a  crixae  committed^  - 
under  the  influence  of  insanity,  cauaed  by  excessive  drinking,  lies 
in  that  excessive  drinking  itself,  and  in  nothing  else. 

This  reasoning  sets  in  a  fearful  light  the  sin  of  drunkenness, 
even  when  drunkenness  is  but  an  isolated  act ;  much  more,  when 
it  is  a  confirmed  habit.  Murder,  arson,  rietpe,  And  all  the  crimes 
in  the  calendar  are  wrapped  up  in  drinking  to  intozieation. 
They  are  in  that  act  semiually  and  essentially,  even  as  the  oak 
is  in  the  acorn,  and  the  harvest  in  tbe  seed-corn.  That  they  do  not 
all  follow  every  such  act  is  owing  to  tbe  good  providence  of  Gk>d, 
and  not  to  the  controlling  reason  of  tbe  inebriate.  One  man 
staggers  home,  and  beats  his  wife  to  death :  another  is  borne 
home,  too  drunk  even  to  stagger ;  is  thrown  upon  the  floor ;  and 
sleeps  off  the  drunken  fit.  Has  the  latter  committed  a  less  sin 
in  the  sight  of  God  than  the  former  ?  Not  if  the  logic  of  this 
argument  be  sound.  Though  'the  law,  while  it  punishes  the 
other,  allows  him  to  go  free,  yet,  we  verily  believe  that,  in  the  eye 
of  reason  and  the  judgment  of  God,  he  is  the  more  guilty  of  the 
two. 

It  is  .no  uncommon  thing  for  drunkenness  to  bd  treated  with 
levity,  and  even  with  merriment.  The  view,  here  submitted,  of 
the  terrible  responsibility  inhering  in  it,  takes  away  all  lightness 
from  the  subject.  Nothing  can  be  more  serious,  nothing  more 
awful,  if  our  reasoning  be  correct,  than  drunkenness.  It  1^  not 
only  a  crime  itself,  but  the  mother  of  crimes.  To  it,  in  effect, 
belongs  the  guilt  of  all  the  crimes,  which  either  do  or  mi^ 
Wtie  from  it.    This  principle!  in  respect  to  other  matters,  is  re* 
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oognized  in  the  jnrispnidence  of  all  nations.  A  merchant  storen 
powder  in  hie  warehouse  for  a  single  nighty  and  removes  it  safely 
the  fallowing  morning:  If  prosecuted,-  Will  the  plea  that  his  act 
caused  no  injury,  though  true  in  itself,  be  admitted  in  bar  of 
punishment  ?  Certainly  not.  *  He-  is  punished  for  the  injury 
which  his  act  might  haVe  done ;  th|tt  is,  for  the  risk  to  which  he 
thereby  subjected  his  neighbors.  And  this  principle  is,  in  ethics, 
if  not  in  law,  as  sound  wbf  n  ftpplied  to  drunkenness,  as  it  is  when 
applied  to  the  storing  of  gunpowder,  or  to  any  other  act,  the 
doing  of  which  involves*  risk  to  the  commtinity.  A  risk  may  be 
valued,  and  is  every  day  valued,  equally  with  the  destruction  of 
the  property  involved  in  it.  Insurance  against  fire  or  disaster 
at  sea  is  a  familiar  illustration.  ''If  the  risk  to  which  drunken- 
ness exposes  men  and  things  were  accurately  calculated,  and 
the  drunkards  imprisoned  or  fined  accordingly,  prison- walls  or 
empty  pockets  would  soon  compel  them  into  sobriety."* 

m 

Brothels  are  Fountains  of  Crime* 

This,  (as  Mr.  Oonld  observes)  is '  not  a  jdeasant  subject  to  dis* 
cuss,  but  OUT'  susvey  would  be  essentially,  incomplete  without  it ; 
and  we  cannot  decline  the  discussion  without  a  conscious  dere- 
liction of  duty.  Too  many  fathers  kave  had  their  grafy  hairs 
brought  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  through  this  agency,  too  many 
xiothers  have  been  subjected  by  it  to  life^long  anguish,  too  many 
families  have  been  desolated  by  the  monster ;  the  evil  is  too 
widely  spread,  too  deeply  seated,  too  rank  in  its  growth,  and  too 
deadly  in  its  influence,  to  permit  us  to  pass  it  in  silence. 

We  find-  a  very  significant  testimony  as  to  the  power  of'  licen- 
tiousness  in  producing  crime,  in  the  following  extract  from  a  re- 
port of  the  chaplain- of  the  Connecticut  State  prison,  cited  ioithe 
12tb  Annual  Beport  of  the  Boston  Prison  Di8cq)Une  Society. 
"  Will  you  please,  sir,  preach  from  this  text  next  time  V^  What 
text  ?"  **  This  here  in  Hosea,  4th  chapter  and  11th  verse,  where 
it  says,  'Whot'edom,  and  wine,  and  new  wine  take  away  the 
heart.' "  *'  Why  do  you  wish  to  have  that  text  jNreached  from  7" 
'*  Because,  sir,  they  are  what  brought  me  here,  and  I  guess  most 
all  t^e  rest  of  us."  '^  This  man,''  adda  the  chaplain  '*  jessed 
right.  Scarcely  a  inan  can  be  found,  who  was  not  in  the  habit, 
when  at  liberty,  of  going  to  those  who  '  put  the  bottle  to  their 

'. ; ^a . 

*  »Thb  topio  b  mttoh  aivn  Urgtljr  hftadlei  ia  aa  Xmi^j  on  the  CrimiiiBUly  of  Dfaakm- 

nesB^  read  bj  the  Ber.  Dr.  Arsolt^  of  Sootland|  before  tlie  Sriiiih  Asiooiatioa  for  promot- 
tteg  Soeiia  SeiiBM. 
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neighbor's  month,'  or  to  those  '  whose  feet  go  down  to^  deatk«' 
So.me  particular  places  may  be  pointed  cat,  uriiere,  nnder  tbe 
blighting  influence  referred  to,  criminals  are  mnltiplied,  as  it 
were,  by  wholesale.  In  a  period  of  about  five  years,  some  40 
colored  persons  have  been  sent  to  this  prison,  who  had  been  con* 
victed  of  crime  in  New  Hav^n*  Nearly  all  of  these  iodividaals 
have  referred  to  their  nocturnal  visits  to  a  den  of  infamy  kept  ia 
that  city  as  being  closely  connected  with  the  crimes  for  which 
they  "were  convicted,"  '  * 

The  following  testimony  from  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  a  member  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York^ 
and  a  gentleman  of  large  experience  in  prison  matte^rs,  is  in  point: 
''  I  have  taken  pains  to  a9certain  the  character  of  a  number  of 
convicts,  and  as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  it  shows  me  that 
there  is,  almost  without  exception,  some  unprincipled  or  aban- 
doned woman,  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  life  of  every 
convict ;  be  it  a  worthless  mother,  who  poisons  by  her  corrupt 
example  the  souls  of  her  children,  or  a  slothful,  intemperate  wife, 
who  disgusts  her  husband  with  his  honie ;  or  a  prostitute^  whose 
ibants  must  be  satisfied  by  theft  ;  or  a  reoeiver«of  plunder ;  or  « 
spy  of  opportunities  for  robbery." 

Mr.  Gould  .adds  upon  this  subject:  ''We,  too,  are  enabled  to 
corroborate  these  assertions  of  Dr.  Lieber,  by  as  extensive  a 
range  of  inquiries  at  the  cells  of  our  State  prisons  as  usualljr 
falls  to  the  share  of  a  single  individual.  We  are  satisfied  tiiat 
licentiousness  is  a  mighty  engine  of  the  devil  for  the  production 
of  crime.  The  moral  instructor  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at 
Philadelphia  investigated  the  cases  of  962  prisoners  committed 
to  that  institution,  and  found  that  182  of  them  were  direetljr 
caused  by  licentiousness.  And  the  chaplain  of  the  Auburn  State 
prison  found  that  251  out  of>the  425  who  were  willing  to  answer 
the  question,  were  guilty  of  the  same  thing." 

'Mr.  Gould  -relates  the  storj  of  a  fallen  woman,  whom  he  en- 
countered in  one  of  our  penitentiary  hospitals,  which  casts  a 
terrific  light  upon  thj9  tendency  of  licentiousness  to  produce  crime. 
She  had  been  a  woman  of  exquisite  beauty  and  elegant  culture. 
Her  father,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New  York,  failed  in  business, 
and  gave  up  everything  to  his  creditors.  She  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  learning  the  trade  of  a  dress^maker  to  earn  her  daily 
bread.  She  became  a  proficient  in  the  business,  and  her  taste 
and  skill  commanded  liberal  wages,  which  enabled  her  to  provide 
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an  ample  warcnrobe  for  heiBolf.  She.  had  been  inteneelj  deyoted 
to  the  glitter  and  gaiety  of  fashionable  Jife,  and  )iope,  which 
**  springs  eternal  in  the  hnman  breast,''  whispered  that  a  fortu- 
nate marriage  might  yet  restore  her  to  the  charmed  circles,  whose 
delights  she  had  once  tasted,  and  which  she  longed  to  reenter. 
She  uaed  every  effort,  by  the  chanps'of  person,  dress,  voice  and 
manners,  to  attraei  the  notice  and  win  the  love  of  eligible  young 
men.  At  length,  she  thought  she'  had  succeeded  in  her  object; 
but  the  young  man,  whose  affections  she  dreamed  that  she  had 
won,  jpTOved  to  be  a  cold*>hearted  villain,  who  was  in  pursuit  only 
of  amusement  and  gratification  for  thSr  passing  hour.  One  eve- 
niB^  he  invited  her  to  ride.  Driving  into  the  country,  he 
alighted  at  a  house  of  refreshment  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
oity.  He  ofiere<^  her  a  glass  of  wine,  which  she  drank.  The 
liquor  had  been  drugged.  A  profound  stupor  ensued,  and  she 
awoke  the  following  morning  to  find  herself  ruined. 

With  returning  consciousness,  the  whole  magnitude  of  the 
injury  burst  upon  her.  She  instantly  resolved  upon  revenge,  and 
the  plan  for  its  accomplishment  flashed  upon  her  mind  with  the 
suddenness  and  rapidity  of  lightning.  She  betrayed  no  emo- 
tion ;  she  uttered  no  reproaches.  She  treated  what  had  happened 
ae  a  harmless  jest,  and  blandly  invited  a  continuance  of  the  inti- 
maoy. 

The  young  man  exulted  in  the  ease  and  completeness  of  his 
victory ;  but  from  that  moment  she  became  the  evil  genius  of  his 
life.  Professing  the  tenderest  and  most  unsdfish  affection,  she 
drew  money' from  him  oontiniually,  with  which  she  hired  sharpers 
to  furnish  him  with  provocatives  to  drinking,  gamblings  and  all 
the  forms  of  vice  and '  debauchery.  At  every  raUy  of  his  better 
nature,  by  a  skilful  alternation  of  persuasion,  banter  and  men- 
ace, she  <^oked  the  rising  impulse  of  virtue,  chained  him  to  the 
car  of  dissipation,  and  confirmed  him  in  his  career  of  vice. 

Full  well  did  she  know  whither  all  this  would  lead  him;  nor 
was  she  disappointed  in  her  malignant  expectation.  Drunken- 
ness clouded  his  understanding ;  debauchery  ruined  his  health ; 
and  gambling  reduced  him  to  poverty.  Not  until  this  point,  the 
goal  of  all  her  prayers  and  efforts,  had  been  reached,  when  pov- 
erty and  diitoase  had  done  their  work,  and  he  was  enable  to  pro- 
cure a  wretched  bed  or  a  scanty  meal,  except  through  her  charity, 
did  she  wreak  upon  him  the  full  measure  of  her  vengeance.  Theh 
it  was  her  daily  delight  to  visit  him,  to  load  him  with  reproaches, 
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amd  to  tevMl  to  hitet^  ib  bitter  exnltatton^  the  irhok  tcheaiBi  eo 
omiidDgly  devised,  and  so  steadily  pursiied)  by  wlttcfa  she  -  had 
wrought  his  rain.  And  when  the  closing  soene  drew  near,  she 
sat  by  his  bedside,  and  mingled  her  execrations  with  the  shrieks 
extorted  by  his  dying  agonies. 

Nor  was  her  yengeance  e^en  yet  satisfied.  Her  war&re  was 
i^inst  the  whole  sex,  whom  she  regarded  as  aecnrsed ;  and  her 
insatiate  revenge  cried  out  for  still  other  victims*  Whenever 
siie  cOmld  fasten  her  fiings  on  a  young  man  of  genteel  family, 
whose  unclouded  prospects  foretokened  a  brilliant  career,  aha 
never  relaxed  her  hold.  She  studied,  with  a  keenness  sharpened 
by  experience,  every  point  in  his  character,*— his  tastes,  his  pas- 
sions, his  hopes,  his  fears,  whatever  attracted  and  whatever 
repelled  him ;  and  then,  with  an  almost  unerring  sagacity,  adapt* 
iag  the  means  to  the  end,  she  seldom  failed  in  her  demoniao 
purpose.  She  claimed  iii  this-  manner  to  have  hunted  down  32 
young  men,  involving  them  in  disgrace,  crime,  and«ruin.  Some, 
of  them  had  ended  their  days  in  pri|M>n,  and  others,  hopelessly^ 
fallen,  were  on  the  road  to  the  dmnkard^i  and  the  felon's  grave. 

When  asked  whether  aU  her  sisters  in  infemy  felt  the  same 
hatred  to  mankind,  she  replied'  that  die  thought  the  feeling  to 
be  general,  if  set  universal,  among  them ;  adding  that,  when  a 
woman  had  once  fallen,  she  desired  to  revenge  herself,  not  only 
on  her  seducer,  but  on  all  his  sex ;  that  no  game  was  followed 
with  gr^tter  relish  than  thi^  of  inv<dving  all  who  eame  within 
their,  toils  in  crime  and  its  consequent  punishment ;  that  most  of 
them  could  number  at  least  two  or  three  victims  whom  they  had 
ruined,  and  that  many  of  these  .victims  went  to  the  length  of  the 
actual  commissibn  of  crime. 

Now,  when  we  remember  that  there  are  in  the  city  of  New 
York  alone  over  20^000  prosilitotesy  and  a  proportionate  number 
in  the  other  cities  of  the  State,  we  may  arrive  at*  a  proximate 
idea  of  the  amount  of  crime  in  this  commonwealth,  which  is 
directly  Caused  by  the  vice  of  licentiousness. 

Theatres  are  a  Source  of  Crime. 

Whether  theatres  might  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  places  of 
innocent  recreation,  or  even»  as  some  contend,  sidiools  of  refine- 
ment and  morality,  is  a  question  which  we  will  not  now  discuss ; 
much  l^ss  do  we  assume  to  decide  it.  But  we  maintain  that,  as 
at  present  managed,  they  .are  schools  of  vice  and  nurseries  of 
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crime.  Tke^  operaite  to  the  prodvction  of  this  resnlt  bMh  directly 
sod  indireotlj ;  being  io  tkemselvea  activa  causes  of  crime,  and 
at  the  same  time  serviag  as  avenaes  to  other  sources  of  wrong 


Theatres  tend,  dijreetly,  to  produce  crimoi  bj  filling  ti^e  minds 
of  youth  with  impure  thoughts,  aeatiments,  images  and  principles ; 
aad  by  elothing  tice  in  an  attractive  and  Yii:tue  in  a  repulsiva 
and  often  ludicrous  garb.  Actors  jBtnd  actresses  are,  with  a  £&w 
baaorable  exceptions,  notpriods  for  the  looseness  of  their  lives ; 
asdi  at  their  society  is  apt  to  bo  eoight  by  the  frequenters  of 
theatres,  the  latter  are  gradually  butflpely  corrupted^ 

Theatres  tend,  indirectly,  to  produce  crime,  by  begetting,  lA 
tl^  Minds  of  the  young,  a  distaste  for  the  pursuits  of  honest  in* 
dustry.  The  glitter,  the  radiance,. the  mimic  kings,  queens  and 
heroes  of  the  stage  dasce,  like  phantasmagoria,  before  the  men* 
taX  vision  of  the  votary  of  the  theatre.  He  is*  haunted  with  the 
memory  of  the  brilliant  revels,  the  obscene  jests,  the  witty  dauhU 
eniendtres  of  the  previous  evening,  and  they  disqualify  him  for  the 
plodding  industry  required  at  the  inorchant's  desk  or  the  mechan* 
io's  bench.  As  the  mania  for  the  theatre  grows  upon  its  victim, 
he  becomes  neglectful  of  Jiia  duties,  despises  the  homely  details 
of  every  day  life,  loses  his  place  or  &ils  in  business,  and  is  cast 
adrift  upon  the  world.  Unable  to  foregot  his  custamary  excite* 
menta,  he  stiU  frequents  the  theatre,  and  is  subject  to  the 
expenses  incident  upon  the  indulgence.  But  as  his  income  has 
^topped,  his  exchequer  soon  becomes  exhausted,  and  he  resorts 
to  theft,  burglary,  forgery,  the  utterance  of  counterfeit  money,  or 
some  other  unlawful  means  of  replenishing  it,  until  the  Btate 
relieW9B  him  of  the  necessity  by  providing  him  quarters  in  a 
priMin.  I  *  . 

That  such  ii^the  course  run  by  numbers  of  those  who  are  known 
as  frequenters  of  theatres,  is  heard  at  the  door  of  our  prkon 
<^s  too  often  to  leave  room  for  doubt  upon  the  mbject.  That 
theatres  are  frequented  by  prostitutes,  that  they  are  supplied 
with  bars,  and  that  they  are  recognized  houses  of  assignation, 
are  facts  which  admit  of  no  dispute.  Even  their  apologists  are 
obliged  to  admit  that  they  are  the  vestibule  of  the  grog  shop  and 
the  brothel ;  and  certainly  their  habitual  attendants  gravitate 
towards  these  places,  which  are  but  so  many  manufactories  of 
crime,  as  naturally  as  the  stone  sinks  to  the  bottoi]Ei  of  the  well* 
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Gambling  Houses  anJLLotieritSf  are  Sources  of  Crime* 
Two  classes  of  men  are  found  in  gambling  houses,  sharpers  and 
their  dupes.  The  former,  haring  long  since  cast  off  all  the 
restraints  of  virtue,  make  no  scruple  of  resorting  to  robberj, 
forgery^  and  even  murder,  to  recruit  their  finances,  when  exhaua* 
ted.  The  latter  are  under'  skilful  training  for  these  crimes, 
and  will  be  fully  prepared  for  them,  when  their  education  is 
complete. 

As  with  the^  grog  shop  and  the  theatre,  there  is  an  infatuation 
connected  with  gamblin^which,  fastening  on  its  victim,  robs  him 
of  the  power  to  escape*Trom  the  habit,  however  much  he  maj 
desire  to  do  so.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  way  in  which 
gambling  operates  to  produce  crime.  It  works,  beyond  perhaps 
all  other  vices,  a  paralysis  of  the  moral  powers,  while  it  stima* 
lates  the  selfish  propensities  to  the  highest  pitch;  so  thattiie 
gambler  will  stake  all  he  is  worth  rather  than  renounce  this  pas- 
sion. In  case  of  failure,  he  is  'compelled  to.  resort  to  crime  for 
his  subsistence ;  at  first,  no  doubt,  reluctantly,  and  with  no  little 
violence  to  his  better  feelings.  But  familiarity  inures  him  to  its 
commission,  and  the  ruined  gamester,  by  an  easy  and  natural 
transition,  soon  becomes  an  expert  and  daring  criminaL 

Such  is  the  rationale  of  the  influence  of  gambling  in  the  pro- 
duction of  crime.  Do  facts  justify  and  sustain  this  reaeoning  T 
They  do,  to  the  fullest  extent.  Of  975  prisoners  at  Auburn,  317 
were  habitual  gamblers.  Of  962  convicts  in  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary of  i'hiladelphia,  19  attributed  their  first  introduction  U$ 
the  paths  of  crime  to  gaming  and  lotteries ;  how  many  have  been 
accelerated  in  their  career,  commenced  by  other  causes,  is  not 
stated.  Out  of  166  prisoners  at  the  State  prison  in  Connecticut, 
53  were  gamblers.  The  chaplain  of  the  last  mentioned  prison 
bears  the  following  testimony  on  this  point :  **  Many  prisoners 
hasten  their  ruin  by  buying  lottery  tickets ;  butp  rarejy  is  one 
known  to  commit  crime,  when  he  has  money  in  a  savings  bank." 

Our  Prisons  themselves  are  Jfurseries  of  Crime. 

Few  persons,  probably  are  aware  that  the  costly  structures, 
for  whose  erection  they  have  been  taxed,  and  which  they  have 
been  wont  to  look  upon  as  barriers,  to  beat  back  the  rushing 
waves  of  vice  and  crime,  are  themselves  active  agencies  in.  pro* 
ducing  the  very  evils  which  they  were  designed  to  repress  and  to 
eradicate.    And  yet,  it  is.  the  opinion  of  those  most  competent  to 
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jndge,  that  there  are  few  more  prolific  causes  of  crime  than  the 
one  now  nnddr  consideration.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  under  the 
system,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  of  non-classification  and  pro- 
miscnoos  intercourse,  which  prevails  in  these  institutions?  The 
pickpocket,  the  burglar,  the  gambler,  the  drunkard,  the  vagrant, 
the  witness,  and  persons  charged  with  various  offences,  some 
justly  and  others  unjustly,  as  their  future  trial  will  show ;  all  mix 
and  m/ingle  together.  Many  a  youth,  locked  up  for  his  first  ofn 
fence,  or  perhaps  on  the  groundless  suspicion  of  wrongdoing,  there 
meets  with  professional  thieves,  who  instruct  him  in  their  diabo* 
lical  arts,  and  who,  when  he  comes  out  of  prison,  meet  him,  claim 
acquaintance  with  him,  introduce  h\A  to  their  comrades,  persuade 
him  to  join  their  fraternity,  and  initiate  him  ipto  a  career  of 
wickedness  and  crinfe. 

Hiss  Dix  says :  "  If  it  were  the  deliberate  purpose  of  society 
tb  establish  criminals  in  all  that  is  evil,  and  to  root  out  the  last 
remains  of  virtuous  inclination,  this  purpose  could  not  be  more 
effectually  accomplished  than  by  incarceration  in  the  county 
jails,  as  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  constructed  and  governed.'* 
Of  some  of  the  jails  of  Pennsylvania  she  thus  speaks :  "At  York^ 
the  prisoners  were  promiscuously  associated,  men  and  women. 
At  Fratklin  county,  all  ages,  colors  and  degrees  of  offenders 
associated.  At  Washington  county  were  congregated  old  and 
young,  the  black  and  the  white,  men,  women  and  babies.  At 
Beaver  county,  the  prisoners  were  together,  a  child,  the  middle 
aged,  and  the  men  of  gray  hairs.  At  Bucks  county,  two  men 
and  two  women,  committed  for  immoralities,  all  occupy  one  room 
by  day.  At  Chester  county,  two  males  and  a  female  were  all 
together."  The  above  description,  with  the  exception  of  herd« 
ing  men  and  women  together,  will  apply  to  New  York,  and  to  the 
other  States  of  the  Union. 

The  British'  inspectors  for  the  home  district,  in  their  first 
report,  amon^  the  evils  arising  out  of  the  indiscriminate  associa- 
tions  prevalent  in  the  common  jails,  enumerate,  "  Blasphemy, 
obscenity,  demoralizing  intercourse,  profane  jesting,  instruction 
in  crime,  boasting  of  criminal  adventures,  gambling,  combina- 
tions  to  defeat  justice,  concerted  efforts  to  escape,  conspiracy  to 
effect  future  depredations,  and  many  others.''  In  their  third 
report  they  say ,  "  The  comparatively  innocent  are  seduced ;  the 
unwary  are  entrapped :  and  the  tendency  to  crime  in  offenders, 
not  entirely  hardened,  is  confirmed  by  the  language,  the  suggd^- 
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tions,  aud  the  example  of  more  depraved  and  systematic  crimi* 
nals." 

The  FreBch  Minister  of  the  Interior  thns  spoke  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  his  country  in  1840:  ''It  is  in  this  prison  that, 
criminals  make  their  first  appearance ;  from  the  inexperienced 
youth,  the  child  even,  whom  a  first  trivial  offencC;  and  one  in 
which  be  had  been,  a  forced  accomplice,  brings  before  the  tribu* 
oal  of  justice,  to  the  hardened  old  man,  who  is  destined,  after  a 
long  series  of  convictions,  to  find  a  tomb  in  the  galleys.  It  is 
in  this  class  of  prisons  that  is  unceasingly  accumulate  that  popu- 
lation of  dangerous  idlers,  of  consummate  malefactors,  of  intre- 
pid villains,  who  form  the  dregs  of  every  community.  They  are 
the  first  and  most  fatal  schools,  whether  of  vice  or  crime ;  and 
he  who  enters  them,  for  any  offence,  too  dfton  goes  ont*  mott 
depraved,  to  appear  before  his  judge.  Sad  contradiction  to  the 
law  !  The  precautions  of  justice  become  a  source  of  corruption; 
the  prison  makes  criminals ;  it  developes,  under  the  very  eyes  of 
the  magistrate,  the  germs  of  future  crimes." 
•  The  Inspector-Gleneral  of  French  prisons  says  :  "  To  unite  in 
a  common  inclosure  all  the  inmates  of  a  prison  i«  to  put  into 
fermentation,  in  an  impure  vessel,  all  the  bad  thoughts  and  bad 
actions  which  are  engendered  by  mutual  corruption.  In  these 
places,  crime  is  recruited,  nourished,  and  multiplied.  The  bad 
man  becomes  worse,  the  honest  man  becomes  criminal,  the  scep- 
tic becomes  impious,  the  delinquent  becomes  a  robber,  the  estab- 
lished villain  more  perverse,  the  debauchee  more  shameless,  the 
depraved  more  corrupted,  and  the  scholar  in  crime  takes  a  mts- 
ter's  degree.  In  fine,  all  that  a  prison  can  beget  of  physical  or 
moral  degradation,  of  persistence  in  evil,  of  vice,  of  crime,  of 
all  kinds  of  unlawfulness,  has  its  explanation  and  its  cause  in  the 
melancholy  tfignification  of  these  words — association  in  frismu^ 

The  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society  says:  ''An  acquaint- 
ance formed  in  prison  has  led  many  a  youth  to  houses  of  ill  fiuw^ 
to  a  familiarity  with  the  names,  places  of  abode,  principles  of 
trade,  and  language  of  counterfeiters ;  to  the  arts  of  pickpockets 
and  thieves;  to  dangerous  combinations  in  villainy ;  and  to  per- 
sonal degradation,  which  the  most  hardened  prisoner  has  blushed 
to  name." 

The  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  referring  to  the  coaitsfli* 
inating  influence  of  promiscuous  prison  intercourse,  says:  ^9o 
injurious  in  its  consequences  is  the  present  system  of  imprison- 
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ment)  that,  with  many,  doubtless,  good  men,  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  interests  of  society  would  not  be  equally  subserved 
by  its  entire  abandonment  lis  by  its  continuance  under  the  pre- 
sent organisation.'' 

The  Senatorial  Committee,  who  inspected  the  jails  of  New 
York,  in  1856,  in  their  account  of  the  Albany  county  jail,  say : 
^*  There  are  found  in  the  jail  37  men  and  8  women;  and  it  was 
represented  to  the  committee  that  prisoners  awaiting  trial  are 
frequently  allfowed  to  /^emain  in  this  place  for  lUonths.  The' 
character  of  the  prisoners  and  the  effect  of  such  associations  can 
be  judged  by  the  commitments,  which  are — 1  for  murder,  2  for 
rape,  6  for  grand  larceny,  4  for  burglary,  1  for  robbery  of  post- 
office,  6  for  petit  larceny,  4  for  misdemeanor,  3  for  assault  and 
battery,  2  for  vagrancy,  1  for  damages,  1  for  rescuing*  prisoners, 
7  for  drunkenness,  5  for  disorderly  conduct,  and  2  witnesses.  All 
these  had  free  intercourse  during  most  of  the  day.  It  would 
seem  that  those  long  resident  in  such  a  place,  and  in  such  com- 
pany, if  not  lost  to  all  hope  of  reformation  on  going  in,  must  bo 
ruined  in  .morals  on  coming  out." 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  testimonies  of  this  kind ;  but  we 
forbear,  *  Enough  has  been  said  to  satisfy  all  that  there  are  evils' 
connected  with  tbe^construction  and  administration  of  our  com- 
mon jails,  which  call  loudly  for  a  prompt  and  appropriate  remedy.  * 

In  view  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  these  prisons,  it  is  pain- 
ful to  think  on  what  large  numbers  that  influence  operates.  Not 
less  than  35,000,  probably  a  much  larger  number,  are  evexy  year 
locked  up  in  our  common  jails.  It  is  frightful  to  contemplate 
the  germs  of  crime,  which  must  in  this  way  be  planted  in  so 
many  minds.  And  the  horror  is  increased,  when  we  consider  how 
large  a  proportion  of  these  persons  are  either  absolutely  or  com- 
paratively innocent.  From  1,500  to  2;000  of  them  are  committed, 
not  for  crime,  but  as  witnesses  against  those  who  have,  or  are 
supposed  to  have,  committed  it.  And  these  were  confessedly 
innocent  when  committed  to  jail ;  but  numerous  cases  are  on 
record,  some  of  them  of  a  heart-rending  pathos,  in  which  persons 
entered  Jail  simply  to  appear  as  witnesses  on  the  trial  of  others, 
and  can(ie  forth^  after  the  instructions  they  bad  there  received, 
to  pursue  a  career  of  crime  and  infamy.  But  witnesses  are  not 
the  only  innocent  prisoners  exposed  to  the  contamination  of  our 
jails.  According  to  the  testimony  of  ample  and  unquestionably 
statistics,  nearly  or  quite  one-half  of  those  arrested  are  either 
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discharged  without  trial  or  acquitted  bj  the  jury ;  that  is,  they 
are  all  legally  innocent  of  the  crimes  charged  against  them,  and 
a  large  proportion  no  doubt  really  so.  When  we  consider,  ia 
view  of  this  statement,  the  thousands  upon  thousanda  of  inno- 
cent persons  who  are  every  year  subjected  to  the  corrupting  m- 
fluence  of  our  jails,  many  of  whom  give  way  under  that  infiaenoe, 
and  are  ruined  by  it,  the  contemplation  becomes  truly  appalling. 
Surely  enlightened  legislators  ought  not,,  cannot,  much  longer 
overlook  the  crime-producing  tendencies  of  our  common  jailc 

Carelesiness  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  Justice  in  making  arraU 

is  a  source  of  Grin^e. 

This  cause  is  kindred  to  that  treated  under  the  last  head,  inas*. 
much  as  it  operates  through  recklessness  or  abuse  in  the  admin* 
istratipn  of  the  law.  The  criminal  statistics  of  the  country 
already  given  show  that  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  persons 
arrested  on  a  charge  or  suspicion  of  crime  are  either  acquitted 
on  trial  or  discharged  without  trial.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  thi3 
wholesale  system  of  £alse  accusations  is  calculated  to  lead  the 
persons  who  suffer  from  it  to  the  commission  of  crimoy  indepen- 
dently* of  the  exposure  to  corrupt  aiid  corrupting  associations  in 
the  prisons,  to  which  they  are  thereby  subjected.  Public  accu- 
sation of  crime  and  imprisonment  in  a  jail  tend  to  destroy  eyen 
in  the  innocent,  that  pride  of  character,  that  feeling  of  self* 
respect,  which  all  experience  shows  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient 
safeguards  against  crime,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  incentives 
to  virtue,  especially  among  that  class  of  persons  from  whom  the 
ranks  of  crime  are  usually  recruited.  Would  you  make  a  child 
a  liar  ?  You  have  only  to  evince  habitual  doubt  of  his  veracity, 
or  to  ply  him  with  perpetual  accusations  of  faisehood.  Wonid 
you  convert  an  honest  man  into  a  thief?  The  surest  way  to  do 
it  is  to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  community  tn  his  integ- 
rity. Would  you  destroy  the  chastity  of  a  woman  ?  Be  continu- 
ally whispering  slanders  against  her  purity.  Let  your  imputa- 
tions on  her  virtue  never  cease.  Finding  that  virtuous  condact 
is  no  shield  against,  suspicion,  and  even  oj^n  accusation,  she 
ceases  to  preserve  it.  She  revenges  herself  on  society  by  doing 
that  with  which  society  had  falsely  and  cruelly  charged  her. 

How  often  do  prisoners,  when  urged  to  reform  on  returning  to 
the  world,  give  back  the  desponding  reply,  "What  can  I  do? 
my  character  is  gone.''  The  mortification,  the  shame,  the  anguish 
felt  by  innocent  persons,  when  arrested  on  suspicion  of  crime, 
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and  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  are  often  intense  and 
indescribable.  And  can  we  doubt  that  causes  known  to  be 
operative  in  all  other  cases,  will  operate  here  also  ?  Must  not 
this  great  amount  of  false  accusation  produce,  in  the  end,  an 
immense  amount  of  crime,  by  destroying  that  sentiment  of  self- 
respect,  which  springs  from  a  fair  and  honorable  reputation  ?  No 
matter  how  clearly  the  innocence  of  the  accused  person  may  be 
established  on  his  trial,  he  carries  the  taint  of  the  prison  wherever 
he  goes.  He  is  scorned,  insulted,  and  shunned.  The  very  boys 
in  the  street  cry  ^^jail  hvrd^^  as  he  passes  along.  How  can  a 
man,  whose  only  capital  is  his, labor;  bear  up  under  such  a 
pressure  ?  His  only  resource  often  is  either  to  steal  or  starve ; 
and  for  a  crime  which  the  law  virtually  compels  him  to  commit, 
it  punishes  him  by  long  years  of  confinement  and  labor  in  its 
prisons  1  What  the  appropriate  remedy  for  this  enormous  wrong 
may  be,  we  are  not  pref^ared  to  say ;  but  that  some  remedy  ought 
to  be  applied  we  are  clear ;  and  that  the  wisdom  of  man,  when 
once  it  shall  have  been  earnestly  directed  to  this  inquiry,  is 
competent  to  devise  a  remedy  that  shall  be  adequate  |ind  efiective, 
we  cannot  doubt. 

Another  source  of  Crime  is  had  Books. 

Good  men  have  ever  lamented  the  pernicious  inflaence  of  a 
depraved  and  perverted  literature^  but  such  literature  hasne\er 
been  so  systematically  and  widely  diffused  as  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  owing  to  two  causes,  its  cheapness  and  the  facility  of 
conveyance  by  steamboat  and  rail  car.  Lines  of  railroad  radiate 
from  all  the  great  centres  of  trade,  and  form  a  network  of  com- 
munication  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  country.  Mr,  Gould 
estimates  that  more  than  26,000,000  persons  are  transported  over 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  a  year.  Multitudes  of  these, 
probably,  one  in  twenty  at  least,  purchase  books  at  the  depot  or 
in  the  cars  to  while,  away  the  time.  This  would  give  over  a 
million  of  volumes  circulated  in  this  way  annually;  and  perhaps 
an  equal  number  a^e  sold  and  circulated  in  steamboats,  at  water- 
ing places,  at  hotels,  and  at  other  places  of  public  resort.  Now 
a  very  Idrge  .proportion  of  the  wor^s  thus  put  in  circulation  are 
of  the  worst  character,  tending  to  corrupt  the  principles,  to 
inflame  the  passions,  to  excite  impure  desire,  and  to  spread  a 
blight  over  all  the  powers  of  the  soul.  Brothels  are  recruited 
from  this  more  than  from  any  other  one  source.  Those  who 
search  the  trunks  of  convicted  criminals  are  almost  sure  to  find 
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Want  of  proper  parental  restraint  and  discipline  might  be 
mentioned  as* a  distinct  source  of  crime ;  but,  as  whatever  has. 
been  said  under  the  preisent  head  is,  in  the  main,  applicable  here 
also,  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  to  this  topic  a 
separate  treatment. 

Intanity  is  another  of  the  numeroiis  Sources  of  Crime. 

This  subject  is  far  from  having  received  the  attention  which 
it  merits*     Even  those  who  have  made  crime  their  study,  are  but 
beginnii^  to  turn  their  thoughts  in  this  direction.     The  plea  of 
insanity,  which  is  often  advanced  by  thog prisoner's  counsel,  is 
looked  upon  with  disfavor  both  by  juries  and  the  general  public^ 
being  considered  as  almost  equivalent  to  a  confession  of  guilt. 
One  reason,  and  probably  the  principal  reason,  of  this  general 
diabeRef  in  insanity  as  a  cause  of  crime,  is  the  fact  that,  in  a 
larg^  proportion  of  caaies,  the  derangement   of  the  intellect  is 
confined  to  a  single  subject,  while,  on  all  others,  the  criminal  may 
evince  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  shrewdness.     It  is  diffi- 
cult for  persons  unused  to  watch  the  Varying  forms  of  insanity, 
to  understand  why  a  man,  who  evinces  the  greatest  ingenuity  in 
planning  the  details  .of  a  murder  or  robbery,  should  yet  be  wholly 
void  of  responsibility  fo'r  the  murder  or  the  robbery  itself.     And 
yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  is  sometimes,  perhaps 
more  frequently  than  is  commonly  supposed,  the  case.     The  story 
of  the  British  Chancellor,  Lord  Eldon,  is  well  known,  who  after 
having  for  six  hours  examined  a  person  with  a  view  to  test  hia 
luoacyy  without  detecting  anjr  evidence  of  it,  was  upon  the  point 
of  adjudging  him  compos  mentis ,  and    therefore  competent  to 
i|ianage  his  own  property,  when  a  gentleman  whispered  a  sugges- 
tion that  he  should  ask  him  who  Jesus  Christ  was  7     In^autly 
he  replied,    "  I  am  he  ?"    and  went  ^nto  the  wildest  rhapsody 
concerning  his  celestial   functions,  and  the  Chancellor  at  once 
issued  a  decree,  affirming  his  insanity  and  consequent  incapacity 
to  manage  his  estate. 

Mr.  Gould  tells  of  a  man  whom  he  personally  knew,  who 
could  reason  with  clearness  and  force  on  the  obligations  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  and  was  skillful  and  accurate  in  his  applioa*. 
tion  of  the  rules  of  morality  to  the  ordinary  affiiirs  of  life;  yet 
this  man,»under  the  hallucination  that  he  himself  was  €k)d,  would 
violate  every  rule  of  rectitude  which  he  had  so  clearly  laid  down^ 
and  would  justify  the  breach  on  the  ground  that,  being  himself 
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the  sovereign  of  the  universe,  he  was  not  bondd  bj  the  lawB  wbidi 
it  was  his  pleasure  to  impose  utx>Q  others. 

But  let  us  see  what  the  testimony  of  competent  persons  is  in 
reference  to  this  question.  We  cannot  doabt  that  not  a  few 
crimes,  t.  e.  acts  which  would  be  criminal  if  done  hy  persons  of 
sound  minds,  are  committed  under  the  influence  of  insanitj,  and 
that  numbers  of  insane  persons  are  annually  committed  to  prison. 

Miss  Dix,  in  memorializing  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  on 
this  subject,  writes  :  M I  have  said  that  within  two  years,  27  in- 
sane persons  have  been  committed  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
charged  with  various  crimes.  The  history  of  many  of  tkese  I 
have  traced.  I  have  resolved  that  no  labor  shall  be  spared  on 
my  part  to  bring  facts  to  light.  The  testimony  of  medical  men 
and  the  opinion  of  intelligent  citizens  throughout  the  State, 
acquainted  with  these  cases,  having  had* them ^nder  their  can^ 
as  patients,  settle  these  cases  definitely.  Men,  having  been 
known  to  be  insane  for  years,  con^mitting  recent  crimes,  still 
under  the  influence  of  insane  delusion,  are,  every  month,  tried, 
condemned,  and  sentenced,  precisely  as  if  they  were  in  possesMou 
of  a  sound  mind,  and  were  responsible  for  their  speech  and  deeds. 
The  fact  of  their  knovm  insanity  is  often  recorded  in  the  books  of 
the  prison  by  the  officer  who  brought  them  there." 

Dr.  Oiven,  for  some  time  assistant  physician  to  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Blockley  near  Philadelphia,  and  subsequently  princi* 
pal  physician  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  a  gentleman  whom  .Mr. 
Gould  pronounces  better  fltted  for  a  prison  physician,  than  any 
man  he  ever  met  with,  writes  as  follows :  **  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted "^th  the  protean  nature  of  insanity,  its  often  slow  and 
insidious  invasion,  and  frequent  development  in  the  passions  and 
moral  sentiments,  long  ere  the  intellectual  faculties  show  any 
signs  of  disturbance,  will  readily  acknowledge  how  difficult,  nay, 
how  impossible  it  is,  in  many  cases,  to  pronounce,  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty,  upon  the  actual  state  of  a  prisoner's  mind, 
when  first  admitted ;  for,  if  the  incipient  stages  of  the  disease 
have  frequently  eecaped  for  several  months  the  detection  of  in- 
telligent relations,  in  daily  contact  with  the  patient  (the  experi- 
etice  of  physicians  connected  with  insane  hospitals  furnishes 
many  such  instances),  is  it  not  possible,  or  indeed  very  probable, 
that  acts  are  frequently  comniitted  under  the  influence  sf  mental 
dei'angement,  which  is  not  fully  developed,  until  the  saflbrer 
may  have  been  long  in  confinemont,  as  a  punishment  •for  his  so 
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called  crime  ?  '*  Upon  this  Mr.  Gould  remarks :  "  There  are  very 
many  of  the  class  of  oases  Blinded  to  by  Dr.  Given,  to  be  met 
with  by  the  careful  inquirer,  where  the  insanity,  manifests  kself, 
not  apparently  in  a  deranged  Intellect,  but  in  an  entire  oblitera- 
tion of  the. moral  faculties.  Sometimes  this  condition  is  con- 
genital, and  sometimes  arises  in  a£ter*life  ^  but,  in  either  case,  it 
arises  from  bodily  disease  or  physical  malformation.  It  some- 
tinea  exists  in  a  latent  state,  producing  copious  harvests  of 
crime,  before  the  insanity  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  clearly 
manifested ;  but  this  is  sure  to  become  patent  sooner  or  later.'^ . 
How  far  men  may  be  justly  regarded  as  not  responsible  for 
^faninal  acta  done  under  this  species  of  insanity,  while  yet  their 
int^ectual  faculties  remain  clear  alid  vigorous,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  express  an  opinion.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  in- 
sanity is  the  cause  of  more  crimes  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

Ignorance  isja  Source  of  Crime. 

In  Pennsylvania,  of  2961  prisoners,  1620,  only  a  little  ihore 
than  one-half,  could  read  and  write ;  632  could  read  but  not 
write;  and  709,  nearly  a  fourth,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Of  the  whole  population  of  Pennsylvania,  97  per  cent  are  able  to 
read  and  write.  Out  of  491  convicts  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
prison,  98,. or  about  20  per  cent.^  were  unable  to  read  and  write. 
Of  the  entire  population  of  Massachusetts,  over  97  per  cent,  have 
the  ability  to  read  and  write.  Of  216  prisoners  in  the  Connecti* 
cut  State  prison,  77,  or  more  than  one-third,  could  not  read  and 
write ;  while  of  the  whole  population  of  the  State,  98^  per  cent, 
are  able  to  read  and  write.  The  criminal  statistics  of  other 
States  exhibit  results  altogether  similar  to  the  above. 

Now,  on  comparing  the  proportion  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  Stale  to  the  proportion  which  the  prisoners  who  can  read 
and-  write  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  prisoners^  we  get  a  clear 
idea,  as  well  as  a  striking  illustration,  of  the  influence  of  igno- 
rance in  producing  crime.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Pennsylvania, 
since  97  per  cent,  of  the  population  can  read  and  write,  if  want 
of  education  has  no  tendency  to  |^roduce  crime,  the  number  of 
prisoners  who  can  read  amd  write  ought  to  be  97  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  and  the  number  who  do  not  possess  that  ability  ought  to 
be  only  thtee  per  cent.  But  how  does  this  statement  tally  with 
the  actual  facts?  Not  at  a)l;  for,  in  reality,  only  55  per  cent, 
of  the  prisoners  can  read  and  write,  while  the  enormous  proper- 
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tion  of  45  per  cent,  are  without  thai  powen  Bence  it  ii  evident 
that  45  per  cent,  of  the  crimes  in  Penaeylyania  are  committed 
bj  three  per  ceiM^.  of  the  inhabitants.  Thus  a  very  large  pre 
portidn  of  the  criminals  come  from  a  very  smaU  proportioa  of  the 
population* 

It  must  be  rexiarked  that  evmi  the  foregoing  exhibition,  strik- 
ing as  it  is,  fails  to  set  forth,  in  its  full  power,  the  tendency  of 
ignorance  to  multiply  crime.  A  large  proportion  of  those  re- 
ported as  able  to  read  have  no  such  mastery  of  that  art  as  to  be 
of  any  practical  utility,  either  as  a  recreation  and  consequent 
barrier  against  improper  and  injurious  amusements,  or  as  an  aid 
in  gaining  a  living,  or  as  enabling  them  to  read  the  bible  and 
ether  good  books  and  so  to»  leam  the  way  to  holiness ;  the  only 
three  ways,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Gould,  in  which  learning  can 
operate  as  a  preventive  of  crime^  If  a  prisoner -can  read  b^  spell- 
ing out  the  words  ever  so  slowly  and  miscalling  the  greater  part 
of  them,  he  is  enrolled  as  able  to  read,  although,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  he  might  just  as  *well  be  withoirt  that  abilit/.  An 
illustration  of  the  extreme  ignorance  of  prisoners,  who  are  classed 
as  being  able  to  read  and  write,  is  afforded  by  the  following  sta- 
tistics: 57  prisoners  were  committed  in  one  year  to  the  State 
prison  of  Oonnecticut,  who  were  classed  as  follows :  27  could 
read  and  write ;  16  could  read,  but  not  write ;  and  14  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  Forty-three  of  the  number,  therefore, 
stood  on  the  records  as  being  able  to  read*  These  43  were  tb* 
quested  to  spell  the  words  *'  read ''  and  *^  write."  Only  elev^ 
spiled  them  correctly,  the  remaining  82  being  unable  to  do  it 
One  of  the  best  of  the'readers  was  not  able  to  tell  whether  the 
book  of  Matthew  was  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New.  The 
truth  is  (as  Mn  Oould  has  remarked,)  that  niue^tenths  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  United  States  are  ignorant  men,  who,  although  ^ 
they  may  be  enrolled  on  the  prison  books  as  able  to  read  and 
write,  are  unable  .to  do  so  for  any  practical  or  useful  purpose. 

Want  0fa  Trade  or  Proftssion  U  a  Source  of  Crime. 

Ample  and  reliable  statis^cs  show  yiat,  in  the  Slate  of  New 
York,  men  of  no  oocdpation,  or  liquor  sellers,  sailors,  boatnen, 
and  drivers,  none  of  which  occupations  can  be  properly  called 
trades,  constitute  65  per  cent  of  all  the  persons  convicted  of 
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crime ';  that  in  Oonnecticnt  they  constitute  6&  per  cent ;  id  Mary* 
•land,  61  per  cent;   and  in  PenneylTaiiia,  45  per  cent/    Tbem 
stateraents  show  a  cloee  relation  hetweea  the  want  of  a  trade  aod 
the  commission  of  crime.    They  ^ow  that  the  ranks  of  criioiinak 
are,  in  great  part,  recrnited  from  the  idle-and  shiftless  classes  of 
the  Gomm«iD]ty«     Bnt  they  do  not  reveal  the  whole  truths    As  a 
large  proportion  of  the  persons  enrolled  in  our  prison  hooks  as 
able  to  read  and  write  have  no  such  mastery  of  those  accomplish- 
ments as  to  be  of  any  practicaL  utility,  so  those  prisoners  who  pro- 
fess to  have  learned  trades  have,  in  general^  acquired  th.em  sq 
imperfectly,  that  they  are  of  little  avail  in  eiiabling  them  to  earn 
an  honest  livelihood.     Half-learned  trades,  alibost  equally  with 
<no  trades,  are  a  cause  of  destitution  and  crime*     This  is  made 
abundantly  apparent  from  the  statistics  of  the  Eastern  Peniien- 
tiary  at  Philadelphia,  which  exhibit  the  folloii^ing  results.     Of 
3,043  convicts  eonfined  in  that  prison,  442  were  apprenticed  and 
served  their  whole  time  ;  556  were  apprenticed,  but  did  not  serve 
out  their  time ;  and  2,045  served  no  apprenticeship  at  alL     Of 
the  whole  number  apprenticed,  considerably  more  than  one-half, 
by  reason  of  not  serving  through  their  full  time,  acquired  their 
trades  imperfectly.     Of  the  whole  number  reported,  67  per  cent 
served  no  apprenticeship  at  all ;  and  85  per.  cent  either  never 
learned  trades  at  all,  or  learned  them  so  imperfectly  as  to  be  of 
little  use.     The  following  statement  is  no  less  significant :  48 
prisoners  of  24  years  and  under  were  received  into  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  during  the  year  1 853.    Of  these,  only  o'ne  had  served 
out  his  time  ;  9  had  been  apprenticed  and  had  left  before  the  ex- 
piration of  their  apprenticeship;  and  38,  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  whole,  had  neter  been  apprenticed  at  all.     "  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,''  say  the  inspectors  in  their  report,  *'and  suggests 
serious  reflections  to  the  inquiring  mind,  that  of  the  48  prisoners 
received  during  the  year  under  25  years,  so  few  have  ever  been 
taught  ahy  useful  business." 

Poverty  is  a  Source  of  Crime. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  speak  on  this  subject  in  a  way  to  wound 
the  sensibilities  of  the  virtuous  pot>r.  Among  this  class  are  often 
witnessed  the  brightest  examples  of  purity,  gentleness,  self-denial 
and  uprightness;  too  often,  indeed,  to  permit  us  to  doubt  that 
poverty  is  compatible  with  the  development  and  exercise  of  all 
these  virtues.    But  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  facts,  which, 
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occurring  every  day,  show  that  panperiBin  and  crime  advance 
in  pi^rallel  lines,  and  with  eqnal  step.  They  act  and  react  upon 
each  oUier ;  and  each  is,  in  turn,  both  cause  and  effect.  This 
may  be  seen  both  in  the  cities  and  the  country;  but  chiefly  in 
the  former,  for  it  is  there  that  poverty  most  rapidly  and  certainly 
generates  crime,  and  there  likewise  its  peculiar  workings  can  be 
most  easily  observed. 

Inefficient  preventive  Pplice  is  a  Source  of  Crime. 

This  is  too  obvious  to  require  argument  or  illustration.  Within 
the  memory  of  meti  now  living,  highway  robbery  was  common 
on  the  roads  leading  to  London.  Now,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  police,  such  robberies  are 
unknown.  ^ 

But  the  general  public  has  a  responsibility  here,  as  well  as  the 
police.  Within  the  past  few  years,  the  police  of  New  York,  and 
some  other  of  our  large  cities,  have  been  required  to  enforce  the 
law  in  relation  to  the  closing  of  the  grog  shops  on  the  Sabbath ; 
and,  wherever  public  opinion  has  been  such  as  really  to  demand 
the  measure,  it  has  been  successful.  A  like  public  sentiment,  on 
the  part  of  the  moral  and  religious  portion  of  the  community, 
would  enable  the  police  to  close  up  the  brothels  and  gambling 
houses,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  cause  so  large  an  amount  of 
crime  and  misery. 

Foreign  Immigration  isxt  Source  of  Crime. 

Of  ^14,504  convictions  for  crime  made  outside  of  the  cities  of 
New  York.and  Brooklyn,  38  per  cent,  of  the  persons  convicted 
were  foreigners,  while  only  21  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  {Popula- 
tion are  of  foreign  birth.  '  The  commitments  in  the  city  of  New 
Tork  for  the  last  year  (1863)  were  41,299.  Of  the  persons  thus 
committed,  only  10,477,  about  one  fourth,  were  native  born  citi- 
zens, while  the  remaining  30,822  were  foreigners ;  and  this  is 
about  the  usual  proportion.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  evident 
that  crime  is  increased  by  the  influx  of  immigrants  from  other 
countries. 

Proximity  to  great  Thoroughfares  of  Trade  and  Travel  is  a  Source 

of  Crime. 

In  the  18  counties  bordering  upo|i  the  Erie  canal,  there  is  one 
^rime  to  every  1,276  of  the  population ;  While  in  the  17  counties, 
lying  south  of  the  canal,  and  not  adjacent  to  it,  the  ratio  of  the 
convictions  to  the  population  is  as  one  to  2,876;  which  shows  an 
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immense  preponderanoe  of  crime  in  the  canal  connties.  But 
there  are  other  oircamstances  which  evince  Btill  more  strikingly 
the  crime-prodncihg  tendency  of  snch  thoronghfares  as  the  Erie 
canal.  Schenectady,  Monroe,  Niagara,  and  Oneida,  the  principal 
points  of  transhipment,  are  the  most  remarkable  for  crime,  with 
the  exception  of  Erie  and  Albany,  the  two  termini  of  the  canal, 
in  which  the  relative  amount  of  crime  is  greater  than  any  other 
counties  in  thet  State,  not-  even  excepting  that  of  New  York. 
Comparing  the  nine  counties  bordering  on  the  Hudson  river  with 
the  nine  counties  which  lie  secluded  from  great  thoro.ughfares, 
we  find  in  the  former  one  conviction  in  1,518  inhabitants;  in  the 
latter,  one  in  2,864 ;  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  before,  and 
showing  still  the  tendency  of  great  thoroughfares  to  generate 
crime. 

Density  of  Population  is  a  Source  of  Crime. 

This  might  be  argued  a  priori.  A  certain  amount  of  separa- 
tion, seclusion  and  quietude  seems  to  be  essential  to  a  healthful 
development  of  the  moral  faculties.  There  is  a  tendency  to  con- 
tamination and  degeneracy  in  the  crowding  of  men  together. 
But  the  tendency  of  crowding,  in  itself  considered,  to  produce 
crime,  is  doubtless  much  less  influential  than  the  opportunity  it 
affords  for  the  action  of  other  causes.  Indeed,  nothing  can  W 
clearer  than  that  all  {fae  more  active  causes  of  crime  are  forced 
into  a  hot-bed  fertility  and  productiveness  by  crowded  popula- 
tioms;  as  grog-shops,  theatres,  brothels,  gambling  houses,  the 
circulation  of  bad  books,  etc.,  etc. 

But  what  is  the  testimony  of  facts  on  this  point  ?  The  crimi- 
nal statistics  of  the  State  of  New  York  show  that  crime  follows 
compactness  of  population  with  almost  mathematical  precision, 
so  that  a  statement  of  the  ratio  of  crime  in  any  two  groups  of 
counties  will  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  statement  of  the  ratio  of 
the  density  of  population  in  the  same  groups.  In  1850,  there  were 
59  counties  in  the  State.  Allegany  stood  midway  as  respected 
the  relative  amount  of  crime  committed  in  it ;  there  being  29 
counties  more  criminal  than  it,  and  29  less  criminal.  In  the  29 
counties  above  it  in  criminality,  there  ^were  10.7  acres  to  each 
inhabitant;  in  the  29  below  it,  there  were  16.5  acres  to  each 
inhabitant.  In  .the  10  most  guilty  counties,  there  were  6 
acres  to  each  inhabitant;  in  the' 10  least  guilty,  there  were  24. 
In  the  second  10  most  guilty  counties,  the  average  number  of 
acres  to  each  inhabitant  was  8.7 ;  in  the  second  10  least  guilty 
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ones,  it  was  15.  The  average  per  oeat  of  convictioDS  in  the  10 
voret  coanties,  wae  .0*70 ;  in  the  10  beet  .013.  It  is  sorprising 
to  see  how  exactly  the  ratio  of  crime  corresponds  with  the  ratio 
of  density  of  population.  Thus  €  :  24  : :  .018  :  .072»  which  only 
varies  .002  from  the  actual  peixentage,  as  exhibited  in  the  cri- 
minal records  of  the  State.  So  exact,  then,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  th^  relation  between  density  of  population  and  crime, 
that,  if  the  density  of  population  and  the  percentage  of  crime 
be  given  in  one  district,  and  the  density  of  population  only  be 
given  in  another,  we  can  at  once  and  with  scarcely  less  than 
mathematical  certainty  calculate  the  percentage  of  crime  in  the 
latter. 

The  same  remarkable  result  is  exhibitednn  the  criminal  satis- 
tics  of  England  and  Wales. 

Sabbath-breaking  is  a  Source  of  Crime. 

• 

This  preposition  is  amply  established  by  the  criminal  statistics 
of  Xew  York,  as  set  forth  iji  the  documents  of  the  New  York 
Sabbath  Committee.  It. appears  that  for  18  months  prior  to 
August  1st,  1859,  (the  date  on  which  the  Sunday  liquor  shops 
were  closed  by  order,)  the  excess  of  arrests  made  on  Sundays 
0er  those  made  on  Tuesdays  was  1852;  or  about  25  per  cent'of 
the  whole.  The  Sundaly  arrests  since  that*  date  down  tp  Jan.  1st, 
1863,  were  27,272;  the  Tuesday  arre;sts,  36,363 ;  showing  an  excess 
of  arrests  on  Tuesdays  over  those  on  Sunday  sof  just  25  percent. 
The  relative  gain  on  Sunday  crime  has,  therefore,  been  just  aboot 
one  half.  No  wonder,  then,  that  in  a  recent  general  order  issued 
by  the  superintendent  of  police,  that  officer  holds  the  following 
language :  '*  The  good  order  that  has  been  preserved  in  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  on  the  Sabbath  day,  nince  the 
enforcement  of  the  forty-second  section  of  the  police  law,  has 
marked  an  era  in  the  history  of  both  those  cities."  The  Sabbath 
committee,  in  giving  the  results  of  the  reform  aimed  at  by  their 
labors,  say :  ''  A  comparison  of  the  data  furnished  by  the  police 
returns  of  arrests  for  crime  and  disorder  on  the  Sundays  and 
Tuesdays  of  successive  years  warrants  the  following  generaliza* 
tion :  .  1.  The  enforcement  of  the  Sunday  laws  has  resulted  in 
making  the  Sabbath  day  the  most  orderly  of  the  davs  of  tlie  week, 
inatead  of  the  most  inunoral  as  formerly.  2.  Tne  airests  for 
crime  have  increased  pr  diminished  in  the  measure  of  obedience 
,to  these  laws,  not  only  on  the  Sundays,  but  on  all  other  days. 
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8.  The  two  yeare  of  civil  war  have  been  the  period  of  improved 
public  morals  in  this  Metropolis,  as  compared  with  any  recent 
period  of  onr  history/' 

Privation  of  J\tinistefial  Instruction  is  a  Source  of  Crime. 

.  Dividing  the  counties  of  New  York  into  ^groups  of  ten,  as  we 
have  already  in  several  instances  done,  we  find  that  in  the  10 
counties  where  crime  most  prevails,  there  is  one  clergyman  to 
every  678  inhabitants ;  in  the  10  where  crime  least  prevails, 
there  is  one  to  every  503.  In  the  second  10  most  criminal 
counties,  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  to  one  clergyman  is 
5*72 ;  in  the  second  10  least  criminal  counties,  the  average  popu- 
lation to  one  clergyman  is  511.  Thus  it  appears  that  crime  in- 
creases as  clerical  force  diminishes,  and  that  the  multiplication 
of  ministers  of  the  gospel  is  a  means  of  promoting  virtue  as  well 
as  piety,  and  tends  to  the  prevention  of  crime,  no  less  than  to 
the  growth  of  holiness. 

.  Innate  Depravity  il^  the  Primal  Source  of  Crime* 
Our  analysis  of  the  sources  of  crime  would  be  essentially  defec- 
tive without  the  statement,  that  back  of  all  these  causes,  and 
far  down  in  the  depths  of  our  fallen  nature,  is  the  causa  causans, 
the  primal  source  of  all  crime  and  all  sin — that  inborn  depravity, 
that  universal  corruption  of  all  the  elements  and  powers  bf  our 
being,  which  belongs  to  all  mankind  in  their  lapsed  state.  It  is 
in  this  original  corruption  of  nature  that  the  word  of  God  places 
the  fountain  of  all  moral  evil,  the  original  and  spring  of  all  the 
vice,  the  crime,  and  the  sin,  which  darken  and  deform  our  apos- 
tate world.  In  the  first  chapter  of  Romans,  we  have  the  Bible 
theory  of  crime.  There  we  leant  that  as  men  **  did  not  like  to 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a  repro- 
bate mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not  convenient ;  being 
filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  fornication,  wickedness,  covetous- 
nesB,  maliciousness,  full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malig- 
nity; whisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of  God,  despitefur,  proud, 
boasters,  inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  without 
understanding,  covenant  breakers,  without  natural  affection, 
implacable,  unmeroifuL" 

Conclusion.  '  « 

We  close  with  the  remark  that,  although^we  have  enumerated 
seriatim,  nineteen  distinct  sources  of  crime,  yet  it  is  seldom  that 
they  act  separately  and  alone  in  working  out  their  deplorable . 
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results.  Separate  acts  of  drinking,  gaming  and  the  like  may  not 
lead  to  the  commission  of  crimei  bat  one  of  the^  acts  leads  to 
another,  and  that  to  a  third,  and  so  on,  till  their  conjoint  opera- 
tion is  to  plunge  into  trime  and  its  cQpsequentnn^tchedneaa,  and 
ruin  those  who  practice  them.*  Thus  going  to  the  theatre  may 
introduce  a  young  man  to  the  society  of  prostitutes ;  these  may 
incite  him  to  drink ;  drijik  may  lead  him  to  the  gaming  saloon ; 
gambling  may  and  probably  will  land  him  in  poverty ;  and  from 
the  pressure  of  poverty  he  may  be  impelled  to  the  commission  of 
criminal  acts.  Eacl^  successive  step  has  its  own  corrupting 
power;  each  individual  lapse  leaves  its  sting  to  fester  in  his 
moral  nature.  And  when,  at  length,  the  goadings '  of  poverty 
.drive  him  to  replenish  his  exchequer  by  the  robbery  of  others, 
conscience  has  become  deadened,  its  voice  has  been  silenced  by 
vicious  indulgence,  the  temptation  meets  but  a  feeble  resistance, 
and  the  youth  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy,  who  is  striking  at 
the  precious  life,  and  seeking,  but  too  successfully,  to  involve 
virtue,  honor,  health  and  happiness  in  one  common  ruin. 
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G. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  PRISON  ASSOCIATION. 

[Applications  are  ocpasionally  received  for  back,  seta  of  our 
annual  reports,  which,  beiqg  exhausted,  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
ply. To  meet,  in  part,  this  demand,  flie  Corresponding  Secretary 
prepared  the  following  paper,  which  was  published  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review.  The  proprietors 
have  consented  to  its  republication  here.] 

The  society  who^e  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article  has 
completed  the  nineteentl\  year  of  its  existence  and  labors.  Dur- 
ing all  that  period  it  has  pursued  a  career  of  quiet  and  unobtru- 
sive but  elFective  beneficence,  and  has  received  the  benedictions 
of  thousand^  who  were  ready  to  perish,  but  have  been  reclaimed, 
redeemed,  and  restored  to  themselves,  to  society,  and  to  virtuous 
and  useful  industry  thrbugh  its^agency.  We  propose  in  the  pre- 
sent paper,  of  necessity,  in  a  very  summary  way,  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  this  excellent  and  worthy  organization,  and  to  show  both 
what  it  proposes  and  what  it  has  accomplished  in  the  improve- 
ment of  our  penal  institutions,  and  in  the  reformation  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  degraded,  vicious,  and. fallen  portion  of  humanity. 

The  Association  has  published  eighteen  annual  reports,  and 
the  nineteenth  will  doubtless  be  issued  in  a  few  days.  These 
embody,  besides  a  connected  history  of  its  own  labors,  numerous 
letters,  speeches,  and  essays  of  unsurpassed  ability,  and  of  the 
highest  authority,  on  all  the  great  questions  connected  with  prison 
discipline,  prison  reform,  and  the  administration  of  penal  justice; 
It  would  be  difficult,  we  think,  to  find  a  collection  of  papers  on 
topics  CMf  this  nature  more  philosophical  in  their  cast,  ntore  com- 
prehensive in  their  range  of  inquiry  and  .discussion,  more  en- 
lightened and  liberal  in  the^  doctrines,  more  humane  in  their 
spirit,  more  vigorous  in  conception,  more  classical  in  style,  or 
better  adapted  to  elevate,  .ioiprove,  and  render  effective,  in  the 
production  of- the  nobleat  results,  the  administration  of  criminal 
law  an4  penal  justice.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  series  of 
reports  which  we  make  the  basis  of  this  present  article. 

fAssem.  No.  65.]  27 
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The  Prison  Association  owes  its  origin  to  the  board  of  prison 
inspectors  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who,  in  November,  1844, 
through  their  president,  Hon.  John  W.  Edmonds,  issned  a  card 
in  the  public  papers,  setting  forth  the  occasion  an<^  necessity 
for  such  an  organization.  This  card  was  accompanied  bj  a  call 
for  a  public  mpeting,  signed  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  citizens 
of  New  York,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Benjamin  F.  BuU 
ler,  William  Kent,  John  Duer,  Ogden  Hoffman,  Daniel  Lord, 
James  Harper,  John  A.  Dix,  Robert  6.  Minturn,  and  the  Ber. 
Drs.  James  Milnor,  Gardiner  Sppng,  Jonathan  W.  Watnwrighty 
and  Orville  Dewey. 

The  proposed  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  December 
6th  ensuing,  the  Hon.  Wm.  T.  M^oun,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
State,  presiding.  As  soon  as  the  meeting  had  been  organized. 
Judge  Edmonds  submitted  the  following  resolution,  namely : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  form  In  the  city  of  New  York, 
a  prison  association,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the 
chair  to  report  to  this  meeting  a  form  of  such  association,  and  a 
nomination  of  suitable  officers  therefor. 

Judge  Edmonds  supported  'his  resolution  in  'a  lucid  and  able 
address.  He  presented  a  mass  of  interesting  and^  instructive 
facts  and  statistics,  gathered  during  his  service  as  State  prison 
inspector.  He  showed  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  en« 
countered  by  discharged  convicts  in  obtaining  employment ;  the 
fearful  alternative  presented  to  them  by  society  to  sta^e  or 
steal,  and  the  well-nigh  irresistible  temptation  thence  arising  to 
continue  in  a  career  of  evil  doing;  the  abundant  streams  of 
crime  issuing  from  poverty,  ignorance,  sudden  temptation,  evil 
associations,  youthful  inexperience,  insanity,  and  mental  im- 
becility; the  hardening  and  degrading  influence  of  severity,  and 
the  softening,  elevating,  reformatory  effect  of  kindness  in  the 
treatment  of  prisoners;  the  necfessity  and  good  results  of  the 
classification  of  convicts,  and  of  their  instruction  as  well  in 
secular  as  religious  knowledge ;  the  hopeful  nature  of  the  work 
contemplated  by  the  new  organization;  the  suppression  of  crime  by 
raising  and  reforming  the  fallen,  and  the  need  of  a  thorough  re- 
form in  the  principles  and  modes  of  prison  discipline.  He  also- 
mentioned  some  startling  facts  demonstrative  of  the  excessive, 
and  even  appalling,  cruelties  sometimes^ inflicted  upon  the  con* 
Victs  by  the  authorities  of  Auburn  prison.  The  Rev.  William 
H.'  Channing  seconded  the  resolution  of  Judge  Edmonds,  and  en- 


forced  it  in  a  train  of  remarks  similar  to  tiiose  of  the  mover,  in 
whi<^  he  particularly  shewed  that  prisons  ought  to  be  made 
houees  of  reform  rather  than  places  of  torment,  and  that  society 
oioe#  te  criminals  aid  and  support  in  their  efforts  to  reform,  since 
it  is  itself,  by  its  neglect  and  injustice,  in  part  at  least,  re^on- 
siUle  for  their  crimes. 

•  The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
draft  ,a  constitution  and  nominate  officers* 

Theodore  Sedgmck,  Esq.,  then  moved  the  following  resolntion, 
which  was  carrie'd  unanimously  :     * 

Resolved,  That  it  is  proper  that  such  society  should  have  in 

view  the  condition  and  interest^  of  persons  arrested  for  crime  and 

detained  for  trial,  and  after  tri^l,  until  their  commitment  to  their 

^  final  place  of  confinement,  and  particularly  of  juvenile  offenders. 

Professor  J.  L.  Tellkamp^  then  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 

but  since  chief  inspector  of  prisons  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 

offered  the  following  resolution  ; 

Resolved,  That  the  state  and  condition  of  prison  discipline, 
including  the  treatment  which  prisoners  receive  during  their 
confinement,  the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners,  the 
improvement  of  the  government  of  our  prisons,  and  the  substitu- 
tion in  their  management  of  the  law  of  kindness  for  that  offeree, 
are  objects  worthy  the  attention  of  philanthropists^  and  deserve 
the  particular  consideration  of  such  a  society. 

Prof.  Tellkampf  supported  his  motion  by  a  written  address  of 
much  learning  and  power.  He  discussed  at  length  the  separate 
and  silent  methods  of  prison  discipline,  more  commonly  known 
at 'that  time  as  the  Philadelphia  and  Auburn  systems.  As  be- 
tween the  two  systems,  he  gave  the  preference  to  the  latter ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  advocated  a  third  system,  compounded  of 
both  the  others — a  sort  of  eclectic  method — as  upon  the  whole 
superior  to  either.  He  animadverted  with  emphasis  upon  the 
tendency  of  the  Philadelpia  system  to  produce  mental  imbecility 
and  insanity  in  prisoners,  and  upon  the  -  cruelties  practised  in 
enforcing  discipline  under  the  Auburn  plan.  He  was  particularly 
earnest,  not  to  say  severe,  upon  the  system  of  contract  labor  in 
prisons,  as  both  wrong  in  principle  aiid  injurious  in  its  influence 
upon  the  convicts,  since  it  wholly  overlookatheit  moral  ameliora- 
tion, and  regards  and  treats  them  only  as  so  much  machinery  to 
be  employed  in  the  production  of  nvoney.  He  gave  an  interest- 
ing outline  of  a  plan  of  prison  discipline  presented  by  himself  to 
the  cabinet  of  Prussia  and  adopted  by  the  government  of  that 
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country,  in  which  the  honses  of  detention  were  to  be  constmoted 
upon  the  separate  plan ;  State  lunatic  asylums  were  to  be  erect- 
ed for  the  reception  of  insane  convicts,  and  the  penitentiaries 
were  to  be  organized  in  three  departments ;  the  first  on  pnnoir 
pies  similar  to  those  of  the  Philadelphia  system,  and  the  other 
two  on  the  Au];urn  plan.  We  believe  that  since  Prpf*  Tellkampf 
has  been  officially  connected  with  the  prisons  of  Prussia,  he  had 
become  a  full  convert  to  the  separate,  as  contradiltingirished 
from  the  congregate  system  of  prison  discipline. 
The  professor's  resolution  was  adopted. ' 
Mr.  Isaac  T.  Hopper  then  offered  the  following : 

*  Resolved,  That  to  sustain  and  encourage  discharged  convicts, 
who  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  repentance  and  reformation,  in 
their  endeavors  to  lead  honest  lives,  by  affording  them  (employ- 
ment, and  guarding  them  against  temptation,  is  demanded  of  us, 
not  only  by  the  interests  of  society,  but  by  every  dictate  of 
humanity. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  formation  of  such  a  society  it  would  be 
proper  to  have  a  female  department,  to  be  especially  regardful  of 
the  interests  and  welfare  o^  prisoners  of  that  sex. 

In  supporting  his  resolutions,  Mr.  Hopper,  who,  as  prison 
inspector  of  Philadelphia,  had  had  large  experience  among  con- 
victs, related  several  highly  interesting  cases  of  reformation,  the 
effect  of  kind  words  dictcreetly  spoken,  end  of  kind  acts  judi- 
ciously bestowed.  He  said  that  he  had  personally  aided  as  many 
as  fifty  young  culprits  to  regain  their  charActor  and  ataBdiog, 
tf  nd  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  state  th&t  only  -  two 
of  them  had  turned  out  badly.  He  addfd  that  he  could  not  help 
mentioning  a  subject  which  often  gave  him  great. pain.  He  oflen 
saw  in  the  papers  accounts  of  yomig  people  committed  to  prison 
for  small  offences ;  in  this  way  their  characters  were  blasted,  and 
they  often  became  reckless  and  desperate.  If  those  who  prose- 
cuted on  such  occasions  would  only  make  use  of  fatherly  reproof 
and  friendly  advice  and  encouragement,  he  was  confident  that  a 
very  large  portion  of  these  delinquents  might  become  usefbl  and 
honored  members  of  society. 

After-  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Hopper's  resolutions,  the  Society 
was  organized  under  the  name  and  title  of  *'  The  Prison  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,"  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws, and  the  election  of  Vice  Chancellor  Wm.  T.  M'Conn  as 
president,  and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  John 
W.  Edmonds,  and  Abraham  Van  Nest  as  vice  presidents.    The 
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officers  were,  a  president,  four  vice  presidents,  a  treasurer,  a  cor- 
responding secretary,  a  recording  secretary,  and  a  board  of  man- 
agers, callad  an  *' eatecntive  committee,"  which  was  subdivided 
into  four  standing  committees,  namely :  a  committee  on  finance, 
a  committee  on  detentions,  a  committee  on  discharged  convicts, 
and  a  committee  on  prison  discipline.  **  . 

■  The  objects  of  the  association,  as  stated  in  the  constitution, 
and.  more  fully  in  an  appeal  to  the  pub^c  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, are  three :    I.  A  humane  attention  to  persons  arrested 
and  held  for  examination  or  trial,  including  inquiry  into  the  cir- 
cnmstances  of  their  arrest  and  the  crimes  charged  against  them ; 
the  secaring  to  the  destitute  and  friendless  strict  justice  in  their 
cases,  and  protection  from  the  depredations  of  unprincipled  and 
unfaithful  persons  with  whom  he  may  come  in  contact.     II.  En- 
couragement and '  aid  to  discharged  convicts  in  their  efibrts  to 
reform  and  earn  an  honest  living,  by  procuring  situations  for 
them,  by  providing  them  tools  to  enable  them  to  commence  busi- 
ness for  themselves,  and  by  keeping  np  a  paternal  oversight 
and  friendly  correspondence  after  they  have  been  thus  provided 
for. .    III.  The  reformation  of  prisons  themselves,  and  the  im- 
provement of  prison  discipline  and  government ;  an  object  the 
most  important  of  all,  since  it  goes  to  the  rgot  of  the  matter, 
builds  at  the  foundation,  and  purifies  the  streams  in  the  fountain. 
The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the 
Broadway  Tabernftde,  on  the  evening  of  December  5,  1845,     It 
was  an  ocbasion  of  great  interest.     The  Boston  Prison  Discipline 
Society,  and  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries 
of  Public  Prisons,  were  present  by  their  delegates,  who  "presented 
interesting  and  valuable  consnunications  from  the  organizations 
which  they  represented.     Addresses  were  made  by  several  gen- 
tlemcm,  particularly,  one  of  great  eloquence  and  power,  by  the 
Hon.  John  Duer,  in  which  he  depicted,  in  vivid  and  appalling 
colors,  the  abuses  prevalent  in  our  prisons,  more  especially  in 
onr  city  prisons,  and  pressed  upon  the  conscience  of  .every  man 
and  every  woman  in  the  community,  the  duty  of  aiding  in  some 
way,  either  by  personal  effort. or  the  contribution  of  money,  or 
both,  in  the  removal  of  those  abuses*and  the  refprm  df  the  prisons. 
The  report  of  the  first  year's  labors  shows  that  the  Associa 
tion  had  entered  intelligently,  industriously  and  successfully 
upon'  its  appropriate  work.     Mr.  Isaac  T.  Hopper  was  appointed 
agent  of  the  society,  with  special  reference  to  aiding  the  deten- 
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tion  an3  discharged  convict  cotnmittee.  A  female  departnnttti 
in  accordafioe  with  one  of  the  repolntions  befoM  namedf  ims 
Organized,  a  house  rented  for  the  accommodation  of  this  dsss 
of  delinqnentSi  and  t¥ro  matrons  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
establishifient. 

That  part  of  the  society's  labor  which  is  bestowed  upon  per- 
sons  detained  for  examination  or  trial  is  necessarily  confined  to 
the  cities  of  New  York  .and  Brooklyn.  The^  membefs  of  the  de- 
tention committee,  thongh  preyed  by  the  claims  of  private  busi- 
ness, were  s^alons  and  active  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in 
the  cause  of  humanity.  Their  visits  t6  the  numeroas-  detontion 
prisons,  including  the  two  principal  city  prisons,  were  sufficiently 
frequent  to  give  them  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  their  condition 
and  governments  They  speak  of  them  as  a  disgrace  to  the  pub- 
lic authorities ;  as  daily  inflicting  grievous  wi'ong  upon  the  com- 
munity; as  ill-constructed,  ill-arraliged,  void  of  all  .proper -sys- 
tem, costly  in  their  maintenance,  and  baneful  in  the  extreme  in 
their  moral  influence.  They  congratulate  themselves,  however, 
on  having  accomplished  some  useful  results  In  this  field,  partien- 
larly  in  the  attention  given  to  the  cases  of  eighty  boys  who  had 
been  arrested,  forty-eight  of  whom  were  restored  to  their  parents 
or  friends,  and,Jt  was  hoped,  to  the  path  of  rectitude  and  virtue. 

The  discharged  convict  committene  also  labored  assiduously  in 
their  appropriate  function,  and  with  no  little  encouragement  and 
success.  ^  The  great  object  here  was  to  present  released  prison. 
ers  from  relapsing  into  crime  by  securing  them  fVom  the  tempta- 
tions of  want,  and  affording  them  th#  means  of  obtaining  an 
honest  livelihood.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  discharged 
prisoners,  male  and  female,  weret  aided  by  furnishing  themy  to 
a  less  or  greater  extent,  with  board,  clothing,  tools  to  set-up 
business  for  themselves,  etc.,  eta  Eighty-three  were  provided 
with  places,  concerning  seventy  of  whom  the  Association  had 
received  reports  from  their  employers  of  their  continued  good 
conduct ;  a  proportion,  as  the  report  duly  declares,  beyond  what 
might  have  been  expects,  and  ^showing  that  •much  good  ^an  be 
done  even  to  the  fallen  and  abandoned  without  any  great  expen- 
dittire  of  fime  qt  money — the  main  draft  being  upon  the  kindly 
sympathies  of  our  nature,  a  fountain  from  which  there  ought  to 
be  a  constant  flow  of  lividg  waters.  It  is  a  sad  mistake  tosup- 
pose  that  all  convicted  oriminals  are  hopelessly  depraved.  This 
is  so  far  from  being  t^e  case  that  the  greater  part  may,  by 
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mud  jodicious  eacouragomeiit,  be  won  baokto  the  ways  of  virtue, 
while  the  very  same  persona  would,  in  all  probability,  by  harsh- 
nees  and  rigor,  be  irretrievably  plunged  into  the  abyss  of  crime. 
The  committee  having  charge  of  the  department  of  priaon 
discipline  were  particularly  enjoined  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
variona  priaone  of  the  State.     That  they  might  be  able  to  dis- 
charge this  duty  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  they  applied  to  the 
Le^slatnre.fbr  an  act  o(  incorporation,  with  power  to  e2;amine 
thorooghly  both  State  and  county  prisons*     The  Assembly,  with 
great  unanimity,  passed  the  necessary  bill ;  but  the  Senate,  either 
froat  jealousy  of  interference  with  State  institutions,  or  igno- 
rance of  the  real  objects  of  the  Association,  refused  its  assent « 
and  the  bill  was  not  enacted  into  a  law.    Nevertheless,  the  cojn- 
mittee,  by  courtesy  and  without  authority  of  law,  inspected  not 
only  the  prisons  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  but  also  the  State 
priaon  at  Sing  Sing,  and  some  six  or  eight  county  prisons.     They 
foand,  particularly  in  the  city  and  county  prisons,  defects  of  a 
grave  and  glaring  character;  among  which  thc^  enumerate  the 
hdddling  together;  in  the  same  apartment,  of  prisoners  of  all 
grades  and  ages,  and  in  some  instances  of  both  sexes ;  filth,  ill- 
ventilation,  vermin,  idleness,  frequent  change  of  officers,  etc., 
etc     They  found  the  associations  of  the  prison  to  be  for  evil  and 
evil  only,  and  the  prisoners,  including  the  man  of  gray  hairs  and 
the  mAre  youth,  the  murderer  and  the  vagrant,  the  expert  and 
the  novice,  all  herded  together,  and  subject  to  influences  the  most 
oorr  upting  and  ruinous*     The  Association,  in  this  its  firat  annual 
report,  came  out  distinc^y  and  emphatically  in  favor  of  solitary 
confinement  in  all  detention  prisons  and  county  jails.     They 
avow  the  opinion  that  whatever  argument  may  be  used  against 
the  separate  system  fqr  more  protracted  periods  of  confinement, 
that  system  is  obviously  and  decidedly  preferable  for  short  opes. 
In  regard  to  the-  two   leading  systems   of  prison   discipline 
which  have  divided  the  world,  the  solitary  and  the  silent,  the 
separate  and  the  congrega^,  the  Philadelphia  and  the  Auburn, 
as  they  have  been   variously  called,  the  Association  declared 
iteelf  not  pledged  to  either,  but  disposed  rather  to  advocate  a 
plan  combined  of  both,  avoiding  the  evils  of  each,  adopting^ their 
respective  advantages,  and  attempting  to  mould  from  them  a  sys- 
tem which  would  receive  the  sanction  of  all  humane  persons,  and 
be  truly  and  emphatically  national  in  its  c}iaracter.    The  cpn- 
gregate  system  had  been  too  geuerally  admiwitered  with  Mrsh- 
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ness,  rigor,  and  even  cruelty,  and  these  evils  had  been  considered 
inseparable  from  this  system.  It  was  this  consideration  mainly 
that  created  so  strong  a  prejudice  against  the  congregate  system 
in  the  several  commissions  from  European  States,,  sent  out  by 
their  governments  to  inspect  the  prisons  of  the  United  States. 
,The  New  York  Prison  Association,  in  their  first  annual  report, 
took  ground  against  the  idea  that  the  severity  complained  of 
was  necessarily  inherent  in  the  congregate  system,  but  maintained 
that  it  was  due  rather  to  the-  want  of  fitness  and  adequate  qnali- 
fication  in  the  persons  selected  to  administer  it.  In  confirmation 
of  this  view,  the  Association  refers  to  the  House  of  Correction  in 
Boston,  where,  during  a  period  of  twelve  years,  though  more 
than  seven  thousand  criminals  had  been  received,  many  of  them  ex* 
ceedingly  depraved,. not  a  single  blow  had  been  struck,  and  yet 
the  best  of  discipline,  had  been  maintained.  It  also  refers  to 
efforts  recently  and  sucoessiully  made  to  introduce  a  milder  sys* 
tern  of  government  into  the  prison  at  Sing  Sing.  In  the  male 
prison,  where  the  reform  had  been  by  slow  and  timid  steps,  the 
number  of  lashes  per  month  had  been  reduced  from  three  thou- 
sand to  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  yet  the  prison  was  confess- 
edly as  well  governed  as  before.  But  in  the  female  prison, 
where  the  change  was  conducted  with  bolder  and  more  rapid 
strides,  the  greatest  success  was  attained  and  the  highest 
encouragement  afforded  ;  for  whereas  pr-eviously  the  number  of 
offences  against  prison  rules  had  been  *at  the  rate  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  per  annum,  now  these  offences  were  reduced  to 
forty  {  and  yet  the  discipline  of.  the  prison  was  vastly  superior 
to  what  it  had  been  before.  Where  all  had  been  disorder  and 
anarchy  a  year  ago,  all  now  was  order,  quiet,  and  good  govern- 
ment. These  beneficial  results  were  secured  by  laying  aside  the 
harsher  features  of  the  congregate  system,,  and  replacing  them 
with  the  milder  discipline  of  the  separate  system. 

The  second  anniversary  of  the  Prison  Association,  which  was 
held  in  the  hall  of  the  Stuyvesant  Institute,  on  the  evening  of  the 
22d  December,  1846,  was  no  less  interesting  than  the  first. 
Representatives  were  present  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
Prison  Societies,  and  letters  were  read  from  many  distinguished 
gentlemen,  both  of  our  own  country  and  Europe,  among  which 
were  communications  from  Governor  Seward,*  and  fsom  Dr. 
Julius,  of  Berlin,  and  M.  de  Tocqueville,  of  France^ 
*  The  annual  report  for  this  year  is  an  able  and  highly  en- 
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GonragtDg  document,  showing  that  the  Association  had  been  no 
leas  iadostrions  than  the  preceding  year  in  the  prpsecntion  of  its 
appropriate  objects,  and  that  the  success  attained  was  no  less 
oonspicaons  and  cheering.  The  prisons  visited  and  examined 
during  the  year  by  competent  committees  were  the  three  State 
prisons,  the  penitentiaries  at  Blackwell's  Island  and  at  Albany, 
the  city  prisons  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  ten  county  jails. 

In  regard  to  the  county  prisonsi  the  report  avers  that,  for  all 
purposes  other  than  security,  the  system  is  a  failure ;  that  safety 
indeed  is,  in  almost  all  of  them,  the  sole  end  in  view ;  that  re- 
formation— the  great  object  of  imprisonment — ^is  lost  sight  of; 
that  moral  corruption  is  the  grand  result  attained  through  their 
agency ;  that  they  are,  to  a  great  extent,  nurseries  apd  £^ders 
to  our  penitentiaries  and  State  prisons;  ai)d  that,  in  short,  so 
iDJorious  in  its  consequences  is  the  existing  system  of  imprison- 
ment, it  is  a  question  whether  the  interests  of  society  would  not 
be  as  effectively  served  by  its  abandonment  as  by  its  continu'- 
ance.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that  our  county  prisons  never 
can  be  what  an  enlightened  regard  to  the  public  weal  demands 
until  they  afford  opportunities  for  refleotion,  instruction,  the  in- 
bulcation  of  religious  principles,  and  the  formation  of  industrious 
habits.^  Now  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  system  which  would 
secure  these  essential  conditions  lies  in  the  small  number  of  the 
,  convicts  in  most  of  our  jails.  To  meet  this  diffic'ulty  the  import- 
ant suggestion  is  made  that  the  State  be  divided  into  an  ade- 
quate nnraber  of  penal  districts,  in  each  pf  which,  in  some  central 
position,  a  prison  on  the  most  improved  plan  should  be  erected, 
in  which  there  should  be  introduced  and  effectively  applied  all 
the  best  agencies  of  reformation;  as  classification,  labor, 'hy- 
gienic appliances,  and  adequate  instruction,  secular,  industrial, 
moral,  and  religious^ 

The  investigation  of  the  penitentiary  on  BlackwelPs  Island, 
conducted  by  a  very  intelligent  and  able  committee,  of  which  the 
late  distinguished  Judge  Duer  was  a  member,  revealed  abuses 
and  evils  in  the  organization  and  management  of  thatinstitution 
of  the  most  flagrant  and  revolting  character.  Among  these 
were:  a  total  want  of  ventilation;  an  extreme  filthiness  and 
sloveliness  in  the  dress  and  persons  of  the  prisoners ;  the  packing 
of  *two  hundred  women  into  a  workshop  whose  dimensions  were 
one  htindred  feet  by  seventy-five  feet,  with  only  the  occasional 
supervision  of  a  matron,  where  ribald  jests,  obscene  talk,  and 
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borrid  oaths  were  the  order  of  the  day,  the  whole  formiBg  a 
seethiBg  mass  of  corrupted  and  oormpting  hnmanity^  a  female 
hospital,  with  an  average  popttlation  of  one  hnndred  and  fiftj 
patients,  nearly  all  prostitutes,  constituting  in  fact  the  great 
venereal  hospital  of  the  city,  where  these  wretched  ontcMts  are 
cured  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  which  is  thus  made  to 
pay  a  direct  aud  enormous  tax  for  the  support  of  licentious- 
ness ;  the  smallness  of  the  proportion  of  prisoners  required  to 
work,  the  unproductiveness  of  their  labor,  and  the  looseness  of 
the  business  management  of  the  prison,  not  a  solitary  article 
manufactured  by  the  convicts  having  been  accounted  for;  an 
utter  want  of  fitness  for  their  duties  of  many  of  the  officials,  as 
shown  in  th^  not  infrequent  use  by  them  of  language  ordinarilj 
heard  only  from  the  lowest  and  most  abandoned,  so  that  many 
of  them,  instead  of  being  ensamples  to  the  prisoners  of  moderation, 
sobriety,  and  decorum,  were,  on  the  contrary,  violent,  intempe* 
rate,  vulgar,  and  profane;  the  introduction  of  political  tests 
into  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  a  consequent  subjection  of 
the  executive  administration  of  the  prison  to  the  control  of  partj 
politics ;  the  flooding  of  the  island  at  all  times  with  a  promis- 
cuous company,  through  a  system  of  indiscriminate  and  almost 
unlimited  permits  to  visit  it,  issued  by  various  grades  of  city 
officials,  ^whereby  discipline  was  materially  interfered  with, 
opportunities  afforded  for  a  flagrant  abuse  of  the  privilege,  anfl 
what  was  designed  to  be  simply  and  *solely  a  penal  institution, 
perverted  to  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  grossest 
licentiousness ;  the  supervision,  in  part,  of  the  female  prisoners 
by  male  keep!ers,  who  were  not'  only  permitted,  but  required  to 
lock  up  the  females  at  night,  and  one  of  them  at  Belle vne,  had 
the  entire  charge  of  his  gang,  day  and  night,  to  the  number  of 
sixty ;  and,  finally,  the. want  of  adequate  pyovision  for  the  secular, 
moral,  -and  religious  instruction  of  the  prison  population*  These 
and  other  abusen  and  deficiencies  are  set  forth  and  animadverted 
upon  with  a  just  severity'in  the  Report  now  under  consideratioD. 
But  the  most  comprehensive,  thorough,  and  satisfactory  exam* 
inationif  of  the  penal  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth  were 
those  of  the  three.  State  Prisons,  Sing  Sing,  Auburn,  and  Clinton. 
A  great  improven;ent  was  reported  in  the  condition  and  working 
of  these  institutions.  The  reign  of  cruelty  seemed  to  have  passed 
away,  a  great  and  radical  change  having  taken  place  in  the 
government  of  the  state   prisons  within  the   three  preceding 
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years*  The  €linton  Prison,  indeed,  had  from  its  origin  (then 
quite  recent)  been  thus  well  and  wisely  governed ;  and  now,  at 
Sing  Sing  and  Aubnm,  where  three  years  previously  nearly  one 
hnndred  blows  a.  day  bad  been  strncki  and  the  whipping  post  was 
never  dry,  weeks  and  even  mdnths  elapsed  without  a  blow,  lilie 
infliction  of  corporeal  punishment  had  become  infrequei|t,  and  he 
was  considered  the  best  officer  who  had  permitted  the  longest 
time  to  pass  away  without  resorting  to  it.  The  following  general 
JQicts  were  elicited  by  these  investigations  :  That  our  state  prisons 
had  been  erected  at  an  expense  exceeding  $960,000  ;  that  they 
had  accommodations  for  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
convicts,  were  governed  by  one  hundred  and  sixteen  officers,  and 
involved  an  annual  expenditure  of  more  than  $220,000 ;  that  they 
had  been  self-supporting,  until  certain  highly  profitable  branches 
of  industry^  previously  pursued  in  them  were  prohibited  by  the 
Legislature,*  and  <hat  they  had  become  nearly  so  again ;  that 
only  about  one  hundredth  part  of  the  large  yearly  outlay  upon 
the  prisons  was  directed  to  the  moral  and  mental  improvement 
of  the  prisoners,  while  the  whole  of  the  residue  was  devoted  to 
material  interests;  that  the  system  of  government  had  been 
almost  entirely  one  of  physical  force,  but  was  now  happily  modi- 
fied and  improved  from  its  former  harshness  and  cruelty,  and 
brought  to  a  nearer  conformity  to  the  principles  of  reason  and 
humanity ;  and  that  the  plan  of  farming  out  the  labor  of  the 
convicts,  in-  other  words,  the  contract  system,  though  probably 
adapted  to  advance  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  prisons,  has 
in  it  much  that  is  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  prisoners,  much  that  has* a  tendency  to 
restore  and  perpetuate  the  former  hard  and  iron  rule.  The 
method  of  investigation  pursued  by  the  committees  charged  with 
that  duty,  was,  to  haye  a  personal  interview  with  each  prisoner, 
and  to  examine,  under  oath,  the  officers  of  the  prison,  and  also 
the  cofit|ieu)tors  and  their  clerks,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  understand  truly  and  fully  the  government  and  discipline, 
as  well. as  the  general  condition  and  working  of  the  institution. 
The  detention  and  discharged  convict  committees  were  assidu- 
ously and  successfully  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
duties,  as  well  by  their  persoMl  exertions  as  through  their  agent. 
A  large  number  of  persons  detained  fov  trial  or  examination  reoei  v- 

•It  i«  to  ^  rtfreit«4  thftiilM  Rtpori  doei  nol  fptdiy  the  brftnthei  of  labor  thus  forbidden 
bj  tbe  Lcgiflatoro,  (bat  we  migbt  know  tbe  eaiue  of  tbe  probibition,  and  Judge  of  ite 
ffopf ioty  and  wiadom. 
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ed  attention  and  relief,  aecourding  to  their  several  necesfiitiea.  Of 
discharged  convicts,  five  hundred  and  six  were  relioFed  by  the 
Association  to  a  leas  or  greater  extent,  two  hundred  and  five  of 
them  being  provided  with,  permanent  employn^ent.  ConcemiDg 
far  the  greater  part  of  these,  good  and  encouraging  accounts 
were  received  from  their  employers. 

The  application  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter,  whose  failore 
was  reported  the  preceding  yeas,  met  with  a  better  fate  on  its 
renewal  this  year.  A  charter  of  a  liberal  and  comprehensive 
character  was  granted,  one  which  imposes  grave  duties  and  con- 
fers high  powers.  Among  the  duties  imposed  'is  that  of  *'  visitt 
ing,  inspecting  and  examining  all  the  prisons  in  -the  State,  and 
reporting  annually  to  the  Legislature  their  state  and  condition, 
and  all  snch  other  things  concerning  them  as  may  enable  the 
Legislature  to  perfect  their  government  and  discipline."  Among 
the  powers  conferred  is  that  of  "establishing  a  work  house  in 
the  county  of  New  York,"  and  that  of  *'  examining  ou  oath  any 
of  the  officers  of  the  prisons,  and  to  converse  with  any  of  the  pri- 
soners therein,  without  the  presence  of  the  keepers  or  any  of 
them."  To  enable  them  to  carry  into  efiect  the  first  named  of 
these  powers,  the  Association  presented  an  elaborate  ai:d  earnest 
memorial  to  the  common  council,  praying  for  a  grant  of  money 
to  that  end.  This  application  was  for  a  considerable  period 
renewed  from  year  to  year,  but  without  efiect.  No  appropriation 
of  money  was  ever  made  to  the  Association  for  this  object.  Never- 
theless,  in  the  year  1849,  and  no  doubt, as  the  result  of  the 
Society's  efforts,  a  work  house  was  established  on  Blackwell's 
Island.  Tbi6  greatly  desired  object  was  directly  accomplished 
through  Judge  Edmonds,  one  of  the  originators,  and  long  an 
honored  and  useful  member  of  the  Prison  Association,  acting  ia 
his  official  capacity  as  a  civil  magistrate. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Association,  which  records  the 
transactions  of  two  years  (1847  and  1848),  shows  a  prosecution 
of  its  appropriate  work  equally  vigorous  and  successful  as  before. 

During  the  two  years  covered  by  this  report  the  w<}rk  of  pri- 
sonr  inspection  was  carried  out  with  vigor,  although  obstructions 
were  interposed  in  reference  to  the  Sing  Sing  prison,  which  re- 
sulted in  preventing  any  examirilition  of  that  institution.  The 
two  other  State  prisonsy  Auburn  and  Clinton,  were  visited  and 
examined.  A  great  advance  is  reported  in  the  humane  charac- 
ter and  discipline  of  those  prisons.     The  officers,  with  few  exoep- 
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tions,  were  found  to  be  intelligent,  capable,  and  hnmane ;  and,  as 
a  general  thing,  they  were  respected  and  esteemed  bj  the  con- 
victs. Both  the  number  of  prison  offences  and  the  amount  and 
severity  of  the  punishment  had  ver  j  isensibly  diminished.  After 
a  searching  examination  of  all  the  convicts,  but  one  instance  of 
barbarity  was  discovered  in  the  Auburn  prison,  showing  a  state 
of  things  which  contrasted  favorably  with  that  of  former  years. 
And  although,  owing  to  the  bitter  and  persistent  opposition  of 
the  warden  of  Sing  Sing  prison,  no  examination  was  permitted 
there,  it  xlas  ascertained  without  such  examination  that,  since 
the  organization  of  the  Prison  Association,  and  doubtless  as  the 
result  of  its  agency,  the  number  of  monthly  violations  of  prison 
rules  had  diminished  from  one  hundred  and  fifteen  to  sixty-six, 
and  the  number  of  lashes  given  per  month  from  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  to  thirty-eight ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  average  prices  df  Qonvict  labor  per  day  had  increased  from 
thirty-one  cents  to  forty-five  cents ;  showing  very  clearly  that 
kindness,  by  promoting  a  contented  and  cheerful  spirit  in  the 
convicts,  had,  in  equal  proportion,  augmented  their  productive 
industry.  ' 

The  favorable  influence  of  the  Prison  Association  oh  the  feel- 
ings, hopes,  aims,  and  purposes  of  thfi  convicts  in  our  State 
prisons,  had  been,  according  to  the  report  under  consideration, 
decided  and  conspicuous.  It  had  shewn  them  that,  though  they 
were  fallen  and  debased,  there  were  still  those  in  the  commu- 
nity  who'  cared  for  them,  sy^npathised  with  them,  and  were 
willing  and  anxious  to  co-operate  with  them  id  their  efforts  to 
reform,  ^his  conviction  carried  with  it  at  once  a  soothing 
and  quickening  influence  upon  convicts,  tranquilizing  their 
minds,  and  stirring  them  up  to  resolutions  and  efforts  looking  to 
a  reformation  o{  life.  A  no  less  beneficial  effect  had  been  pro- 
duced upon  prison  officers  by  the  agency  of  the  Association. 
They  had  thereby  been  incited  to  greater  diligence  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  officiitl  duties,  and  moved  to  a  more  Jiumane 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  under  their  care  and  control. 

Twenty  county  prisons  had  been  examined  by  committees 
of  the  Association,  which  were  found  to  be  in  the  same  deplor- 
able  condition,  and  to  be  exerting  the  same  corrupting  and 
ruinous  influence  upon  their  inmates  as  the  prisons  previously 
reported  upon. 

The  work  of  looking  after  detained  and  providing  situations 
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to  use  its  own  languag^i  '*  literally,  and  without  exaggeration,  i 
moral  pest-house,''  and  the  penitentiary  on  Blackwell's  Island, 
"  one  of  the*  worst  governed  prisons  in  Christendom." 

There  is,  however,  one  redeeming  institution,  one  bright  spot 
amid  the  general  gloom.  The  work-house  system,  for  which  the 
Society  had  so  long,  so  intelligently,  and  so  earnestly  labored, 
went  into  operation  on  BlackwelPs  Island  this  year.  It  opened 
on  the  14th  day  of /June,  with  thirty*seven  inmates,  and  the 
commitments  from  that  date  to  December  31,  inclusive,  swelled 
to  four  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  new  institution  had  many 
'difficulties  to  struggle  with  in  the  commencement  of  its  career. 
Nevertheless,  the  report  uses  in  reference  to  it  the  following 
strongly  encouraging  language  :  '*  This  new  establishment,  from 
the  character  of  its  organisation,  and  the  wisdom,  energy  and 
skill  with  which  it  is  conducted,  promises  to  be  fhe  most  inter- 
esting as  well  as  orderly  and  successful  institution  in  our  city. 
It  has  now  only  been  in  operation  since  the  15th  of  June,  and 
*  already  the  receipts,  .with  only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  con- 
victs, average  about  $2,000  a  week,  or  over  $100,000  a  year,  a 
greater  amount  than  is  earned  by  the  eight  hundred  in  the  peni- 
tentiary." Thus  were  the^^eal  and  the, arguments  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  work-house  more  than 
justified  by  the  result.  Mr.  Harmon  Eldridge,  a  gentleman  tho- 
roughly imbued  with .  the  doctrines  of  the  Association  on  the 
subject  of  priso/i  discipline  and  in^fuU  sympathy  with  them,  was, 
through  its  influenoe,  appointed  superintendent  of  the  new  estab- 
lishment. In  a  letter,  dated  Jan.  1,  1850,  addressed  to.a  corn- 
committee  of  the  Association,  he  says :  '*  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  from  daily  and  careful  observation,  that,  with  buildings 
•  properly  adapted  for  a  work-house  with  a  view  to  the  classifica- 
cation  of  the  various  grades  of  character, .  and  with  stringent 
rules  and  regulations  for  its  good  government,  it  will  not 
only  improve  th»  moral  condition  of  its  inmates,  but  it  will  be 
more  satisfai^tory  to  the  tax*payers  of  the  city  of  New  York.  A 
work-house  will  improve  the  penitentiary  system  in  various  wajs. 
It  will  enable  you  to  separate  crime  and  poverty,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  '  court  prisoners '  from  the  vagrants.  It  will  Felieve 
the  penitentiary  of  more  than  half  its  population,  and  remove 
the  embarrassments  created,  by  its  present  crowded  state." 
We  regret  that  the  limits  to  which  any  one  paper  in  this  joor- 
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nal  must  be  confined  will  forbid  our  following  the  Prison  Associ- 
ation,  year  by  year,  along  the  entire,  track  of  its  honorable  and 
useful  career  in  the  work  of  reforming  prisoners,  and  the  still 
more  important  work  of  reforming  the  prisons  themselyes.  Both 
thise  objects  were  prosecuted  with  much  zeal  and  vigor,  and  the 
latter,  in  the  way  of  prison  inspection,  as  extensively  as  the  limited 
means  at^ommand  would  permit,  during  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  the  Society^s  existence*  During  the  last  six  or  eight 
years  of  its  history,  as  we  learn  from  the  reports  of  those  years, 
owing  to  a  want  of  fiinds  for  the  purpose,  and  perhaps  also  from 
some  decay  of  zearin  the  cause,  the  work  of  visiting,  inspecting 
and  examining  prisons  has.  been  almost  totally  suspended.  In 
all  that  time,  no  State  prison  or  penitentiary,  and  but  very  few 
county  jails,  have  been  examined  and  reported  ^on. 

Bat  while  this  branch  of  the  society's  work  appears  to  have 
hllen  into  some  degree  of  neglect,  that  department  of  its  labors 
.whicfi  embraces  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  which  is 
directed  to  the  care  and  reformation  of  detained  an  A  discharged 
prisoners,  has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Abraham  Beal,  general 
agent  of  the  Association,  'with  eminent  industry,  zeal,  wisoom, 
energy  and  success.  Mr.  Beal  has,  Jrom  year  to  year  and  from 
day  to  day,  systematically  visited  the  various  prisons  and  deten- 
tion houses  in  these  two  cities,  attended  upon  the  criminal  courts, 
and  given  special  attention  to  such  cases  as  seemed  to  call  for 
his  interposition.  The  ohildH>r  youth  of  tender  years,  the  novice 
in  crime,  the  emigrant  to  whom  our  language  and  laws  are  un- 
known, the  wrongfully  arrested,  the  guilty  but  penitent  prisoner, 
and  those  in  whose  cases  mitigating  circumstances  are  found  to 
exist,  have  received  from  him,  as  the  representative  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, that  consideration  which  philanthropy  should  bestow 
upon  the  young,  the  weak,  the  ignorant,  the  tempted  and  the 
unfortunate.  To  show  the  extraordinary  activity  and  devotion  of 
thisgentleioaan,  we  present  to  our  readers  a^smmmary  statement 
of  his  labors  for  a  single  year.  We  select  that  of  1861.  During 
that  year  he  visited  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
comparatively  poor  and  helpless,  in.  our  city  and  detention  pris- 
ons. He  examined  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ihirty<«ig&t 
complaints,  giving  counsel  and  aid  to  the  persons  against  whom 
they  had  been  made.  He  procured  the  abandonment  of  four 
hundred  and  sixty-one  complaints,-  most  of  which  were  the  result 
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of  prejadioe  or  paanHui,  or  too  trivial  to  be  entertained.  He  pro- 
oiured  the  diaoharge  of  five  hundred  and  six  personsi  either  very 
young  or  clearly  innocent,  or  manifoBtly  penitent  and  resolyed  to 
ain  no  more.  He  asaisted  with  board  and  aided  to  reach  their 
friends  or  employment,  remote  from  the  city,  six  hundred  and 
seyenty-six  discharged  convicts.  He  supplied  with  clothing,  lest 
or  more,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  others  of  the  same  olaat. 
And  he  procured  work,  in  town  or  country,  for  two  hundred  and 
forty*one  released  prisoners.  This  is  a  catalogue  of  labors  for  a 
single  year,  which  places  in  a  yery  clear  point  of  view,  both  the 
zeal  and  usefulness  of  this  devoted  philanthropist. 

There  is  a  feature  in  the'wdrk  of  the  Association,  as  conducted 
by  their  general  agent,  of  very  great  importance  and  utility,  and 
which  ought  to  b^  l>rought  distinctly  before  the  public  eyc^  It 
is  well  known  ithat  in  some  countries  there  are  regularly  consti* 
tuted  tribunals,  called  courts  of  conciliation,  the  design  of  which 
is  to  prevent  as  well  family  and  neighborhood  feuds  as  tediouB. 
and  expenslire  litigation,  by  an  amicable  settlement  of  difibr* 
enoes.  The  labors  of  the  society's  agent  supply,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  want  of  such  a  court  in  this  community.  Innumerable 
difficulties,  originating  in  mistake,  passion,  drink,  sudden  temp- 
tation, or  the  like,  many  of  which  would  otherwise  grow  to 
formidable  proportions,  are  adjusted  through  his  agency.  In  this 
way  husbands  and  wives,  temporarily  alienated,  are  united  in 
feeling;  hostile  parties  are  reconciled;  offenders  are  reclaimed; 
much  expenoe  is  saved  to  the  community ;  and  the  sum  total  of 
human  happiness  is  greatly  augmented.  These,  and  such  sb 
these,  are  declared  in  the  last  annual  report  to  be  every-day 
results  of  Mr.  BeaPs  judicious  interposition;  results,  as  the 
report  truly  adds,  most  important  in  themselves,  as  well  as  cheer- 
Ing  to  every  humane  and  philanthropid  heart. 

The  economic  relations  and  bearings  of  the  Prison  Association 
constitute  an  aspect^of  it  well  worthy  of  attention.  We  consci- 
entiously believe  that,  as  a  measure  of  public  economy,  the 
wealthier  part  of  our  citisens,  who  have  the  bulk  of  the  taxes  to 
pay,  cannot  lay  out  a  portion  of  their  money  to  better  advantage 
tlian  in  aiding  this  society  In  its  work.  While  the  Association 
thus  &r  has  cost  the  community  less  than  $50,000,  there  can  be 
AO.  doubt  that  it  has  saved  it  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  a  dimin-  ' 
isbed  expenditure  for  the  adminiBtration  of  criminal  jurtioe,  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  accumulations  of  an 
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indtt^y  which  would  otherwiMf  at  lea^t  a  cODsiderable  part  of 
it,  have  -been  but  a  negative  quantity.  Tho  AcieociatioD,  thea, 
in  a  merely  economic  view,  muat  be  regarded  as  a  great  public 
and  social  benefit,  since  it  costs  far  less  to  prevent  crime  than  to 
punish  it ;  and  the  prevention  of  crime  by  raising  the  fallen  Is 
the  foundation  principle  of  this  organization.  The  surest  and 
cheapest  protection  to  society  against  the  bad  is  to  make  them 
good;  a  result  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  honest  and 
patient  effort,  can  be  effected,  as  experience  has  shown,  in  a  much 
larger  number  of  cases  than  is  commonly  supposed  possible ;  for, 
be  it  known  to  our  rAders  that  all  is  not  evil  within  the  walls  of 
our  prisons,  any  more  than  all  is  good  outside  of  those  walls* 
Self-interest,  therefore,  even  if  there  were  no  higher  nv^tive, 

9 

should  enlarge  the  charities  of  the  benevolent  toward  the  guilty 

and  the  fallen.  •  They  return  to  society,  on  their  discharge,  either 

pirates  or  penitents ;  knd  it  lies  mainly  with  society  itself  to  say 

whicli  it  shall  be. 

We  find  in  the  last  Annual  Beport  the  following  paragraph  : 

The  Association  has  made  an  important  modification  in  its 
arrangements  durfng  the  past  year.  We  have  long  felt  the  need — 
indispensable  to  the  most  effective  prosecution  of  our  work — of 
an  executive  officer  who  would  devote  his  whole  time  and  energies 
to  the  interests  of  the  Society.  We  have  accordingly  invited  to 
the  office  of  Corresponding  Secretary,  heretofore  rather  nominal 
and  honorary  tjjiau  otherwise,  the  Rev.  £.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.,  late 
President  of  the  City  University  of  .St.  Louis.  He  has  accepted 
the  position  tendered  him,  aiid  has  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
its  duties.  It  will  be  the  business  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
besides  providing  the  needful  funds,  to  carry  on  an  extended 
correspondence,  both  in  our  own  country  and  Europe,  with 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  adminis'tration  of  penal  justice  ;  to 
collect  and  examine  reports  of  penal  institutions  at  home  and 
abroad ;  to  present  our  cause  in  such  pulpits  as  may  be  open  to 
him  ;  to  inspect  and  examine  prisons  ;  to  make  himself  familiar  * 
with  the  doings  of  other  organizations  similar  to  our  own,  and 
with  the  whole  range  of  penal  literature  ;  and  to  digest,  arrange, 
and  rend^  available,  in  tabulated  and  other  forms,  the  statistics 
of  crime  gathered  from  all  quarters. 

As  the  writer  ef  the  present  article  is  the  incumbent  of  the 

said  office,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  modesty  for  him  to  say  more 

than  that,   under* the  new  arrangement,  the  Association  has 

entered  with  ardor  upon  a  broader  field  of  labor  than  heretofore, 

and  one  more  in  accordance  wiMi  the  original  design  of  its  forma-' 

tion.    For  the  first  time  within  its  history,  pecuniary  aid  has 
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been  obtained,  both  from  the  oity  and  state  goverhmentSf  and 
there  was  a  prospect,  as  stated  in  the  last  Report,  that  every 
prison  in  the  State,  of  whatever  grade,  would  be  visited  and 
thoroughly  explored  within  the  current  year,  and  the  results 
reported  to  the  Legislature  in  the  next  annual  communication  to 
that  body.  This  promise,  we  have  reason  to  think,  will  be 
redeemed. 

We  find,  in  the  Report  for  1862,  the  following  summation  of 
results  accomplished  by  the  Association  during  the  eighteen 
years  of  its  existence:  54,714  detained  nrisoners  visited  and 
counseled;  5,630  detained  prisoners  dischlrged  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the •  Association ;  18,911  complaints  examined; 
4,808  complaints  withdrawn  at  the  instance  of  the  Society ;  7,6t6 
discharged  convicts  aided  with  money  or  clothing,  or  both  ;  2,729 
discharged  convicts  provided  with  situations;  and  seventy 
inspections  of  prisons  made.  Less  than  five  per  cent,  of  those 
provided  with  situations  have  ever  returned  to  prison. 

The  Executive  Committee  close  their  eighteenth  Annual  Report 

in  these  words : 

The  appeal  of  the  criminal  and  the  prisoner  is  to  that  high 
and  noble  philanthropy  which  can  overlook  the  past  and  stoop 
to  raise  the  fallen ;  that  philanthropy  which  whispers  words  of 
consolation  to  the  erring,  and  guides  the  feet  of  the  wanderer 
back  into  the  path  of  virtue.  It  is  a  philanthropy  akin  to  that 
Divine  benevolence  which,  in  calling  backsliders  to  return, 
promises  to  "  heal  their  backslidings ;  "  nay,  even  to  be  "  mer- 
ciful to  their  unrighteousness,"  and  to  '*  remember  their  sins 
and  iniquities  no  more."  It  is  to  such  *a  philanthropy  that  we 
would  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  discharged  convict.  We  say  to 
society :  *'  Give  him  another  chance.  Speak  kindly  to  him.  Let 
him  have  your  sympathy.  Meet  him  with  a  smile  instead  of  a 
frown.  Open  the  heart  and  the  hand  to  his  relief.  He  starts  at 
his  own  shadow.  He  feels  that,  like  tiain,  he  is  a  '  fugitive  and 
a  vagabond  upon  the  earth.'  *  Terrible,  indeed,  are  his  struggles ; 
for  he  has  foes  within,  as  well  as  without,  to  combat.  His  soul  is 
driven  to  and  fro  between  the  frowns  of  the  world  and  the 
upbraidings  of  conscience.  These  awaken  remorse  ;  those  despair. 
Does  not  a  being,  thus  agitated  and  distressed,  need  sympathy  and 
encouragement?  And  shall  his  appeal,  shall  oifr  appeal  for  him, 
be  in  vain,  to  those  whom  a  kind  Providence  has  guarded  in  the 
hour  of  temptation,  and  whose  cup  overflow^  with  blessings  ? 
Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  at  once  so  condescending 
and  so  gnacious :  'I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me;'  'inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.' " 
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H. 
REPORTS  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

1,  On  tbe  quESTiOH  of  a  new  stats  penitentiary. 

A  docament  signed  by  A.  B.  Tappen,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  State  PrisAi  Inspectors,  being  a  copy  of  a  communica- 
tion addressed  to  the. Comptroller  and  to  others,  and  transmitted 
to  the  Prison  Association  through  the  Corresponding  Secretaryi 
briefly  discusses  and  aims  to  establish  the  necessity  for  a  new 
State  penal  institution,  which  it  proposes  to  call  a  State  Peni- 
tentiary ;  a  topic  of  very  great  interest,  not  only  to  the  Associa- 
tion, but  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  to  the  cause  of  priison  re- 
form ;  and  the  undersigned  committee,  to  whom  the  document 
was  referred,  after  due  consideration,  respectfully  present  the 
following  conclusion : 

Painful  as  may  be  the  thought,  experience  tends  to  the  con- 
viction of  its  truthfulness,  that,  on  the  advent  of  peace  from  the 
present  national  struggle,  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
criminals  may  be  looked  for,  with  an  urgent  demand  for  larger 
accommodations  than  now  exists  for  their  custody.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  Legislature  to  prepare  in 
time  for  the  anticipated  necessity,  in  order  to  avoid  that  very 
serious  and  too  common  evil  of  prisons — overcrowding. 

The  suggestion  of  the  document  before  us,  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  '^  State  Penitentiary ^^^  appears  to  us  eminently  judicious, 
for  the  following  among  other  reasons. 

First. — ^It  is  most  likely  that  a  major  part  of  the  presumed 
increase  of  crime  will  be  of  a  character  too  light  to  justify  in- 
carceration in  a  State  prison,  and  too  serious  for  the  mere  county 
jail.  The  penitentiary^  with  a  work-house,  is  of  a  grade  interme- 
diate between  these  extremes,  and  in  it,  Vhile  a  lighter  ignominy 
will  be  attached  to  the  erring  ones,  greater  facilities  for  their 
reformation  will  be  afforded  than  in  the  State  prison. 

Second. — It  will  present  an  opportunity  for  the  Empire  State 
to  erect  and  arrange  a  penal  institution,  furnished  with  all  the 
modern  appliances  for  the  healthi  the  discipline,  the  labor,  the 
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iDstmction,  and  the  refprmation  of  its  inmates ;  in  short,  an  in- 
stitution, which  shall  be  a  model  of  its  kind. 

The  critical  and  independent  examination  of  all  the  State 
prisons,  and  nearly  all  the*  county  prisons,  of  this  State,  made 
during  the  year  just  closed,  by  the  members  of  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, as  well  as  many  less  extensive  during  the  nineteen  years 
of  its  existence,  has  developed  to  them  the  characteristics  of  this 
important  branch  of  operations,  and  given  them  an  understand- 
ing of  the  defects  and  advantages  of  our  prison  ^^ms  and 
management  to  an  ei^tent  p?obabl^  unequalled  by  any  other 
body  having  similar  objects.  They  may  the^efote  speak  earnestly 
and  plainly  their  judgment 'upon  the  proposition  in  question. 

That  there  are  defects,  Numerous  and  serious,  in  the  preteot 
prison  edifices,  and  in  their  systems  of  management,  (for  the  sys- 
tems are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  institutions),  as  well  as  in  tbe 
penal  laws  which  fil^  thenx,  is  incapable  oli  refutation.  Let  tte 
briefly  glance,  in  the  first  place,  at  their  sanitary  char^cteristica, 
the  point  first  to  be  considered  in  the  location  and  arrangement 
of  a  new  institution. 

First. — It  is  not  without  good  reason  that  in  the  letter  of  In- 
spector Tappen,  reference  is  made  to  the  importance  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  prison  buildings.  Not  only  with  regard  to  the  economy 
of  support,  the  facility  of  obtaining  supplies,  ^nd  ease  of  access,  but 
to  salubrity  also,^i8  this  an  exceedingly  important  consideration* 
In  more  than  one  of  these  particulars,  tbe  selection  of  sites  for 
two  of  our  three  State  prisons,  evinced  greai  defect  of  judgment, 
or  something  worse.  Experience  has  demonstrated,  that  "  the 
location  of  Clinton  prison  is  entirely  adverse  to  the  profitable 
employment  of  convicts,  and  to  comparative  cheapness  of  provi- 
sions, and  therefore  it  must  not  be  expected  that  that  prison 
will  ever  pay  the  expenses  of  its  maintenance.''* 

In  point  of  local  salubritj^,  however,  probably  a  better  site 
could  scarcely  be  found,  though  the  expense  of  fuel  in  that  frigid 
region  must  be  very  great. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  site  of  the  male  department  of  the  Sing 
Sing  prison  is  the  reverfe  in  each  particular.  With  great  facil- 
ity of  access  by  river  and  railroad,  its  location,  in  respect  to 
health,  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  that  could  be  found.  On 
the  very  edge  of  the  Hudson  river,  whose  waters  rise  at  times 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  plain  on  which  the  foundation  rests,  it 
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ie  alflo  QiKler  the  weatera  brow  of  a  high  hillt  which  intel*eept8 
the  direct  rays  of  the  stm  till  near  noon  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  whereby  the  whcrfe  establishment  is  continually  inyolred  in 
an  atmosphere  of  excessive  dampness.  ^  It  needs  no  special  study 
to  understand  the  insalnbrions  consequences.  Monldy  walls, 
masty  clothing,  grounds  nerer  dry,  etiolated  bodies,  and  oeca- 
sional  endemic,  or  aggravation  of  epidemic  diseases,  are  partial 
results.  During  the  general  prevalence  of  dysentery  in  the  sum- 
n^r  and  &11  of  1848,  over  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  this 
disease  committed  very  extensive  ravages  at  this  .prisoni  the 
medical  officer  being  called  upon  to  render  aid  to  nearly  1^0 
cases  within  the  space  of  two  or  three  days,  for  this  and  similar 
disorders. 

Probably  no  more  striking  evidence  of  the  sanitary  influence 
of  locality  can  be  found  than  is  presented  in  the.oontrast  between 
the  situations  of  the  male  and  female  departments  o^  the  same 
prison.  The  latter,  thoujgh  bA  a  few  rods  distant,  is  on  the  hrow 
of  the  hill  which  overshadows  the  former,  where  the  sun  has  fall 
access,  and  the  air  is  comparatively  free  from  the  river  fogs,  thus 
avoiding  the  evils  of  a  too  moist  atmosphere,  to  whieh  the  other 
is  subjected.  Though  the  internal  ventilation  is  no  better,  bwA 
the  food  is  the  same  as  in  the  male  prison,  uid  though  the  tiien 
have  th€  advantage  of  working  more  out  of  doors  and  in  large): 
shops,  the  females  being  almoist  wholly  confined  within  doors,  yet 
the  amount  of  sickness  is  relatively  greatly  disproportioned  to 
the  numbers.  There  is  no  other  satisfactory  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  dijflTerenoe  than  by  ref^enoe  to  their  varied  situations  and 
"Atmospheres. 

Other  questions  connected  with  locality  are  those  of  water  smjh 
pip  and  drainage.  Facilities  fqr  these  are  scarcely  less  essential 
to  a  good  sanitary  condition  than  that  just  alluded  to.  At  the 
penitentiary  at  Rochester,  except*  a  little  water  collected  from 
the  clouds,  all  that  was  used  last  year  by  804  prisoners  and  the 
employees,  was  carted  from  the  river  a  mile  distant,  or  from  weUs 
half  a  mile  off;  and  so  it  has  been  ever  since  the  institution  was 
erected.  The  effect  of  this  scant  supply  of  that  necessary  ele- 
ment, upon  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  inmates,  and  upon  the 
cleanliness  of  their  clothing  and  persons,  would  be  serious,  but 
Eor  anuaual  labor  aod  attention,  while  the  expense  is  necessarily 
very  great,  and  the  danger  from  fire  appalling  to<think  of.  Be- 
quiring  forefficienoy  a. good  supply  of  water,  the  draiostge  of  the 
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establishment  is  also  necessarily  imperfect;  in  fact,  almost  impo»* 
Bible. 

Several  other  instances  of  great  deficiency  in  these  particulars 
in  other  prisons  in  the  State,  productive,  in  some,  of  very  bad 
effects,  might  be  mentioned ;  but  the  necessity  of  securing  ample 
facilities  for  these  hygienic  measures  in  any  future  erection,  ib 
too  apparent  to  need  further  illustration. 

Equally  important  is  it  that  the  locality  selected  be  free  from 
%narsh  miasmata,  and  other  causes  of  fevers,  cholera,  typhus,  diph- 
theria, et  id  genus  omne^  Well  known  resultants  from  terrene  and 
meteoric  influences.  Recent  scientific  observations*  have  denHMi- 
Btrated  a  considerable  difference  between  the  several  regions  of 
this  State,  in  relation,  1st,  to  their  geology;  2d,  their  vicissi- 
tudes and  ranges  of  temperature ;  3d,  the  measure  of  rain,  inun- 
dating low,  or  saturating  high  grounds,  or  saturating  the  low  and 
leaving  the  high  arid ;  4th,  the  humidity  of  the  air  or  variations 
of  the  dew  point;  6th,  the  winds,  in  their  varieties  of  direction, 
force,  and  duration ;  6th,  the  electricity,  as  affecting  the  condi- 
tion of  both  plants  and  animals  ;  and  Yth,  the  barometric  pressure ; 
all  of  which  are  now  well  understood  to  exert  an  influence,  more 
or  less  marked,  on  the  health  of  man. 

The  question,  therefore,  presents  itself,  will  the  great  State  of 
New  York,  amid  the  enlightenment  of  the  present  day,  in  the 
science  of  hygiene,  to  the  advancement  of  which  its  own  sons 
have  largely  contributed,  both  in  general  and  in  detail,  faiji  to  give 
heed  to  its  teachings,  in  the  selection  of  sites  for  its  own  institu- 
tions, especially  those  devoted  to  the  care  of  its  most  helpless 
and  dependent  class,  who  are,  pro  tempore,  denied  the  exercise  of 
their  own  wills,  and  for  whom  the  State  is  solejy  responsible  ? 
In  our  opinion,  should  the  proposition  of  the  Inspectors  be  deter- 
mined affirmatively,  the  State  cannot  afford  agaia  to  neglect  so 
great  an  interest. 

Second. — ^Supposing  a  proper  site  to  be  determined  upon,  then 
there  comes 'Up  the  equally  important  consideration  of  the  intemal 
arrangements  best  adapted  to  the  healthy  the  government  and  the 
whole  economy  of  the  institution. 

By  the  inspections  of  the  State  and  county  prisons  made  in 
1863  by  this  Association,  it  wae  ascertained  that  with  regard  to 
that  first  and  most  important  conaideration  of  all,  vtniiliitum, 
there  is  an  almost  universal  neglect. 

•  Medi«4  Topography  ud  BpidoiiiMi  oC  Now  Torky  by  Jm.  H.  Smith,  M.  2). 
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It  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  not  one  of  the  existing  instita* 
tions  can  claim  to  be  properly  and  thoroughly  supplied  with  fresh 
and  wholesome  air,  while  in  the  great  majority  of  them  no 
attempt  whatever  has  been  made  ta  fornish  it  in  any  systematic 
manner,  even  by  the  ordinary  method  of  windows.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  largest  two,  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn,  capable  of 
accommodating  respectively  1,200  and  1,000  prisoners,  imperfect 
plans  were  commenced,  by  which  the  cells  might  have  been  par- 
tidily  ventilated,  had  they  been  carried  to  completion,  bat  inefS- 
cient  as  they  were,  Ihey  are  almost  entire  failures  for  want  of 
fincJ  adjustment. 

The  uxusanitary  effect  of  insufficient  and  impure  air  was  exem- 
plified at  Auburn  in  1845  and  '46,  when  dysentery  and  other 
similar  diseases  prevailed  to  a  very  serious  extent.  The  sick  list 
of  the  hospital  in  one  year  contained  292  names  out  of  not  more 
than  600  prisoners,  of  whom  20  died,  besides  those  prescribed 
for  in  th^r  cells. 

The  great  advantage  of  an  abundant  supply  of  air,  contrasted 
with  the  disadvantage  of  a  deficiency,  was  exemplified  in  the 
work  house  at  Taunton,  England,  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera 
in  1849.  In  the  school  of  that  establishment,  but  68  cubic  feet 
of  air  was  allowed  to  each  girl,  and  less  for  the  boys.  In  48 
hours  there  occurred  42  cases  and  19  deaths.  In  a  week  there 
were  60  cases,  about  22  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  ,But  in  the  gaol 
where^ach  inmate  had  from  800  to  900  cubic  feet,  and  good  ven- 
tilation, not  one  case  occurred* 

In  the  same  year,  this  disease  prevailed  in  New  York,  when 
nearly  6,000  persons  were  received  into  the  city  prison ;  and, 
although  the  disease  prevailed  with  great  intensity  in  its  vicinity, 
which  was  the  very  worst  locality  of  the  city  (6th  Ward),  not  a 
^  case  occurred  within  the  walls,  a  fact  which  can  only  be  attributed 
tq  the  rigid  enforcement  of  sanitafy  measures  by  its  excellent 
medical  officer,  Dr.  CovelL 

The  bill  of  mortality  in  the  old  State  prison  in  New  York  city, 
for  a  course  of  years,  was  seven  per  cent.  By  official  reports,  the 
mortality  at  Auburn  is  now  about  two  per  cent. 

At  Lyons,  France,  the  annual  mortality  in  the  prison  was : 

From  1800  to  1806 i 1  in  19 

1806  to  1812 1  in  31 

1812  to  1819 linS4 

1820  to  1826..^... Iin43 
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Other  internal  arrangemento,  neceSBarj  ta  be  considered  in  the 
primary  conatruciion  of  the  edifioei  are  of  importance  in  a  aani* 
tary  point  of  view.  Such  are  the  modes  of  warming  in  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  manner;  of  lighting,  bathing,  eating,  Jto. 
But  we  forbear  to  dwell  further  npon  these  topics. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  the  necessity,  if  the 
recommendation  of  the  paper  under  consideration  be  adopted  by 
the  Legislature,  of  at  least  one  of  the  commissioners  for  selecting 
tJiie  site  and  determining  the  plans,  being  thoroughly  informed  in 
these  matters,  believing  that  a  mistake 'in  this,  the  sanitary 
branch  of  the  subject,  would,  as  often  before,  prove  disgpraoefoi 
to  the  humanity  and  intelligence  of  the  Legislature  and  people 
of  the  State,  and  cause  much  loas  of  health  and  life. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

JNO.  H.  OBISGOM, 
SAML.  OSGOOD, 
JOHN  H.  KBYSER, 

New  York,  January  6,  1664.  CommUiee* 


2.  On  the  Length  of  Sentences. 

New  Tobk,  January  8,  1864. 

The  special  committee  to  whom  was  referred  a  certain  commv- 
nioation  of  A.  B.  Tappen,  Bsq»,  a  member  of  the  Board  ^  State 
Prison  Inspectors,  being  a  copy  of  a  letter  or  memorial  aoaresBad 
to  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  the  coun^  judges,  and 
other  judicial  officers,  presiding  at  the  trial  of  criminalB  in « the 
State  of  New  York,  dated  at  Dannemora,  Clinton  Co.,  New  York^ 
Nov.  27 th,  1863,  and  calling  attention*  to  the  evil  efieets  arising, 
or  supposed  to  arise,  from  unduly  long  sentences,  reepeotfiaiUy, 
report  as  follows :  .  ^ 

The  committee  acknowledge  the  importance  of  the  subject  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  admit  that  it  is  one  which  deserves  a  tho- 
rough  examination.  TJiere  are,  however,  difSculties  in  the  way 
of  such  an  examination  at  the  present  time.  In  the  fir$t  flaetj 
the  time,  to  which  the  committee  is  necessarily  limited,  is  too 
short  to  permit  them,  amid  the  pressure  of  other  duties;  to  per- 
form the  work  in  a  manner  satisfactory  either  to  tfaenwelves  or 
the  board.     Secondly,  the  committee  lack  the  necessary  data,  in 

knowledge  of  the  fapts  bearing  on  the  questieB,  to  fetia  an  in- 
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telligent  judgment*  Thirdly^  no  long  Ira  the  pardoning  power  ra- 
mainfl  9s  nnrestrioied  ae  it  m  under  exiiting  l»ifia,ibe  questuHi  df 
tibe  length  of  Aeiijtences  is  oae  of  nmeh  delicacy  as  well  as  diffi- 
culty. Were  there  «  reaiSoniiUe  eerteinty  that  the  senienee  in 
any  given  case  would  stCSbr  do  carteiboaent  through  executire 
clemency,  the  question  of  its  duration  would  be  one  of  easier 
solution.  FoUtrfhtyf  the  eeiDtnittee  are  of  the  opinion  that  prison 
discipline  flocieties,  as  sadi,  can  occupy  themselves  with  subjects 
of  this  natare  safely  and  jtidiciously  only  in  conjunction  with 
legislative  committees,  judges,  and  writers  on  penal  law  and  on 
punishment,  and  that  after  profound  investigation. 

If,  in  our  system  of  administering  justice,  in  which,  necessarily, 
a  considerable  latitude  must  be  left  to  the  judge.  In  assigning 
the  length  of  imprisonment,  sentences  of  too  long  imprisonment 
are  occasionally  decreed,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fre- 
quency of  unduly  short  sentences,  is  an  equal  evil,  and  that,  in  a 
State,  in  which  even  sentences  of  death  for  murder  are  becoming 
more  and  more  rare,  loiig  sentences  are  sometimes  unavoidable. 
In  inquiring  into  this  subject,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  long  sentences  have  been  inflicted  disproportionately  to 
the  crime.  The  comnuttee  do  not  doubt  that  this  has  sometimes^ 
been  done.  They  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  has  not  been 
often  the  case ;  but  they  are  still  less  prepared  to  a£Srm,  posi-. 
tively,  that  it  has. 

The  sentences  of  long  imprisonment,  arising  from  the  simple 
addition  of  a  number  of  sentences  for  a  corresponding  number  of 
crimes  identically  the  same,  for  instance,  twenty-one  years  im- 
prisoment  for  seven  acts  of  forgery,  for  each  of  which  an  impris- 
onment of  three  years  is  awarded  ;  these  accumulative  sentences 
for  different  acts  of  the  same  criminality,  deserve  the  gravest 
attention  of  lawgivers  and  jurists.  ^  The  value  of  punishment  (if 
we  may  use  this  expression)  in  successive  years  is  \not  to  be 
judged  of  by  simple  arithpietic.  The  second  year  of  an  impris- 
onment is  not  a  punitary  equivalent  of  the  first  year,  and  the 
third  year  is  heavier  or  intenser  than  the  first  two  together. 
This,  too,  is  a  subject  of  the  most  serious  importance ;  but  your 
committee  think  that  it  is  a  subject,  which  must  be  weighed  and 
considered  on  a  far  more  comprehensive  plan  than  they  find 
themselves  able  to  do  at  present. 

For  the  reasons  above  assigned,  your  committee,  though  im- 
pressed with  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the  question  referred 
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to  them,  do  not  consider  themselves,  as  a  committee  and  on  so 
slight  an  examination  as  thej  would,  in  the  time  allotted,  be 
able  to  give  to  it,  competent  or  authorized  to  pronounce  an  opin- 
ion thereupon  ;  and  they  respectfully  ask  to  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  subject 

FRANCIS  LIEBER, 
JAMES  H.  TITUS,' 
JOHN  T.  HOFFMAN, 
A.  S.  VAN  DUZEB, 

Committee. 
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I. 

REPORTS  OP  OFFICERS  OP  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

t 

1.  Annual  Bepo&t  of  the  GoRRESPoifDiNa  Qecrtaut* 

The  undersigned,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Prison  As- 
sociation, respectfully  submits  to  the  Executive  Committee  this 
his  first  annual 

Repobt  : 

It  is  fifteen  months  since  tho  undersigned  entered  into  the 
active  service  of  the  Association,  and  the  present  statement  will 
cover  the  whole  of  that  period.  He  does  not  propose  a  detailed 
report,  but  contents  himself  with,  offering  a  mere  outline  of  his 
labors.  He  has  written  216  official  letters;  has  preached  to 
prisoners  in  various  penal  institutions  22  times ;  has  presented 
the  cause  of  the  Association  in  11  pulpits  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  f  has  made  six  addresses  to  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and 
obtained  f^om  them  resolutions  of  sympathy  and  commendation ; 
has  written  numerous  articles  fpr  the  daily  and  iimeekly  press,  on 
topics  and  for  objects  connected  with  our  work ;  has  visited  and 
examined  44  prisons  of  different  grades  (several  of  which  were 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,)  devoting  fully  three  months  to 
this  work;  has  prepared  two  extended  articles  for  quarterly 
journals— -one  on  the  Career  and  History  of  our  Association,  and 
one  on  the  Sou]:ces  of  Crime  ;  has  written,  besides  two  annual  re- 
ports, over  20  special  reports  on  prisons,  covering,  altogether, 
many  hundreds  of  manuscript  pages ;  and  has  secured  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Society,  from  private  benefactions*  and  appro- 
priations by  the  State  and  city  governments,  over  $15,000. 

He  feels  deeply  grateful  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  past 
kindness  and  forbearance,  and  will  enter  upon  the  labors  of  a 
new  year  with  an  ardor,  a'  courage,  and  a  resolution,  quickened 
and  strengthened  by  their  sympathy  and  generosity. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted : 

E.  0.  ^INES,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

46  ;Bible  HdtsE,  New  Yo&k,  Dec.  30,  1863. 
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2.  Annual  Beport  of  the  Oeneral  Agent. 

Office  of  the  Prison  Association,        7 
12  Centre  St.,  New  York,  Jan,  1,  1864.  J 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  : 

Deeply  thankful  that,  by  the  good  providence  of  almighty  G^d, 
we  have  been  preserved  '  in.  health  and  life  another  year,  in  con- 
formity with  previous  usage,  we  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report  of  our  last  yearns  operations,  as  well  in  the  field  of  deten- 
tion prLson*  cades,  as  in  the  discharged  coavict  department. 

Detentions. 

I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  this  field  of  our  labor  extends 
to  every  county  in  the  State.  To  the  two  cities  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  however,  your  agent's  time  and  attention  are  more 
immediately  devoted.  The  magnitude  of  the  work  can  be  but 
partially  conceived  from  any  one  stand  point.  No  statement  of 
facts,  no  Bcale  of  figures,  no  court  record  of  the  many  thousands 
of  men,  women  and  young  people,  arrested  and  confined  in  our 
farious  city  prisons  charged  with  crime,  would  adequately 
convey  its  vast  proportions. 

The  following  tables  of  statistics  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of*  Public  Charities  and  Corrections,  by  Chas.  Sutton, 
Esq.,  warden  of  the  city  prison,  shows  the  work  to  be  of  an  ab- 
solutely gigantic  character. 

TABLE  A. — First  District  Prison,  Halls'  of  Justice. 

White.  Blaok. 

Males.    Femftle*.    Malea.  FemUei.         Toi^L 

Number  remAininf  in  prieoByJftn.  1,  1863  134  60  12  1  SOT 

Aeeeived  dating  the  year 10,734       13,273  601  206        24,S04 

^Mai^B^^  ■^■^■^^^  ^aa^^m^mm  ^i^"— ■^^"  ^m^mm^^n^ 

10,868        13,333  513  207        25,011 

Baring  the  year  hare  been  discharged...  7,102  2,933  403  288  10,726 

Deeeaeed 28  10  1  1  46 

Bent  to  BlaolLwelPf  Island  by  poUee  and 

ether  eoarts 1,148  1|78S  88  T  3,086 

Transferred    to    BlaokwelPs   Island    by 

Cfemmissienen .'. 2,336  '8,538  ....  ....  10,874 

Sent  to  State  prison 122  11  10  ....  143 

Remaining  in  prison  Deoeniber  31st,  1863.  138  58  U  1  202 

M^B^talKB  MKB^^l^B  ^^B^MKK  •^>_^.*_  ^B^^^KI^ 

10,868       13,333  513  207        25,011 

In  addition  to  the  namber  reeeired  at  1st 

distHet  prteon i i 10,784  18,273  500  206     •  24»SI4 

There  were  discharged  from  second  dis- 
trict prison ....2^518  1,667  106  103  4,813 

Sent  to  Blaekwell's  Island «...  73  182  ....  4  259 

Dischargedfrom  third  district  prison....  1,698  771  16  8  3,493 

SenttoBlackwelHs  Islaod..., 46  99  3  1  249 

Disoharged  from  fourth  district  prison...  324  120  3  ....  447 

Sent  to  Blaekwell'B  Island ^ 17  27  1'  9  47 

•  ^^^^^^^     ^^^^^^^      ^^^^^^^      * ^^^^^^^ 

Total  number  of  oommttments  daring  the 
year 15,410       16,139  630  413  •    32,59g 
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TABLE  B. 

I 

Number  received  of  native  birth 4,541  4,368  8,909 

do                 foreign  birth,..      11,499  12,184  23,688 

^^^^^^^^m^^m^  ^^m^m^^^t^ammm  mam^^p^^^^^^^am 

16.040  16,552  32,502 

Number  received  who  wer^  married.        5,988  6,768  12,151 

do               single 9,296  6,381  15,677 

do               widowed  ..: 493  2,988  3,481 

do  whose  social  rela^ 

tions  were  unknown 263  420  683 

16,040  16,552  32,592 

«^M^^M22S£  ^^m^m^m^m^^^  ^^f^^S^SSB 

Number  received  of  temperate  habits       4,268  6,280  10,548 

do               intemperate  habits      11,772  10,273  22,044 

,       16,040  16,552  32,592 

•                                                                                                                                                                                                                ^^^^^^^^^M^^^^M  ^^^^A^^^^^^^^^  ^t^^^m^^^^^^^^^^ 

Number  received  who  could  not  read       3,295  3,551  6,84jS^ 

do              readonly 632  ^,963  9,595 

do              and  write 10,737  2,865  13,602 

do             were  well  educated          946  98  1,044 

do              whose  degree  of  in*  v 

stmctioD  was  unknown 430  1,075  1,505 

m^mm^^^^^.^  ^^^mm^m^i^mmm  swa^^p^i^i^ 

16,010  16,552  32,592 
TABLE  C— First  District  Prism. 

Tor  what  offence  oommitted.                             Males.  Females.  Total. 

Abandonment.... 57  ..  57 

Aiding  soldiers  to  desert 8  ..  8 

Arson 29  8  37 

Assanlt   10  ..  10 

•do     and  battery 1,344  378  1,722 

do    felonious 120  15  135 

do     on  the  high  seas ..... .......    •           5  ..  5 

Attempt  tp  commit  burglary 10  ..  lb 

do               larceny 20  ..  20 

do               grand  larceny..               6  ..  6 

Burglary *. i. 121  1  122 

Bastardy , 22  ..  22 
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For  what  off«ne«  oiomiBilted.  lUl«t.  V«ba1m.  TotoL 

Bigamy ^ 7  .•  7 

Breaking  jail : '  1  ..  1      • 

Conspiracy 8  *    ..  8 

Coanterfeiting  coin 12  ••  12 

Contempt  of  court .3  -i  3 

Carrying  slung  shot. .•««..«  2  ..  2 

Cruelty  to  seamen.. 5  .    .-  5 

Delirium  tremens 12  ..  12 

Deserting  seamen ....•  68  ..  68 

do        soldiers. t J, ^   20  ..  20 

Disorderly,  conduct 2,262  3,891  6,143 

do        boys  and  girls  ...... ^  15  6  21 

Idle  or  suspicious  persons 19  ..  19 

Embezzlement ..1...  15*  .•  15 

Felony u 68  ..  58 

Fraud , 5  ..  6 

felonious  assault 12-  ;..  12 

Forgery 1.28  14  142 

Furious  driying &.: -  7.-7 

Fugitives  from  justice... . -  .8  ..  8 

Gambling 8.-8 

Grand  larceny 418  227  645 

Habitual   drunkenness 6  36  42 

Indecent  assault 17  1  ^8 

Illegal  voting : 17  ..  17 

Insanity 246  204  450 

Intoxication 2,950  6,163  9,113 

Juvenile  delinquents........ ......  66  10  76 

Keeping  disorderly  house ...'.,..  24  28  52 

Kidnapping. 2  ..  2 

larceny 61  26  87 

do     from  the  person.. 12  6  18 

Lodgers.. 41  ..  41 

Malicious  mischief •-    .  12  6  18 

Manslaughter . .1 2  ..  2 

Mayhem.. ^. . ....  1  ..  1 

Misdemeanors. 52  12  64 

Murder   50  4  54 

do      on  the  high  seas 16  ..  16* 

Mutiny  and  revolt 60  .•  50 


Vor  wliat  oteiwe  eMmiited.  liilM. 

ObtaiDing  goods  by  false  pretences. .  12 

Opening  letters ^......l....  2 

Petit  larceny  ;.... ^ 1,694 

Perjury ..*  •»..•  6 

Pickpockets .-^ ..^ .-.  20 

Poisoning  .. ..  j; ^^^-„-*  1 

lE^ceiving  stolen  goods'. ^^ .  Id 

Rape I - 15 

Riot 61 

Bobbery • -46 

Seduction ...  S 

Selling  lottery  policies ^,^.  .    2 

Surrendered  by  bail. I ^ — ^. . .  -    1 

Vagrancy  ,^ '. .  1 ^.  .  892 

Violation  corporation  ordinancea^..  20 

Without  offence  being  specified.  ••^.  76 

Witnesses  in  United  States  Courts. .  9 


440 


7«BiltM. 

Totel. 

2 

14 

,  » 

2 

947 

2,541 

,  . 

^ 

,    1 

21 

2 

t 

.  m 

1« 

m  m 

16 

/ 

^1 

1 

6T 

• 

S 

'.  • 

2 

.  . 

1 

1,543 

2,48T 

*.  . 

2« 

85 

114 

'.  . 

d 

11,236      1^^<9     24,804 


TABLE  D.— Second  District  Trism. 

Fpr  whst  of enoe  oomioiiUd.  Hftlei. 

Abandonment •;.. 12 

Assault  and  battery . . 123 

Arson : 5 

Bastardy 6 

Bigamy .  . ^^..•-. \^  2 

Burglary .-...-.. 18 

Conspiracy .^  .-;..'-. 1 

Desertion ."....'.. .  *l 

Disorderly  conduct ^^.-.  ... '  864 

Embezzlement -....--.... 2 

Felonious  assault  and  battery.- '  21 

Forgery  ....^ ;• ^^  32 

Fraud-. - .'.  2 

I^urious  driving . ^^.•.".:.  2 

Fugitives  from  jul^tice .■.".--■.*'  1 

Gambling :^.. :. 2 

Orand  larceny 1  ...-.•. 69 

Insanity .8 

[Assam.  No.  65.J  29 

f 


FeuuOM. 

Totel. 

.  . 

12 

56 

179 

•  . 

5 

.  • 

5 

.  , 

2 

.  . 

18 

.  . 

1 

.  . 

T 

615 

1,47& 

.  . 

2 

1 

22 

10 

42 

*  . 

2 

.  » 

2 

.  . 

1 

.  . 

2 

S3 

102 

.  . 

6 
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Vbr  wha^  ofStaoe  eommilM*  .  MaU»* ' 

Indecent  exposure  of  person, •••-  .2 

Intoxication ^ .     .  X>1^0  . 

Juvenile  delinquents ..^ ....*-  9 

Keeping  disorderly  houses ....^.  4 

Misdemeanor .  .,^ ^-..^-..^  2 

Malicious  mischief  iu ^•..^..  6 

Murder.^ A. -^ 2 

Obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences  .  .  4 

Opening  letters v.... . -.-.  1 

Petit  larceny ^«. ' 142. 

Picking  pockets..^ 8 

Perjury 2 

Riot •  26 

Robbery  J.. ^.. 17 

Rape 4*, -•.  1. 

Receiving  stolen  goQds ..«.  .  3 

Seduction ^.:.. 1 

Shooting ..... 1  1 

Vagrancies...*  •,.. .'.  71 

Violation  of  corporation  ordinances.  14 

Witnesses., .  4 

Total  .:.... 2,624 

TABLE  E,— 2%trd  District  Prison 

For  whfti  offence  .fommitted*  Males . 

Abandonment ^-•.. 21 

Abortion 1 

Assault  and  batteiy 294 

Arson -. 4 

Bastardy, ^... *  7 

Bigamy ^ 2 

Burglary .; ^.  21 

Conspiraciy ^ 1 

Desertion  .^ *. ..1 1 

disorderly  conduct 323 

Disobedient  apprentices. 6 

Embezzlement 3 

Felonious  assault  and  battery 23 

Forgery 36 


H^mtil—* 

T»tal. 

m  . 

a 

889 

1,»69 

3 

13 

3 

7 

.^ 

3 

.  . 

< 

to  . 

% 

.  . 

4 

• 
• 

1 

75 

2tT 

2 

1« 

m  m 

2 

» 

26 

.  . 

IT 

.  . 

1 

•>  •• 

S 

.  m 

1 

.  . 

1 

1,42 

213 

•  • 

14 

-- 

4 

1,769        4,393 


Femalea* 

Tot4l. 

21 

.  . 

1 

60 

354 

.. 

4 

*  • 

7 

•  •• 

2 

^  • 

21 

.  . 

1 

.  . 

1 

191 

514 

.   •  « 

6 

«  w 

3 

1 

■    24 

8 

44 

Gambling : ^...^ .1    . 1 

Grand  larceny u ^..      .49  14  63 

Insanity.^ —  ^^-•.••••. . .       3-  1  4 

Indecent  .assault.^ .i^^^^-,^^^,   _        1  ...  1 

Indecent  cctpoaure  of  persoiu^,, .. ^^^ ^3,  . .  'I 

Illegal  voting ^ y. , ...3.        .-,  3 

Intoxication ^..- .• ^.    .  .A9.T  .  346  843 

Juvenile  delinquents ^^.^^^.-^^..   .2  —  2' 

Keeping  disorderly  house ^ ^.   .-    .X  -  6  12 

jiurcier  ...a,^ «« .. .^L». «. .« .•.M-a  »a.^«.««« ««     .■  :    ft,  •  '  »«  ft 

Malicious,  mischief .  ,  ^, ^ ^.«*.          /:&  ■     *  -  6 

Obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences «        .6  ..  6 

Peijury.J ..^.. .-.^... •            1  ..  1 

Petit  larceny .v..^ 194  98  292 

Picking  pockets -y..*— , ...          .4  2  6 

Eobbery ;,. 6  ..  6 

Riot, 5  -.  5 

Rape-. .^.. ,.......;.: .: 3  ..  3 

Receiving  «y;olen  goods -....'.. 8  1  9 

Seduction !_ •2  ..  2 

*  ■  ♦ 

Suspicious  persons . *. ..           'S'*     ..  2 

Stabbing, / 1'  ..  .1 

Vagrancy.: JL'l' '  15^  *    50  206 

Violation  of  corporation  ordinances -      j-  _^  j^ 

Witnesses 1 6  2  8 


— 1-- ' 

Assault  a^id  battery  ^ 

Arson -j. . • 

Burglary. ..w-*-- 

Contempt- of  court  ^^ 

Disorderly  conduct. ......... 

Pelonious  assault  i|nd  battery 

Forgery ♦ .., 

Grand  larceny  ..^ 

Indecent  exposure  of  person.. 


Total :j 1,714      .  119     2,498 

sssss± 

•    '        TABLE  F.— Fourth  District  Prison. 

.      .  .    .        .    '      . 

•  •  • 

For  what  offqn^  oommitted.    • 

Abandonment  . 


H«I«8. 

Females. 

TttUI. 

1 

.  .* 

1 

* 

47 

13 

60 

4 

.  . 

1 
1 

"80 

23 

103 

6 

1 

4 

.  • 

3 

1 

1 

•  * 
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Insanity .^»«^««««.« 1.  .      ..  1 

Intoxication .^.^-^w^*^,^ SJ- .  -  .  80  14^ 

Malicious  mischief...* .^..^.^^^^.^ 1.  -   ^,.  I 

Misdemeanors ^....^..-.w*.^.-*.- -    -.2^  ..  3 

Petit  larceny . M  13  49 

Poisonii^g  ..... .....^..— •.— .  -  -      -.1-...  ..  1 

Suspicions  persons •..w^.....^.  -           4  ..  2 

Vagrancy ^ 8S  19  53 

Violation x>f  corporation  ordinancps«      . . .  .  JL  ■  ..  3 

do         Central  Par]L««.».^.«..           .2  ..  2 

Total ....,.,,....      .    321  .    .120  447 


•  « 


TABLE  tJ. 

VatirityofprisoneTBOommitteddurisigth*  year  1863.          MaIm.      .  Femalef.  Total. 

Ireland.. i..... "..'   '  7,B90  '  10,960  "18,350 

tJnited  States .........:     "4,852  "3,902  "    8,754 

Germany 1,905  £flB8  2,773 

England w V "62?  403  1,025 

Scotland '"212  219  431 

Prance  ." '. ........;....  •        160*  '     VI  217 

Canada. 14i2  60  202 

Italy .'. 90  6  96 

West  Indies,... ...;.. .'...... SJ  "     '  1  34 

Prussia ..*. 70.  1  71 

China  ..... £3  ..  23 

Nova  Scotia r-r-— - -32  _.  32 

Austria I... '. 21  '      ..  *        21 

Poland 88^  ..  55 

Sweden:.- ........v.            -61  ..  61 

Unknown..*. ' •.....-.'•      133  «8  201 

Norway  ........ . ..-.--.-^ 14  -      ..  14 

Switzerland 20  1  21 

Wales' .\ :-..-•       -24  8  2T 

Cu^ba * .V...-..-       '  /t  *..  7 

Spain V......            28  2  36 

Denmark; .•..;....           -*0  ...  SO 

Eussia 22  ..  22 

Belgium 24  ..  24 


aUilIfity  of  pdioaifg«)mwiH>dl  ilnrlBg  tht  y— r  1863.  JltlM* 

South   America.-..^... • .  36 

Africa.. .- ^ •.  2 

Mexico  ............*---.-..•....  S 

Aria .^ 16 

Sandwich  Islands*... 4,. -.  1 

Bavaria  ,....♦..- •.....•..,•  S 

Greece ^ ^--..•.. •♦.  6 


*  Vtnftlaf . 

Total. 

•  • 

86 

•  • 

2 

•  m 

3 

1 

17 

m  m 

I 

•  • 

3 

••  . 

• 

6 

16,552 

32,692 

Total '. 16,040 


TABLE  H. 

Classi/tcation  of  the  ages  of  the  male  and  female  prisoners    re- 

cewed  during  the  year  1863. 

Agei.  IblN.  FanwM.  Total. 

Under  15  years 1,238  403  1,641 

Frott  16  to  2a  years 1,707  1,650  3,357 

20to26    do., 3,0&«  3,198  6,294 

25  to  30    do 2,457  3,792  6,249 

SO  to  35    do 2,154  2,115  4,269 

86to^40    do   ■ 1,455  2,321  3,776 

40to45     do 1,126  986  2,111 

45  to  50    do..... 1,000  1,039  2,039 

60  to  56    do 736  «93  1,139 

65  to  60    do 625  366  890 

60to65     do iSB  129  414 

65to70    do •  179  111  200 

Over  70  years 82  61  133 


* ■  I   ■»■ 


Total ^ .• 16,040      16,552    -32,592 


Vtom  the  foregoing  tabled  it  will  be  seen  that  32,592  persons 
"were  arrested  in  N6w  York  city,  during  the  last  year. 

In  the  adjoining  city  of  Brooklyn,  Kings  county,  other  thou- 
sands wet'e  cbargted  with  various  ofibnces,  and  disposed  of  by 
our  criminal  courts,  withiti  the/Same  period. 

This  terrible  cfowd  was  coteposed  of  persons  of  many  coun- 
tries, tongues  and  races,  from  the  child  of  tender  years  to  the 
hoary  headed  and  hardened  o£fender  of  over  "  three  score  years 
and  ten,''  as  follows : 
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Number  of -native  born .  .4^41  .     4,3«8       8;W9 

do         foreignborn 11^499. .  ,12JL84    .28»«8S 


16,040      16,552      32,592 


Number  of  temperate  habits 4,268  •  6,280  10,548 

do  .    intemperate  habitr./,...  11,772  *  IQfil^  22,044 

do  vrho  could  not  read '. ./..  -5,296  '  8,661  6,846 

,   do  under  15  years  of  age...  1,238  403  1,641 

do  froml5*to20      do      .V.  *1,T07  1,650  3,357 

do  from  65  to 70      do       ...  179  111  290 

do  over  70  years  af  *iage.J..  82  51  133 

If  these  figures  be  trqa,  igaoi*anoe  is  not  the  mother  of  devo- 
tion ;  and  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  the  prolific  source  of 
vice,  crime,  poverty,  disease  and  death-  . 

.  Your  ag^nt  had  frequent  opportunities  of  visiting  ant^  conveni- 
ing  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  above,  mlmy  of  whom  were 
charged  with  serious  offences,  against  property  and  person,  of 
which  the  testimony  showed .  them  to  be  guilty.  OtjMrs,  and 
th^y  were  not. a  few,*  wfre  innocent  of  the  aceusationa  preferred 
against  them ;  but  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  lange  portion  of 
the  32,592  committed  to  our  detention  prijsonli,  were  persons  of 
irregular  habits,  wio' lived  utterly  regt^rdl^ss-even  of  their  own 
interests,  and  of  la^ra  human  and  diving. 

What  a  fearful  atate  of  things  I  .  In  an  economic  poimt  of  view, 
what  an  enormous  ?B(spense  to. our  cities,  counties  and.  State  I 
But  worse  than  thif  ^  what  a  dreadful  sacrifice  of  time,  of  health, 
of  character,  of  prosperity  and  social  and  domestic  enjoyment ; 
whilst  the  consequences  to  the  mind  -and  -soul*  of  -  these  erring 
ones,  and  of  others  influenced  by  their  pernicious  example,  for 
thejpreseat  and  the  future  world,  are  frightful  in  the  extreme. 
What  has  prgduoedthis  mass  of  festering  evil^we  h&ve  not  time 
to  discuss  here.  It  exi$U^  it  is  »n  alarming  reality,  we  see  it^we 
know  it,  we  feel  fit,  and  your  agent,  from  the  deepest  recesses  of 
his  soul,  is  often  led,  ii^volui^tarily,  to  cry  out  vith  one  of  old, 
"Oh,  that  my  head  were  waters  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of 
tears,  that  I  Qxight  weep  day  and  night  £pr'  the  slain,  of  the 
daugh^ter  of  my  people." 

But  we  give  to  the  wind  our  fears;  we  see  a  bright  li^^t  in 
the  horizon.     We  pause   and  listen  :    Philanthropy  aslw,   can 
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tbe  moral  condition  of  the  community  be  improved  ?    Can  -vice 
and  crime  be  dimimBbed  ?   Is  this  large  class  of  erring  creatures^ 
confined  in  our  prisons  susceptible  of  reformation  ?     Can  tbey  be 
sfived  ?     Can  tbis  tide  of  physical  and  moral   ruin  be  stayed  ? 
Is  it  within  the  range  of  possibility  7     Christianity  emphatically 
answers,  yes,  a.  thousand  times,  yes.     There  is  balm  in  Gilead, 
there  is  a  Physioian  theve.    .*'  He  delighteth  not  in  the  death  of 
a  sinner."    >*  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous 
man  hie  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  He  will 
have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  for  He  will  abundanil/ 
pardon."     **He  despiseth  not  the  sighing  of  the  prisoner."   *^  He 
saveth  to  tHe  uttermost."     This  is  good  news  indeed.     Yes,  this 
is  tixe  Gospel,  the  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  which  maketh  wise 
unto  salvation.    Alas,  alas,  that- men  should  live  so  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  these  precious  truths.     Of  the  32,592  committed  to  our 
.  prisops  the  last  year,  how  few,  comparatively,  ever  heard  an 
instrnctive  lecture,  an  evangelical   sermon,  belonged  to  a  Sab- 
bath school,  or  carefully  read  a  good  and  useful  book  I     We  ask, 
should  such  a  state  of  things,  appalling  as  it  is,*  discourage  us  ? 
Certainly  not.    Bather  let  it  excite  us  to  increased  zeal  and 
earnestness  in  the  use  of  appropriate  means,  by,  which  we  may 
difiPlifie  light,  and,  instrumentally,  savethem.  The  very  difficulties 
of  the  task  before  us  should  inspire  us  with  ardent  desire, for 
our   Master's  work.  -  Even  our  sorrow  gives  us  consolation  in  the 
promise  that,  *'  he  that  goeth  forth  and  weepetb|  bearing  precious 
seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his 
sheaves  with  hitn." 

Visitation  of  Prisons. 
No  one  who  has  given  the  subject  a  thought  *will  doubt,  that 
there  must  be  .persons  arrested  for  alleged  o£fences  who  are,  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  improperly  charged,  and  that  it  often  hap- 
peoQS  that  innocent  persons  are  in  danger  of  being  convicted  and 
pmiished  through  mistyLOo,  false  or  yindictive  witnesses.  Hav- 
ing no  mea&s  to  procure  the  professional  aid  of  honest  and  com- 
petent lawyers,  they  are,  though  mnocent,  without,  some,  £riendly 
and  philanthr<q[>io  interposition,  ia  great  peril. 

It  is  well  known  that  your  agent  visits  daily*some  one  of  our 
city  prisons,. makingi  it  i^e  business  of,  his  life  to  carefully  select 
such  cases,  and  to  glean  and  group  together  whatever  circum- 
stances of  extenuaiioni^ati  be  foond  in  thbix  1i>ehalfrtt>  be,  at  the- 
proper  time,  submitted  .to  tJie  authorities* 
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« 

There  is  a  large  clasB  of  prisoBers  always  to  be  met  with 
awaiting  trial,  who  have  blundered  into  crime,  not  00  mach  from 
an  innate  depravity,  as  from  mere  accident  w  thoaghtleesnesB-** 
the  young  and  inexperieticed  in  crime,,  the  guilty  but  penitent, 
and  where  restitution  is  cheerfully  made,— such  cases  we  are 
glad  to  meet  with  and  promptly  aid«  Oases  of  this  kind  are  sub- 
mitted, with  their  extenuating  circumfltan^efi,  to  the  district 
attorney,  a  truthful  representation  ia  respectfully  presented  to 
our  courtsi  and  a  saeroiful  disposition,  of  them  solicited  by  your 
\igent,  as  the  following  brief  summary  for  the  year  will  show. 


1863. 


January,  about 
February  ^..^. 

March .•». 

April - 

May 

June  ... .. 

July 

August 

September 

October  .., 

Nx>vember 

December . 


400 

92. 

27 

24 

350 

.86 

31 

26 

400  • 

68   ^ 

23 

21 

500 

88  < 

>   31  . 

34 

450 

90 

43. 

27 

500 

16 

27 

31 

450 

81 

2? 

26 

400 

•79 

.  XI 

31 

450 

•73 

31 

• 

23 

400 

n 

37  . 

44 

500 

57 

19 

37 

450 

69 

32 

41 

5,250      •    949  351  365 


The  following  cases  taken  from  our  diary  of  detentions  are 
given  merely  to  show  the  principles  on  which  the  Association  is 
based,  and  the  character  of  its  work  :  its  comer  stone  is  truth, 
its  foundation  humanity  and  love* 

No.  1 — was  brought  into  court  for  trial,  charged  with  grand 
larceny,  in  stealing  a  watch  valued  i^t  $S0*  Your  agent 
ascertained  that  she  had  never  been  in  prison  before ;  this  being 
evidently  her  fif st  offsnce.  '  Under  theses  circumstances,  the  dis- 
trict attoniey  accepted  a  plea  of  petit  larceny^  and  the  court  seih 
tenced  her  for  4  months  to  the  penitentiary*  • 
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She  Uianked  the  Association  for  eaving  her  from  a  term  in  the 
State  prison,  and  we  trust  that,  as  this  was  her  iBi^stf  so  it  will  be 
her  last,  criminal  offeree. 

No.  2 — called  on  the  agent  to  saj,  that  since  her  hnaband  was 
sentenced  to  Sing  Sing  prison,  herself  and  family  were  greatly  dis- 
tressed, and  without  some  aid  they  must  perish.  I  wivte  to  the 
commissioners  of  public  charities  and  corrections  in  their  behalf. 
With  commendable  promptitude  the  family  was  yieited,  coal  was 
sent  to  their  nome,  an,d  semi«monthly  pecuniary  aid  afforded 
them. 

No.  3 — begs  the  Association  to  influenpp  the  commiasioners  of 
public  charities  to  discharge  her  mother,  who  is  nearly  90  years 
old,  now  an  inmate  of  the  Island  iivorkhouse.  She  had  been  sent 
up  by  a  police  justice  for  6  months,  it  having  been  represented 
that  she  had  no  home.  *  This  was  evidently  a  mistake,  as  the 
daughter  had  ample  means  to  support  her.  On  our  application 
she  was  immediately  discharged. 

The  mother  and  daughter  subsequently  called  to  thank  the 
Association  for  their  kind«and  effective  interpositicm. 

No.  4 — was  the  wife  of  a  prisoner  in  Sing  Sing  prison.  She  re- 
presented that  she^as  in  great  poverty,  which  she  apprehended 
wonld  be  seriously  increased,  as  she  expected  soon  to  be  con* 
fined. 

.  Her  marriage  certificate  was  procured,  and  she  was  introduced 
to  the  managers  of  the  lying-in  asylum,  Marion  street.  ^  Her  ex- 
cellent cbaragter  influenced  thpse  benevolent  ladies  to  admit  her 
to  that  very  useful  institution,  one  of  the  best  of  our  city 
charitie(>. 

No.. 5 — was  indicted  for  grand  larceny;  the  day  was  fixed  for 
his  trial ;  he  wrote  to  a  friend  who  knew  him  familiarly  when  in 
France,  to  say  that  be  had  resolved  to  take  his  own  life,  and 
before  the  arrival  of  his  letter  he  should  be  beyond  an  earthly 
tribunal,  hy  poi$on.  In  this,  he  was  happily  thwarted.  Qn  the 
day  he  was  to  be  tried,  be  threw  himself  from  the  third  story  of 
the  city  prison,  sustaining  a  cpmpound  fracture  of  the  ankle  and 
leg,  his  arm  was  also  broken.  In  this  condition  he  was  conveyed 
to  the  penitentiary  hospital,  where  he  received  ^he  kindest  medi- 
cal treatfuent.  He  was  now  brought  back  to  his  old  quarters  in 
the  Tombs  to  await  his  trial ;  he  was  unable  to  stand  or  walk 
unaided  by  criitches }  he  Will  ba  a  cripple  all  his  days« 

Uiyier   these   circumstancesi  your  agent  consulted  the  di9- 
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trict  attorneyi  Bnbmitting  ^11  the  &cts,  and  that  it  probably  was 
the  first  ofienoe*  he  had  perpetrated,  and  to  said  thott  who  kntw 
him  best.  We  suggested  that  a  plea  of  an  attempt  be  put  on  the 
record,  and  the  meroy  of  the  court  solicited  in  his  behalf.  The 
district  attorney  acquiesced,  and  the  judge  humanely  sentenced 
him*  for  a  few  days  to  the  city  prison,  im  the  condition  that  he 
leave  the  country  by  the  next  ffhip  for  his  home.  He  expressed 
his  grateful  acknowledgements  to  all  those  who  had  in  any  way 
aided  him  in  this  his  hour  of  his  greatest  need. 

No.  6 — This  was  a  very  trying  day  for  persons  of  both  sexes  who 
were  discharged  from  our  various  prisons,  workhouses  and  hos- 
pitals without  home,  money,  or  friends.  A  severe  snow  storm 
prevailed  during  the  entire  day. 

Nineteen  of  thia  unfortunate  class  called  at  the  ofiSce  of  the 
Aseooiation  during  the  day;  their  pressing  necessities  were  met; 
we  fed  the  hungry,  and  bestowed  trifles  on  those  especially  who 
had  children  to  provide  for.  Oh,  that  we  possessed  moVe  ample 
funds  for-the  most  hopeful  of  such  cases. 

No.  1 — ^was  indicted  for  a  felonioiie  assault  and  battery  with 
intent  to  kill.  This  man  has  a  'wife  and  large  fSamily.  Your 
agent,  hating  reason  to  believe  this  man-ihnocent,  felt  some 
interest  in  his  case*;  hence  we  subpoenaed  the  witnesses  and 
attended  his  trial.  Counsel  was  assigned  by  the  court.  We  sat 
by  his  side;  H}ur  business  we  felt  to  be  solely  to4eep  him  from 
saying  a  word.  After  hearing  the  testimony,  and  without  a 
defehce,  the  jury  very  properly  aequitted  him.  The  Association 
ministered  to  the  wants  of  this  family ;  they  left  the  court,  Bhowe^ 
ing  blessings  upon  us  for  the  interest  shown  them. 

Ko.  8 — ^had  been  in  prison  some  time,  awaiting  his  trial  on  a 
charge  of  felonious  assault  and  batte;*y.  He  had  a  wife  and  three 
childten  in  abject  want.  We  waited  on  the  district  attorney  and 
begged  him  to  place  the  papers  before  the  grand  jury ;  this  was 
done  on  the  following  •  day ;  no  bill  was  found.  The  prisoner 
was  discharged  and  restored  to  his  family. 

No.  9 — was,  on  the  complaint  of  her  husband  (before  a  police 
julttice), — who  testified  that  she  was  intemperate-Hsentenoed  for 
iKx  months  to  the  work  house  on  Blackwell's  Island. 

Several  reputable  persons  subsequently  called  at  our  office  to 
reptesent  that 'they  knew  this  cohple  well;  that  the  wife  was  a 
clean,  sober,  respectable  woman ;  that  the  man  was  not  to  be  be- 
lieved bn  bikth,  and  that  he  hadevidently  some  ulterior  object  in 


view  in  placing  her  awajr.  Carefal  inquiries  were  made  into  all 
the  circdmstances  of  this  cas^ ;  the  result  justified  the  AssocfatioQ 
in  procuring' her' drseharge, 

*  No.  lO-^was  placed  on  trial  in  court  of  general  sidssions  on  an 
indibftment  .for  grand  larceny;  steajing  various  artides  of  wearing 
apparel,  yalued  at  $140,  from  the  keeper  df  a  house  of  ill' fame. 

The  prisoner,  with  shame,  acknowledged  that  she  had  heen 
induced  to  livjd  with  this  braas^n  madam  the  last  three  weeks. 
It  is  the  practice  of  these  degraded  creatures  to  supply  these 
poor  erring  girls  with  gaudy  garments  at  fabulous  prices,  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  proceeds  of  their  prostitution.  The  clothes 
alleged  to  be  stolen  were  precisely  such.  We'  appealed  to  the 
oourt  to  assign  her  counsel.  The  complainant  was  examined  by 
the  district  attorney.  On  her  cross-examination  she  was  mani- 
festly willing*to  swear  to  anything,  regardless  of  the  sanctity  of 
her  oath.  At  this  instant  the  district  attorney  abandoned  the 
case  for  the  prosecution,  and  suggested  that  the  court  instruct 
the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  of  not  guilty/  This  was  done,  and  the 
accused  was  acquitted  anM  instantly  discfiarged,  with  an  order 
to  the  property  clerk  to  give  Aerup  said  property.  The  result 
was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  all  present,  except  the  madam. 

No.  11 — ^had  been  an  inmate  of  the  Tombs  for  six  weeks,  on 
charge  of  stealing  $60  from  a  dwelling  hoube.  *When  the  money 
was  missed  by  complaii^ant,  he  called  his  two  children,  aged 
thirteen  an^  .nine  respectively,  and  abgrily  threatened  to 
alnjost  destroy  them  if  they  refused  to  tell  him  what  had 
become  of  It,  and  where  it  was  gone.  The  younger  child  per- 
sisted she  knew  nothing  of  it,  that  nO  one  had  been  to  the 
apartments  but  the  aecused ;  6he  and  she  only  had  called  there. 
The  elder  girl  told  her  father  that  she  did  not  see  Mary  when  she 
had  called,  but  that  Mary  met  her  at  the  corner  of  18th  iftreet, 
when  she  gave  her  an  empty  pocket  booki- telling  her  it  was  her 
father's,  and  requested  her  to  replace  it  in*  his  trunk  and  never 
divulge  the  secret.  The  father  immediately  applied  to  a  police 
joetice  for*  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  this  woftian.  When 
brought  up  for  examibation,  she  i^ofemnly  protested  her  !nho« 
cence^  and  affirmed  that  the  testimony  wae  a'  tissue  of  untruth^; 
but  the  children  were  believed  and  she  was  committed  for  trial. 
Yoar  agent  had  repeated  interviews  with  the^soner.  Her  story 
appeared  to  him  trathfol.  We  very 'carefully  enquired  into  her 
paM  history.    Her  antecedents  wer^  feund  to  'be  good.    Our  sym* 
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pathies  were  enlUted  in  her  behalf,  siiQply  beoanse  we  regarded 
her  as  innooeiit  of  the  charge^  We  vfaited  on  the  Biatrioi 
Attorney,  and  submitted  all  the  facts  as  wei  understood  them. 
The  papers  were  found,  .^hen  it  wae .  discovered  that  the  com- 
plainant had  called  soo^e  time  previQualjTy  to  inform  the  autfaoor 
ties  that  he  regretted  to  say,  his  eldtr  cAUd  now  confeMtd  she  had 
taken  the  money  from  his  trunk,  apd  what  was  said  of  Mary,  the 
prisoner,  v>as  untrue.  He  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  the 
prisonear  should  be  honoraibljr  discharged; 

When  this  state  of  facts  was  developed,  we  sent  for  the  cooi* 
plainant  to  attend  at  the  district  attorney's  office,  om  rather  to 
appear  before  the  grand  juvy,  thai  the  cas^  might  be  properly 
disposed  of ;  but  they  bad  left  for  the  day.  An  ^affidavit  was 
then  prepared,  when  it  was  our  great  happiness  to  take  her 
discharge  to  her.    The  Association  gladly  sent  hen  home* 

This  poor  woman  is  a  widow,  having  lost  her  husband  by 
death  three  months  since.  She  was  left  with  two  small  children, 
and  had,  in  the  prison,  n»cs  ker  orrest,  given  birth  to  the  third. 
We  are  accustomed  to  meet  with  juvenile  depravity  every  hour 
of  every  day,  but  such  cases  as  the  above  we  are  hi^py  to  say 
are  very  rare. 

No.  12 — Six  boys,  whose  ages  ranged  from  nine  to  fourteen 
years,  were  tried  and  convicted  of  petit  larcenies  in  the  court  of 
special  sessions^  and  remanded  for  sentence.  Tour  agent,  at  the 
request  of  the  court,  had  made  careful  -  enquiry  i^to  their  past 
history  and  character.  In  fiv^  out  of  the  mx  cases,  it  was  their 
first  o£fence.  Their  parents  ¥^re  seen  and  urged  to  look  more 
carefully  after  their  children ;  they  severally  promised  to  do  so ; 
hence  the  sentences  on  each  were  very  lenient. 

In  the  other  case,  a  truthful  report  was  made,  that  he  is  notort* 
ously*  addicted  to  stealing.  The  court  very  properly  sent  him 
to  the  house  of  refuge  for  the  reformatioa  of  juvenile  delinquents. 

No  13 — was  seen  by  me  in  the  city  prison,  weeping  sadly.  She 
represents  that  her  husband  is  a  man  of  excessively  intemperate 
habits,  and  utterly  regardless  of  His  family's  interests ;  that  he 
contributes  nothing  towards  their  support;  for  years  all  the  ex- 
penses of  her  home  have  been  met  by  her  personal  exertions.  On 
Monday  last  he  came  home  intoxicated,  noisy  and  offensive ;  she 
meddy  reproved  lum ;  whea  he  Yound  a  big  stick  and  with  it 
broke  several  articles  of  furniture,  earthenware,  4c« ;  she  natti* 
rally  felt  excited,  and  taking  the  club  from  his  grasp,  she  laid  it 
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heavily  over  his  tbiek  aad  ewftj  head ;  be  shouted,  pdiee ;  aa 
cttcer  aFrived ;  aha  Waa  arrested  and  heid  io  ansfrer. 

On  the  follewing  viomiDg  we  risited  the  home  of  ^his  flumly ; 
at  9  o'olo<^  the  hnsbaod  wae  in  bed ;  •nve'  compelled  him  to  quit 
it ;  faia  three  cbildsen  wesve  in  :a  snndl  adjoining  room,  unwashed 
aad^  without  food ;  we  adnmisteied  to  hhn  a  caustic  lecture, 
threatening  to  have  hin^  sent  to  tho  penitentiarj-ualesrhe  imme- 
diately reforms. 

We  waited  on  tb^  cocmnitting  magisti«te,  submitting  all  these 
&€t8,  and  respeotfuliy  asking  the  wife's  disohai^,  she  being  the 
sufferer,  and  he  the  guilty  one.  We  asoertainad  that  she  stood 
fully  committed  for  trial,  ajnd  consequently  could  not  be  released 
except  on  bail.  The  association,  thrctagh  H%  agent,  became 
responaible  for  her  appearance  in  eourt  on  the  following  Friday, 
when  she  was  released  from  prison.  On  that  d&y  there  were  no 
witneeaes  against  her  and  she  was  'discharged.  She  prayed  for 
a  Slower  of  blessings  on  the  Association. 

No.  14 — TweWe  persons,  tried  in  court  of  general  sessions  and 
convicted  of  the  crimes  iAoputed  to  them,  wei^  brought  up  for 
sentence  this  morning. 

The  Association,  through  its  agent,  with  its  uniform  ears  and 
caution,  had  inquired  itto  the  character  and  habits  ef  those  - 
prisoners.     The  rissult  was  mibmitted  to  the'  court,  which  influ^ 
enced  in  some  degree  its  judgment  in  the  sentences. 

One  of  the  aboi^e  was  indicted  for  receiving  atden  goods;  he 
had  bought  four  or  five  hats,  which  were  stoleu  from  a  respect- 
able firm  on  Broadway.  The  accused  and  his  family  were  well 
and  favcHrably  known  to  us ;  we  applied  to  the  complainant  and 
satisfied  him  that  this  .man  had  wovked  for  one  employer  over 
Jiine  years ;  his  reputation  was  yewy.  gaod^  The  sympathies  of 
the  eOUiplainant  were  enlisted  for  this  suffering. priaoner  and  his 
afflicted  family.  He  waited  on  the  fiacorderdn  their  behalf;  his 
fionor  permitted  the  prisoner  to  leave  the  ooinrt  with  his  wife  and 
jitarvrug  children ;  they  ejaculated^  i^^ay  Ood  blessf  the  Bacorder,^ 
and  we  heartily  responded,  aifaen.    Judgment  was  8uq»ended. 

This  poor  fellow  'was  in  feeble  health  at  the  tirfie ;  we  much 
Ibar  the  event ^ accelerated  hie  death;  he  survived  but  a  few 
i^eeks  aubsequent  t6  his  diecheMrge; 

The  family  were  aided  by  tfie  Association  to  their  former  resi- 
dence, for  away  in  the  ebuntry. 
iCo.  15-^was  convicted  of  petit  larceny,  stealing  property  valued 
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at  84  cents.  The  coiirt  was  about  to  aantence  ber,  when  an  ap^ 
plication  was  made  for  a  suspension  o£  judgment,  until  the  fid'» 
lowing  Tuesday.  The  court  refused ;  an  earnest  request  was 
then  Jiaade  to  defer  it  until  the  foUomng  morning ;  consent  was 
given.  We  had  seen  tbe^  aocitsed  in .  prison  add  oonversed  with 
her ;  we  were  impdressed  in  her  £aTor|.  believing  her  to  be  imoa* 
pable  of  so  mean  an  4bet«  i  She  reUicta&tLy  finforiiied  us  where  abe 
lived,  with  the  address  of  her  friend.  Without  delay,  we  sent  on 
a  meseienger  from  the  offiaeoCthe  Aasocaation  by  railroad,  request- 
ing them,  if  interested  in  her  beh^f,  to  come  to  court ;  on  the 
following  morning,.  13  ladies  and  gentlemen  arrived  from  a  die* 
tant  city,  most  <>f  whom  are  very  reepeotably  cotmected  (as  was 
shown.)  These  persons  testified  to  a  state  of  facts  demonstrating 
at  once,  that  for  the.  last  2A^  years  she  was  never  suspeoted  of 
committing  a  wtong  act. .        .  . 

Afler  considerable  dieoussion  .by  the  couit,  the  judgmant  was 
suspended  and  the  prisoner  was  discharged.  Berself  and  numer* 
ous  Iriends  returned  hearty  thanks  for  oUr  friendly  interposition. 

No.  16-'-*a,  email  boy,  was  hurri^y  tried  and  convicted  of  petit 
larceny,  and  sentenced  to  the  house  of  refttge.  Your  agent  sub- 
sequently ascertained  that  this  little  fellow  knew  nothing  of  the 
larceny.  An  appUoation  was  made  to  the  court  and  he  was  dis- 
charged. His  friends  called  to  thank*  the  ijisooiation  for  lAs 
timely  interposition. 

No.  17^— was  tri^d  iu  court  of  general  session  on  an  indiotment 
for  grand  laroeny. .  The  jury  returned  a  vecdiot  of  an  attedipt  at 
grand  larcei^y.    He  was  remanded  hr  sentenoe>  with  a  .requaat 
by  th^  court  that  the  Association  would  make  some  enquiry  as  to. 
his  habits  and  general  reputation*  *       , 

.The  jreault  of  .our  investigation  showed  that  the  prisoner-is  not 
a  dishonest  man.  On  tJie  oocasion  of  the  alleged  complaint,  he 
had»  whcoii  under  the  influence  of  .strong  drink,  jumped  up  in  a 
butcher  caft .  in  mid-day,  whilst  hundreds  of  pedestrians  were 
passing  and  repassing,  and  evidently  drove  off  without  having  a^ 
felonious  intention. 

His  employers  *  were  seen,  and  those  who  knew  him  best'testi* 
fie(j[  they  bad  known  him .  iar  many  years  pasil  as  a  very  honest 
man,  but  much  addicted  to  intefoperaboe,  all  ef  which  we  'sub- 
mitted to  the  court*    . 

His  honor,  the  Recorder,  with  his  eharactdristic  good  sense  and 
quick  perception,  instantly  saw  tiliis  to  be  a  case  wher^  he  could 


exercise  his  diseretion  with  advantage  to  the  prisoner  and  safety 
to  the  commnnitj.  Judgment  was  suspended  and  he  was  dis- 
charged. 

These  few  caaea  will  suffice  to  give  eoHie  idea  of  the  oharacter 
of  our  every  day  labors.  Hundreds  of  others  might  be  adduced: 
it  will  be  distinctly  understood,  that  our  prinoipal  object  in 
visiting  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  is  to  do  them  good ;  not  so 
much  to  save  them  from  merited  punishment,  aa  to  influence 
them  to  pause,  to  consider,  to  repent^  to  reform* 
-  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  young  delinquents ;  our  in- 
terposition has  sent  many  to  the  House  of  Bafuge  for  reforma- 
tion, whilst  we  have  been  in  various  ways  of  service  to  others. 

The^  friendless,  the  petmyless,  the  solitary,  the  stranger  within 
our  gates,  have  been*counseUed  and  aided ;  we  have  labored  to ' win 
and  constrain  own  to  forsake  their  evil  ways,  arid  simply  by  ex- 
pressions  of  -disinterested  8ynq>athy,  without  fee,  reward,  gratu* 
ityv  or  recompense. 

Your  agent  thankfully- acknowledges  the  urbanity  and  atten- 
tion of  those  connected  with  the  adminifiU;tation  of  criminal  jus- 
tice in  New  York  and  Brooklyn*  The  advice  and  eouneel,  so 
cheerfully  afforded  him  in  the  •  prosecution  of  hie  labors  by  the 
district  atton^es  and  their  assistants,  he  will  ever  remember 
with  hearty  thanka. 

Your  agent  could  not  have  accomplished  the  work  he  has,  if 
kiiKlred  benevolent  inatitutionB  had  been  indiflerent  and  stood 

r  * 

aloof.  Our  ABsociation  has  been  favored  with  their  €aK>pera- 
iion.  To  the  commissioners  of  public  charities  and  corrections, 
we  feel  personally  obliged  for.  their  prompt  assent  to  all  our 
reasoi^able* applications.  To  that  excellent  and  well  managed  in- 
stitution. Me  Magdalm^  we  feel  deeply  tfiankful.  Many  a  poor 
young  creature  has  been  transferred  from  the  courts,  on  our  in- 
terposition, to  their  care  ;  in  no  case  have  webeen  refused;  ao^ 
many  of  them  have  given  evidenoe  of  a  great  moral  change^ 

■  .  Discharged  Convicts. 

*  Eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  discharged  convicts,  on  their  re- 
lease from  o^T  state  prisons,  copnty  jails  ^nd  penitentiaries,  w^re 
furnished  wijth  board  (in  wbo)e  oi:  part)  for  a  short  tune,  or  were 
tempoiiarily  aided  ^ith  pecuniary  i^e^ns,  which .  enabled  them  to 
jreach  th^r  firiends  or  ei^ployment  away  from  the  city. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  discharged  oonvictawere  sup- 
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plied  with  clotUng,  or  other  necessaries,  such  as  boots^  shoes, 
hatfi,  caps,  nnder  clothing,  Ac. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-one  discharged  convicts,  and  others 
from  our*  various  prisons,  were  provided  with  work  and  places. 

It  is  a  matter  of  mnch  importance  to  the  prisoners  generally, 
to  find  when  they  leave  the  prison,  an  open  door,  where  they  may 
.enter  with  a  hearty  welcome.  A  discharged  convict  recently  in- 
formed us,  that  it  is  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  them,  even  when 
in  prison,  to  know  where  to  apply  when  they  are  released.  The 
o&er  day,  when  we  handed  a  good  warm  overcoat,  pants  and 
imder  garments,  to  one  of  this  class,  he  wept  like,  a  child,  say- 
ing :  ''  Thank  Ood  for  such  a  start  as  this ;  it  is  more  than  I 
could  have  hoped  for.     May  Gk>d  bless  the  Association  I^ 

We  have*  said  before,  aind  we  repeat,  that  the  discharged  con- 
vict has  our  sympathies.  There  are  few  conditions  in  life  more 
embarrassing.  He  feels  conscious  of  his  guilt  and  degradation. 
He  is  afraid  of  himself  and  every  one  he  meets.  He  apprehends 
that  his  fonner  acquaintances,  his  familiar  friends,  and  probably 
his  very  relatives  will  shun  him,  and  those  who  look  at  him  wiH 
recognize  him  as  a  prison  bird.  Of  those  who  may  have  spent 
many  long  years  in  a  State  prison,  it  may  truthfully  be  said, 
^  they  are  stran^rs  in  a  strange  land/'  Several  have  called 
upon  us,  of  late,  with  faculties  impaired  and  almost  demented. 
To  eoch  it  would  be  an  act  of  humanity  and  mercy  to  retain  them 
for  life  rather  than  return  them  to  the  world,  incapable  of  self- 
support  or  self-control.  Your  agent  has  found  it  very  difficult 
to  provide  them  employment.  Under  these  circumstances,  tem- 
porary relief  is  indispensable  to  the  convict  and  important  to  the 
interests  of  the  community.  Upwards  of  eight  hundred  men 
and  women,  discharge'd  from  prisons,  have  called  at  the  office  of 
the  Association,  asking  advice,  employment,  food,  clothing,  and 
pecuniasy  aid,  within  the  last  year.  We  aided  them  as  their 
peculiar  circumstances  required.  * 

The  subjoined  cases,  taken  from  our  diary,  are  presented  to 
illustrate  the  nature  and  results  of  our  labors  in  this  depart^ 

ment. 
^o.  1.— Calls  at  our  office  from  the  penitentiary  to  say,  that 

he  is  now  40  year!  old,  30  years  of  which  have  been  spent  in  the 

various  prisons  of  our  State.     He  thinks  but  fe^  persons  have 

had  experience  and  knowledge  of  prison  life  equal  to  himself. 

He  was  once  sentenced  for  10  years  to  the  State  prison;  after 


scrying  6  je^rs,  he  y^b  remayed  to  the  lunatic  asylum,  where  he 
spent  %  year/i  i  since  then,  nearly  all  his  time  has  hieen  passed  in  ouir 
penitentiaries  apd  workhouses.  .  He  is  this  mortxine  in  a  terrible 
condition,  ^n  '^soul,  l^ody  ai^d  estate."  He  was  temporarily 
aided^ 

Had  this  poor,^weak,  partisjly  demented,  andimperfec^y  deyel- 
of)ie4  creature^jbeen  provided  with  a  permanent  hpme  in  some  one  o^ 
our  almsliouses,  he  would  h^^ve  Wen  exempted  from  a  train  of 
terrible  evils,  the  authorities  saved  a  world  of  trouble,  and  our 
cyuuty  fLud  ^tate  a  large  .^nd  unnecessary  expenditure., 

•  Such  cases  .as  the  above  are  not  rare:  h^nce,  our  courts  should 
hfive  the  power  tp  m^ke.  pro  nipt.,  an<^  appropriate  d^sppsitioi^L  of 
them,,  and  no^^cQusi^l^i  the^e  morally  irresponsible  unfortunates 
to  a  State,  prisou. .  .     r     i 

No.  2-rWaa  convlpt^d  of  grand  larceny  on  his  own  confession., 
and  ^as  se,ijitehc^d  to  Sing  Sing  prison, for,  two  years. 

He  calls  at  t^ie  pfficej  of  thp  ^ssociatioi^  to  Sajj,  that  Ife  was 
much  addicted  to  intemperance  before  his  arrest ;  it  was  the 
cause  of  a|l  his  ii^ishajis.  He  thinks  it  will  he  the  opj^ct  of  his 
life  to  avoid  it,  and  ihe  places  where  it  is  sold.fas  well  as  the  society 
ojf  those  who  indulge  m  its  use.  Before  he  wentf  to  prison  he 
never,  read  the  Bible;  a^d  now  it  is  a  Ianteri\  to  his  feet,  and  he 
prayerfully  hope^  God  Alm^hty  will  dispose^  ^^im  to  m^ke  it  the 
rule  of  his  life. 

He  says  he  especially  loves  the  Savior's  sermon  on  the  Mount 
When  asked^  **A^Q/  y^^  ^^^  afraid  of  forgetting  wl^at  you  now; 
seem  to  knc^  and  love?'!  he  replied,  ''Yes,  there  is  great  daur 
ger ;  I  must  pr§.y  and  watch,  and  watc^  and  pricy,  and  then  I  am, 
sure  the  Savior  will  sustain  and  save  me.',' 

This  young  man  was  encouraged  to  perseverq  in  ^ell  dojng. 
He.  was  s^ided  until  provided  with  permanent  employment,  where 
he  is  now  doing  well.  ., 

No.  3.-r-0n  his  release  from  the  penitentiary  after  a  short  scn- 
tence,  palls  at  our  office,  and  says  he  w^ts  to  reach  a  neighbor- 
ing  State,  but  has  no  money,  and  shall  feel  oblige4  to  the  Associ- 
ation for  t,he  Ip^n  of  a  few  dollars  for  this  puirposel  As  he  had 
committed  no.  ''  infamous  crime,''  we  advised  him  to  join  the 
arij^y,  b.ut  h,e  0ippbat^calljr  said  no^,, that  he  wa^  educated  by  his 
pi^Qx^t^iai^d  taught  by  th^  piinisters,  to  hate, war  ^nd  blopdshed,^ 
im4  ,^.  W^  P*^^9^*    He  was,  aided  pecuniarily. 

On  the  following  Tpasday  he  calls  again ;  he  likes  the  appear- 

[Assem.  No.  65.J  *.  30   • 
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ance  of  things,  and  intimates  a  willingness  to  eulist  as  soon  as 
the  newspaper  reports  of  our  recent  yictpries  are  confirmed. 

On  Thursday  he  enters  our  officOt  ''  laughing  all  over  his  face/^ 
having  on  his  regimentals  (he  is  a  fine  looking  soldier).  He  has 
one  stripe  on  his  arm  (Cprporal).  We.play&llj  placed  our  hand 
on  the  solitary  stripe,  saying,  "  His  "better  to  have .  even  this  one 
than  to  deserve  40  on  the  bare  back.^'  He  promptly  replied,  "  If 
merit  can  secure  promotion,  I  shall  Teturp  (if  God  spare  me) 
from  the  war,  with  shoulder  straps,  and  a  clear  conscience.'' 

No.  4 — We  were  leaving  our  office,  ^i'heii  a  man  whom  we  had 
known  as  an  inmate  of  Sing  Siog  Prison  came  up  to  the  d6or  and 
said,  "Mr.  Beal  don't  yOu  know  inef  do  you  for^t  Jne?"  I 
replied,  '*0h  no,  I  remember  your  living  in  our  State' mansion 
on  the  Hudson."  He  said,  ''  and  I  shall  never  forget  it  eith^^ ; . 
I  suflfered  two  years  for  a  grund  larceny ;  I  was  partly  ^Ity, 
but  not  so  guilty  as  the  prosecutor  represeilted ;  I  am  now  an 
altered  mani ;  I  am  not  yet  what  I  should  be,  but  I  don't  drink,  I 
don't  swear,  I  never  will  steal,  and  I  do  try  to  pray  that  the 
Lord  will  make  me  a  great  deal  better' 'ihan  lam;  I  think  he 
will,  upon  my  word  I  do.  Apd  now,  Mr.  Beal,  I  am  ^ad  ^o  seb 
you,  very  glad ;  I  used  to  think  your  society  a  good  one,  as  your 
gentlemen  and  the^  friends  came  up  on  Siipdays  to  preach'  to  us 
there  ;  I  hope  you  will  never  forget  the. poor  fellows  iu  prison; 
do  often  go  up  and  cheer  them ;  they  want  kind  words,  for  h^ii 

''"11  I  I  *         * 

Words  and  severe  punishments  will  not  make  them  better  men.  • 
Please  accept  five  dollars  from  me  to  help  on -your  Association; 
if  I  was  rich,  I  would  p'tit  a  lot  ojT  naughts  to  the  figure  5.     Good 
bye.     God  bless  you,  Mr.  Beal." 

No.  5 — A  fiEtther  and  son  (Gernians)  were  tried  in  court  of 
sessions,  Brooklyn,  Kings  county,  on  an  indictment  for  grand  liir- 
ceny.  They  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  Sing  Sing  for  a 
term  of  four  years  and  six  months  eacb«  i         . 

They  worked  in  the  cabinet  shop,  conducted  themselves  ynih 
propriety,  avoided  ^11  extra  punishments,  and  left  the  prison  with 
the  respect  of  the  officers.  * 

These  inen  had  been  in  this  country  but  two  months  wheii  they 
were  induced  by  a  countiyman  to  accompany  him  to  do  a  profit- 
able job  and  male  money  quick*  They  went  ifHth  him.  Ho 
brought  out  of  a  store  several*  garments  and  handed  some  to 
them.  An  officer  was  on  the  spot.  He,  being  a  dexterous  thief, 
escaped ;  they,  being  inexpiQrienced,  were  arrested  and  punished* 
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Tbey  solemnlj  aBSUre  Q8  thie^  was  l^eif  first  offenoe,  and  ibat  it 
shall  be  their  last.- 

The  Association  at'  once  introduced  the  father  to  work.  The 
soB'has  long  complaint,  and  cannotilTve  long.  Thej  were  visited 
and  pecuniarily  aided.  In  their  expression  of  thanks,  thej'both 
seemed  very  sirioete.  ' 

No.  6 — ^Had  spent  three  months  in  the  (Penitentiary.  iHe'says, 
'*  a  prison  is  not  the  very  bcM  place  in  the  ^^o^rld  for  one  who  has 
transgressed,  to  reform.  There  exists  nothing  likely  to  influence 
enring  men  to  live  better  liv^s;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  thousand 
thisgsare  ^seen,  heard*  aAd^  practised,  ev6nby  those  placed  over 
ydu,  which  so  operate  as  to  make  a  man  hate  himself  and  all 
maiikind."  • 

The  only  .benefit' the  prison  has  been  td  him,  he  sdid,  is  simply 
that  he  has  bad  tiitoe  tothilik.  The  result  of  his  reflections  is, 
it  does  not  pay  to  violate  or  disregard  law  and  right.  He  hopes 
to  do  better  in  tim^  to  come. 

Bis  external  appearance  was  improved,  and  means  afforded 
bim  to  reach  a  distant  city,  where  he  could  get  work. 
'  No.  7 — Was  the  recipient  of  execvtive* -clemency  mMj  years 
8131004     The  Aflsociatiob  was  instrmmental  in  placing  him  in  a 
good  situation,  where  ior  >  several  year&  he  showed  himself  the . 
upright  and  serupQlously  honest  mauv 

Bis  uniform  and  irreproachable  history  erubsequent  to  his;  being 
pardoned,  has  greatly 'Encouraged  the  Association  in  its  trying 
labors.  In  ev^ry  taieinbor,  his  undeviating  oOnsistendy  bias  se- 
cured him  a  firm*  and  stedfast  friend.  He  6alls  .to  see  us,  and  - 
when  referring  to  the  past,  feelingly  expi^sses  himself  as  willing 
to  losepiis  left  arm  firbm  the  shoulder  boi^,  could  that  only  stiiin 
of  his  life  be  blotted  put,  and  forgotten  by  hiinself  and  others^ 

No.  8't^n  bis  own  confession,  pJead  guilty  to  an  indictment' 
for  grand  larceny.     He  was  remanded  for  sentence,  with  the 
requeist  of  thE  cemrt,  that  the  Association  would  ascertain  what  had 
been  his  past  history.     He  had  arrived  in  thi6  country  but  a* 
short  time  before ;  hence  but  little  could  be  gleaned  of  his  ante- 
cedents.    He  was  sentenced  to  State  prison  for  two  years. 

On  his  disehargo,  be,  calls  at  our  office  and  represents  that  he 
is  from  the  old  countty-  His  friends  are  respectable  and  Chris- 
tian* '  They  gave  him  a  liberal  educAtiott.  He  Idft  home  with 
**  grieat  expectations"  •  of  securing  remunerative  and  permanent 
employment  in  a  broker's  or  mer^hant^s  office  here.    In  all  his . 
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efforts  be  was  nnsnocesaftiL  He  had  speirt  all  his  money  pledged 
all  his  clothing,  and  being  in  arrears  at  his  boarding  honse,  he 
was  requested  to  leave.  "  He  began  io  be  in  waat.''  For  seven- 
teen nights  he  had  no  bed.  "He  was  hnngvy,  and  oo  man  gave 
unto  him." 

tie  had,  withont  motive,  retained  the  key  of  the  street  door, 
when  hd  left  his  boarding  house.  On  a  Very  wet  night;  it  oo- 
curred  to  him,  could  be  get  access  te  ^en  the  hall  to  screen  him 
from  the  storm  he  should  feel  grateful.  He  made  the  attempt 
and  succeeded.  He  was  then  tempted  to  enter  on6  of  thoTooms, 
where  he  opened  a  trunk,  and  by  the  li^t  of  the  moon  wis  ena- 
bled to  abstract  some  clothing,  a  watch,  Ac.  These  wer^-eold. 
With  the  money  he  provided  himself  a  few  necessary  artieles, 
shoes,  &o.  He  then  made  a  vigorous  effort  and  obtained  employ- 
ment, where  he  rediained  four 'months,  when  he  was  discovered 
and  airested  on  suspieion  of  committing  the  theft:  Qe  admitted 
his  guilt,  and  has  served  out  the  sentence.  We  advised'  hits  to 
call  on  his  late  employer,  who  sympathized  witE  him  w4ien 
arrested,  and  would  probably  do  so  now.  He  did  call,  and  was 
welcomed  back  to  hid  employment.  ' '  ■  ^ 

Na  9. — Had  spent  fiVe  years  in  Sfaig  Sing  prison,  on  convi0* 
tion  of  passing  counterfeit  bills:  He  feels  that  his  punielhment, 
especially  the  first  four  years,  was  degrading  ai^d  severe. 

The  last  twelve  months,  undet  a  more  humane  treatment,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hubbell,  the  agent  and  warden,  the  prisoner  beoaime 
more  thoughtful.  At  length  he  made  the  Bible  and  himself  his 
dfeiily  study ;  his  soul  and  its  salvation  oooupied  hts  best  thoughts, 
and  he  became  an  altered  man. 

On  his  release  he  callft  at  our  office ;  we  obtain  emplbymetlt  for 
him  at  his  own  business,  but  his  sight  is  so  much  impaired  he 
is  reluctantly  compelled  to  ^ve  it  up,  and  has  left  this  .country 
altogetber.  He  was  aided  with  a  free  passage  to  Europe  by 
one  of  our  ship  owners,  who  has  often  distiugniabed  faimsblf  by 
similar  acts  of  christian  kindness. 

We  have  great  comfid^noe  in  the  ^rmanent  reformation  of  this 
poor  man.  '  *  ■ 

No.  10. — A  mother  and  two  daughter,  aged  IT  and  28  years, 
left  the  island  this  morning.  The  mother  became  a  widow  twe 
years  since.  During  her 'husband's  protracted  sickness,  io  pro- 
care  him  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  eimrj  portabie  article 
they  owned  was  pledged ;  their  troubles  multiplied ;  and  since 


deati^  cliateess.  came  xi^pom  them  like  ati  iavalatiche.  One  after 
tine  (Aixw  feU  dok,  Hvd  there  was  no  alternative  but  4o  eeeka 
shelter  an  the  workhoQse*  Thay  were  all  admitted,  and  remaiMd 
there  a  month. 

Tfaay  <Ml  ^t  oiur  office ;  we  listen  to  thetr  sorrowfiil  atoiy;  we 
tbink  iife  traihfoif  and:  beUe^  moat  o£  their  paat  iBu^fff^ciBg  ^^ts 
MeAatoned  by  oireamitiaiioes  beyond  theiur  Control.  We  instantly 
itotrodfliced  tiiia  family  :tQ  •  a  lady  in  a  neighboring  city.  She 
acted  the  part  of  a  good  Samaritan.  Places  were  provided  for 
'eadi  •of  tfatei  wilUin  84  bowk     Tkty  are  doing  wtlL 

The  A^sooia^ikm  chsMfiilly  teendered  them  pecuniary  aid.  Poor 
tJungsl    Oh,  hoiir  Uiay  wept  I  and  witfa.gratethl  emotion. 

No.  11 — ^Was  arraigned  in  the  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
Brooklyn  Kings  oounfty,  oa  an  indictment  for  infanticide. 

Ske*  was  inds^ed  by  counsel  to  plead  guilty  to  the  charged  of 
mamalsMgkier  in  theeecond  degree,  and  was  remanded  for  sentence. 
Whcm  «gain  brongki  into  court  and  placed  at  the  bar,  youra^nt 
tfddpe^isled  his  Honor,  Jmstice  Emmott,  in  her  b^halfl  We  reapect- 
ftilly^ubmitted  the  facts  as,  we  understood  then,  clearly  showing 
that  >this  poor  girl  was  not  guilty  of  manslaughter  in  the  second 
dagfoe,  and,  in  our  delibiirat^  judgment,  no  jury  oould  be  found 
to  convict  her  in  such  de^ee.  We  contended  that  the.  law  woeold 
be  amply  vindieaAed,  and  its,  claims  fairly  met,  by  a  plela  in  the 
fourth  depwe.*  Tli^  district  attorbey  consented  to  .the  with- 
dr«wal  of  the  em  and  the  subaliitutaoa  of  tflie  other  plea. 

She  wae  then  senlenoed  ^  Sing  Sing  prison  for,  two  years. 
After  serving  out  this  te»ni,i  except  84  daysj  saved  l^y  aonwiuta- 
tion  fM  kfer  tiidlSMti]&  good  conduct,  on  her  discharge  she  called  at 
our  office  to  thank  the  Association  for  our  thoughtful  canft  of  her, 
and  to  ask  our  advice  as  to  the  Aitute. 

We  at  once  placed  her  with  a  quiet  family,  where  she  remained 
some  time,  in  the  hope  that  she  may  acquire  useful  knowledge,  as 
it  will  be  BO»e  tiqie  Wore  ebe  ia  oppable  to  hold  a  permanent 

situation.  .  • 

After  the  lapse  of  three  months,  she  made  such  progress  that 
the  family  cheerfully  introduced  her  to  a  place  in  the  cotmtTJr ;  and 
a  grateful  girl  she  is.     She  is'floing  well. 

r  Looking  back  upofi  the  labors  of  the  last  ten  years,  your  Ageint 
is  painfully  reminded  of  many  u  case  where  pecuniary  aid  to  an 
adequate  amouni  would,  in  ttU  probaWKty,  have  restored  the 
iieerf  of  a  family  to  nseftdnesfi  in  society,  by  enabling  him  to  re- 
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commoDce  his  life  with  his  loved  ones,  but  the  Associitioii  iras 
powerless  from  want  of  fiinds,  and  the  iodiridiial  means  of  jonr 
Agent,  and  the  result  of  his  personal  appeals  to  members  of  the 
Execntive  Committee,  were  both  exhausted.  » 

Increased  funds  will  now  enable  us  to  accomplish  more  for 
those  who  desire  to  reform,  and  the  contrast  between  our  present 
power  of  doing  good^  and  that  entrusted  to  us  when  your  Age^ht 
commenced  bis  labors  ten  jears  ago,  is  indeed  cause  for  profoutid 
gratitude. 

Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done,  and  it  is  sadly  true  that, 
while  human  nature  and  our  social  system  remain  unaltered,  the 
field  of  exertion  in  behalf  of  the  erring  and  the  guilty  is  almost 
boundless. 

We  feel  that  the  same  considerations  which  sustain  and  en- 
courage us  in  our  efforts,  give  us  a  claim  upon  the  aid  of  all 
classes,  for  our  object  is  to  defend  and  save  the  innocent ;  to 
give  to  society  in  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  a  surer  safe- 
guard than  the  walls  or  bolts  of  any  prison  house ;  and  to  save, 
for  the  service  of  God,  souls  more  precious  in  his^sightxtJMn  all 
other  created  things ;  a  labor  which  tends  to  peace  and  good 
will  on  earth,  and,  when  successful,  causes  joy  among  the  angels 
of  Heaven. 

la  thus  concluding  this  brief  report  of  my  labors,  I  have  again 
fervently  to  thank  Divine  Providence  for  past  succeasee,  end  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  the  eneouragenieni  tendered  me  in  the 
performance  of  my  duties  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

AH  which  is  respectfully  aubmitted :  « 

ABBAHAMBHAL. 
Office  or  ths  N.  Y.  P.  Absociaticmi; 
No.  12  Centre  st.,  New  Yor)L,  Dec  30,  1863. 
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3.  AviruAL  BiroKT  of  tse  TaEAsuanu 

The  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  in  aocount  with  William  C. 
Oilman  Treasurer. 

1863.  Dr. 

Dec  31.  To  cash  paid  for  salaries  and  commission..    $4,333  ^1 

Kent 1 413  25 

Stationery,  fuel,  furniture  and  other 
expellees  Centre  Street  office.. 328  29 
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Stationery,  fuel,  furniture  and  other  ex-  ,  ^ 

pences  Bible  House  office...,  ••.*•,  ,  1469  72 

Traveling,    prison    vfsitation,     inspec- 
tion, Ac \.........^......  410  24 

Belief  of  discharged  prisoners.^ ^  .  .'^31  97 

Printing  and  annual  report ^^.^...-  ,77  74 

Deposit    with    assistant    tr^surer    of  ^ 

United  States.,. ..'...^.....^ ^^  ^,900  00 

Balance  on  hand  to  new  accoui^t..*...  .  .  :$84  85 


$13,148  37 

l^^S,  Cr. 

Jan.  I...B7  Balance  from  old  account .^  $379  71 

,  .           Donations  received  during  the  year 7,160  00 

,.j,           Appropriation  from  the  T^tate  treasury..  3,000  00 

^^ ,  ,j    J    Appropriation  from  the  City  treasury .  ,  ^,^00  00 

,            Returned  by  discharged  prisoners.^..,.  16  91 

,  ,        Sale  of  waste  paper  and  type  me taU. ,  89  25 

Interest  from  United  States  trust  com- 

..,.,         Pany »•-.-     ,    ,   3  60 

-  ti8,148  37 

'>•>  .      ■!  ill    I 

1864. 


'  • 


Ja&«  It  By  balance  from  old  account ..«.-•.*     ,$^84  85 

M>  .        [    '/"  [     ..      ...     WM. 0. Qj;im.ff, 

Nrnm  YoEK,  January  14, 1864,  ,,  7V;fa#firer. 

AudiitiBd,  New  York,  Jan.  1864. 

S.  K.  BULL,  , 

-    -•  •     •  •         -    -  -    «  ^  '        '  •  ^^  [if 

CAatrman  Jtnan<;e  CgmijuUUt, 
•■■■'■ ,  > 

•'    ■♦■      . .        <It ■ .;  r     •   •       .1 

'"'  DONATIONS  ttl '1888;'      '  l 

",,  ^rcher,  George  B..:.  ...•....-.:.:.;..•../.  flOO  00 

4iitor,  JoBn  J.  Jr ... '. . .'. ". /..V . . .  ^. .^t- .i  idO  00 

'   Aspinwali; "Wm.  ff.. ..V.:..-.-....  .Vn—l  100  ,00 

','^eel,  JIH...--.... .-.-..v.... :.......-..  20.00 

.'!,Ai8pp,  j:'W".."..v.v....:v,v.."...."-v.....'      lo'oo 

\  ,Aj>pletoii,"D;  &  ■  Co .; .'.  .V.'- -  .  .  .  J  .  .' .  ,  "      1 0  00 

!''Arnold,Coia8t»ble&Co...... ...■-.. .......        lO'OO 


•( 


s 


Adams,  John  T .   $5  00 

Boornran;  dvaes.. „.,..., I......  100  00 

Brown,  Janies .-.:i 100  00 

Booth  Wm.  T 100  00 

Ball,- Henry  K ....':....:  100  00 

Brown,  Stewart :....:...: 26  00 

Brown,  James  M : 25  00 

Brevoort,'  3:  •Carson ...:-...:..  26  00 

Boothj  Wm;A 20  00 

Bla,nco,  B 16  00. 

Brown,  W.  Harman 15  00 

Boker,  H.  ACo 15  00 

Bntler,  Wm.  Allen 10  W^ 

'    Bethel  Mission  Sunday  school,  Brooklyn ....  10  iK) 

Badger,  Jacob.......... .............  5  00 

Cash  (from  one  person) ..., ..-•  100  00 

Crosby,  Wm.  B. -  100  00 

Caswell,   John 100  00 

Coming,  H.K 100  00 

Cooper,  ^dwarcl 100  00 

Conger,  A.  B.... :.....:...  100  00 

.    Caldwell  &  Morris : , 100  00 

Caldwell,S.  B 25  00 

Cary,  W.  P 26  00 

tfottinet,  F...-iiii.i:.l:. ..:....'- -i,-  25'0* 

Cntter,  '  Stfej**i - 26  00 

Coinns,  Joseph  B y. .'....'  400* 

ColUns,  Stacy.  B ....^...'-.'i.  '  W  04 

Cniicksliank,  James 6  00 

Clark,  ff....:... : 6  00 

Clark 2  00 

Dodge,  Wm.  B: wi-. 100  00 

Duncan,  SherqiMnr|fc.<?o..'_.v;.^.4>.i.i.. 100  00 

Depike,  A -  60  00 

Dennistotin  i"  Co '. -  26^t)0 

JDodge,  Wm.'E.  Jr .,—  id  tW 

Donbleday,"  S.If...... 6  DO 

El^.Z.  S.. ...... ..v.... -..,.-:;  60,DO 

Eddy,  Lii6y "BT.... V-. ......,....:'.:  ,  25-00 

Bvarta,  WnL  H'. .  .:  .  .  .  .V.  .  .  ..........  J.  ,  10  DO 

Flemmingi'Angiufliu..., .1.  ..I.....  5*00 


Frefich.CoDsol  OeneraU.....^,..-.  .«.i.«.«  $5  00 

Oilttian,  Winthrop  S^.^ ^..•-r—i.  100  60 

Gilidan,  William  C_.^...v.^ ^ Ji..  100  00 

A.  O ^ ^. —  •. w  60  00 

Gerard,  James  W .  - . . ..-.-. . .  .- .  .•..-. . . ,  l  . .  '  •  BS  00 

Chratiniss,  H.  E.  (Newarlc,  N.  J)w..^.....l  1«  00 

Otavee,  R.  RACo^^^-.,-.. ^^1.  •      5  00 

Howland,  Joseph.. ..  •«.«<.^.«^. .««....;.«  10000 

H<>wland,  Meredith . .  •-• . .  .r. «  .  .  «  ^  ^.  .  «  100  00 

' -Hall,  Valentine  O .w...,. 25  00 

Halsted,  Wm.  M I.^...*.'  25  00 

H4^^n,  JMBesC... 26  Oo 

He^es,  Miss  G.  A ^^ ^^ •  190  OO 

Htrater,  Jame8^^4.«.««««^ ^ ;.  20  00 

Hart, Charles B ^^ ..1...  10  00 

Cendricks  Brothers -.-......I*  10  DO 

'H6geman,  Wm. ..^ ^  10  00 

Hay,  Allan...-. :.i  10  60 

Hoe,  B.  4  Co.- S ♦ 10.  60 

Hawes,  L^^... .«J..,««..««^ •  10  00 

Hunt,  WilsoaO  ...  .^ 10  00 

Harper  &  Co»^..  .....^.4^...^.. 6  00 

Irvin,  Richard; -.-... 20  00 

leeKn,  A. ^.. 1 10  00 

JofabstoQrJoha  Taylor....^. ^ 100  00 

J^tap,  Morris  K *10  00 

' 'Jay<,  Christ  A  Co 5  00 

^'Jdties,  W«  B..T ^  5  00 

'  Letiox,  James. »•».«.... « •  200  00 

Lenox,  the  Misses ...... ^ ..^i.  200  00 

LWillard,  P. 100  00 

Lttdlum, -Nicholas,...  • *.w-^.  25  00 

Low,  A.  A..i...*.»..^.....^. ^.-..-^j...,..w  20  00 

Lake  &  McCreery.....*.^..w......w '.^  •     6  00 

Minturn,  R.B. ....... .:..:.  100  00 

Morse,  S.F^B.......^ i..i.:u  100  00 

Morgan,  George  D.*.. .... . -^Jl lOO'OO 

Morgan,  HenryTv^^i....x.^<...>..a..>.i.i.  J-..i  SO  00 

•  'Me}gs,C.-A^...v...^..i.*i.».*i...** j^..  25  00 

MO^e,  WrH..a»..,.^^...^..^...:..u*..*  26  00 

!lMiane,  AUan>.*.*,w^.^....^.'.^.iV_^,  60  iOO 


4T4  iKNfAnpivB 

Middleton,  T.  D $26  00 

•  Miller,  B^H, ..a.^^wi..^.^  26  00 

MocgfBin,  E.  D :..>^4....  20  00 

M«an,0.p.., ,...  10  00 

Mott,  Wm,F ...... ^..  10  00 

.Moiigan,Henry,.^.,.^^.^..^,^..^^i,.:.,u.  10  00 

Jl^urdy,  R,  H, ...^..-..l.,..-....  .1ft  00 

sHorefwood  A  Co ^ ., ^^..-•^w..  6  :00 

Mwrab,  J.,... ...... ......^... 6  00 

ijleflsinger,  Thomas .««  ...^..^^  .  600 

.  Uilhau,  J . .. .......,...j^.^^..  5. 00 

Norrie,  A .,...i..„»..  lOO.iOO 

.Jfajrlor  &  Co ,. 26  00 

.iNowbold,  Qleayton,^..,.^^. ,..,.*-»4.-   .,  26:00 

•  Koyee,  Wm.  Curtis,, ,  26.00 

.  If  ewcomb,  Charley 4^  —  .  —  '  6»00 

:,01yphant,  E.  M.........  .....^ 100:00 

Oelrichs,  4  Co ....•-  lOjOO 

Opdyke,  George , \,.,.-..l^.  10:00 

Oothout,  Wm ,..,;. ,,..,,^,.     .  10.00 

.Parish,  Daniel ^ ,..--••.  .100,00 

,. Potter,  Howard.,,.., , ^  .  25.00 

Pacific  Mutual  Ins.  Co 20i.00 

Pavenstedt,  &  Co ,^..^. .....-•  lO.jOO 

xFcpenhuseji  A;  Kgnig...^,.., .^«,  10.>00 

Perlnns,  L, , i  ,10,^00 

.  Paton  &  Co j.4-».  10  00 

Palanca,  ja .: 10:00 

Peiifold,J , 10  00 

.  Parsons,  J.  B -..♦•....  10  00 

Piatt,   B , ,...  10  00 

Poat,  Willia^i.., .-...  .10  00 

Paasavauib  &.Co, , 6  00 

•iPierson  4,Co..^ .* •..*#.!.;--     ,  ;6,i00 

Perry,  Theqdore .^ l:.,'*.-.i!  6m00 

Perkins,  p.  4  Co.  ,^,^. -,.... --^^ j..-.  6.  00 

•  Prosser,  Thomas  &  Son p«j. ....*..j  .  6  00 

.  Powers,  T  J.............. ^.^,  *.4.-^i;  ,  6  00 

Bobert,C.  B.^ 1 ^.  ., 100  00 

Eoosevelt,. C.  7-  5-..^ ,..,j;..4t..  100  00 

Ehinelaadj^r,  Wm.  C ^.........^ 26,00 


f  OE  1869^  '  Its 

Ricliardfl,  Ghy. $20  00 

'Robbins,  George  S -. 10  00 

RiiBch  4  Co.,  A< ..1  01  t)o 

RecknagelACo , 4.^.  ••5  00 

Rddewald,  A. .-...;---. .-...w... >  '6  00 

'Rdgers,  G.H 6  00 

Ryder,  B.  T .- .     8  00 

Bpencer.  Mrs.  C,  L«^ .- 199  00 

Bheafe,  J.  P...*i....- :,... ...      »teo<  00 

Bttiart,  R.L. 4 '    100  00 

Bhiipman,  C.  H.. ^ , :  100^00 

Bttikes,  Jafioes... -.    '  100  00 

Btiirges^  Jonathan .i 100  00 

Ba^kett,  Adam  T ,. 100  00 

Btewart,  A.  T - ....  ^...-... ,       ft^  00 

'  Schieffelin,  H.M 26  Oa 

Bcfaieffelin,  Jas.  L .-...:..:..  26  00 

Bcbieffelin,  Samnel  B - 1 20  00 

Schieffelin,  8.  A.. ^... , lO  00 

Schieffelin  A  Co., P j.  10  OO 

Schieffelin,  Bradhnrst *6  00 

^  Schieffelin,  H.  H , 6  00 

S.A.  S ,  10  00. 

Schepeler  4Co; ^ 1*0 '00 

Smith,  Oerrit  ...i...... '     10  00 

Swan,  0.  D....i - '      1#'00 

Solomon  A  Hart ...i. .-.- 6'^0 

Schmidt,  J.  W, 6  00 

Sands,  Mrs.  A.  B 6  00 

Stamford  Manufacturing  Co. ..... , .  6  00 

Schlesinger  &  Son,  F.  S 6  00 

Stonghton,  E.  H 6  00 

Skid^ore,  S.  T 5  00 

Smith,  U.  J 5  00 

Sand,  C.  H 6  00 

Terbell,  H.  8 100  00 

Titns,  Ja8.H 25  00 

Trimble,  George  T 20  00 

Talbot, CM 20  00 

Tapacott,  Brother  &  Co 10  00 
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Towflend,  Chas.  A ^.  $1-0  ^0 

I'Tappan,  J. Nelson -^.^.•••4  6  M 

Tucker,  Wm ...^..•.  \      6  «0 

Uaher,  Selden ^.v.  10  .#0 

Van Reneaelaer,  A. , •^..•.. ,.-.  100  00 

Van  Duzer,  A.  S. ,iv..  10  00 

Vose,  John...., ^.. w.  5  00 

Viotor,  F.  4  Achelis ...,^.;^,.,A  6  00 

Vaa  Horne,  Miss  A«  M*  C •.......•4.  4  00 

Wolfe,  John D ^,.*  2^0*00 

WalfiB,  Salem  H .>u.  WO  00 

Ward,  George  C. .••.♦  .IQQ  00 

Weaton&Gray , .-•••^  100.00 

WiUets,  Samuel u,^^.i  100  jOO 

Wiiies,  Bey.  E.  C 100  00 

.  Woolsey,  B.  J. 60  00 

Walker,  Joseph *.**k.-  25  00 

Wetmore,  Samuel %..<^w.».*  80.00 

Wallace.  Miss  Isabella ....*.•  10  00 

Wallace,  Miss  Mary !,.....^..  ..•p.  10  00 

Walsh,  A,E. ..w....-  10  00 

J^Tiggin,  Augustus ..-♦..  10  00 

Wilson,  J.C.. - 6  00 

WUptierdingi  Hoguet  k  Humbert. ...*....-  '  6  00 

Wake,  Rev.  Richard, i  6  00 

.  Wfcite,  George  E. ►  .      6  00 

Williams,  R.  S 6  00 

Young,  Henry ^^.,. *.j.  2^  00 

• 
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K. 

HONORARY,  COREESPONDINQ,  AND  ^?E  MBMBEBS^ 

♦OscarI, King  of  SwedeB  aftd  Norwiy. 

•Hon.  B.  F.  Butler,  ....  Ne^  York.  ,  *        . 

•Hon.  iJoka  Duer, :,.:.. .  do 
Hon.  Jno.  W.  Edmonds,.  do 
Bensselaer  N.  Havens,..:  'da 
Abraham  Ya,n  Neet,    ..^        do 

II.  CoRREBtK>VDii!ra  Membbrs. 

•M.  Alexis  De  Touqueyille,  "j 

M.  G.  De  Beaun^ont,  >  Members  of  tiie  tnsjtit];ite  of  FrjEpice* 

M.  C.  H.  Lucas,  J 

M.  Demetz, , .  Membre  du  Couseil  General  du  t)eparte- 

ment  du  Seine  et  Oise,  etc.,  Paris. 

M.  G.  Blouet,.. Architect  du  Qouvemement,  Parts. 

1.  G.  Perry,  Esq.,  ......  Inspector  of  Prisons  of  Great  Britain. 

•Col.  Jebb, Snrveyor  (Jeneral  of  the  l^risons  and 

Director  of  the  Convict  Prisons  of 
Great  Britain. 

Hon.  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Bristol,  England.  ' 

Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.,..  London. 

Dr.  Veyieil, Member  of  the  Great  Council,  Yice 

President  of  the  Council  of  Health 
at  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

Dr. Goss, ...  (Jeneva,  Switzerland. 

Jacob  Post,  Esq., .... London.  ^  •  - 

•Rev.  Louis  Dwight, .  Secretary  of  tho  Prison  Discipline  So* 

ciety,  Boston,  Mass. 

Francis  Lieber,  LL.D., ..  Plrof.  Political  Sciencfe,  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New- York,  «nd  Cor,  Member  of 
the  Institute  of  France. 

Wm.  Parker  Foulke,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stephen  Col  well,  Psq. do 

M.  Moreau  Christophe, . .  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,France 

*  I>e«eMed. 


4T3  BONOBAUT,  cojoamommiif , 

Dr.  Varrenthrap, .......  Germany. 

Samuel  G.^l^owe,  M.D.,.  Principal  of   the   Institotion  of   the 

Blind,  Boston,  Mass. 

Edward  Haviland, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  M.  Ward,  M.  D., Newark,  N.  J. 

Miss  Mary  Carpenter, .. .  Bristol,  Eng. 
Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  . .  Boston,  Mass. 
Prof.  Nathan  David, ....  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
Hon.  Charles  Sumner,...  Boston,  Masp. 
Prof.  I.  L.  Tellkampf, . . .  Bexlin,.Prtt$sia. 

*John  Haviland, Prison  Architect,  Philadelpiiia,  Penn. 

*George  Sumner,  Esq.,..  Boston,  Mass. 
John  Ly tie, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N.  B.  The  physician,  warden  and  chaplain  of  every  State 
Prison  in  the  country  are,  eat-officio^  por responding  members  of  the 
Association.  * 

m.  HoNOBA&T   Life  Membebs  of  the  Exeoutite  CoMiOTrEs, 

MADE  SUCH   BT   TH^  PAYMENT   OF    ONE    HuNDBED    DOLLABfl  OB  PP- 
WABDS  AT  ONE  TIME. 

George  B.  Archer, New  York. 

Wm.  p.  Aspinwall,....^.^.. do 

J.  J.  Astor,  Jr......  ........ ....  do 

James  Boormrfn,..^.... :do 

Wm.  T.  Booth, do 

James  Brown,  ...*,. ..^^. ......  do 

H.  K.  Bull, : do 

John  Caswell, -.....-•...-,.  do 

Samuel  B.Caldwell,.... .^  do                             * 

Edward  Cooper,*..... do 

A.  B.  Conger, ....^. ....*...  do 

Wm.  B.  Crosby, ^..  do 

H.K.  Corning,  .......... 4-.-.-  do 

James  Warren  Delano,  ..p....,-..  do 

William  Delano,  Jr.,  -  • .^  * ».  do 

Wm.  E.  Dodge, do 

•George  Douglass, 4  do 

*Wm.  Douglas, i.. ..•-.,.  dp 

Winthrop  S.  Gilman, ..^  do 

Wm.  0.  Gilmfui, .«... da 


« 


Meredith  Howland,  , ;. Ncfw  York. 

Jno.  Taylar  Johnstdn,  ..'•......-       do 

Jamefidienox, •••««•..«       do 

Miss  Lenox, ••*«•«•••••       do       •  , 

Miss  Lenox, -...-^..•^•^       do        -        ''   • 

Peter  Lorillard.,...  ....^. .»...•       do 

Bobert  B.  Mfntnrn,  .^.» ..^.^  .    da 

Samnel  F.  B.  Morse,.  ...^ ^...       do 

Gteo.  D.  Morgan,^ « ^^  .*^»  ^.^       do 

Adam  Norrie, ......»..« ^.^-^^M^*.     .do      .    •. 

R.  M.01yphant,.«.« .       do. 

Daniel  Parish,.. .... .-.-  .    do 

Charles  Parker,  ........  .• .       do     . 

C.  E.  Eoberts,....^ . «►— —       do 

C,  V.«S.  Roosevelt,.. .. .  .-  do 

Adam  T.  Sackett.«..« ..       do  . 

Joseph  Sampson .  ••  •• ^ do 

Mrs.  Mary  Sheafe,  . . .    do 

G«  H.  Shipman, . .       do 

Henry  M.  Schiefifelin^ ••*— .    .  do 

R,L.  Stuart, •— •••^       ^o. 

James  Stokes, .••,^-       da 

Jonathan  Stnrgis,^^ — •,      do 

Mrs  Catharine  L-.Spencer^.^ do 

H.  S.  Terbell, .  J do 

Alexander  Van  Rensselaer^ •.       do 

Joseph  Walker, ^ -*.^.»      do 

George  C.  Ward.— w.-,..— ..  do 

Salem  H.  Wales, ^ .1 .•..       do 

Samuel  Willets ••••*       do 

Rev.  B- C,  Wines do 

John  David  Wolfe, do 

J.  Walter  Wood, ^     ,do      . 

William  Wood, do 

Joseph  Howland,. .1. ...••••  ••..Matteawan,  N..Y 

Mrs.  Jos.  Howland,  .. .-.••—..  .  do  .do. 

Rev.  Nathan  S.  &.Beman^  DJCL,..Troy». .         .  .do 

Rev.  H.  G.  Ludlow, • Oswego..         do 

Rev.  Mr.  Darling, ..Hudson,..   .  do 

Rev.  G.  W.  Perkin, Meriden^  Conn. 

William  Andrews,  Esq., .........  do 


1/ 


I  t 


» I  .  <   .  i'  ( 


4^  H0NOB4ilk.iWilwePaP>ar<^ 

IY«  Life  Members  of  tTqp  Ai^sociation,  iiajde  ^^ 

MENT  01^  TWENTT-FIVE  I>0|«M^ES  OB  OPWAEDS^  AT^OHE  TI|C£,      ' 

J,  W.  Alsop, •••••.      New'Yotk. 

Jdo.  H«  Anthon, ...••• ««••«•««•...••.  doi 

Mrs.  Jno.  J.  Ajstor •^...••^^•^^••^••^^  do 

Wm.  B,  Astor.. ..^ ....^.^^..^.^ .^^  do 

♦David  Austin. ..,.....^«i .^.,^.-^.^^^,*.  do 

•Anthony  Barclay. .......* ^^^^^ ^^..^-.  do 

♦Henry  Barclay. ... <..^.^»*^— *.-..^^  <i<* 

♦John  Bard ........-.•.•..^.^.^^.-..•^*.  do 

Thomas  Barron.. •*...--. .— .— ^ dd. 

C.  Bartlett ^.... .^ d^ 

Edwin  Bartlett ^.* ^ do 

Samuel  J.  Beebe -.,,.,-, do 

August  Belmont  -.. *...- -— • -..^.  d© 

James  G.  ]^nnett ..•-....•••.^. —  •.....  flo  • 

E.L. Benson . ^ ..^ — ....  »    do 

Bartholomew  Blanco ...•.  .^^ ....•^* do 

•Henry  Brevoort •....* . .•••^—  do 

J.  Carson  Brevoort*. .......,«^.^^^^^.  .-*.;.  do 

LouisE.  Bridge -.......—.•,.•.•... do 

Mrs.  Arthur  Bronqon -.•.. -.,1^.— .•••  "do 

Sydney  Brooks*. -....— ^•——•^^•^.  do* 

S.  Broom.. ....... .•—...... ^..*  do 

Stewart   Bmwfi  ,,^^„__,,.      .^,.. . l  do 

Jas.  M. -Brown ..... .•..•— .•—..•^..*  do 

Oeorge  Bruce ......-^...*.^ d6 

Orsamus  Bushnell.. ........•».«— .•...•^»..  de 

Mrs*  Burr .*... •. r ^ ..  do 

•Benj.  P.  Butler — ^ do 

Ira  Bliss.. .«  ........ . . .• - ...  do 

•Mrs.  Maria  Banyer .... .... l ...    •      •  do 

♦Henry  Chauncey...^..*.. ..... . ^ 

Wm.  T.  Coleman^-.. ........ ......... ..  do 

B.  K.  CoUina.. •. do 

Israel  Corse... ..... ...••^.. • do 

P.  Cottinet ^... do 

Cyrus  Curtiss.. . ............ ......*  do 

Stephen  Cutter....'... ............. do 

Wm.  P.  Cary ^ • do 
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Henry  C.  D^  Bham..« New  York 

Abraham  Denike »••«•••« •....• '      do 

^JoImDuer. ..*»«••  •••••••. •.. do 

Lucy  H.  Eddy.. Elia'eth'n,  IT. J. 

*Thoma8  Eddy  ^.,  ,«^....i •  do 

J.  W.  Edmonda ^ New  York. ' 

Z.  Stiles  Ely ..- do 

P.  W.  EngB , •  do 

B.tt  Field... - do    • 

H.  W.  Field do 

Hamilton  Fish...^  .«...^ do 

James  Foster,  Jr.. •^. ««..«. .«...««».. do 

James  Freeland...«« ..••... ^         do 

Wm.  P.  Furniss... ...... *.. ..•- '   do 

F.  Gtarner...^...^ . do 

Jas.  W.  Gerard  .... *.^ , ..^ »  do 

*Joh&6ilM>n.  ......^...^•...* 1-. . . X         do 

Arthur  Gilman.. **.. . —  "do 

•William  C.  Gilman do 

J.  B.  Graham....  ..«« .  do 

E.  Boonen  Graves.,.....-...,  .•....- do 

John  C.  Greea,«.,. ............. ^^.•.  do  . 

H^nry  Grinnell........ ..••.. .'....•. —  do 

•Seth  Grosvenor.*^......... . . .  do 

•Jasper  Grosvenor..... ....  * .-.-  *»      do 

Eliza  P.  Gurney...., ^ BorPgton,  N.J; 

Ogden  Haggerty..^.^ New  York. 

Valentine  G.  Hall.- do 

Mrs.  Valentine  G.  Hall do 

•Wm.  M.Halsted do 

L.  P.  Hawes..^ do 

♦Timothy  Hedges .— ... ..•..--•.. . .....  do 

A.  Heckscher...««^«..^.. ..••*.••.... ......  do 

E.  Herrick.....^ :..<, do 

Silas  G.  Herring.^..  .^..*..^. ^.^ .........  do 

James  Horn.. .*......^»».. ...... ...........  do 

B.W,  Howe do 

Edgar  M.  Howland do 

•G.  Qt.  Howland ^ 1 do 

♦S.  S.  Howland.-*. ^ do 

[^Assem.  No.  65.]  31 
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James  C.  Holden /. New  TorL 

Thomas  Hunt ",.• .•   .  do 

George  F.  Hassej .,•..•...«.«  do 

Bichardlrvin .•••.-  do 

Jolpin  Jay • i ^.•.-  do 

♦Miss  Ann  Jay.. ....... --  do 

E.  S.  Jaffray ., do 

•J.  R.  JaflFray do 

Solomon  Jenner. -..•... do 

James  J.  Jones..* ...-...-•.•.....*...-••-  do 

Walter  R.  Jones do  , 

Alexanders.  Johnson do 

William  Kemble .1. .-  do 

Wm.  L.  King do 

J.  Kitisman : d# 

Charles  P.  Kirkland do 

Josiah  Lane..^.. -  ..-^ ^    do 

Mrs.  Langdon ....*.. .-,...  do 

Samuel  Leeds .  .    do 

Jacob  Le  Roy ^ do 

Jacob  R.  Le  Roy .^ do 

*C.  M.  Leupp.. , ...--..-.I .........  do 

*H.  B.  Livingston . ....... .  do  ^ 

Daniel  Lord ...1... -. «  do 

Rufus  L.  Lord , ....  do 

^Cornelius  Low..... .. . .* .....  do 

Nicholas  Low .^.•..  do 

N.  Ludlum do 

A.  A.  Low -*-  do 

Abijah  Mann,...  ... do 

Edward  H.  Miller do 

J.  Matthews.^. .... .  ....  ... .  do 

James  McBride. ...... ............. .........  do 

Allan  McLane ...;..-....-.-.  do 

•Wm.  T.  McCoun ^ do 

C.  A.  Meigs . ....... .............  .  do 

Thomas D.  Middleton.... ....... . do 

W.  a  H,  Moore ,..i..  do 

E.  D.  Morgan !. . ....  do 

♦Matthew  Morgan.. .............. ........4^..  do 

*  Peceated.  .        ■ 
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H.  T.  Morgan ,..  N«wTort 

Wm,  P.  Mott do 

•Lindley  Murray... •^^ -  ...t  do 

•R.  H.  Nevins !•.. ^ do 

CloaytoD  Newbold --  do 

Wm.  Newell •..  •. do 

Wm.  Niblo , do 

Wm.  Curtis  Noyes.^...^.. .-....^. ..-•-.  do  . 

Charles  O'Conor do     * 

D.  W.  C.  Olyphant do 

Wm.  Oothout do^ 

•John  J.  Palmer .w --..  do 

E.  Parmly...^ 'L do 

F.  Pell do 

J.  Phalon do 

Geo.  D.  Phelps 'do 

Howard  Potter do 

P.  R.  Pyne ...^ do 

Robert  Ray ^ do 

Freeman  Rawdon do 

Wm.  C.  Rhinelander do 

Ged.  S.  Robbins J v.-.  do     • 

Samuel  B.  Ruggles ^ do 

Israel  Russell ^- do 

•David  Sands do 

Jas.  L.  Scbieffelin .  .-•...- do 

•Peter  Schemerhorn .....*..^- do 

•Dudley  Selden *.^ do 

J.  P.  Sheafe do 

Austin  Sherman do 

B.  B.  Sherman do 

Cornelius  Smith do 

A.  T.  Stewart do 

T.  B.  Stillman do 

•Gerard  Stuyvesant do 

Mrs.  Helen  Stuyvesant.. ..  do 

L.  I.  Suarez do 

OtisD.  Swan ^. do 

CharlesN.  Talbot S do 


f  • 
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Moses  Taylor • ,,,  NewTork, 

James  H.  Titus........  ....... ...••...«*  do 

S.  P.  Townsend do 

Geo.  T.  Trimble do 

Archibald  S.  VanDuzer.......^^ ^. . do 

Abraham  VanNest t--**  ^•. »..-.-...  do 

James  Van  Nostri^nd....^... ...^  do 

P.  S.  YanBenssela^r^... do 

A.  Ward do 

W.  Walker........ do 

♦Robert  D.  Weeks do 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore, ....,., .••....  do 

Samuel  Wetmore .......,.".•...•  "*  do 

Eli  White At^ 

James  R.  Whiting  ..........................  do 

•Stephen  Whitney , do 

William  E.  Wilmerding.... do 

B.  R.  Winthrop.... •.,...  do 

•R.  aWinslow........ do 

E.  J.  Woolsey ..AstoriAfN.  T. 

Henry  Yonng......^..,,,^. , New  York. 

•Wm.  S.  Packer.. ,v .*. Brooklyn,  N*  Y. 

Matthew  Yassar Ponghkeepeie,  N^Y. 

H.Burrell ....'..,. Salisbury,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  S  Clark •..! Waterbury,  Conn. 

Rev.  Mr.  Elliott do 

Rev.  Mr.  Searls... . Meriden^  Conn. 

S.  D^  Gregory... ..... ..  ...Jersey  City,  N..J. 

*  I>«oeM«d. 
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L. 

CHARTER  AND  CONSTITUTION. 
An  Act  to  Ikcobpobatb  thb  Prisos  AagooiATioir  ov  New  Yoek. 

Tkt  PeopU  of  the  State  of  Jftw  Yarky  repretented  m  Sinate  and 
Aftembly^  do  enact  as  follows: 

§  1.  All  sQch  persons  as  now  are  and  hereafter  shall  become 
members  to  the  said  Association,  pnrsnant  to  the  constitntioa 
thereof,  shall  be  and  hereby  are  constituted  a  body  corporate  b j 
the  name  of  **  The  Prison  Association  of  New  York,"  and  by  that 
name  have  the  powers  that  by  the  third  title  of  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  the  first  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes  are  declared  to 
1)elong  to  every  corporation,  and  shall  be  capable  of  pnrcha3ing, 
holding  and  conveying  any  estate,  r^al  or  personal,  fbr  the  use  of 
said  corporation :  Provided  such  real  estate  shall  never  exceed 
the  yearly  value  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  nor  be  applied  to  any 
purpose  other  than  those  for  which  this  oorporaiion  is  founded. 

Article  L 

The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be : 

1.  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners,  whether 
detained  for  trial,  or  finaHy  convicted,  or  as  witnesses : 

2«  The  improvement  of  prison  dii^cipline,  and  the  government 
of  prisons,  whether  for  cities,  or  counties,  or  States. 

3.  The  support  and  encouragement  of  reformed  convicts  lifter 
their  discharge,  by  affording  them  the  means  of  obtaining  an 
honest  livelihood,  and  sustaining  them  in  their  efforts  at  reform. 

Article  II. 

The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  a  president,  vice-presidents, 
a  corresponding  secretary,  a  recording  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and 
aa  executive  committees 

Article  III. 

The  officers  nalned  in  the  preceding  article  shaU  be  ea^aficio, 
nenkbers  of  the  exeeutive  eomsiittea,  who  shall  diooee  One  of 
their  number  to  be  ofattinMb  tbeveoC 
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Article  IV.  • 

The  executive  committee  shall  meet  once  in  each  moDth,  and 

keep  regular  minutes  of  their  proceedings.     They  shall  hate  a 

general  superintendence  and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  society, 

an<^  shall  annually  report  to  the  society  all  their  proceediDgs, 

and  such  other  matters  as  shall  be  likely  .to  advance  the  ends  of 

the  Association* 

Article  V. 

The  society  shall  meet  annually  in*  the  city  of  New  York,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  ^xecutive  committee  may  appoint,  and 
at  such  other  times  as  the  president,  or  in  his  absence,  one  of 
the  vice-presidents,  shall  designate.    * 

Article  YI. 

Any  person  contributing  annually  to  the  funds  of^the  Associa- 
tion shall,  during  such  contribution,  be  a  member  thereof.  A 
contribution  of  five  hundred  dollars  shall  constitute  a  life  patron ; 
a  contribution  of  one  hundred  dollars  an  honorary  member  of  the 
executive  comn^ttae  for-  life;  and  a  contribution  of  twenty-five 
dollars  shall  constitute  a  imember  of  the  Association  for  life. 
Honorary  itnd  corresponding  members  may  from  time  to  time  be 
appointed  \>J  the  e:i:ecutive  commit tee^ 

Asltic|.e  VII. 
A  female  department  shall  be  formed,  consisting  of  such  iemajes 
as  shall  be  selected  by  the  executive  committee,  who  shall  have 

I 

charge  of  the  iifterest  and  welfare  of  prisoners  of  their  sex,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  executive  committee  shall  adopt. 

Article  YIIL 
The  o£Scerfl  of  the  Association  shall  be  chosen  annually  at  the 
annual  meeting,  at  which  time  such  persons  may  be  fleeted  hon- 
orary mepabera  as  shall  have  rendered  essential  service  to  the 
cause  of  prison  discipline. 

Article  IX. 
Any  society,  having  the  same  object  in  view,  may  become  aux- 
iliary to  this  Association  by  contributing  to  its  funds  and  co-oper- 
ating with  it. 

Article  X.. 

The  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  add  to  any  of  the 
standing  committees  such  persons  as,  in  their  opinion,  may  be 
likely  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  society ;  and  shall  have  power 
to  fill'  any  vacancy  which  mayi  occur  in  any  of  the  ofiSces  of  the 
Association,  intermediate  the  aonual  meatiiig. 
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Abticlx  XL 

This  coDstitation  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of 
the  society,  at  any  meeting  thereof,  provided  notice  of  the  amend- 
ment has  been  gijen  at  the  next  preceding  meeting. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  current  year  under  the  constitution 
shall  continue  te  be  the  officers  thereof,  until  others  shall  be  duly 
chosen  in  their  places. 

And  it  is  hereby  furthei^ enacted,  that  no  manager  of  said  soci* 
ety  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services. 

§  3.  The  said  executive  committe  shall^have  powej  to  establish 
a  work-house  in  the  county  of  New  York,  and  in  their  discretion  to 
receive  and  take  into  the  work-house  all  such  persons  as  shall  be 
taken  up  and  committed  as  vagrants  or  disorderly  persons,  in 
said  city*  as  the  x^ourt  of  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  or  the 
court  of  special  sessions,  or  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  in 
said  county,  or  any  police  magistrate,  or  the  commissioner  of  the' 
alms-house  may  deem  proper  objects;  and  the  said  executive 
committee  shall  have  the  same  power  to  keep,  detain,  employ  and 
govern  the  said  persons,  as  are  now  by  law  conferred  on  the 
keepers  of  the  bridewell  or  penitentiary  in  said  city. 

§4.  The  said  executive  committee  may,  from  time. to  time, 
make  .  by-laws,  ordinances  and  regulations,  relative  to  the  man- 
agement and  disposition  of  the  estate  and  concerns  of  said  Asso^ 
ciation,  and  the  management,  government,  instruction,  discipline 
and  employmelit  of  the  persons  so  as  aforesaid  committed  to  the 
said  work-house,  not  contrary  to  law,  as  they  may  deem  prop^ ; 
and  may  appoint  such  officers,  agents  and  servants  as  they  may 
deem  necessary,  to  transact  the  business  of  the  said  Association 
and  may  designate  their  duties.  And  the  said  executive  com- 
mittee shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  Ne<¥  York,  of  the  number  of  persons 
received  by  them  into  said  work-house,  the  disposition  which 
shall  be  made  of  them,  by  instructing  or  employing  them  therein, 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  said  executive  committee,  and 
generally  all  such  facts  and  particulars  as  may  exhibit  the  opera- 
tions of  the  said  Association. 

§  5.  I'he  said  executive  committeS  shall  have  power,  during 
the  minority  of  any  of  the  persons  so  committed  to  the  said  work- 
house, to  bind  out  the  said  persons,  so  being  minors  as  aforesaid, 
aa  apprentices  or  servants,  with  their  consent,  during  their  minor- 
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itj,  to  snch  persons  and  at  such  pHaces,  to  learn  such  proper 
trades  and  employments,  as  in  their  judgment  shall  he  moat  con- 
dncive  to  their  reformation  and  amendment,  and  fntnre  benefit 
and  advantage  of  such  persons. 

^  6*  The  said  ei^cutive  committee,  by  such  committee  as  they 
shall  from  time  to  time  appoint,  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be 
their  duty,  to  visit,  inspect,  and  examine  all  the  prisons  in  the 
State,  and  annually  report  to  the  Legislature  their  state  and  con- 
dition, and  all  such  other  things  in  regard  to  them  as  may  enable 
the  Legislature  to  perfect  their  government  and  discipline.  'And 
to  enable  them  to  execute  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties 
hereby  granted  and  imposed,  they  shall  possess  all  the  powers 
and  authority,  that  by  the  twenty-fourth  section  of  title  first, 
chapter  third,  part  fourth  of  the  revised  statutes,  are  jested  in 
the  inspectors  of  county  prisons ;  and  the  duties  of  the  keepers 
of  each  prison  that  they  may  examine,  shall  be  tha  same  in  rela- 
tion to  them  as,  in  the  section  aforesaid,  are  imposed  on  the 
keepers  df  such  prisons  *in  relation  to  the  inspectors  thereof; 
provided,  that  no  such  examination  or  inspection  of  any  prison 
shall  be  made,  until  an  order  for  that  purpose,  to  be  granted  by 
the  chancellor  of  this  State,  or  one  of  (he  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  by  a  vice-chancellor  or  circuit  judge,  or  by  the  first 
judge  of  the  county  in  which  the  prison  to  be.  examined  shall  be 
situated,  shall  first  have  been  had  and  obtained;  which  order 
shall  specify  the  name  of  the  prison  to  be  examined,  tlje  names 
of  the  persons,  members  of  the  said  Association,  by  whom  the 
examination  is  to  be  made,  and  the  time  within  whiph  the  same 
must  be  concluded. 

State  or  New  York,     ? 
Ik  Senate,  Maf  8,  1846.  ) 

This  bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  and  two-thirds  of 

all  the  members  elected  to  thq^  Senate  voting  in  favor  thereof, 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  do  pass. 

By  order  of  the  Senate.  A.  XiABDWEIL,Pretideni. 

State  of  New  Yoak,  ) 

In  Assembly;  ^pril  24,  1846.  j 

This  bill  having  been  rq^d  the  third  time,  and  two-thirds  of  all 

the  members  elected  to  the  Assembly  voting  in  favor  thereof, 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  do  pass. 

By  order  of  the  Assembly.  WM.  C.  GRAIN,  Speaker. 

Approved  this  9th  day  of  May,  1846.        SILAS  WRIGHT. 
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State  of  New  York, 
Secretary's  Office. 

I  have  compared  the  preceding  with  an  original  law  on  £Qe  in 

this  office,  and  do  certify  that  the  same  is  a  correct  transcript 

therefrom,  and  of  the  whole  of  aaid  originaL 

[u  8.]    In  testimony  where9f,  I  have  hereunto  affixed  the  seal 

of  this  office,  at  the  city  of  Albany,  in  the  year  of, 

our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty*siz. 

ASCHO)  CAMPBELL.  Dcp.  Sec.  of  Stale. 

Revised  Statutes. — Part  IV,  Chapter  3,  Title  1. 

^  24.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keepers  of  each  of  the  said 
prisons  to  admit  the  said  inspectors,  or  any  one  of  them,  into 
every  part  of  such  prison ;  to  exhibit  to  them  on  demand,  all  the 
books,  papers,  docnments  and  accounts  pertaining  to  the  prison, 
or  to  the  persons  confined  therein ;  and  to  render  them  every 
other  facility  in  their  power,  to  enable  them  to  discharge  the 
duties  above  prescribed.  And  for  the  purpose  of  obtainidg  the 
necessary  information,  to  enable  them  to  make  such  report  as  is 
above  required,  jthe  said  inspectors  shall  have  power  to  exam- 
ine on  oath,  to  be  administered'  by  either  of  the  said  inspectors, 
any  of  the  officers  of  the  ifoid  prison,  and  to  converse  with  any 
of  the  prisoners  confined  therein,  without  the  presence  of  the 
keepers  thereof,  or  any  of  them. 
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M. 
BY-LAWS  OF  THE  PRISON  ASSOCIATION  OP  NEW  YORK. 

I. — ^There  shall  be  a  stated  meeting  x)f  the  execntive  committee 
on  the  fonrth  Wednesday  of  each  month,  and  special  ,meetiog8 
shall  be  held  on  the  requisition  of  the  chairman  or  any  three 
members  of  the  executive  committee.  The '  call  for  a  8{)ecial 
meeting  shall,  in  all  cases,  state  the  business  to  be  transacted  at 
said  meeting. 

II. — At  every  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  five  mem- 
bers shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

III. — The  order  of  business,  at  every  stated  meeting,  shall  be 
as  follows :  • 

1.  .The  reading  and  approval  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  pre- 
ceding meeting. 

2.  Report  of  the  treasurer. 

3.  Reports  from  standing  committees. 

4.  Report  from  the  corresponding  secretary. 

5.  Report  from  the  general  agent.  ^ 

6.  Reports  from  special  committees. 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

*At  a  special  meeting,  no  other  business  shaU  be  transacted 
than  that  for  which  the  said  meeting  was  called. 

lY. — The  chairman  shall  appoint  all  special  committees,  and 
no  person  nominated  by  him  shall  be  excused,  unless  upon  rea^ 
sons  satisfactory  to  the  meeting. 

Y. — The  chairman  shall  decide  all  questions  of  order,  subject  to 
an  appeal ;   and  the  rules  of  order  shall  be  those  embodied  in 
Cushing's  manual,  so  fal*  as  they  are  applicable. 
^  YI. — There  shall  be  four  standing  committees,  namely  : 

A  committee  on  finance, 

A  committee  on  detentions, 

A  committee  on  discharged. convicts,  and 

A  committee  on  prison  discipline. 

YII. — It  shairbe  the  duty  of  the  finance  committee  : 

I.  To  devise  ways  and  means  for.  obtaining  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Association ;  and  they  may,  at 
their  discretion,  employ  an  agent  to  collect  the  requisite  funds. 
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2.  To  andit  all  bills  against  the  Association  ;  and  no  bill  shall 
be  paid  by  tbe  treasurer  unless  approved  by  the  committee  and 
countersigned  by  the  chairman. 

3.  To  andit  and  report  npon  the  i|reaBnrer'8  accounts  annually. 

4.  To'in^st  and  control  the  surplus  moneys  of  the  Association, 
under  the  authority  of  the  executive  committee. 

YIII. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee'  on  detentions  : 

1.  To. inquire,  as  far  as  m%y  be  practicable  or  necessary,  into 
the  causes.of  commitment  of  persons  in '  the  prisons  and  houses 
of  detention  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  to 
adopt  proper  measures  •for  procuring  the  discharge,  or  providing 
for  the  defence,  of  such  as  shall  appear  to  be  entitled  thereto. 

2.  To  visit  frequently  tbe  prisons  under  their  charge,  and  to 
endeavor  to  improve  both  the  physical  and  tnoral  condition  of 
the'  prisoner^  in  all  suitable  and  practicable  ways. 

IX. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  discharged  con- 
victs : 

1.  To  correspond  with  prison  agents  or  superintendents  re- 
lative  to  the  character  and  trades  of  prisoners,  and  to  ascertain 
previous  to  the  discharge  of  each  prisoner,  his  feeUngs,  views, 
and  capabilities,  with  a  view  to  making  the  best  arrangements 
for  his  futurid  employment. 

2.  To  keep  a  record  of  all  persons  who  will  employ  discharged 
prisoners,  and  of  their  several  occupations ;  to  procure  such  em- 
ployment for  prisoners  applying  therefor  as  seems  best  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  each  ;  to  hold  correspondence  with  employers ; 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  conduct  and  prospects  of  those  for  whom 
placea  have  bee^i  obtained,  that  they  may  be  sustained  and  en- 
couraged  with  the  idea  that  a  continued  friendly  interest  is  felt 
for  them. 

3.  To  procure  suitable  boarding  places  for  discharged  pris- 
oners, where  they  will  not  bo  exposed  to  corr apting  influences — 

.  taking  care  not  to  have  more  than  one  in  a  place,  where  it  can 
be  avoided^ 

4.  To  see  that  the  prisoners  are  provided  with  suitable  cloth- 
ing, of  a  kind  that  will  not  attract  particular  attention. 

X. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  prison  discipline : 
To  give  attention  to  th^  internal  organization  and  management 
of  prisons,  embracing  the  physical  and  moral  influences  to  be  ex- 
erted on  the  prisoners   during  their  confinement.     This  duty 
shall  be  comprised  under  the  following  beads :  health,  reforma- 
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tion,  convict  labori  adminiBtration  and  internal  policy  oem- 
parison  of  different  prison  systems,  visitation  of  prisons  iind 
houses  of  reformation,  and  the  whole  subject  of  criminal  law 
and  penal  justice. 

Xlf — One  or  more  agent/  may  be  appointed  by  the  executive 
committee  to  assist  the  standing  committees  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 

XII. — The  recording  secretary  of  the  Association  shall  be  the 
pecretary  of  the  executive  committee ;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to 
keep  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  said  committee,  to  record 
them  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose^  and  to  give  due  notice 
of  all  meetings  of  the  committee. 

XIII. — The  corresponding  secretary  shall  condt^ct  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  executive  committee,  and  of  eitch  of  the 
standing  committees,  when  required ;  shall  act  a»  the  general 
financial  agent  of  the  Association;  ajid  shall  report  at  each 
stated  meeting  of  the  committee. 

'XIV. — The  treasurer  shall  receive  and  safely  keep  all  moneys 
belonging  to  the  Aeisociation,  shall  pay  over  the  same  as  directed 
by  the  finance  committee,  shall  report  at  each  stated  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee,  and  shall  give  such  security  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  as  that  committee  shall  require. 

XY* — The  president,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
and  corresponding  secretary,  shall  be  niembers,  ex  qficio,  of  all 
the  standing  committees. 

.  XVI. — No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  by-laws,  except 
upon  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  given  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee. 
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APPENDIX  D  CONTINUED. 

In  conformity  to  an  appointment  by  the  Prison  Association,  I 
visited,  in  the  early  part  of  Jannary,  1864,  the  county  Jails  of 
Columbia,  Greene,  and  Ulster  counties.  The  construction  and 
arrangements  of  these  jails  have  been  fully  described  in  reports 
made  to  the  Prison  Association  by  Hon.  John  Stanton  Gould, 
No  alterations  have  since  been  made,  and  it  is  therefore  unneces- 
esLTj  again  to  describe  them  in  detail. 

Neither  of  these  j^ils  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  to  prevent 
access  of  persons  outside  the  jail  to  the  windows.  It  is  there* 
fore  difficult  to  prevent  communication  from  the  outside  with 
the  prisoners,  or  even  tite  passing  in  to.  them  of  liquor  ox  imple* 
ments  for  breaking  jaiL 

54.  Columbia  Couktt  Pbispn. 

This  jail  occupies  one  of  the  wings  of  the  county  court  bouse 
at  Hudson.  The  male  department  has  twelve  cells,  built  of 
masonry,  lind  arranged  in  two  tiers,  one  over  the  other.  The 
entrance  to  the  department  is  from  the  maii>  hall  of  th^  conrt  . 
house  into  a  wide  passage,  which  extends  behind  the  ceHs  tho^ 
whole  length  of  the  wing,  and  is  lighted  by  a  window  at  the  end« 
A  qrosB  passage  lei^s  to  the  space  between  the  front  wall  of  thai 
cells  and  the  front  wall  of  the  building.  The  doors  ot  the  cell^ 
are  on  the  side  towards  the  front  wall  of  the  building.  The  win* 
dows  in  the  latter  and  .the  one  at  the  end  of  main  passage 
afford  all  the  light  and  ventilation  of  the  jail.  A  platform,  less 
in  width  than  the  space  between  the  walls,  extends  from  the 
cross  passage  along  ^e  front  of  the  upper  cells.  From  this  plat* 
form,  stairs  lead  to  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  lower  cells.  The 
only  supply  of  air  to  the  cells  is  through  the  cell  doors,  which 
are  inade  of  crossed  bars  of  iron.  The  ventilation  of  the  cells  is 
therefore  very  defective,  and  the  constant  use  of  disinfectants  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  air  becoming;'  exceedingly  offensive. 

There  are  two  rooms  for  female  prisoners ;  one  on  the  main 
floor  of  the  cou;i;  house,  and  one  on  the  second  floor.  Both  are 
entered  without  passing  inte  the  male  department,  and  are 
entirely  separate  from  it.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  a  man 
charged  with  murder  was  chained  in  one  of  the  rooms.    Thitf 
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Bame  man  had  been  committed  in  1862  for  antassaalt  and  battery 
on  a  child,  who  was  dreadfully  bruised  and  mangled  by  him,  and 
had  been  discharged  on  straw  bail.  In  the  other  room,  three 
female  prisoners  (two  of  them  white  and  one  black)  were  held. 
Each  of  the  rooms  for  females  has  a  window,  and  the  ventilation 
is  much  better  than  that  of  the  male  department.  Both  the 
mifle  and  female  departments  are  heated  by  stoves. 

The  jail  is  insecure.  Two  prisoners  escaped  during  the  year 
1863,  by  digging  under  the  wall.  One  was  retaken;  the  other 
enlisted,  and  the  charge  against  him  was  withdrawn  before  he 
wa9  discovered.     He  was  not  re-arrested.  , 

Food^  Clothing,  CUanlines9» 

The  food  is  wholesome  and  sufficient  in  quantity.  It  is  the 
same  all  the  year,  being  for  breakfast,  mush,  mili  and  bread,  and 
for  dinner,beef  and  vegetables  four  times  a  week,  pork  and  beans 
twice,  and  fish  once.  Three  meals  a  day  are  furnished  dnriDg 
the  long  days  of  summer,  and  two  meals  at  other  seasons. 
When  only  two  meals  are  furnished,  additional  food  is  given  in 
the  evening  when  asked  for.  ■  The  prisoners,  except  those  con- 
fined to  their  cells  for  punishment,  take  their  meals  in  their 
eells  or  in  the  main  part  of  the  jail,  as  they  prefer. 

The  jail  is  kept  clean,  and  is  whitewashed  monthly.  There  is 
a  tap  and  basin,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water  in  the  male 
department.  Water  is  taken  in  pails  to  the  female  department. 
Soap,  towpls  and  razors  are  furnished  as  thejPare  required.  The 
nnder-dothing  and  bedding  of  the  prisoners  are  washed  weekly. 

Health. 

No  death  has  occurred,  and  no  serious  disease  has  been  con- 
tracted  in  thd  jail  during  the  year  1863.  A  number  of  prisoners, 
pierhaps  ten  or  twelve,  have  had  delirium  tremens,  and  there  have 
been  some  cases  of  scrofula  and  veneredEl  disease.  Medical 
attendance  has  been  furnished  when  requked. 

Three  insane  persons  were  committed  to  the  jail.  One  of  them 
was  sent  to  the  State  Asylum  at  IJtica,  and  two  to  the  county 
poorhouse,  where  there  is  a  building  set  apart  for  the  insane. 

Discipline 

The  prisoners  are  locked  in.  the  cells  at  8  P.  M.    The  cells  are 

opened  at  7  A.  H.    No  work  is  dgne  by  the  prisoners.    AU  the 

cells  of  the  male  department  l>eing  in  x)ne  room,  there  can  be  no 

eeparation  of  dijQQ^Ddnt  classes  of  prisoners.    When  not  oonfined 
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In  iheit  oeIl9,  they  c^n  associate  with  each  other,  and  those  not 
confined  in  cells  can  commnnicate  through  the  graced  doors*  with 
those  who  are.  No  jailor  or  keeper  remains  inside  the  jail  with 
the  prisoners.  The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  send  and  receire 
letters,  and  the  privilege  is  largely  availed  of.  The  only 
restriction  is,  that  all  letters  are  read  by  the  officer.  The  friends 
of  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  visit  them  to  a  reasonable  extent.  . 
Prisoners  are  allowed  to  purchase  with  their  own  money  any 
articles,  the  use  of  whicn  i.s  not  forbidden  in  the  prison.  No 
money,  exoept  their  own,  is  given  to  them  on  leaving  the  prison. 
The  only  punishments  administered  are,  deprivation  of  food, 
confinement  in  a  cell,  and  chaining  to  the  floor;  The  sheriff 
stated  to  me  that  during  the  year  1863  there  were  six  cases  in 
which  food  was  withheld  for  %  twenty-four  hours;  one  case  in 
which  food  was  withheld  for  the  same  period,  and  only  bread  and 
water  given  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours ;  and  one  case  in 
which  no  food  was  given  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  pnly  bread 
and  water  for  a  week.  The  punishment  in  the  two  last^amed 
cases  was  for  attempts  to  break  jail,  and  assaults  upon  the  officer. 
In  six  cases,  prisoners  were  chained  to  the  floor  of  a  cell  by  a 
chain  about  three  feet  long,  for  a  short  period. 

,  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction,, 

TJiere  is  no  library  in  the  prison.  Bibles  are  furnished,  and 
the  sheriff  provides  such  papers  and  tracts  as  he  can  obtain  for 
the  use  of  the  prisoners.  There  is  no  chaplain  connected  with 
the  jail,  and  but  one  person,  Mr.  Charles  Paul,  of  Hudson,  has 
visite(^  the  jail  during  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  or 
improving  the  prisoners. 

The  commitments  during  the  year  1863,  were  as  follows : 

Ualei.     Femalei. 

Assault  and  battery 88  26 

Assault  with  deadly  weapons .^.  8  1 

Asiault  with  intent  to  ravish  «» 1 

Assisting  knurderer  to  escape 1 

Bigamy.... ........ .....................  4  1 

Burglary ^. * .....*. Y 

Breach  of  the  peace .«.. ........ ...4.  36  8 

Bringing  liquor  into  the  jail.«^.  .... .. ^  ..  1 

^  Criminal  contempt •  ••  1 

Creating  nuisance .      1    . 
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Drunk  and  disorderly ^... 21          7 

Disorderly  conduct «.« <. 113        74 

Dangerous  driving  . •*.. ..-....- *.  2 

Disturbing  religious  meeting..... •...«..  ..> .  1 

Execution  against  the  body. ....^       2  1 

^  Enticing  away  a  female  for  the*purpose  of  prosti- 
tution  ........-...-  —  -  2 

False  pretences.. •• •^.i..  6         3 

Crrand  larceny 20          8 

Habitual  drunkenness  and  neglect  of  family  ...«  2          2 

Hindering  an  officer .....•..••...*  1 

Keeping  bouse  of  prostitution  ................  2        15 

Indecent  exposure  of  person.... .... ......  1 

Malicious  mischief.. .... ........  12 

Malicious  trespass 3 

Murder  ..^.  ............. '  1 

Petit  Igrceny •   96        32 

Petit  larceny  after  former  conviction  •......«..•  1 

public  intoxication ........ 62        13 

Prostitution ..         23 

Passing  counterfeit  money.. 2         I. 

Perjury 4           2 

Riotous  conduct  ........ .....  .....^ ..  2         m. 

Riot  a^d  assault 3 

Resisting  officer  . 3 

Receiving  stoledi  goods.... . .. ...  2 

Rescuing  cattle  from  officer  taking  them  to  the  ^ 

pound ...  2 

Rape................ ..................*...  1  ' 

Refusing  to  assist  an  officer ..^.•......  1 

Sedi^ction ..^.,  ..--.. 1 

Threats  of  personal  violence. ...... ........... 

Unlawful  marrying,... ....  ..t.  .............. 

Threatening  to  abandon  family  ...... ..«.•.•..  1 

Vagrancy 105        68 

Violating 43ity  ordinances  .-...-——. .....  10 

Violating  excise  law.............^......^.... 

Witness  .... ...... --          2 

'     Making  a  total  of  898)  of  which  613  were  males,  and  286  wers 
females. 
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The  sheriff  estifhates  ^that  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  jail 
has  averaged,  during  the  year,  about  fifteen ;  that  the  average 
duration  of  sen^nces  has  been  about  thirty  days.  The  greatest 
number  of  prisoners  at  any  one  time  during  the  year  was  thirty- 
three.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  there  were  ten  male  and  three 
female  prisoners  in  the  jail.  Prisoners  convicted  of  the  more 
serious  offences  are  sentenced  to  the  State  prison  or  penitentiary.' 
But  few  prisoners  are  sentenced  to  the  jail  for  a  longer  period 
than  sixty  days.  Very  many  of  the  prisoners  committed  are 
never  brought  to  trial,  the  complainants  not  appei^ring  against 
them. 

There  are  many  cases  of  the  same  persons  being  committed 
several  times  during  the  year  for  the  same  class  of  offences. 
The  number  of  commitments  for  malicious  mischief,  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1862,  was  forty-six.  During  the  whole  of 
the  year  1863,  there  were  but  twelve  commitments  for  this  offence. 
The  sheriff  attributes  the  decrease  to  the  fact  that  seven  or  eight 
boys  of  the  city  of  Hudson,  addicted  to  this  crime,  have  been 
sent  to  the  house  of  refuge. 

No  record  is  kept  at  the  jail  of  the  previous  moral  culture,  hab- 
it1&,  place  of  birth,  £c.,  of  the  persons  committed.  Beturnd  in 
respect  to  these  points  are,  however,  made  as  required  by  law, 
for  all  persons  3entenced  in  the  county.  The  sheriff  thinks  that 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  offences  for  which  commitments  are  made, 
result,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  intemperance.  He  estimates 
that  three-quarters  of  all  the  persons  committed  are  foreigners. 

The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  the  jail  is  about  $4,000. 

55.  Oeeene  County  Pbisok. 

The  Greene  county  jail  at  Catskill  was  built  in  1812.  The 
jail  is  on  one  side  of  a  hall  extending  through  the  house.  The 
jailor  and  his  family  occupy  the  rooms  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hall.  There  are  two  rooms  on  *the  ground  floor  and  two  in  the 
second  story,  in  which  prisoners  are  confined.  Each  room  has  a 
door  opening  into  the  hall,  and  a  window  in  the  exterior  wall. 
The  jail  is  kept  clean,  and  the  air  of  the  cells  is  not  impure. 
Two  prisoners  escaped  during  the  year.  One  of  them,  a  boy, 
escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  cell  door,  not  over  nine  inches 
square ;  the  other  escaped  when  employed  in  cleaning  out  the  cell. 
Both  were  retaken. 

[Assem.  No.  65.]  *  32 
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Food,  Cleanliness,  Clothing, 

The  prisoners  have  three  meals  a  day,  which  are  taken  in  the 
cells.  They  have  meat  or  fish  for  breakfast  ai^  dinner.  They 
have  in  addition,  bread  and  coffee  for  breakfast,  and  bread  and 
potatoes  for  dinner.  Fresh  meat  is  given  dnring^the  winter  months, 
and  salt  meat  the  rest  of  the  year.  For  supper  they  have 
bread  or  suppawn,  with  molasses,  or  bread  and  meat.  The 
jailor  is  paid  $3  per  week  by  the  county  for  the  board  of  the 
prisoners.  The  county  pays  in  addition  for  fuel  and  the  clothing, 
bedding  and  w^hing  for  the  prisoners.  The  jail  is  kej^t  clean, 
and  is  washed  out  once  a  fortnight.  There  is  no  water  in  the 
jail,  but  as  much  water  as  is  required  is  supplied  from  a  cistern 
outside.  Clean  sheets  and  towels  are  supplied  once  a  week. 
TJie  other  bedding  is  renewed  only  when  worn  out,  unless  vermin 
get  in  it.  Soap  and  razors  are  furnished  as  required.  The 
prisoners  have  sufficient  clothing,  which  is  not  distinctive  in 
character.     The  cells  are  warmed  by  stoves. 

Health. 
There  has  been  no  death  in  the  prison  during  the  year  1863. 
One  person  was  brought  to  the  jail  supposed  to  be  drunk,  but 
was  found  to  be  dead.  Three  persons  were  committed  with  deli- 
rium tremens.  One  of  them  was  brought  in  with  this  disease 
five  times  during  the  year.  The  doctor^s  bill  for  the  year  was 
about  $20.  Two  insane  persons  brought  to  the  jail  were  sent  the 
day  after  their  committal  to  the  county  poorhouse. 

Discipline. 

No  work  is  done  in  the  jail.  There  being  no  common  part  of 
the  jail,  the  prisoners  are  not  let  out  of  their  cells  except  to 
clean  them  out,  or  to  do  necessary  work  about  the  jail.  The 
only  punishments  used  are  shackles  or  chaining  to  the  floor.  The 
longest  period  during  which  a  prisoner  has  been  chained  to  the 
floor  was  three  days.  Prisoners  are  allowed  tc  see  their  friends 
at  reasonable  times,  and  to  write  and  receive  .letters.  Writing 
materials  are  furnished  as  required,  and  three  or  four  letters  per 
week  are  sent. 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction. 

The  is  no  library  in  the  prison,  and  no  reading  matter  is  fpr- 
nished  to  the  prisoners  except  the  bible  and  such  newspapers  or 
tracts  as  the  jailor  may  happen  to  have.  The  only  visitor  during 
the  year  whose  object  was  the  improvement  of  the  prisoners,  was 
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»  lay  Baptist,  T?ho  hae  generally  come  onoe  a  fortnight.     The 
commitments  during  the  year  (exclusive  of  deserters)  were  as 

follows : 

.*  White.  Colored. 

Mikle.    Female.      Msle.  Female. 

Arson 2*  

Burglary 2 

Disorderly  conduct , -.. 11           4 

Drunkenness .-... 26           8           2         .. 

Contempt  of  Court 1 

Execution  against  the  body.. 5 

Grand  larceny..' ..           11.. 

House  breaking  and  attempt  at  rape,  . .  .  .•         1 

Petit  larceny.. 6           15.. 

Incest 1  

Insane ......r 2  

Stealing  from  a  sleeping  person ....  2 

Attempt  at  pocketpicking ......  1 

Vagrancy 2  ..           1 

Witness......... 1 

Total 50         14         12 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  nine  prisoners  in  the  jail. 
The  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  jail  during  the  year  1863, 
has  been  about  six.  The  greatest  number  at  any  one  time  was 
six,  and  the  least  number  two.  Many  of  the  sentences  were  for 
ten  days.  The  longest  sentences  were  for  three  months.  The 
deputy  sheriff  estimated  the  average  duration  of  the  sentences  to 
be  about  sixty  days.  Commitments  under  the  excise  law  cannot 
exceed  ten  days.  One  person  was  committed  three  several  times 
for  ten  days  each,  in  one  period  of  forty  days,  for  violation  of 
the  excise  law. 

Expenses. 

The  expense  for  board  and  washing  for  the  prisoners  for  the 
year  was  about  $1,200.  The  other  expenses  were  about  |300 
more. 

•   56.  Ulster  County  Prison. 

The  jail  adjoins  the  court  house,  and  the  only  entrance  to  it  is 
from  the  hall  of  the  court  house.  The  male  department  is  on  the  A 
ground  floor,  and  has  a  corridor  about  10  feet  wide,  extending 
through  the  middle,  and  lighted  by  a  window  at  the  end.  On 
each  side  of  this  corridor  are  the  cells,  each  of  which  has  a  win- 
dow in  the  outer  wall  of  the  building.     The  female  department 
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is  immediately  over  the  male  department,  and  similar  in  arrange^ 
ment.  It  is  reached  by  a  stairway  from  the  corridor-  of  the 
male  department.  The  stairway  is  closed  by  a  trap  door  at  the 
top.  There  are  two  dungeons  in  the  cellar,  which  are  used  for 
the  punishment  of  prisoners.  At  the  time  I  visited  the  jail,  there 
were  confined  in  it  eight  male  and  six  female  prisoners.  Five 
prisoners  had  escaped  during  the  year  1863.  They  all  escaped 
at  the  same  time  by  digging  under  the  wall.  Three  of  tbem 
were  retaken.  The  food  appeared  to  be  sufficient  and  wholesome. 
The  prisoners  made  no  complaint  of  it.  The .  time  at  my  dis- 
posal at  this  jail  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  make  a  fall 
examination  or  to  obtain  from  the  books  of  the  jail  a  atatement 
of  the  commitments  for  the  year. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

EDWARD  COOPER. 

New  Yo&k,  Feb.^  18^. 
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